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ODE    TO    THE    SUN. 

BX  UEJQU  MTOTT. 

The  main  object  of  this  poem  is  to  impress  tnafteauti&l  and  animating 
met,  that  the  greatest  visible  agent  in  ow  univarse,4h«iSsni4  is  also  one  of 
the  most  beneficent ;  and  thus  to  lead  to  the  inference.  that  spiritual  great- 
ness and  goodness  are  in  fike  proportion,  and  Its  Maker  beneficence  itself, 
through  whatever  apparent  inconsistencies  he  may  work*  The  Sun  is  at 
once  the  greatest  Might  and  Bight  that  we  behold. 

A  secondary  intention  of  the  poem  is  to  admonish  the*  carelessness 
with  which  people  in  general  regard  the  divinest  wonders  of  the 
creation,  in  consequence  of  being  used  to  their  society — this  groat  and 
glorious  mystery,  the  San,  not  excepted.  "Familiarity,"  it  is  said, 
"breeds  contempt."  To  which  somebody  emphatically  added-— «" With 
the  contemptible.'9  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  say  that  ail  who  behold  the 
Sun  with  too  little  thought  are  contemptible.  Habit  does  strange  things, 
even  with  the  most  reflecting.  But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  in  proportion  as 
anybody  wishes  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  his  familiarity  with  great 
objects,  he  will  not  be  sorry  to  be  reminded  of  their  greatness,  especially 
as  reverence  need  act  diininisb  delight ;  for  a  heavenly  "  Father"  can  no 
more  desire  the  admiration  of  mm  to  be  oppressive  to  us,  than  an  earthly 
one ;  else  fatherliness  would  be  unfatherly,  and  sunshine  itself  a  gloom. 

When  the  Florentines  crowded  to  some  lectufee  of  Galileo,  because  they 
were  on  a  comet  which  had  just  made  its  appearance,  the  philosopher 
was  bold  enough  to  rebuke  them  for  showing  such  a  childish  desire  to 
hear  him  on  this  particular  .subject,  when  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
neglecting  the  marvels  of  creation  which  daily  presented  themselves  to 
their  eyea* 

ODE  TO  THE  SUN. 

Presence  divine !    Great  lord  of  this  oar  sphere ! 

Bringer  of  light,  and  life,  and  joy,  and  beauty, — 

God  midst  a  aailKon  gods,  that  far  and  near 

Hddieadk  his  orbs  in  rounds  of  rapturous  duty  ;♦ 

Oh  never  may  I,  while  I  Hft  this  brow, 

Beam  many  god  ie*  like  a  god  than  thou. 

*  Jfopfarow— transporting,  carrying  away.  The  reader  can  take  the  word 
caher  in  ita  spiritual  or  material  sense,  or  both;  according  as  he  agrees'or  dis- 
agrees with  Keppler  and  others  respecting  the  nature  of  the  planetary  bodies. 

May. — vol.  lxxxix.  ho.  cecum.  b 


Ode  to  the  fun. 

Thou  art  the  mightiest  of  all  things  we  see, 

And  thou,  the  mightiest,  art  amongst  the  kindest; 

The  planets,  dreadfully  and  easily, 
About  thee,  as  in  sacred  sport,  thou  windest ; 

And  thine  illustrious  hands,  for  all  that  power, 
Light  soft  on  the  babe's  cheek,  and  nurse  the  budding  flower. 

They  say  that  in  thine  orb  is  movement  dire, 

Tempest  and  flame,  as  on  a  million  oceans : 
Well  may  it  be,  thou  heart  of  heavenly  fire ; 

Such  looks  and  smiles  befit  a  god's  emotions ; 
We  know  thee  gentle  in  the  midst  of  all, 
By  those  smooth  orbs  in  heaven,  this  sweet  fruit  on  the  wall. 

I  feel  thee  here,  myself,  soft  on  my  hand ; 

Around  me  is  thy  mute,  celestial  presence ; 
Reverence  and  awe  would  make  me  fear  to  stand 

Within  thy  beam,  were  not  all  Good  its  essence  : 
Were  not  all  Good  its  essence,  and  from  thence 
All  good,  glad  heart  deriv'd,  and  child-like  confidence. 

I  know  that  there  is  Fear,  and  Grief,  and  Pain, 

Strange  foes,  though  stranger  guardian  friends,  of  Pleasure : 
I  know  that  poor  men  lose,  and  rich  men  gain, 

Though  oft  th*  unseen  adjusts  the  seeming  measure : 
I  know  that  Guile  may  teach,  while  Truth  must  bow, 
Or  bear  contempt  and  shame  on  his  benignant  brow. 

But  while  thou  sit'st,  mightier  than  all,  O  Sun, 

And  e'en  when  sharpest  felt,  still  throned  in  kindness, 

I  see  that  greatest  and  that  best  are  one,. 

And  that  all  else  works  tow'rds  it,  though  in  blindness. 

Evil  I  see,  and  Fear,  and  Grief,  and  Pain, 
Work  under  Good  their  lord,  embodied  in  thy  reign. 
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I  see  the  molten  gold  darkly  refine 
O'er  the  great  sea  of  human  joy  and  sorrow; 

I  hear  the  deep  voice  of  a  grief  divine 
Calling  sweet  notes  to  some  diviner  morrow ; 

And  thdugh  I  know  not  how  the  two  may  part, 
I  feel  thy  rays,  O  Sun,  write  it  upon  my  heart 

Upon  my  heart  thou  writest  it,  as  thou, 

Heart  of  these  worlds,  art  writ  on  by  a  greater: 

Beam'd  on  with  love  from  some  still  mightier  brow, 
Perhaps  by  that  which  waits  some  new  relator ; 

Some  amaz'd  man,  who  sees  new  splendours  driven 
Thick  round  a  Sun  of  suns,  and  fears  he  looks  at  heaven.* 

lis  easy  for  vain  man,  Time's  growing  child, 

To  dare  pronounce  on  thy  material  seeming: 
Heaven,  for  its  own  good  ends,  is  mute  and  mild 

To  many  a  wrong  of  man's  presumptuous  dreaming. 
Matter,  or  mind,  of  either  what  knows  he? 
Or  how  with  more  than  both  thine  orb  divine  may  be? 

Art  thou  a  god  indeed  ?  or  thyself  heaven  ? 

And  do  we  taste  thee  here  in  light  and  flowers? 
Art  thou  the  first  sweet  place,  where  hearts,  made  even, 

Sing  tender  songs  in  earth-remembering  bowers? 
Enough,  my  soul.     Enough  through  thee,  O  Sun, 
To  learn  the  sure  good  song, — Greatest  and  Best  are  one. 

Enough  for  man  to  work,  to  hope,  to  love, 

Copying  thy  zeal  untir'd,  thy  smile  unscorning: 

Glad  to  see  gods  thick  as  the  stars  above, 

Bright  with  the  God  of  gods'  eternal  morning ; 

Round  about  whom  perchance  endless  they  go, 
Ripening  their  earths  to  heavens,  as  love  and  wisdom  grow. 

*  Allying  to  a  central  sun;  that  is  to  say,  a  sun  governing  other  suns,  which  is 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  constellation  Hercules. 
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ANATOLE  DE  SALTS. 

Chapter  L 

Towfr  was  full. 

There  is  much  meaning  in  these  three  tiny  saonosyUahlea,  however  un- 
intelligible they  may  have  appeared  to  a  young  Frenchman,  when  he  heard 
them  pronounced  by  a  talkative  waiter  in  the  coffee-room  of  an  hotel 
where  he  had  alighted,  not  very  long  ago.  To  the  eager  votaries  of 
amusement,  of  either  sex,  they  convey  bright  images  of  bsib,  concerts, 
and  operas,  and  they  raise  in  their  giddy  heads  and  vain  hearts  the 
seductive  vision  of  "  the  season ;"  to  statesmen  and  to  legislators  they 
imply  the  cessation  of  the  Easter  reeess,  with  inevitable  attacks  to  repulse 
and  fierce  combats  to  sustain,  with  bitter  vituperation  in  debates  and 
raking  criticism  in  leading  articles;  to  the  obsequious  and  portly  waiter 
in  the  coffee-room,  they  recalled  the  gilded  dreams  of  a  crowded  house, 
with  uncountable  payments  for  breakfasts  and  apartments,  so  productive 
of  solid  realities  to  himself,  and  he  bustled  about  with  redoubled  alacrity, 
as  he  thought  of  them,  switching  the  dust  off  his  black-silk  stockings 
with  his  faithful  napkin,  and  then  tucking  it  lovingly  under  his  arm ;  but 
to  the  young  Vicomte  de  Satis  they  expressed  literally  nothing.  It  was 
the  mdre  provoking  that  he  should  not  have  understood  this  remark,  in- 
asmuch as  his  having  obtained  a  diplomatic  appointment  was  partly  owing 
to  the  reputation  of  being  a  perfect  master  of  English,  and  this  was  the 
first  time  that  be  had  been  addressed  in  that  language,  for  it  was  too 
early  to  present  himself  in  Manchester  Square  to  report  his  arrival,  and 
he  had  not  yet  met  any  one  in  London.  But  he  determined  to  suppress 
his  feeling  of  humiliated  vanity,  and  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  definite 
meaning  of  the  obscure  expression,  while  he  was  still  incognito,  lest  his 
ignorance  should  be  detected  hereafter  under  more  embarrassing  circum- 
stances. 

"  Waiter  I"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had  eome  to  this  provident  resolu- 
tion, and  when  he  had  summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to  encounter  the 
ridicule  which  freshness  invariably,  though  unreasonably,  undergoes. 

"Coming,  sir;  breakfast,  sir?"  and  the  corpulent  figure,  adorned 
with  the  black-silk  stockings  and  the  napkin,  was  brought  close  to  where 
he  sat  by  a  series  of  singularly  rapid  evolutions,  each  step  not  exceeding 
nine  inches  in  length,  so  that  wonderful  activity  was  displayed  in  a  very 
narrow  field. 

"  Town,"  said  the  Frenchman,  with  an  air  of  timidity  and  deference ; 
"  town,  in  English,  means  a  small  city,  does  it  not  ?" 

"  Town,  sir?  Town  is  London,  sir;  and  the  city  is — the  city,  sir." 

"  Ah,  very  good ;  I  understand  the  first  part  of  your  explanation ;  you 
employ  the  term  as  the  Byzantines  did  when  talking  of  their  capital ;  and 
thus  the  Turks  adopted  the  name  of  Stamboul,  which  it  derived  from  the 
"  eis  ten  polin"  of  the  former.  I  suppose  that  the  appellation  of  London 
is  lost  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  word  "  town ;"  or,  if  this  be  not  yet  the 
case,  it  will  be  in  some  future  age;  unless,  indeed,  this  great  capital 
should  be  altogether  destroyed  by  some  mighty  Bussian  or  American  inva- 
sion, and,  as  one  of  your  most  eloquent  historians  says,  "  the  time  may  come 
when  London  shall  be  as  Babylon — the  melancholy  memento  of  departed 
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,  sad  the  Esquimaux  traveller  skafl  take  his  seat  on  a  shattered 

at*  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St  Pad's." 

"  Yes,  sir— a*  you  please,  sir;"  and  the  waiter  endeavoured  to  look 
inraillgan^  while  he  was*  in  feet,  calculating  die  probabilities  of  this  sm- 
gulariy  green  gentleman  not  haying  a  modi  more  distinct  notion  of  the 
nlatin  Talne  of  shillings  and  haMerowns,  than  he  seemed  to  possess  of 
things,  manners,  and  men  about  town. 

Raring'  thus,  by  a  happy  quotation,  extricated  himself,  as  he  thought, 
font  the  awkward  position  which  h»  ignorance  of  Cockney  jargon  had 
placed  him  in,  the  vieomte  returned  with  restored  confidence  to  the  dis- 
eaaon  of  the  subject  that  was  new  to  him. 

"  Yen  say,  then,  that  London  is  more  than  usually  crowded  at  present 
Well,  I  can  easily  believe  that,  for  I  certainly  saw  a  great  many  people 
on  my  way  here  from  the  Custom-house,  where  I  disembarked  from  the 
Boulogne  steamer." 

"Oh,  that  is  the  city,  sir,  which  is  always  fall;  and  those  are  the  streets, 
sir,  which  are  never  empty,  except  from  two  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Did  you  say  tea  or  coffee,  sir  ? — Broiled  'am,  sir  T  And  having  no 
warn  to  keep  up  this  desultory  conversation  any  longer,  as  he  did  not  see 
hew  it  could  lead  to  any  definite  object,  in  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  the 
waiter  responded — M  Coming,  sir !  to  an  imaginary  call  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  coffee-room,  and  tripped  away  with  the  same  precipitate, 
though  short,  steps,  looking  all  the  while  as  much  in  a  hurry  as  he  con- 
wjsiently  could. 

The  Frenchman  was  now  quite  desorientt,  between  the  fulness  of 
towns,  cities,  and  streets ;  and  he  almost  wished  himself  back  again  in 
the  Rue  Satory  of  Versailles,  where  no  such  puazling  distinctions  existed. 
For  the  present,  however,  he  satisfied  himself  with  making  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  two  remarkable  facts — that  the  English  call  their  metropolis 
town,  and  apart  of  it  city. 

Chapter  II. 

Aaatole  de  Sams  was  the  only  child  of  an  English  lady,  who  had 
married  an  officer  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  army.  His  infancy  and 
youth,  had  been  passed  with  her,  for  she  could  not  afford  to  send  him  to 
school,  the  small  fortune  of  the  family,  as  well  as  her  own  portion,  having 
bean  squandered  at  the  court  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  to  whom  the 
gay  and  extravagant  General  de  Saiis  was  principal  equerry.  At  the 
mstoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  had  retired  to  live  with  his  wife  and  son. 
at  VessaiHes,  where  he  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence,  in  indigence 
and  discontent,  on  the  small  pittance  which  his  rank  in  the  army  secured 
to  him  when  unemployed. 

Anatole's  recollections  of  his  father  were  harsh  and  disagreeable;  the 
general  had  never  been  kind  either  to  his  wife  or  his  child  ;  and  fear  foe 
bimseif,  and  pity  for  his  suffering  but  uncomplaining  mother,  filled  up  the 
ant  years  of  Anatole's  childhood. 

General  de  Salis  died  shortly  after  the  Parisian  revolution  of  183a 
EBs  son  was  then  too  young  to  understand  what  was  said  by  the  expiring 
spendthrift,  who  muttered  something  about  on  oath,  and  requested  his 
vise  to  leave  him  for  a  moment  alone  with  his  son ;  but,  before  she 
est  the  room,  she  heard  him  tell  the  child  that  what  he  then  gwre  hint 
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plunged  the  reign  of  Locos  Pmlippc  mto  an  unavoidable  onleninis^  from 
which  he  could  extricate  H  only  hy  disavowing  his  own  policy,  or  by 
openly  helving  the  principles  of  the  revolution  which  had  placed  Ate 
cvown  on  his  head.     The  nation  was  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  ami 
exercise  of  their  political  rights  then  established,  and  a  combination  to 
demand  them  in  a  constitutional  manner  was  prevented  by  the  artful 
xaancravres  of  the  government.    A  chamber  of  deputies  was  assembled, 
which  did  not  represent  the  interests  of  their  electors,  hat  merely  acted 
for  those  of  the  administration.     A  budget  of  sixteen  millions  of  francs, 
which  could  not  be  met  by  the  revenues,  produced  a  deficit  prognosti- 
cating national  bankruptcy.   Finally,  a  system  of  foreign  policy  had  been 
adopted,  which  was  totally  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  country ; 
for  instructions  had  been  imparted  to  the  diplomatic  agents,  enjoining 
every  possible  means  of  aggrandising  the  reigning  family,  even  were  it  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  national  interests.     Such  was  the  manner  in  which 
die  principles  of  the  three  days  of  July,  1830,  had  been  carried  oat  by 
the  eitiaen  king ;  and  he  could  not  unloose,  nor  had  he  the  courage  to 
cut,  the  Gordian  knot,  which  he  had  himself  tied.     The  difficulty  of  his 

Eiition  lay  between  the  two  alternatives  of  a  reform  or  a  revolution.  An 
glish  statesman  once  said  that  he  advocated  reform  because  he  wished 
to  prevent  a  revolution :  the  French  king  refused  the  reform  and  suffered 
the  consequences  of  the  revolution. 

Anatole  petitioned  the  Provisional  Government  for  employment,  but 
his  memorial  was  never  answered,  although  it  contained  a  touching  and 
somewhat  poetical  narrative  of  his  father's  services  and  his  mother's  trials. 
He  applied  for  an  interview  with  the  sentimental  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  whom  he  hoped  to  convince  that  his  wide  and  varied  information, 
together  with  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  would 
render  his  employment  in  the  diplomatic  Hne  desirable,  and  for  whom  his 
mother  had  provided  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  one  of  her 
husband  s  friends.  Madame  de  Sahs  trusted  in  the  success  of  this  step, 
as  she  believed  her  son  to  possess  both  claims  on  the  government 
and  brilliant  personal  qualifications.  Anatole  was  received  by  the  great 
man ;  he  endeavoured  to  interest  him  in  his  favour  by  various  sententious 
and  profound  remarks  which  he  had  prepared  on  the  "  Meditations,"  and 
the  "  Girondins,"  but  his  display  of  critical  taste  and  classical  judgment 
was  productive  of  the  most  marked  coldness ;  the  smile  which  had  been 
won  for  him  by  the  warm  recommendation  of  his  father  a  friend, 
soon  chilled  into  imperturbable  rigidity,  and  he  was  bowed  out  with  an 
inexorable  negative  to  his  prayer  for  employment  He  could  not  account 
for  this  failure ;  and  his  mother,  to  whom  he  had  immediately  addressed 
a  graphic  description  of  his  audience,  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
a  result  so  contrary  to  their  expectations,  and  how  anything  could  be 
refused  to  her  dear  and  incomparable  Anatole.  It  was  explained,  how- 
ever, by  the  introducer,  who  forwarded  to  her  the  minister's  reply  to  his  t 
note.  Poor  Anatole  had  not  pleased,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning,  and  o^~  I 
his  very  judicious  observations  on  the  poet  s  literary  productions,  »pJK  1 

the  statesman's  great  political  work :  he  had  not  pleased,  because 
retained  his  self-possession  when  he  approached  the  rhyming  * 

"  II  n'a  pas  6te"  emu  en  me  voyant,"*  was  the  expression  in  the  no  * 

•Ret  1 
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is  this  was  an  infallible  demonstration  thai  something  must  be  morally 
ar  intellectually  wrong  in  the  young  man,  his  petition  was  rejected.  The 
angle-minded  youth  had  yet  to  learn  that  there  are  more  refined  and 
effectual  modes  of  nattering  than  mere  categorical  panegyrics,  and  that 
the  pill  must  be  gilded,  and  the  dose  measured  according  to  the  recipient's 
power  of  swallowing  the  nostrum,  if  it  is  to  operate  successfully.  He  had 
not  wished,  however,  to  flatter,  for  his  admiration  of  the  minister's  works 
was  ardent  and  sincere  ;  but  he  wished  to  prove  that  he  was  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  he  hoped  that  the  dispenser  of  official  patronage  would  be  glad 
to  associate  with  himself,  in  the  administration  of  the  diplomatic  relations 
of  France,  a  person  who  entertained  opinions  similar  to  his  own.  This 
was  all  very  well,  but  Anatole  had  not  taken  into  account  an  author's 
vanity;  ana  his  confidence  in  his  own  worth  prevented  his  appearing 
overawed  by  the  presence  of  so  great  a. luminary.  His  attempt  was, 
therefore,  unsuccessful,  and  this  was  his  first  failure  in  life. 

It  is  a  bitter  day  that  closes  over  the  first  shipwreck  of  hope,  and  a 
gloomy  night  when  sleep  deserts  the  pillow,  before  increasing  cares  have 
made  it  a  frequent  truant.  But  worse  than  either  is  the  waking  from  that 
brief  torpor  and  oblivion,  not  repose,  which  succeed  fitful  and  feverish 
restlessness  in  the  long  hours  which  are  ordained  for  the  regeneration  of 
human  energies;  the  vague  sense  of  unhappiness,  the  doubtful  anxiety, 
the  half-roused  consiousness  that  something  sorrowful,  but  undefined, 
has  happened :  oh,  it  is  a  relief  to  recollect  distinctly  the  nature  of  the 
event  which  has  crushed  and  blighted  our  existence.  The  enemy  is  then 
before  us,  and  we  can  grapple  with  him,  our  position  is  steadily  reviewed, 
and  the  possibility  of  bettering  it  is  calmly  reflected  on.  Courage 
returns,  and  even  nope  revives. 

The  disappointed  supplicant  now  took  to  writing  for  periodicals ;  and 
to  his  credit  be  it  recorded,  he  resisted  the  temptation  of  joining  the 
Socialist  pamphleteers,  who  then  monopolised  the  attention  of  the'reading 
public  of  Paris.  He  attempted  to  advocate  the  cause  of  society  and  to 
encourage  principles  of  pure  constitutional  monarchy;  but  he  had  come 
too  late,  and  his  productions  were  "  la  moutarde  apres  diner,"  as  a  con- 
temporary critic  characterised  them.  Three  months  earlier  he  might 
have  become  one  of  the  bright  lights  of  the  day,  for  he  was  really  clever, 
he  wrote  well,  and  he  possessed  a  rich  store  of  general  learning;  but  he 
was  behind  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  what  would  have  been  considered 
interesting  and  exciting  in  the  infancy  of  French  reform,  was  now  called 
mawkish  and  insipid  in  its  premature  old  age.  Even  republicanism  had 
run  to  seed :  and  Anatole,  whose  ideas  on  this  subject  were  derived  from, 
the  classic  models  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  could  never  "  fraternise" 
with  the  rabid  democrats  of  the  24th  of  June,  whose  fanatical  doctrines 
were,  in  his  opinion,  subversive  of  good  order,  and  tended  only  to  disor- 
ganise society,  and  to  produce  anarchy  and  demoralisation.  His  first 
papers  had  been  published  anonymously;  and  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
taction  thought  his  pen  would  be  an  acquisition  to  them,  never  doubting 
that  it  might  be  purchased,  as  it  was  not  generally  known  who  the 
author  was.  Overtures  were  made  to  him,  and  he  might  at  once  have 
risen  above  want  by  enlisting  under  their  banner ;  but  Anatole  contemp- 
tuously rejected  their  proposals,  and  published  several  able  pamphlets 
against  them  under  his  own  name. 

He  took  no  part  in  the  eventful  crisis,  which  deluged  the  streets  of 
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Paris  with  the  blood  of  citizens  and  soldiers ;  and  when  the  storm  had 
subsided  he  determined  to  renew  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  situation 
under  government.  He  thought  he  might  succeed  with  the  military 
dictator,  who  had  restored  tranquillity  to  the  country,  and  who  now 
governed  France.  His  hopes  were  raised  even  higher  than  they  had 
been  on  his  previous  attempt :  he  expected  that  some  sympathy  must 
be  felt  by  the  great  general  for  the  son  of  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the 
Empire;  and  tnen  he  considered  himself  to  be  a  political  character,  a 
fellow-labourer  in  the  great  work  of  saving  "  notre  belle  France"  from 
her  internal  enemies.  He  had  brought  himself  into  notice  by  his  writings: 
personal  merit  was  united  to  hereditary  claims ;  he  could  not  fail  to  suc- 
ceed as  he  now  stood. 

Again  he  prayed  for  employment ;  but  for  the  very  reason  which  in 
his  opinion  must  ensure  a  favourable  result,  his  application  was  refused. 
Authors  are  not  so  readily  employed  now  as  they  used  to  be ;  for  it  has 
become  the  practice  of  every  hungry  quack  in  politics  to  publish,  and 
governments  have  been  taught  on  principle  to  exclude  candidates  for 
office  who  write.  Anatole  had  been  classed  and  his  memorial  was  at 
once  put  under  the  inkstand. 

What  was  to  be  done  now?  His  writings  were  received  by  the  pub* 
lishers,  but  they  were  rarely  if  ever  paid  for,  so  that  indigence  with  its 
ruthless  features  now  stared  him  in  the  face. 

He  told  his  story  to  his  father's  friend  who  had  recommended  him  to 
the  former  government.     The  only  answer  he  received  was, 

•' '  What  did  he  mean  to  do?     Where  did  he  mean  to  go?* 

Oh!  cruel  questions  of  the  prosperous  to  the  unfortunate,  who  are 
struggling  honourably  against  unmerited  difficulties !  Unfeeling  pretext 
to  get  rid  of  the  wretched,  who  can  do  nothing  and  go  nowhere!  Just 
change  places  for  a  day,  ye  favoured  sons  of  Fortune,  with  the  hopeless 
and  the  desperate!  What  would  you  do  then,  and  whither  would  you 
go?  You  think  that  you  have  proved  your  wisdom  and  your  virtue 
because  you  have  not  fallen  into  misfortune,  or  because  you  have  raised 
yourselves  to  independence  by  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances ;  but 
nave  you  been  similarly  tried?  What  difficulties  have  you  overcome, 
and  how  ?  Are  your  consciences  as  pure  and  unsullied  ?  and  were  your 
chances  not  better  than  those  of  the  individuals  whom  you  censure  and 
despise?  Do  you  know  all  the  details  and  particulars  of  their  position, 
that  you  venture  to  express  an  opinion?  The  lot  of  all  is  not  alike. 
Men's  paths  in  life  are  some  smooth,  some  rugged.  If  yours  has  been  free 
from  thorns  then  thank  God,  and  condemn  not  others,  but  rather  do  your 
utmost  to  facilitate  to  them  also  the  attainment  of  those  advantages  which 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  you,  and  which,  perchance,  you  may  be  less  worthy 
of  enjoying  than  they  are.  Above  all,  judge  not  men  by  their  success  in 
life!     It  is  a  false  philosophy,  and  a  weak,  though  common  fallacy, 

Chapter  IV. 

Time  wore  on :  days  and  months  revolved,  and  brought  with  them  the 
usual  changes  in  their  round.  The  dreary  season  came,  and  passed.  May, 
with  its  sunshine  and  its  flowers,  again  gladdened  the  smiling  face  of  nature. 
The  death  of  winter  was  followed  by  the  new  life  of  spring — but  no  reviving 
influence  arose  for  Anatole.     He  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  deepest 
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stale  of  destitution,  and  hunger  could  now  no  longer  be  appeased.  He 
had  supported  life  for  some  time  by  disposing  of  the  few  articles  which  he 
possessed,  and  he  could  now  hardly,  appear  with  the  miserable  remains  of 
his  fading  wardrobe.  From  glossy  black  to  dingy  brown — from  whiten- 
ing seams  to  the  desperate  necessity  of  a  patch — the  transition  was  rapid 
and  irremediable.  The  pale  cheek  and  the  wasting  form  were  nothing  to 
the  leaky  boots,  the  seedy  coat,  and  the  shocking  bad  hat  For  them, 
there  was  no  euthanasia. 

He  was  unwilling  to  return  to  his  still  sanguine  mother,  whose  heart 
would  have  broken  had  she  been  obliged  to  admit  that  all  her  hopes  for 
her  talented  boy,  as  she  called  him,  were  illusory.  He,  therefore,  re- 
solved on  struggling  yet  a  little  longer  against  the  adverse  stream  of 
events.  He  continued  to  supply  the  periodicals  with  political  papers, 
which  were  ever  consistent  and  true  to  his  professed  theories.  Nor  was 
he  altogether  cast  down,  though  he  frequently  felt  desponding;  he  laboured 
without  intermission,  writing  indefatigably.  His  wants  had  been  reduced 
to  their  lowest  possible  denomination ;  he  was  gifted  with  considerable 
strength  of  purpose,  and  he  determined  to  persevere;  while  his  almost 
idolatrous  attachment  to  his  mother  induced  nim  to  be  guilty  of  a  pions 
fraud  in  allowing  her  to  suppose  that  his  circumstances  were  more  pros- 
perous than  truth  could  wholly  warrant. 

Seeing  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  coming  to  some  resolution,  and  of 
taking  a  decisive  step,  he  reflected  seriously  on  his  position.  His  father's 
ring  was  still  there — he  would  sell  it,  and  with  the  proceeds  he  might  go 
to  some  foreign  country,  where  he  could  become  a  teacher  of  languages. 
His  mother's  age  and  increasing  infirmities  now  precluded  the  possibility 
of  her  earning  anything  for  her  own  support,  as  she  had  done  formerly, 
and  the  modicity  of  her  pension  was  totally  inadequate  to  her  wants, 
however  few  they  might  be ;  so  that  Anatole's  exertions  were  the  sole 
means  of  supplying  her  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  hoped  to  procure 
them  by  this  plan,  and  he  purposed  never  to  inform  her  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  obtained,  as  her  ambition  for  him  was  proportionate  to 
the  admiration  and  love  she  felt.   . 

The  Vicomte  de  Salis,  therefore,  brushed  his  threadbare  coat,  put  the 
ring  on  his  finger,  and  sallied  forth.  His  step  was  firm  and  his  head  was 
high,  for  he  was  supported  by  the  matchless  blessing  of  the  meus  conscia 
recti;  he  had  committed  no  fault,  and  he  was  contending,  by  honest 
means,  with  misfortunes,  which  he  had  done  nothing  to  call  down  upon  his 
head.  This  thought  sustained  his  courage ;  and  the  sound  religious  prin- 
ciples which  his  good  mother  had  instilled  into  his  mind  from  his  child- 
hood, kept  him  from  despair.  A  good  conscience  and  implicit  faith  made 
him  almost  cheerful  in  his  misery. 

The  election  of  the  president  was  now  over,  and  a  Buonaparte  again 
ruled  in  France.  The  party,  which  had  never  lost  their  hopes  for  the 
restoration  of  some  member  of  this  family  to  power,  nor  ceased  to  labour 
for  that  end,  had  met  with  the  co-operation  of  the  moderate  republi- 
cans, who.  desired  to  save  the  country  from  impending  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion, by  erecting  a  bulwark  against  further  innovations.  Louis  Napoleon 
was  the  onjy  person  who  could  suit  their  views;  and  he  was  raised  to  the 
highest  office  of  the  state. 

As  Anatole  proceeded  along  the  Rue  Faubourg  St  Honore*  from  his 
obscure  chambre  garme,  in  a  remote  part  of  that  suburb,  to  the  mora 
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central  quarters  of  Paris,  where  he  intended  to  offer  his  ring  to 
jeweller  for  sale,  he  was  rnminating  on  the  late  election,  and  he  reflected 
that,  if  his  father  had  still  been  alive,  his  faithful  and  tried  attachment 
to  the  family  of  Buonaparte  might  now  stand  him  in  some  stead.  He 
thought  of  his  father  with  a  feeling  of  shame  at  the  idea  of  parting  with 
the  only  thing  which  he  possessed  at  his  death.  It  was  his  dying  gift, 
and  could  he  sell  it?  Yes,  to  save  his  mother  from  starvation ;  lor  even 
her  miserable  pension  had  been  irregularly  paid  of  late,  and  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  it  might  be  altogether  discontinued.  The  increasing  financial 
difficulties  of  France  were  such,  that  the  branch  of  the  civil  list,  on  which 
her  name  was  borne,  would  probably  be  suppressed.  The  thought  of  his 
poor  dear  mother  suffering  privations  for  his  sake,  forgetting  herself  to 
think  only  of  him,  dying  of  hunger  and  still  uncomplaining — the  image  of 
his  darling  mother  without  bread  to  eat, — oh,  that  was  more  than  Anatole 
could  bear — it  stung  him  into  madness ;  and  he  quickened  his  pace,  im- 
patient to  get  the  value  of  his  ring  in  money,  and  resolved  to  leave  Paris 
for  Germany  that  night  He  vowed  inwardly,  as  he  went,  that,  if  his  lire 
were  spared,  she  should  never  know  the  pains  of  hunger,  which  he  hud 
felt,  were  he  even  to  break  stones  on  the  road-side  for  her  mamtenance. 

He  reached  the  gate  of  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
Ely  see  Nationale,  where  the  president  resides;  and  he  looked  wistfully 
through  the  parte  coehire  into  the  square.  He  stopped ;  without  render- 
ing any  account  to  himself  of  his  motive  or  object,  he  slowly  passed 
through  it  As  he  gaaed  vacantly  up  to  die  windows  of  the  palace,  he 
was  accosted  by  the  burly  porter,  who  called  to  him  from  his  lodge— 

"  Eh !  Farm,  ou  va-t-on  comme  ca?" 

Anatole's  pride  was  hurt  at  being  thus  addressed,  and,  not  reflecting 
that  his  costume  was,  perhaps,  but  little  calculated  to  inspire  any  very 
exaggerated  notion  of  his  social  position,  he  continued  to  advance,  as  if 
he  would  not  condescend  to  admit  that  the  question  could  have  been 
directed  to  him.  The  Cerberus,  incensed  at  having  to  leave  ins  den, 
now  advanced,  and  said  peremptorily,  that  the  citoyen  had  mistaken  the 
way  out,  which  was  through  the  gate.  Anatole  replied  haughtily,  that 
he  was  coming  in  and  not  going  out 

"And  for  what  purpose?*'  asked  the  porter,  with  his  most  surly 
manner. 

"  To  see  the  president !"  answered  Anatole,  instinctively. 

"  Aliens  done!  Point  de  mauvaises  plaisanteries ! — Just  walk  out  the 
way  you  came  in,  and  spare  me  the  trouble  of  assisting  you." 

"  Canaille!"  exclaimed  Anatole,  whose  temper  had  now  got  the  better 
of  him ;  "  do  you  dare  to  pass  off  your  insolence  on  a  gentleman  ?  The 
day  will  come  when  you  and  your  infamous  demagogues  shall  repent  it — 
yes!  bally  and  swagger  as  much  as  you  like,  mais  le  jour  viendra!" 

At  these  words,  the  altercation  was  interrupted  by  an  elderly  officer  in 
full  uniform,  who  had  been  passing  across  the  square,  and  who  now  stepped 
between  them.  Anatole,  supposing  that  his  intention  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  porter,  and  seeing  that  he  had  now  to  deal  with  a  person  of  his 
own  rank  in  society,  nepared  to  resist  any  snsmk  which  might  be  prof- 
fered in  a  way  more  becoming  the  character  of  *  gentleman,  and  drew 
up  with  silent  self-command. 

"  Que  dites-voua  la?"  iwruired  the  officer,  regarding  him  with  mingled 
ounoaky  and  in 
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u  J'ai  dit  ice  manant  qua  lejour  viendra,  et  je  dii  A  tous  que  le Jam- 
mi  wemmJ9  Ha  meant  that  he  could  now  vindicate  his  offended  dignity  in 
a  more  befitting  manner ;  but  bis  new  interlocutor  evidently  attributed  some 
very  different  signification  to  these  words,  for,  with  a  look  of  intelligence 
and  cordiality,  he  most  politely  requested  him  to  accompany  him  into  the 
palatw 

"  Yon  desire  to  see  the  president,  I  suppose.  Pray  have  the  kindness 
to  wait  in  this  ante-chamber,  that  I  may  announce  you." 

The  famishing  and  almost  ragged  scribbler  in  periodicals  was  'thunder* 
struck  by  this  change;  it  was  quite  inexplicable  to  him.  He  had  not 
time,  however,  to  think  much  about  it,  for  an  aristocratic-looking  aide- 
de-camp  soon  informed  him  that  the  president  was  ready  to  receive  him, 
and  requested  that  he  would  follow  him.  Before  Anatole  had  quite  made 
up  his  mind  whether  he  was  standing  on  his  feet  or  on  his  head,  he  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  French  Republic. 

Louis  Napoleon  looked  at  him  with  a  searching  glance;  and  when  the 
astounded  youth  ventured  to  lift  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  he  perceived 
that  those  of  the  president  were  fixed  on  his  gloveless  hand  in  a  manner 
which  made  him  raise  it  involuntarily,  as  if  to  discover  what  the  great 
man  could  find  there  to  attract  his  attention.  In  his  embarrassment  he 
took  hold  of  the  ring,  which  was  still  on  his  finger. 
p  u  Yes,"  said  the  prince,  "  you  have  come  to  show  it  to  me — I  am  told 
that  yon  have  already  given  the  two  '  mots  d'ordre,  lejour  viendra,  et  le 
Jour  est  venUf'  to  General  M— n.  Will  you,  therefore,  be  good  enough 
to  explain  your  wishes  ?" 

Of  this  discourse,  Anatole  understood  nothing  but  the  last  clause.  He 
felt  that  he  was  placed  in  one  of  those  great  crises,  which  occur,  although, 
perhaps,  only  once  in  the  life  of  almost  every  man,  and  which,  if  oppor- 
tunely taken  advantage  of,  rarely  fail  to  lead  to  fortune.  But  he  had 
not  been  sufficiently  prepared  for  this  interview  to  enable  him  to  do  j  ustice 
to  his  position ;  and  he  doubted  whether  his  head  were  clear  enough  to 
admit  of  his  making  a  favourable  impression  by  what  he  should  say.  His 
thoughts  wandered  to  his  mother;  and  the  recollection  of  her  patient  suf- 
ferings, her  sacrificed  existence,  and  her  devoted  love  for  him,  somewhat 
restored  his  bewildered  senses.  He  tried  to  think  of  his  father,  and  his 
long  connexion  with  the  family  of  the  peraon  standing  before  him ;  and  he 
attempted  to  state  his  claims  on  that  account,  but,  finding  that  he  could 
not  get  on  in  this  way,  he  trusted  to  his  heart  alone,  and,  silencing  his 
reason,  he  made  his  affections  speak.  Had  he  done  so  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, he  might  have  been  spared  many  months  of  anguish  and  misery;  so 
true  it  is,  that  the  language  of  the  heart  affects  the  listener  more  than  all 
the  flowery  eloquence  of  the  mind.  The  simple  story  of  his  father's  death 
— of  the  wretched  life  of  hardship  and  self-denial  which  his  mother  had 
imposed  on  herself  for  his  sake — of  his  conviction  that  she  would  long 

"which 


since  have  sunk  under  the  daily  privations  and  the  midnight  toil  < 
she  endured  to  enable  her  to  maintain  him,  were  it  not  for  her  hope  that 
he  would  one  day  bless  her  for  it ;— and  of  his  own  constant  and  persever- 
ing, though  fruitless,  efforts  to  repay  her,  by  taking  a  position  in  life 
worthy  of  his  birth  and  of  her,  and  to  provide  for  her  m  her  old  age. 
The  plain  unvarnished  tale  moved  the  president  more  than  the  most 
studied  statement  of  his  case  could  have  oone. 

«  Your  claims  on  me,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  are  undeniable,  but 
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even  were  they  not  so,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  doing  for  you  all  that  is  in  my  power.  What  are  your  quali- 
fications ?" 

Anatole  mentioned  his  desire  to  become  a  diplomatist,  and  speci6ed 
his  often-boasted  acquaintance  with  the  English  language..  The  prince 
immediately  wrote  a  note  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  directing 
that  the  Vicomte  de  Salis  should  be  sent  to  London,  in  the  vacant  post  of 
secretary  of  legation,  without  loss  of  time,  and  gave  it  him  to  present 
at  the  "  Hdtel  des  Affaires  Etrangeres."  Being  quite  unable  adequately 
to  express  his  thanks,  Anatole  only  grave  utterance  to  a  few  words  of 
heartfelt  gratitude  and  withdrew. 

On  leaving  the  Elysee  he  was  saluted  with  a  profound  obeisance  by  his 
friend  the  porter,  to  whom  he  smiled  and  nodded  good-humouredly,  wan- 
dering all  the  while  how  this  marvellous  inversion  of  their  relative  posi- 
tions had  been  accomplished,  for  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  events  of 
the  forenoon  appeared  as  a  dream  to  him.  But  the  note  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  was  a  palpable  reality  ;  Louis  Napoleon  had  read  its  contents 
aloud  before  he  gave  it  to  him;  and  there  was  no  mistake  about  his 
appointment.  He  thought  of  the  intense  delight  of  announcing  it  to  his 
mother;  he  forgot  his  hunger,  he  looked  with  complacency  at  his  shabby 
clothes,  and  he  hoped  he  might  meet  some  beggar  to  give  them  to,  but 
he  must  get  new  ones  first — it  was  fortunate  he  recollected  that  Would 
he  go  straight  to  the  railway  station?  or  first  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  ?  or  would  he  go  to  a  tailor's  ?  or  would  he  buy  a  hat  ?  But  the 
note  which  he  held  tightly  compressed  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  would 
not  for  worlds  have  trusted  to  his  pocket,  was  not  money,  and  how  should 
he  pay  for  his  projected  outfit  ?  The  ring?  No:  he  would  not  sell  that 
now;  but  the  president  surely  said  something  about  that  ring.  What 
could  he  have  said  ?  He  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  recollect  anything 
the  president  had  said.  How  did  all  this  happen?  He  had  taken  off  the 
ring,  which,  by  the  way,  he  had  never  carefully  examined ;  he  always 
supposed  that  it  was  his  father's  marriage  ring,  and  that  the  crown  was 
his  viscount's  coronet,  while  the  platina  hands  were  those  of  his  parents 
joined  in  holy  wedlock.  But  now  that  he  looked  better  at  it,  ne  saw 
that  it  was  a  mourning  ring.  Could  the  ring  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  his  appointment?  He  looked  again,  and  he  read  the  inscription  : 
"  Le  jour  viendra." 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  understand  it  now ;  it  was  the  ring;  that  was 
it!" 

This  put  him  in  mind  of  Aladdin's  wonderful  lamp.  His  ideas  got 
confused.  He  began  to  fancy  that  it  really  was  Aladdin's  wonderful 
lamp  which  had  somehow  got  round  his  finger.  Fortunately  he  had 
been  going  the  wrong  way  all  this  time,  and  instead  of  reaching  the 
"  H6tel  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,"  or  the  Versailles  railway  terminus,  or  a 
tailor's  or  a  hatter's,  he  found  himself  at  the  door  of  his  modest  chambre 
garnie,m&  the  faint  glimmer  of  reason  which  remained  to  him  suggested 
that  he  would  do  wisely  to  enter  it,  and  defer  all  ulterior  measures  until 
he  should  feel  more  calm  and  composed.  , 
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Chapter  V. 


When  Anatole  opened  his  eyes  on  the  following  morning,  he  thrust 
his  hand  frantically  under  his  pillow,  and  pulled  out  the  precious  note. 
It  was  not  an  ivy  leaf ;  and  that  singular  metamorphosis  had  only  taken 
place  in  a  dream.  He  next  looked  at  his  ring,  which  he  had  kept  on  all 
night;  it  moved  loosely  on  his  finger :  how  could  it  have  pinched  him  so 
much  in  his  sleep? 

"Never  mind,"  thought  he;  "I  roust  consider  how  the  business  of  the 
day  should  he  transacted,  for  I  am  now  one  of  the  diplomatic  agents  of 
the  French  Republic;"  and  he  looked  at  himself  in  a  small  and  broken 
piece  of  mirror.  "  Let  me  see,"  he  continued ;  "  whom  shall  I  announce 
it  to  first  ?     The  minister  or  my  mother?" 

But  neither  of  them  was  destined  to  be  the  first  recipient  of  such  great 
tidings;  for  the  consultations  between  the  writer  in  periodicals  and  the 
secretary  of  legation  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  On  his 
granting  the  required  permission  to  come  in,  an  elderly  and  not  very 
prepossessing  female  appeared.  She  was  the  portiere,  and  she  had 
charge  of  all  the  furnished  rooms  in  the  house.  Among  the  many 
lodgers,  Anatole  was  her  favourite.  Indeed,  her  tender  sympathy  was 
sometimes  rather  burdensome  than  otherwise  to  the  young  man,  for  she 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  fancy  to  him,  and  her  attentions  were 
often  quite  overwhelming. 

"  I  came  to  see  if  monsieur  wanted  anything,"  said  she,  in  a  nasal 
tone,  "  as  it  is  much  later  than  his  usual  hour  of  rising/' 

"  Thank  you,  Madame  Bonnet;"  and  Anatole  was  springing  from  his 
bed,  when  he  suddenly  checked  the  impulse,  on  seeing  that  she  was  still 
in  the  room. 

"  Je  me  retire  par  respect  pour  les  mceurs;"  said  Madame  Bonnet, 
making  a  desperate  attempt  to  look  modest,  as  she  approached  the  door. 

"  Madame  Bonnet  V* 

«  Monsieur!" 

"  Do  you  know  of  a  tailor  who  would  be  willing  to  provide  me  with 
some  clothes,  and  wait  a  little  time  for  payment  ?" 

'*  Dame! — voyez-vous,  monsieur — c'est  que — ne  sachant  pas — enfin — " 

"  You  do  not  know  of  any  one,  Madame  Bonnet?" 

"  There  may  be  some  such,  dans  Paris,  monsieur;  but  I  could  not  take 
upon  myself  to  recommend  a  tailor  to  monsieur — my  personal  expe- 
rience  "  and  Madame  Bonnet  again  endeavoured  to  get  up  a  blush  of 

female  innocence. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  portiere  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  re- 
commending a  tailor  to  Anatole,  but  she  was  not  quite  sure  how  far  it 
might  be  prudent  to  recommend  Anatole  to  a  tailor,  for,  however  much 
she  preferred  him  to  her  other  lodgers,  still  she  had  a  keen  eye  to  busi- 
ness. 

"  Tou  see,  Madame  Bonnet,  I  have  been  named  secretary  of  legation, 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  present  myself  to  the  minister  to-day." 

"  Oh !  monsieur,  c'est  tout-a-fait  une  autre  affaire.  Je  m  en  charge. 
Et  j'espere  que  monsieur  agreera  tres  humbles  felicitations." 

"  Thank  you,  Madame  Bonnet" 

May. — vol.  ucxxix.  no.  ccclih.  c 
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"  And  will  monsieur  leave  my  house  ?w 
Every  portiere  calls  the  house  she  has  charge  of  her  own. 
"  I  suppose  so,  Madame  Bonnet." 

Madame  Bonnet  put  the  corner  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  Anatole 
thought  he  heard  her  weeping.  He  was  beginning  to  be  affected  by  the 
honest  attachment  of  the  good  creature,  when  she  asked,  between  a  sigh 
and  a  sob — 

"  Un  pantalon,  monsieur,  ou  deux  ?'* 
"  Oh!  one  will  do  for  to-day,  Madame  Bonnet." 
"  And  monsieur  will  pay  the  arrears  of  his  appartement." 
Every  little  room  in  Paris,  however  miserable  it  may  be,  is  an  apparte- 
ment. 

"  Most  certainly,"  replied  Anatole. 

"  Well,  I  shall  go  to  see  about  your  clothes.  Dieu!  quel  chagrin  1" 
and  Madame  Bonnet  disappeared,  after  another  sigh  that  would  have  cap- 
sized a  seventy-four  under  sail. 

She  soon  returned,  however,  with  a  protege  of  her  own,  who  was,  in- 
deed, but  the  ninth  part  of  a  man  in  frame  as  well  as  by  profession. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  everything  was  arranged  very  much  to  Anatole's 
satisfaction,  though  certainly  still  more  to  that  of  the  little  tailor  and 
Madame  Bonnet,  for  they  shared  the  spoils.  Anatole  left  his  lodgings 
that  day,  as  different  an  outward  man  as  he  was  inwardly^  from  what  he 
had  been  when  he  was  only  twenty-four  hours  younger.  He  presented 
himself  and  his  note  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  and  all  was  right 
in  that  quarter.  He  next  repaired  to  Versailles,  and  there  he  was,  in- 
deed, happy. 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  so,"  said  Madame  de  Salis,  when  she  had  heard 
the  great  event;  "you  could  not  be  long  unknown  to  the  government. 
Your  merit  must  be  acknowledged  and  appreciated  at  last." 

"  In  truth,  my  dearest  mother,"  answered  Anatole,  "  if  my  father's 
ring  had  not  been  known,  you  might  have  waited  some  time  before  I 
would  have  been ;"  and  he  related  to  her  how  his  nomination  had  taken 
place  to  the  best  of  his  recollection. 

Great  was  the  astonishment,  many  were  the  expressions  of  admiration, 
and  deep  were  the  thanksgivings  of  the  good  Madame  de  Salis.  She  even 
shed  tears  of  gratitude  to  her  selfish  and  heartless  husband,  and  blessed  his 
memory,  forgetting,  gentle  soul  I  in  the  one  fact  t>f  the  ring,  the  long 
years  of  grief  he  had  entailed  upon  her.  She  kissed  her  son  over  and 
over  again,  praised  him,  admired  him,  thanked  God  for  him;  and 
scarcely  had  she  ceased,  when  she  began  again. 

They  dined  together.    The  Hatted  calf  had  been  killed  for  the  occasion,  * 
in  the  person  of  an  old  hen,  which  had  laid  her  an  egg  every  morning  for 
breakfast  from  time  immemorial ;  and  tough  and  dry  was  the  old  hen. 
But  she  ate  nothing:  her  Anatole  was  before  her,  and  could  she  think  of 
anything  else  when  he  was  there  ? 

And  then  she  would  not  rest  until  she  had  seen  him  comfortably 
nestled  in  his  own  little  cot.  She  hoped  his  pillow  was  not  too  low ;  she 
tucked  in  the  bed-clothes,  wished  him  good  night,  kissed  him,  wished  him 
good  night  again,  burst  into  tears,  prayed  for  him,  blessed  him,  and  then 
tucked  m  the  bed-clothes  again*  At  last  she  left  him  to  sleep ;  but 
during  the  night  Anatole  felt  more  than  once  that  she  was  near  him,  and 
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he  heard  the  door  of  his  room  softly  shut.  Happy  Anatole,  and  happy, 
happy  mother ! 

Next  came  the  leave-taking  early  in  the  morning,  for  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged at  the  Mmistere  that  he  should  be  in  London  on  the  following 
day.  Extensive  had  been  the  preparations  for  his  journey ;  provisions  for 
a  week  had  been  got  ready  for  nim  to  take  on  the  way ;  and  at  length  she 
appeared  with  her  parting  gift,  a  new  bible,  with  metal  clasps,  and  white, 
brae,  and  green  ribbons  to  mark  the  places,  having  a  gilt  heart,  or  cross, 
attached  to  each  of  them.  She  gazed  at  his  face  of  admiration,  with 
child-like  delight  and  satisfaction  :  she  kissed  him  and  blessed  him  again 
and  again.  Something  more  appeared — a  packet  of  papers,  carefully  tied 
together  with  a  pink  ribbon ;  it  contained  his  baptismal  certificate,  her 
registry  of  marriage,  and  a  detailed  account  of  her  relatives  in  England, 
which  she  had  herself  drawn  out  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  to  which 
she  had  added  sundry  marginal  notes,  curious,  explanatory,  and  instruc- 
tive. Opposite  the  name  of  her  first  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Strattondale,  for 
instance,  now  a  man  of  five-and-forty  at  least,  appeared  the  interesting 
information  that 'his  beautiful  fair  hair  fell  in  long  ringlets  down  his  back ; 
and  Lady  Jane,  who  had  died,  a  grandmother,  some  time  since,  figured 
in  this  anachronistic  document,  as  wearing  a  white  frock  and  trousers, 
with  a  blue  sash.  Time  was  nothing  to  Madame  de  Salis ;  her  own  heart 
was  still  young,  and  warm,  and  pure,  as  it  had  been  when  the  gay  young 
officer  of  the  empire  made  a  speculation  of  marrying  her  to  pay  his  debts 
with  her  portion ;  she  could  not  grow  old  in  mind,  and  in  truth  she  still 
was  a  child ;  she  thought  not,  therefore,  that  others  had  changed,  and  the 
memory  of  what  had  been  the  golden  age  in  her  life,  before  she  married, 
was  fresh  in  her  as  that  of  yesterday. 

One  last  embrace,  and  he  was  gone. 

"  God  bless  and  keep  you,  Anatole,  my  sweet,  good  boy !"  muttered  she, 
as  the  train  moved  on.  "When  it  was  nearly  out  of  sight,  she  called  to 
him  to  write  to  her  often ;  and,  after  it  had  gone  at  least  two  miles  on  its 
way,  she  was  still  bending  down  to  listen  to  the  rumbling  sound  of  the 
wheels,  and  the  sputtering  and  snorting  of  the  engine. 

Chapteb  VL 

It  was  one  of  the  first  fine  days  of  early  spring.  Incessant  rain  and  a 
degree  of  cold,  quite  unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  had,  for  some 
time  back,  so  provokingly  interfered  with  the  daily  plans  of  every  one, 
that  a  sudden  and  unanimous  rush  into  the  open  air  seemed  now  to  have 
filled  the  parks  and  other  breathing  organs  of  the  monster,  London.  St 
James's  Park,  which  is  one  of  its  great  lungs,  literally  swarmed  with 
people  of  every  age  and  class.  There  were  children  and  nursery-maids, 
perpetually  obliged  to  run  after  each  other;  invalids  slowly  dragging 
along  their  feeble  limbs,  in  the  strange  delusion  that  they  were  taking 
exercise;  men  of  business,  with  careworn  faces  and  hurried  steps,  pacing 
to  and  fro,  as  if  every  minute,  of  which  they  defrauded  their  offices  and 
eountmg-houses,  was  a  direct  embezzlement  of  the  capital  entrusted  to 
their  care;  guardsmen  and  dragoons,  with  fierce  moustaches  and  clank- 
ing spars  and  sabres,  staring  inwinerB  and  governesses  out  of  countenance, 
and  evidently  penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  this  was  a  more  fitting 

c  2 


a^aWe^able  fieM  for ineir  j&US  Md^ffl^i^n^^^ti^^ft 
thoughtful  eyes  and  riale  cheeks,  pas^ngahhdur  in  searfcR:offBelflWaft»r 
havwg  laboured  through  a  studious  fot^tidon,  aM  fkttfclp'%  ttee^>tes* 
high't,?n  the  fatiguing  chase  'alfer1  tit^atit  Ideas ;  and,5  finally,' J4e»«Uk 
^fficoous  parasols  were  to  be  Wen  bid  'Indie's  attached' 'to'  rfob6n8J*teefffie 
pthw  end  of  wfyich  LiTliputJau  M-ttOgs  ^alhr ;  took'  their ,JaW»gil  Bit 
none  of  these  various'  entitle!  wWch  teemed  td  hkve'beeW^rbfilfclrliiiet 
to  Jjfe  by,  the  vernal -sun.'  :arW  havipg  hardty  vegetated  irf'tfaiifte  of  ■eorjfor 
through  a  tedious  winter-- -none'  6f  these  mcthi'arid'b^&rtaesV  Which 
appeared  to  have  Just  enierged  frdin  dicir  dhrrsalefe  wMh&tiewed vittfityi 
wore  an  expression  of  'stick  Caltp,  complete,  and  almost 'ptao^phlc&r  en- 
joyment of  the  season  knd  the  day,  as  the  ro\v  of  tnifd  ^d'fetatetyibw* 
which  ruminated  behind  the  Admiralty,  aniid  the  staflij'aAd^ables^  tbe^r 
respective  sellers  of  fresh  milk.  Their  apparent  beatitude:  wtts  6bcHs4on«Ht 
disturbed,  it  is  true,  by  some  tiny  wag  of  three  or  four  years  dli/whd'itti 
bulged  in  the  intense  delight  of  pujling  their  tails*  ashe  'passed,  Wb^'A 
hoop  which  may  have  got  entangled  among  their*  legs,  When  it  had  run 
faster  than  the  little  feet  could  follow  it;  but  were  not  these  dun  arid 
jbrindled  beauties  of  Alderney  and  Ayrshire  most  amply  compensated  lb* 
such  annoyances  by  the  soft  and  white  hands  of  the  sweet  little  gfrte,  with 
deep  blue  eyes,  and  with  glossy  curls  of  fair  and  silken  hair  waving  down 
their  backs,  who  had  promised  not  to  cry  for  calces  when  they  passed  the 
confectioner's  shop  in  Cockspur-street,  on  condition  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  pat  the  cows? 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  two  gentlemen  descended  the  steps  from 
Carlton  House  Terrace,  and  crossed  the  parade-ground.  The  elder  of 
the  two  was  leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of  the  other ;  and,  as  they  walked 
slowly  along,  he  spoke  with  great  earnestness  and  considerable  volubility. 
He  was  listened  to  with  evident  deference;  and  the  subject  on  which  he 
talked  must  have;  been  of  some  importance  to  his  hearer,  for  the  latter 
qeemed  to  devote' his  wholf  attention  to  the  words  which  fell  from  him, 
and  to  fear  lest  any  one  of  then)  should  be  lost 

As  they  proceeded  thus,  'they  were  overtaken  by  a  person  who  rode  a 
powerful  and  high-trotting  black  horse,  followed  by  a  groom  on  a  more 
spirited  and  better  bred  animal.  *  The  rider  of^the  first  pulled  up  when  he 
saw  the  two  gentlemen,  and  bowedto  them  with  marked  respect. 
,     "  There  are  hews  from  Canada,  this  mornitig,  $i?  Richard,"  he  said. 
^ ""  IncLepH  Has  anything  occurred*"  '  u'  f- 

^  w  Some  disturbance,  it  seems,  hut  we  hav6  no  official  despatch,  and  it 
does,  not  appear  to  be  serious.  The  report  has  got  abroad.  However, 
Jwe  know  nothing  as  yet  of  thepartiGulars  or  of  the 'causes.'* 

"  They  are  not  difficult  to  conjecture,"  mattered  the  person  who  had 
been  addressed  as  Sir  Richard  i'bd^^tf  anxious  to  avoid  discussion,  he 
interrupted,  himself  by  saying;  ^AlUJw1  me  to  introduce  my  son  to  yon* 
lordship  ;w  and,  after  they  had  BBw&l  to'each  other,  the  heavy  black  wai 
again  put  into  a  ajnck  trot.      ,"'v>/;"    "j1  "    » 

j     "Now,  Frank,  this  nnght  ju'slt  snit-flo^  "but 

jjre  you  thoroughly  acquainted  wtyh"aB  tfifc  bearings  of  the  case?  for  there 
,is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  of  J&peik5ng  on  a  subject  which  you  are 
lipt  per/ectfy  master  of,  and  more  especially  when  it  n  a  maiden  speech. 
Ah,  there  is  Lord  Gruffe  stopping  ar &eT 'private  entrance  of  the  Colonial 


/Qffice*ifft  Jfrt  ityn,3ippe*  wjll  not  go  flown  to  the  house i  until  they  have 
fCftfitdy^ftbpufi  *he  Canada  intelligence.  Now,  if  you  think  you  can  risk 
th*.fffat  jpnproiion  .by  an  attempt  on  this  affair,  you  would  do  well  to 
.^fte  ,^im,  a  ^otty  informing  him  that  you  mean  to  put  the  question^ 
'Whether. or :not  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  has  acted  on  instrnc- 
tttps  from  Jfre  Colonial  Office,  with  regard  to  the  bill  for  indemnity  of 
Jtases-  suffered  in,  the.  rebellion?'  which,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  will 
{>e  icrana  to,  have  some  connexion  with  the  last  news." 
>  ?!  J  think  I  ought  try  it;  and  at  all  events,  I  would  still  have  the  Par- 
liamentary Oaths  Bill  to  fail  back  upon,"  replied  the  young  man, 
.  "  Yes,  by  all  means.  Do  you  write  the  note  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
M  they  cannot  Jiave  sufficient  documents  from  Canada — I  mean  ostensible 
desps&hefl^-as,  J  dare  say  they  have  received  full  particulars  in  their  pri- 
vate letters  they  are  so  fond  o£  they  will  avoid  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, ajid  you  will  then  have  more  confidence  to  undertake  the  subject 
which  you  have  prepared." 

14  But  if  this  Canada  affair,"  remarked  the  son,  "  is  of  so  little  import- 
ance, would  it  be  well  to  appear  to  make  much  of  a  trifle  ?  and  would  it 
not  look  as  if  you  wished  to  attack  the  ministry,  which  is  not  your  game 
at  present  ?  Besides,  I  fear  the  putting  me  forward  to  do  it,  instead  of 
doing  it  yourself,  would  injure  you  in  public  opinion." 

"  My  dear  Frank,  the  Canada  news  must  be  important ;  Gruffe  must 
be  thoroughly  informed,  as  he  would  not  have  mentioned  anything  to  me 
which  he  does  not  see  daylight  through.*9 

"  Yea ;  but  he  said  it  was  not  serious." 
•  "  And  for  that  very  reason,"  replied  Sir  Richard,  "  I  say  it  is.  But  to 
return  to  what  you  said  about  my  attacking  the  cabinet;  I  think  some- 
thing of  that  land  has  become  necessary  now,  for  there  has  been  too 
much  talk  of  late  about  my  having  joined  them,  and  I  must  recover  my 
neutral  position.  Perhaps,  a  little  later  in  the  session,  I  shall  even  be 
obliged  to  get  up  something  about  Ireland,  but  we  shall  see.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  little  spurt  from  you  will  do  no  harm.  On  the  Oaths  Bill, 
however,  whatever  you  may  do  about  the  Canada  question,  take  care 
thai  you  support  it.     That  is  essential." 

The  young  legislator,  having  assented  to  his  father's  suggestions, 
which  were  dictated  by  his  old  experience,  both  in  the  senate  and  in  the 
cabinet,  now  left  him  to  put  the  plan  into  execution,  and,  saying  that 
they  would  meet  at  the  House  of  Commons,  he  entered  the  low  and 
vaulted  passage  which  leads  through  a  part  of  Whitehall  into  Downing- 
street. 

The  young  man  went  into  the  waiting-room  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
and,  seating  himself  at  a  table  on  which  writing  materials  were  prepared 
for  the  use  of  those  who  had  business  to  transact,  he  commenced  the  cony 
position  of  his  first  note  as  a  member  of  parliament,  for  he  had  lately 
been  elected,  and  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  preceding  week.  Several  gen- 
tlemen were  walking  about  in  the  passages  and  the  waiting-room,  occa- 
sionally looking  out  at  the  window,  or  whistling  a  tune,  or  examining  a 
map  of  New  South  Wales,  which  graced  the  wall  on  one  side,  and  formed 
the  pendant  to  a  sheet  almanack  on  the  other,  with  an  imposing  front 
view  of  Osborne  House  above  it  They  seemed  to  have  been  waiting 
some  tame)  and  the  new  comer  felt  glad  that  he  had  seen  Earl  Gruffe 
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V  Wr  the  office,  as  he  thought  that  their  patience  would  not  now  be  much 
'ir*nger  taxed.  Their  number  was  destined,  however,  to  be  increased,  for 
he  heard  the  question  put  to  the  messenger  in  the  passage : 

"  Can  I  see  Mr.  Hippes  now?" 

"  Don't  know,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  take  this  card  to  him,  and  say  that  I  am 
waiting?*' 

When  the  messenger  went  upstairs,  the  applicant  for  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Hippes  entered  the  waiting-room,  and  threw  himself  on  a 
chair  with  a  deep  sigh.  The  youthful  member  of  parliament  looked  at 
him:  he  was  a  man  still  young,  though  verging  on  middle  age,  but  ap- 
pearing older  than  he  really  was  on  account  of  a  haggard  mien  of  fixed 
despair,  painfully  indicating  that  great  mental  suffering  was  at  work 
within.  Yet  his  pale  and  agitated  countenance  bore  no  expression  of 
shame  or  of  an  uneasy  conscience ;  for  a  proud  curl  of  the  upper  lip  and 
a  scornful  frown  conveyed  the  image  of  a  man  who  was  struggling  against 
persecution  and  injustice.  The  observer  resumed  his  occupation  with 
the  inward  conclusion  that  one  of  the  many  victims  of  official  want  of 
principle  and  good  feeling,  and  one  of  the  numerous  living  proofs  of  the 
disunion  of  honour  and  policy  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  now 
sat  before  him. 

The  messenger  returned,  and  said  that  Mr.  Hippes  was  not  at  the 


"  Did  he  receive  the  letter  I  left  this  morning  ?" 

"  Can't  say,  sir." 

"  But  you  took  it  upstairs  yourself  and  you  told  me  that  you  had  left 
it  on  his  table.     He  must  have  received  it." 

"  Very  likely,  sir." 

"  Has  he  been  at  the  office  since  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  has/' 

"  And  did  he  not  say  at  what  hour,  or  on  what  day,  he  could  see  me  2 
Did  he  not  tell  you  that  I  might  call  again  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

The  unfortunate  man  turned  on  his  heel,  with  his  eyes  starting  from 
their  sockets,  and  his  fists  clenched ;  he  pushed  his  hat  violently  over  his 
forehead,  and  rushed  into  the  street 

"  Poor  Somerville!"  said  one  of  those  who  were  waiting  to  another 
standing  near  him.  "  Sam  Hippes  really  should  see  him,  for  he  was  not 
in  mult.  What  can  he  find  to  say  to  his  wife  now?  This  will  kill  her. 
How  many  children  has  he— do  you  know?" 

"  Three  or  four,  I  believe,"  answered  the  other.  "  They  ought  to  re- 
instate him;  but  I'm  sure  they  won't." 

"  They  never  do,"  rejoined  the  first,  "  however  much  a  man  may  de- 
serve it,  and  however  free  from  blame  he  may  have  been ;  unless,  to  be 
sure,  they  are  forced  to  do  so,  by  influential  connexions.  But  poor 
Somerville  has  none,  and  he  is  irrecoverably  ruined,  and  his  family  left  to 
starve,  in  order  that  those  above  him  may  not  be  exposed." 

The  debutant  in  political  life  was  grieved  and  oppressed  by  the  tragic 
scene  which  he  had  witnessed,  and  he  felt  an  ardent  ambition  rise  within 
him  to  attain  high  office,  while  he  vowed  that,  if  such  were  his  destiny, 
no  Somerville  should  leave  him  unheard  and  in  despair. 
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He  had  finished  Ids  note,  in  the  mean  time,  and  as  he  had  heard  ;  •  ) 
messenger  say  that  Mr.  Hippes  was  not  at  the  office,  he  told  him!,  wL  a 
he  gave  it  to  him,  that  it  was  of  an  urgent  nature,  and  that  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed  should  receive  k 
before  he  went  to  the  House  of  Commons." 

"  What  name  shall  I  say,  sir?" 

"  Mr.  Francis  Pitt;  as  he  is  not  here,  you  would  do  well  to  send  it  to 
him  without  loss  of  time." 

The  messenger  disappeared,  and  Mr*  Pitt  left  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  former  had  not  been  two  minutes  absent  from  the  waiting-room, 
when  he  returned  with  the  greatest  precipitation,  calling  for  Mr.  Pitt. 
He  asked  the  bystanders  where. he  was,  as  Mr.  Hippes  was  anxious  to  see 
him,  and  was  waiting  for  him.  But  Mr.  Pitt  was  gone ;  and  the  other 
expectants  laughed  bitterly,  while  one  of  them  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
"  Poor  Somerville  I" 

He  was  pitied  by  strangers ;  but  he  had  been  deserted  by  his  imme- 
diate superiors  in  office,  who  should  have  supported  him,  and  he  was 
harshly  repulsed  at  head-quarters,  when  he  should  at  least  have  been 
listened  to  in  his  own  defence.  He  had  fallen  into  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, without  being  in  any  way  to  blame,  and,  instead  of  standing  by  him 
for  the  vindication  of  what  was  right,  they  feared  lest  they  should  be 
dragged  downwards  by  him.  They  left  him  to  fall  alone,  and  would  do 
nothing  to  help  him  up  again. 


Chapter  VII. 

Tbuly  one  of  the  best  qualities  that  the  world  can  boast  of  is,  that,  in 
certain  circumstances,  it  always  acts  in  a  certain  manner ;  so  that  none 
can  be  deceived  by  it,  excepting  through  their  own  ignorance.  In  the 
rising,  there  is  utter  selfishness ;  in  the  risen  there  is  obdurate  indiffer- 
ence; and  in  both,  there  is  unjust  condemnation  for  those  who  are  less 
selfish  and  less  indifferent  than  themselves.  But  these  are  facte  which 
are  generally  learnt  by  sad  experience,  and  which  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  generous  disposition  to  doubt,  until  they  are  forced  upon  credence 
by  the  chilling  hand  of  adversity. 

Had  Mr.  Somerville  known  them,  he  would  perhaps  have  shrunk  from 
risking  his  position  in  life  for  the  sake  of  principles,  which  are  rarely 
appreciated ;  but  this  had  been  his  last  illusion.  He  had  now  lost  it;  and 
it  is  a  dire  waking,  when  one  feels  that  there  never  can  be  sleep  again. 
He  had  acted  as  he  thought  was  right,  regardless  of  the  dangers  which 
he  knew  he  must  incur  ;  he  had  hoped  to  do  good,  notwithstanding  that 
it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  much  unavoidable  annoyance  to  himself;  but 
he  had  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  his  being  abandoned  by  his 
colleagues  and  superiors,  and  perhaps  traduced  for  having  attempted  to 
act  uprightly,  and  dared  to  be  what  they  were  incapable  of  becoming. 
To  prove  themselves  to  be  in  the  right,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
assert  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  Their  statements  were  believed.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  justify  his  conduct.     He  could  not  but  succumb. 

In  his  despair  he  adopted  a  new  philosophy,  and  decided  that  the  only 
good  which  exists  in  this  world  is  the  absence  of  evil ;  ergoy  man  should 


dp  nqfting  m  the.  hflpe  ofjar^fle  ttfvatffcagg,  but  esetaw  erfejtftfwg 

'#v3j.  Jjowever,  haa.not  J^en  ^(ud^^^^^jaad.hf)  W^iA^wiJWM 
desperate  a  condition  as  can  well  be  imagined.  His  family  depended 
solely  on  his  exertions,,  and  ho.jfpp^^ot.^sm  .tfpp, ;t?wkfa£w$to>od 
{or  them  elsewhere., .  Where  he,  wa*  %  coul^  e^tffq<#UYitf,  '  WMW» 
soever  .he  turned  he  was  »mpt  tby $xi  te^ressjonqf  yamsure*  and*hii«*.> 
^uct  Jiad,  indeed,  been*9u^,84|(c^#d.n^ 

hpd.  bejeii  8fiUty,of  $e ^he^npu*  crime  of ,  pipftpiag  *n#h  fan4  #**SgbJb 
fojrWaj^nesp^  j»%y^7,    {    „>,  ,  .    ,  „,..   ,7/ '    .j.i.  i„  /r  ..-i,  ,-„».■  *l 

"  there  jfjs  .^sepous,8J$  Mfpuld-be reasonable  snec^^.n^nsAos^.t^kfift 
by  serious! and  ^Qul^^^rpasonable  people,  who, 4ffia,onJy  s*y,oom*no* 
things  on  common  subjects,  when  the  •  misfortune*  of  saufe  dear-  fkjendtflft 
companion  in,  officejare  commented  :on,  arhich  never  faty.^^einanatfate 
mbst  satisFaoiori^y  to^hem,  if  not  to  him,  that  they  hfflfe  falL,bften;  $hfe 
natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  his  own  folly  ^r  misconduct.,  Ttaffr 
cannot,  then,  be  expected  to  do  anything  to  assist  him,  however  ,HHftb> 
they  migj^t  wish  to  do  so,  for  it  is  a  hopeless  case;  and  thampre  ifcey 
rase  him  the  deeper  he  will  fall.  This  is  a  convenient  philosophy.  JJtflJ 
if  they  had  been  placed  in  hb  position,  would  they  have  acted  better? 
Perhaps  not  half  so  well.  Yet  we  must  wear  the  ragged  tissue  in  which 
the  world  spins  its  judgments ;  we  must  assume  the  garb  that  is  fashioned 
for  us,  and  be  content,  to  appear  under  colours, which,  all  false  and  con* 
trary  to  justice  and  charity  as  they  may  be,  are  the  livery  of  ill-success  in 
life.     It  clung  to  Somerville  like  the /envenomed  garment  of  Alcides. 

We  are  taught  to  believe  that  adversity  does  us  good,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  our  moral  character  and  for  the  further- 
ing of  our  gradual  pipgiftts  towards  perfection.  This  has  been  the  maxim 
of  many  centuries;  it  nas  descended  from  Socrates  to  the  preacher  of  the 
sermon  we  heard  last  Sunday,  in  an  unbroken  line  of  dogmatical  tra- 
dition. But  we  are  not,  now-a-days,  so  apt  and  ready  to  receive  as 
axioms  such  solemn  and  plausible  commonplaces  as  our  fathers  were. 
We  view  things,  as  the  Wond  grows  older,  in  a  more  practical  light,  and 
we  must  have  every-day  experience  to  stamp  our  belief  with  the  seal  of 
plain  and  palpable  truth  before  we  admit  a  theory,  however  hackneyed, 
to  be  correct 

Much  and  uninterrupted  prosperity  will,  doubtless,  corrupt  and  harden 
many  hearts;  but  has  it  that  effect  on  all,  or  even  on  the  generality? 
Occasional  misfortunes  will,  undeniably,  tenjd  to  draw  some  minds  from 
an  over-great  attachment  to  sublunary  objects;,  but  are  there  not  others, 
and  very  many  too,  who  are  borne  down  and  hopelessly  soured  by  ill- 
success  in  life?  Are  there  not  discontented  and  complaining  spirits 
which  are  softened  and  improved  by  unwonted  prosperity  ?  Wild  beasts 
are  tamed  by  kindness  aloue;  an3t  are  there  no  human  wild  beasts? 

Either  extreme  may  correct/ or <\  debase  the  evil  tendencies  of  man's 
nature ;  and  their  respective  eneclsln'ust  clepend  on  individual  character. 
Let  not  the  exceptions  be  mistaken  for  the  wile;  and  let  sweeping  clauses, 
therefore,  be  abjured.  The  most  safe  and  unerring  principle  will  ever 
be,  to  prove  our  worthiness  to  attain  or. continue  to  enjoy  prosperity,  by 
endeavouring  to  raise  others  from  adversity,  rather  than  by  leaving  them 
to  be  improved  by  it,  for  we  know  not  what  influence  it  may  exercise 


-which  fell  from  the 


Abd  <fc  this  'ttot 'cotoionint  wi^h1  the  dtfrine  precep^ 

le  lips  of  the  mat  Master  of  t^e  only  true  and  In- 

Ml*l^toMfee6piiy,  ADoutftdbiVeTS  ft  tou  would  they  should'  do  unto 

'iWir^^Wwithlrainan  nature?;  bo4  official  nature  is  formed  of  oilier 
ckpf'tiA  fiAtife1  In  ptabttc  life,  frbffi  flWapeiicy  of  its  most  predominant 
caM^'W'a*  ta«ri8% 'produce' tf  VKrect  and  immediate  deterioration 
rfifttriini* wfcrfh,  W  policy  is  hostfle'  W  the  eifcstence  of  a  desire  to  make 
t^^wt'attd^iitary  imldehcfes, Wth  wMch,]Mgh  office  »  invested, 
beneficially  available.  We  cannot  expect  the  ljerdi&m  of  resignation  in 
4h*  tajfe%^k^cases,'  and  th6  fortitude*  bfAnAtqle  deSafis  in  bear^ 
i^«M*fetetf  diiapporhtments,  as  he  $d,  fs,  more  uncommon  among  men; 
Ann'  fncY  iMftfce  xle&pafr  of  SomertiUe. 

Aifro*  the"  eondoct  of  Louis  Napoleon,  it  was;  iHdeefl,  a  rare  excep- 
tion ^:'*atf'6f  the  colleagues  and  superiors  of  th6  English  employ! 
t&Aik  gtW&titttettt',  Iras  such  as  xs  but  too  frequent  in  the  annals  of 
menu  use* 

dleM*  Jbhi  there  is  a  deep  and  solemn  lesson  in  thine  example,  and  a 
tttfcfcr  oirey  though  not  less  true,  in  that  of  thy  friends ! 


SONGS    OF    THE,    MONTH. 

MAT. 

By  J.  EL  Ca*thnte3. 

Bright-eyed,  laughing,  joyous'  May  J  ( 
Nature's  bridal  holiday!         /        /, '  )'      { 
Come  again  to  glad  our  sight ','  'r 

With  thy  blossoms  red  and  whiter^-    ',' 
Blossoms  that,  with  perfume  fate^     t  f*  ( 
Make  sweet  incense  m  the  air; 
Such  as,  in  the  sunshine  clear,  i    ,-  , 

Come 'not  often  in  the  year. 

Bright-eyed,  laughing,  joyous  May. !  . 

Come  again,  swee.t  holiday  J  , 

'  Falry-hauntedj.  smiling  May!     t  ,' 
'  When  brjffht  faces  all  seem  gay;  ^  .  # 
' ' '     Month  wheij  childhood^  merry  Vpjce   / 
Bids  the  wopds  and  lanes  'jrejoice; 
Like  a  fairy,  'mid  the  dowers^       . 
Seems  each  little cn$#orour& l'" 
Bending  with  the  weight'  ojf  blossom 
Dropping  o'er  its  tittle  Jbosbm ; 
Singing,  in  its  homeward*  way, 
"  Come  again,  sweet  holiday !" 

Bright-eyed,  laughing,  smiling  May ! 

Come  again,  sweet  holiday ! 


t  :l 


■  / 
i 


.« > 


(       **      ) 


ROUND    ISLAND,    OFF    MAURITIUS. 

BY  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  LLOYD. 

It  having  occurred  to  me,  from  the  countless  flocks  of  sea  birds  inhar 
biting  the  desert  islands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mauritius,  that 
there  might  be  some  chance  of  obtaining  a  small  supply  of  "  guano"  for 
the  use  of  the  planters  of  this  colony,  I  had  long  had  a  desire  to  visit 
Round  Island  and  Serpent  Island,  more  particularly  as  rumours  had 
reached  me  that  a  most  dangerous  reef,  with  heavy  breakers,  was  rapidly 
growing  up  at  some  distance  to  the  north-north-east  of  the  latter  island. 
As  these  inhospitable  shores  were  said  to  be  almost  inapproachable 
during  the  winter  months,  on  account  of  the  very  heavy  surf  constantly 
rolling  in  with  the  south-east  trades,  I  awaited  as  I  thought  a  favourable 
time  in  the  hurricane-months,  when  the  frequent  and  protracted  calms 
might  give  a  chance  of  a  smooth  sea,  and  the  opportunity  of  pursuing 
the  researches  I  wished  to  make. 

In  the  month  of  December  last  I  accordingly  made  preparations  for 
our  little  voyage,  and  having  obtained,  by  the  Kindness  of  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  of  Mauritius,  the  use  of  the  colonial  schooner,  Legere,  she 
was  sent  round  to  Flacq,  and  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  with  the  baro- 
meter steady,  and  the  weather  apparently  fine,  I  set  out  in  company 
with  my  friends,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Kerr  and  Captain  Halkett,  as  well 
as  with  Mr.  Corby,  the  government  surveyor  for  that  part  of  the  island* 

On  our  arrival  at  Flacq,  we  found  the  Legere  at  anchor  within  the 
dangerous  reef,  which,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  belts  this  part 
of  the  main  land ;  but  during  the  few  hours  which  our  journey  had  ab- 
sorbed, the  whole  aspect  of  the  heavens  had  already  changed,  and  on  our 
reaching  the  Leghre>  the  deep  roar  of  the  surf,  and  the  light  changeable 
breeze,  left  us  but  little  time  to  decide  whether  to  pursue  our  journey 
or  not. 

The  most  adventurous  carried  the  day,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  most  awful  position  that  a  strong  current,  a  failing 
breeze,  and  a  vessel  unmanageable  in  a  narrow  channel,  with  mountains 
of  breakers  within,  I  may  say,  a  few  feet  of  us  on  either  side,  could  have 
placed  us. 

Our  good  fortune,  however,  prevailed,  and,  after  just  escaping  being 
ingulfed  in  the  tremendous  surf  which  had  set  in  with  such  terrific  vio- 
lence across  the  Passe  of  Flacq,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  clear  offing. 

We  had  hardly  advanced  mid-channel  towards  Hound  Island,  before 
the  troubled  sea  and  the  swiftly  flying  scud  warned  us  that  our  haven 
must  be  near  and  our  landing  prompt. 

The  wonderful  escape  we  had  just  had  from  the  breakers  of  Flacq 
Passe,  determined  us  at  all  hazards  to  give  that  place  a  wide  berth ;  and 
there  being  no  shelter  to  leeward,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  risk  a  land- 
ing at  Round  Island,  the  wind  being  yet  in  a  favourable  quarter  for  that 
object. 

Our  gallant  little  bark,  half  buried  in  the  angry  foam,  quickly  neared 
our  haven,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  fine  whale-boat,  well  anchored 
with  a  strong  hawser,  a  determination  to  land  at  all  hazards,  a  steady 
hand  and  quick  eye,  and,  above  all,  with  plenty  of  good  fortune,  we  landed 
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our  party  safely  on  this  tremendous  coast,  with  only  a  wetting,  and  the 
schooner  lost  not  a  moment  in  making  sail,  as  I  had  already  directed  her, 
to  Grand  Bay,  there  to  await,  in  comparatively  safe  shelter,  what  Provi- 
dence should  determine. 

Our  situation  appeared  forlorn  enough,  thrust  on  a  desert  island,  appa- 
rently half-buried  in  the  lashing  billows  on  all  sides,  with  little  or  no 
shelter  from  sun  or  rain,  a  limited  allowance  of  water,  and  no  very  exten- 
sive larder.  The  sun  shone,  however,  as  yet  gaily,  and  these  very  cir- 
cumstances appeared  to  produce  on  all  of  us  that  peculiar  excitement 
which  it  is  the  strange  taste  of  some  people  to  seek  and  enjoy,  and  we 
consequently,  with  light  hearts  and  a  bustling  gaiety,  commenced  our 
allotted  operations  to  make  secure  for  the  night. 

Having  rolled  our  water-barrels  so  far  up  the  shelving  rocks  as  to  pre- 
clude all  threatened  danger— indeed,  so  far  as  to  cause  a  laugh  from  the 
idlers  at  our  unnecessary  precautions — we  looked  to  our  means  of  personal 
shelter.  Having  entrusted  this  part  of  the  arrangements  (traveller-like) 
to  another,  we  round  that  it  consisted  entirely  in  one  tarpaulin  with  ten 
thousand  holes  in  it ;  with  one  consent,  most  friendly  inquiries  were  made 
after  sundry  bags  and  cloaks  hitherto  left  neglected  below. 

With  something  like  a  hearty  laugh  at  our  imprudence,  we  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  adventures,  and  quickly  found,  from  the  swarms  of  rabbits  and 
the  forests  of  palm-trees,  that  there  was,  for  the  moment,  no  danger  of 
starving. 

The  sun  still  shone  brilliantly,  although  Mauritius  was  entirely  out  of 
sight ;  but  the  packed  clouds,  the  suffocating  heat,  and  the  dull  sight  of 
the  now  light  winds,  told  us  we  must  prepare  for  a  struggle  with  the  ele- 
ments, in  which  we  should  most  probably  come  off  the  worst. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  all  the  privations  we  had  to  suffer 
in  the  heavy  storm  that  came  on,  nor  of  our  anxieties  and  hope  during  a 
seven  days9  imprisonment  on  those  inhospitable  shores,  some  of  those  days 
exposed  to  the  tremendous  blast  which  at  last  did  come,  when  we  were 
without  fire,  or  the  means  of  cooking  our  provisions,  without  any  shelter 
but  the  crevices  in  the  rocks,  deluged  with  the  torrents  of  rain,  and  all 
our  stock  of  fresh  water  washed  away  by  the  furious  surf,  although  we 
had  with  the  greatest  labour  removed  the  barrels  again  another  200  feet 
up  the  inclined  plane,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  waves. 

I  may  only  add  that  our  kind  and  anxious  friends  in  Port  Louis  did  not 
forget  us,  and  there  were  those  at  their  post  whom  we  love  and  prize;  and 
although  the  ships  in  the  harbour  had  been  in  the  greatest  confusion 
and  iinminent  danger,  matters  had  been  so  promptly  looked  to,  that  the 
moment  our  friends  could  with  safety  put  to  sea,  they  made  all  haste  to 
the  rescue  of  the  prisoners ;  and  it  is  to  the  namesake  of  our  gracious 
prince,  the  Albert  steamer,  with  a  crew  of  most  gallant  fellows  from  her 
Majesty's  ship  Conway,  that,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  we  owed*  our 
liberation. 

Imagine  a  surf  washing  to  and  into  the  cavern  over  the  landing-rock, 
and  high  up  the  precipitous  rocks.  In  such  a  surf  a  whale-boat  with  the 
frigate's  crew  made  its  appearance  to  rescue  us,  to  my  astonishment  with 
their  jackets  on,  add  apparently  rowing  in  for  the  rocks.  I  was  so 
astounded  at  first,  I  waited  to  see  if  they  would  lay  on  their  oars ;  but 
no,  they  pulled  on  to  their  fate,  and  a  few  moments  more  would  have 
settled  it.  It  was  time  to  act — my  party  were  all  around  me.  I  en- 
joined silence.     Happily  I  have  good  lungs — "  Boat  ahoy !"  from  the 


rock  above  through  the  roaring  flood  was  dft«epeatedVannV<tliankfGbd, 
at  last  heard.  -  'MBdatahoyir    j.#  .Ll  ,il/  -    <;•.:..;•,.•.-.  r.  .  *.,/  « 
oii^HaDol^i  •..  ■■'"   lJ   .  ;*.Jfu,h  .i-!i.   ^  .'♦..■•    «:   •   m|.   ,.„mJ 

"Baekof  alL"  '.   :  .    -m.  .   •...,• 

o.iVQmklhMk'ofalL?  :    ...i      n-  ,«,-■■    .-  .     .  -        " -^    '.'  •• 

"  Silence !  attention."  n- 

t,  "Keep your  rternweU on. >*  \  -   •    i..,  •.  ..i     .  •.  t  ,I..i,  ;•  /     ■  I 

i,^VLi|ten/''.  ■■      -.•-  •»...     t   i.  *•■•      «     .  i      ■■■//  -.•//  rl     .  ■    .  v. 

)  ic< Have  your any  anchor?'':  <•  ■    »    •!•.  -  '  ••   /•>*: 

-,  wj#ir    .      Ml|  -i;„   ;;,  •  .  .    :       .  •  »  . .    ,  ..uj 

-  "H«»e^ouraof.gfai*»k??. 

"N<fc"  ■  •   ..■>•'■:•'    »■•  i-    .   '  ■  -; 

'    '?  Have  you  any  hawsers  ?"  .    / 

"No."      ,    ..  *  v  -.".:  •■    .,., 

"Back  off  quick,  and  bale  away."  •     ■      i 

"  Attention." 

"  Go  back  to  your  ship—bring'  off  two  grapnels  and  two*  coils  of  refto 
-^and  strip.  If  you  can  get  them*  tell  the  master  to  draw*  ia  a  little 
closer  under  the  lee  of  that  surf  on  the  rocks  there.  -If  there  are  nd 
anchors  or  rope  make  sail  for  Mauritius.  Away/' 
.  The  whaler  backed  out  beautifully,  and  in  an  hour's  tune  returned-^ 
the  men  stripped  of  everything,  with  their  noble  faces  showing  that  they 
now  understood  their  danger,  and  their  determination  to  rescue  us~+*uch  a 
physiognomy  and  such  chivalrio  determination  as  can  be  inherent  in  few 
but  Jack. 

This  time  they  approached  more  cautiously;  steadily  and  slowly  ap- 
proaching within  ear- shot,  which  was  now  more  distant,  previous  exertion 
making  the  voice  more  deep  and  hoarse. 

.  After  making  a  signal  of  attention,  and  making  them  hold  up  their  gear 
to  be  satisfied  of  it*  efficiency,,  an  anchor  was  dropped  sar  out,  and  the 
coxswain  and  another  u  payed  out ;"  she  neared,  she  bounded  on  the 
siirftf  and  sprung  back  with  the  swiftness  of  a  deer.  All  right— she  rode 
beautifully,  and  a  good  bucket  for  baling. 

"Now  attention  and  listen-  Haul  off— mind  that  wave— lookout- 
hold  on  boys.  Ah !  that's  beautiful-— she's  a  good  one.  Now,  ease 
away— make  fast  that  rope  to  the  boom  tharwt.  Now  eare  away  when 
there's  a  lull,  and  you  leave  us  the  end  of  that  coil.  Now's  your  time. 
Hah!  hold  on  my  man  for  your  life—never  mind,  steady — try  again." 

After  a  few  heaves  it  was  done,  and  nay  three  men  had  their  directions. 
Now  came  the  ordeal  for  us— the  mountains  of  waves  entirely  covered  the 
landing-place,  and  spent  their  fury  up  the  rocks,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
extreme  point  that  there  was  momentary  sooting,  and  by  the  time  you 
could  run  to  the  edge,  the  little  boat  was  in  an  abyss  below,  the  boat 
being  in  the  greatest  danger  from  her  now-  touching  the  rocks. 

It  was  only  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  that  we  were  all  safely 
delivered  from  our  most  perilous  position  and  trials,  but  an  opportune 
moment  arrived,  and  one  of  my  companions  awaited  to  run  hand  in  hand 
with  me,  and,  when  told  to  jump  for  his  life, 

"  Steady  boys !  Now  run — run,  sir.  Jump  quick,  or  you  are  too 
late." 

u  I  cannot,  by  Heaven!'* 

"  Look  out,  away — haul  off— ran  for  your  life.  Whew  I  that  was  a 
-ough  embrace.     Now,  dear  — ,  go  you  must  nest  time." 


USWlIBime^akla^«?ffivem  ?W  f*»<,ft  ^iinn.i  'jifi  r(jiM.T|{t  .,/  .(!j,  /Ioot 

"  Now  run— quick,  jump— Ah,  Lloyd.    Te^as**>t"help:— dAY  »il  m;I  Ja 

Down,  down  he  went,  and,  thanks  to  Providence,  landed  HalE  in  'the 
boat  and  half  overboard.  '  **       -   < -  •  " 

"All  right!  we  have  got  him,  sir.  Lie  down  ;id  tfoiibttom  of  the 
boat,  sir."  ^  '...■.-'       •.;,<-.- 

To  my  wonderment,  all  our  party,  that  is  souH>got  o$  and-we'difl'not 
swamp.  It  was  worth  a  mans  lifetime  to  see  such  an  act<of  gsUfdnt 
devotion,  and  such  strength  and  energy,  but'  I'wilknerotPge  tONRound 
Island  again.  And  the  best  of  it  was,  my  wife  was  looking  on  «M  the 
time,  as  she  got  into  a  fright  about  me,  and 'wtaaas)  fpioyiiatfae  <ateWmer. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  and  I  only  wish  I  had  the  talent  to  portray  iff.' 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  narrative,  we  observwt  «omer  <oufioiis  ontica  of 
some  of  the  birds  during  the  storm;  and  during  our  forced  sojourn  we 
witnessed  from  our  half-sheltered  nooks  BWiavVfandeHutanfl  impressive 
scene  in  the  strife  of  the  elements  and  the  indescribable  magnifioeace  of 
liarti^stfoaswavefly  beating  with  overwhelming  vJelenoe-*-the  crumbling 
pts*tnice«  toarehth'onr*ery  feet— that  we  never  shall  forget  a  sqght  which- 
pot  far<inort»Js  have  had  the  opportunity  of  safely  enjoying. 

It  has  given  me  besides  an  opportunity  of  entemg  upon  a  subject 
whlekl  am  not  aware1  has- 'bee*  either  known  or  brought  to  notice- by 
aattaatifts^aiMl  which  my  previous?  rerj  simple  narration  would  not  have* 
warranted. 

••  During'  the  setting  in  of  tke<grika,  we  temarked  the  busy  and  appa*f 
rently  restless  motions  of  the  red-tailed  boasen,  the  Phaeton  Phrenieurusj 
-aAfyriads  of  these- birds  east  on  this  island;  and  tp  our' titter  astonish- 
ment, what  we  badcniy  previously  remarked  to  be  a  most  becoming  orna*< 
ment  in  the  tail  of  these  splendid  sea-birds,  proved  to  he  aa  essential  por* 
tkm.of  the.beautifui  mechanism  which  .sxiftafe^htai^ofdad'tnein  to  aid 
at"  their  swift  a*d  varied  motionsv  and  (that/ th*  ttto  slender!  arid'  delicate* 
feather*  o£ their  taU«e*ver*awm  *s  a.  <tiru*Vier/'  op  '^back-water/' /which- 
a&th  their  feet  they  worked*  with  the  greatest  ea*e/att  ramditjv  dn  either 
side,  to  guide  them  in  their  evolutbnd  in 'steering  through  thealtv  »«f 
-  It  was  not*o*v  bvfe  hnndred%  thatlwe  ssfra^^sysnff^tsiaoBteitfa- 
ofdcnaiy  power;  abdit  was  beautiful'  to  I  observe  the  suddenness  and) 
energy  with  which  they  msed' this'  ebnple  naohraej  when-  in  punaim? 
their  course  against  the  increasing  j  gale  -they-  discovered  abibehind- If 
jutting  rock,  and;  seizifagt their rteHy  hud  placing  it  almost)  1st  right! 
angles  to  their  tasty,  and '^heirvfesJdTout^^ 

toon,  they  changed  then?;  course  m^tboiciHjtoleTeaoe  of 'a  tew  feet,'  i  »*/ 
almost  say  a-fcwi  inchest  •  fiat1  for. 'wftaessins^  the  feet,  I  could  hardly* 
have  credited  ihe  fe^lienoa-efsoTsniii  aimaterial' to 'such  a  pnrpos&r 
farttuaately  the:  oormbocation  -o^mysridads  wttil  not  place  me  in  thaft 
uiUf;ui  i   iwitli  ugniil  In  olhciii     n  i  il  m    i  *■  f 

<  As-  toe  histories  1  ha v*  read  iofli this  >binl  do  not  give  any  notice  of 
their  poooliex  fcaftitsy  although  lo&eiiwiswabbst  faithfully  described*  I  mar 
a*kiHwhixt<'<!8kBe<<uiidto^  both  as  regards  the  red* 

tailed  boasen  and  the  white,  an€jiaW<»FJiaeton  JEtiiereus"  of  Linnaeus  j 
I  believe  correctly  termed  :boasen,.-net^<as  on  common,  "boatswain." ' 

Both  species  have  a  long  slender  tail,  consisting  of  two  feathers,  in  one' 
white,  the  other  of  a  beautiful  red,  which  has  obtained  for  them  the  dis- 
tiiiefrdteiich  aejrieWjKr^ 
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Their  length  of  wing  in  proportion  to  their  size  is  extraordinary,  and 
shows  them  peculiarly  fitted  for  long  flight,  and  their  progress  is 
Strikingly  calm,  quiet,  and  graceful,  gliding  along  most  frequently  with- 
out any  perceptible  motion  in  the  wing.  On  the  contrary,  their  little 
webbed  feet  appear  so  disproportioned,  and  so  constructed,  that  they  have 
not  even  the  power  of  waddling.  They  are  consequently  taken  with  the 
greatest  ease,  merely  staring  in  the  most  laughable  manner  on  being 
surprised ;  and  the  mode  adopted  for  collecting  the  tail  feathers  was,  for 
a  moment  to  place  the  butt-end  of  tbe  gun  on  their  necks  and  prevent 
their  snapping,  whilst  the  two  feathers  were  plucked ;  they  only  shook 
their  wings  afterwards,  apparently  pleased  to  get  off  so  cheaply,  uttering 
a  strange  and  lengthened  croak. 

They  are,  owing  to  this  peculiarity,  found  immediately  close  to  the 
shelving  precipices,  from  whence,  with  one  or  two  clumsy  hops,  they 
can  launch  themselves  into  their  own  element,  and  they  generally  return 
every  evening  to  the  same  spot. 

Their  food  consists  entirely  of  fish,  and  they  seldom  search  for  prey  in 
flocks,  like  other  sea-birds,  but  go  either  alone  or  with  one  companion ; 
their  sight  is  most  keen;  they  soar  when  on  the  look  out  about  100  or  200 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  when,  on  perceiving  a  shoal  of  fish,  they 
close  their  wings,  and  drop  perpendicularly  with  the  velocity  of  a  falling 
arrow,  their  tail  maintaining  tnem  in  such  a  vertical  position  that  they 
are  generally  carried  to  a  considerable  depth  under  water,  from  whence 
they  are  seldom  seen  to  rise  without  a  fish. 

Neither  of  these  birds  build  any  nest  whatever,  but  lay  in  the  ledges  of 
the  rocks,  hatching  but  one  eggy  and  rearing  but  one  young  one,  the  red- 
tailed  species  of  which  is  a  beautiful  black  speckled  bird,  apparently 
larger  than  the  parent,  with  a  plumage  of  chatoyant  salmon  blush  and 
silver  hue. 

With  regard  to  Round  Island,  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spots 
I  have  ever  visited,  and  from  its  striking  formation  and  appearance, 
offers  to  the  geologist  the  most  ample  means  of  investigating  the  theories 
of  the  oldest  period. 

Previous  to  offering  some  remarks  on  this  interesting  subject,  I  will 
subjoin  a  short  general  description  of  the  island,  which,  with  the  rough 
sketches  I  have  the  honour  to  forward,  together  with  a  few  specimens  of 
prevailing  rocks,  will  be  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
place. 

Round  Island  is  situated  about  13f  miles  E.N.E.  £  E.  of  the  northern 
point  of  the  Mauritius,  and  although  taken  by  all  voyagers  for  an  insig- 
nificant rock,  only  important  as  a  sure  landmark,  is  nevertheless  of  very 
considerable  area,  and  possesses  resources  which  might  be  turned  to  very 
great  advantage. 

Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  a  mile,  and  its  breadth 
three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Its  general  appearance,  when  seen  at  a  distance  under  the  usual  point 
of  view,  certainly  much  belies  it,  and  it  has  the  most  barren  aspect, 
standing  out  as  a  frustrum,  something  elongated  at  its  south-east 
extremity. 

The  best,  indeed,  and  almost  the  only  landing-place,  is  to  the  west- 
ward, and  consists  of  a  projecting  rock,  only  five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  totally  unapproachable  with  much  sea  on*    Another  hazardoui 
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landing-place  is  found  to  the  south* westward,  opposite  a  deep  ravine, 
which  may  in  preference  he  approached  when  the  wind  is  £.  or  N.E. 
With  these  two  exceptions,  a  landing  on  the  island  cannot  be  attempted 
bat  in  a  dead  calm,  which  seldom  occurs,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
currents  and  the  set  of  the  sea. 

The  form  of  the  island,  as  well  as  its  surface,  is  extremely  irre- 
gular. 

The  summit  alone,  which  is  1049  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  having 
no  pretension  to  smoothness,  is  crowned  with  three  remarkable  blocks  of 
basalt,  about  500  or  600  feet  distant  from  each  other. 

From  north-west  to  south-west,  the  island  slopes  gradually  from  the 
summit  to  within  about  300  feet  from  the  sea,  and  is  closely  intersected 
by  deep  ravines,  which  radiate  from  the  summit  and  assume  the  most 
curious  and  grotesque  forms,  increasing  in  depth,  variety,  and  number 
towards  the  sea,  forming  tunnels,  caves,  and  grottoes  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic description. 

The  whole  island,  to  its  very  summit,  is  composed  of  a  soft  trachyte 
and  tufaceous  breccia,  mixed  up  with  volcanic  sand,  all  in  distinct  strata, 
equal  in  regularity  to  the  oldest  sedimentary  rocks.  On  the  seaworn 
surfaces,  to  the  very  top,  as  well  as  in  the  ravines,  are  seen  insulated 
masses  of  basalt,  calcareous  conglomerate  limestone,  and  smaller  frag- 
ments, with  crystals  of  olivine  held  in  a  calcareous  cement.  The  ground 
is  intersected  in  lines  nearly  parallel  to  the  ravines  and  fissures,  from  one 
foot  in  width  to  only  the  thickness  of  paper,  and  which  are  occasionally 
filled  with  "  travertin,"  most  of  it  of  the  colour  and  grain  of  "  Gibraltar 
rock. 

The  sea  shore,  under  whatever  aspect  it  may  be  seen,  is  bold,  steplike, 
rent  throughout  into  faults,  chansons,  and  gaps,  showing  in  all  directions 
overhanging  rocks,  spires,  columns,  and  pyramids.  The  strata  are  in 
horizontal  and  serpentine  layers,  of  various  tints  and  colours,  disclosing 
to  the  wondering  geologist,  at  each  hour  of  the  day,  the  most  striking 
change  in  shape  and  beauty  of  shadow  on  the  rock,  sometimes  length- 
ening, shortening,  and  mixing  with  one  another,  giving  hardly  time  to 
admire  one  scene  of  beauty  and  grandeur  before  it  is  succeeded  by 
another ;  ever-varying,  ever-changing,  until  at  last  the  fading  light  sheas 
one  hue  of  the  most  brilliant  purple  on  the  whole  mass. 

The  south-east  extremity  of  the  island  is  covered  with  cinders  glitter- 
ing brightly  with  olivine  and  glassy  feldspar,  and  studded  with  small 
masses  of  limestone  of  the  purest  white  and  of  a  rose-coloured  hue.  This 
spot  is  separated  from  the  other  part  of  the  island  by  deep  ravines,  some 
of  which  contain,  in  rainy  weather,  a  few  pools  of  brackish  water,  which 
quickly  filters  through  the  porous  rock. 

The  deeper  ravines  are  covered  with  palm-trees  of  lofty  growth,  besides 
vacoa  and  ravinals,  and  the  richness  of  the  alluvial  soil  in  which  they 
grow,  aided  by  the  sheltered  situation,  promotes  the  most  powerful 
vegetation. 

From  the  north  to  north-east,  the  island  is  very  steep  and  precipitous. 
Caverns— 200  feet  broad,  30  to  50  feet  deep,  and  30  feet  high— are 
formed  by  the  overhanging  but  corroded  an4  unstable  ledges  of  rock,  pre- 
senting a  most  grand  and  picturesque  subject ;  the  few  drops  of  water 
percolating  from  the  roof  reflecting  in  the  sunbeams  like  glistening 
brilliants,  their  constant  fall  leaving  little  cavities  as  round  as  cupe  on  the ' 
ground  beneath. 
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The  section  of  this  part  of  the  island  presents  a  series  of  stages  on 
which  rest  some  three  feet  of  the  richest  dark  soil. 

To  the  eastward  there  is  a  large  semicircular  bay,  where  the  sea  runs 
fearfully  heavy  and  cross,  particularly  during  the  ebb.  From  the  level  of 
the  ocean  to  a  very  considerable  height  are  a  series  of  steps,  retiring  in 
the  most  regular  gradation  from  the  two  horns  of  the  half  moon,  meeting 
and  being  crowned  in  their  centre  by  a  precipice  of  some  height,  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  vast  and  most  beautiful  amphitheatre. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  island  is  the  most  barren,  being  exposed 
to  the  withering  influence  of  the  strong  trades  of  the  southern  tropics ; 
but  in  all  other  parts  whereon  there  is  sufficient  soil  (which  is  by  no 
means  wanting)  the  ground  is  thickly  studded  with  dwarf  cocoa-nut  trees, 
and  thousands  of  the  refreshing  palmists. 

There  are  some  belts  and  groves  of  forest  wood  on  the  upper  part,  but 
much  stunted,  such  as  Bois  de  ronde,  ebony,  and  benzoin,  giving,  how- 
ever, the  most  secure  shelter  to  swarms  of  rabbits,  with  which  the  whole 
island  abounds. 

In  general,  the  direction  of  the  strata  is  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
island ;  and  the  rocks  which  have  been  so  strangely  abraded  and  undercut 
by  the  waves  bear  invariable  marks  of  the  action  of  the  sea  having  been 
parallel  to  those  strata. 

As  already  stated,  the  palmist  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  although 
generally  stunted  in  other  parts,  is  in  perfection  in  the  numerous  ravines, 
and  affords,  by  the  destruction  of  the  tree,  a  most  delicate  vegetable  equal 
in  flavour  to  the  richest  filbert 

The  ravinal  has,  too,  its  use  with  the  palmists,  in  affording,  with  its 
fan-like  leaves,  an  impermeable  covering  for  the  roofs  of  huts. 

The  vacoa,  also,  is  very  fine,  and  affords  a  strong  substance  used'as  a 
plat  throughout  the  Mauritius  for  sugar  bags. 

The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  also  very  curious ;  the  cabbage  and  leaves  are 
the  exact  counterpart  of  one  of  a  large  growth ;  but  the  trunk  is  very 
thick  and  short,  resembling  in  appearance  an  overgrown  radish. 

The  principal  grasses  are  the  Chiendent,  Gazon,  Citronnelli,  which  has 
a  strong  and  very  agreeable  smell,  and  the  Pourpier.  The  shore  to 
windward  is  studded  with  Velontiers. 

The  rabbits,  as  already  described,  are  in  immense  numbers,  and  fat 
The  only  other  living  creatures  on  the  place  are  lizards,  growing  to  a  size 
of  fourteen  to  fifteen  inches  in  length. 

There  are,  besides,  a  few  very  large  species  of  the  land  tortoise  of  the 
Angola  description. 

Of  winged  visitors,  excepting  ants,  moths,  and  swarms  of  troublesome 
flies,  there  are  none  but  sea-birds,  including  the  Fouquet,  known  by  its 
black  bill  and  its  dismal  cry  of  several  notes  when  about  to  roost ;  the 
stately  frigate  bird,  who  never  fishes  for  itself,  but  robs  its  more  indus- 
trious and  weaker  companions. 

In  concluding  my  note  of  this  extraordinary  place,  it  is  worthy-  of  re- 
mark, that,  amongst  these  birds,  there  appear  to  exist  peculiar  social 
habits,  and  they  keep  their  society  quite  exclusive.  The  red-tailed 
PaiUe-en-queues,  the  frigate  bird,  and  the  Fouguet,  have  the  exclusive 
and  sole  possession  of  Round  Island ;  the  white-tailed  boatswain  generally 
inhabits  Gunner's  Quoin ;  and  Serpent  Island  appears  to  be  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  Goellette,  the  Tou,  and  the  Cordonniers. 
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After  the  pursuit  of  weakh,  the  main  object  of  the  busy  age  in  which 
ire  lire  seems  to  be  to  shorten  distance  and  save  time.  Contempora- 
neously with  this  state  of  things,  a  new  order  of  ideas  has  also  obtained 
ascendancy.  Material  progress  is  upheld  as  equal  to  moral  or  intellec- 
tual progress,  and  every  triumph  in  art  is  held  forth  as  a  conquest  in  ideas. 
Mr.  Cariyle  assures  us,  in  one  of  his  much-abused  but  admirable  "  Latter- 
Bay  Pamphlets,"  that  there  is  an  immense  fund  of  truth  somewhere  or 
other  stowed  in  a  seventy-four.  Mr.  Dickens,  taking  a  still  bolder  flighty 
avers  that  the  mightier  inventions  of  this  age  are  not  all  material,  but 
have  a  kind  of  soul  in  their  stupendous  bodies.  Dr.  Lardner  ,quotes 
the  great  poet-orator,  Lamartine,  as  an  authority  for  the  expression, 
that  under  every  vile  material  interest  there  lies  hidden  a  profound 
moral  thought.  Possibly  the  day  may  come  when  weary  humanity  will 
rejoice  in  a  machinery  that  shall  act  and  think,  and  an  Arcadian  world 
bask  in  sunny  indolence,  while  great  smoking,  puffing,  fuming  ideas  are 
rampant  all  over  the  world  I 

Awaiting  this  monstrous  denouement  of  artificial  progress  to  which  the 
reveries  of  some  of  our  contemporaries  appear  to  point,  there  is  sufficient 
in  the  great  fact  before  us  of  the  wondrous  advances  making  every  year 
in  railway  economy,  railway  appliances,  and  railway  extension,  to  arouse 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind  to  the  consideration  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  means  of  locomotion  may  be  ultimately  carried,  and  its  pro- 
bable effect  upon  mankind,  the  diffusion  or  concentration  of  wealth,  the 
dispersion  or  amalgamation  of  languages,  creeds  and  races,  and  upon 
civilisation  and  humanity  generally. 

When  we  consider  that,  in  1662,  there  were  only  six  stage-coaches  in 
the  country,  and  that  even  these  six  were  considered  by  a  wise  man  of 
the  day,  John  CrosseU,  of  the  Charter  House,  to  be  six  too  many, — that, 
in  1742,  the  Oxford  stage-coach  left  London  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  reached  Uxbridge  at  mid-day ;  arrived  at  High  Wycombe 
at  five  in  the  evening,  where  it  rested  for  the  night,  and  proceeded  at  the 
same  rate  for  the  seat  of  learning  on  the  following  day ;  and  this,  be  it 
remembered,  took  place  on  a  main  road,  near  to  the  metropolis,  and, 
consequently,  in  better  order  than  the  roads  in  general, — and  that  the 
same  distance  is  now  daily  accomplished  in  little  more  than  two  hours, — 
some  idea  may  be  obtained  as  to  now  far  time  and  space — those  barriers 
which  no  mortal  power  has  hitherto  overleaped — are  now  borne  down 
before  Steam,  and,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  we  seem  "  to  ride  upon 
die  wings  of  the  wind/' 

About  fifty  years  ago,  the  Holyhead  mail  left  London  at  eight  at 
night,  and  arrived  in  Shrewsbury  between  ten  and  eleven  the  following 
night,  taking  twenty-seven  hours  to  run  162  miles.  At  the  time  when 
this  rate  of  travelling  was  considered  all  that  was  required,  there  was  a 
coach  on  the  road  between  Shrewsbury  and  Chester,  called  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Chester  Highflyer.  This  coach  started  from  Shrewsbury  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at  Chester  at  about  the  same 
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time  in  the  evening,  the  distance  being  forty  miles.  This  was  a  good 
hard  road  for  wheels,  and  rather  a  favourable  one  for  draught  "  But 
how,"  inquires  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  1832,  "  can  all 
these  hours  be  accounted  for  ?  Why,  if  a  *  commercial  gentleman*  had 
a  little  business  at  EUesmere,  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  that ;  if  a 
'  real  gentleman'  wanted  to  pay  a  morning  visit  on  the  road,  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  that.  In  the  pork-pie  season,  half  an  hour  was  gene- 
rally consumed  in  consuming  one  of  them,  for  Mr.  Williams,  the  coach- 
man, was  a  wonderful  favourite  with  the  farmers'  wires  and  daughters  all 
along  the  road.  The  coach  dined  at  Wrexham — for  coaches  lived  well  in 
those  days ;  they  now  live  upon  air — and  Wrexham  church  was  to  be  seen 
— a  fine  specimen  of  the  florid  Gothic,  and  one  of  the  wonders  of  Wales! 
Then  Wrexham  was  also  famous  for  its  ale ;  there  were  no  public  breweries 
in  those  days  in  Wales ;  and,  above  all,  the  inn  belonged  to  Sir  Watkin. 
About  two  hours  were  allowed  for  dinner ;  but  ( Billy  Williams,'  one  of 
the  best-tempered  fellows  on  earth,  as  honest  as  Aristides,  was  never  par- 
ticular to  half  an  hour  or  so.  *  The  coach  is  ready,  gentlemen,'  he 
would  say;  'but  don't  let  me  disturb  you,  if  you  wish  for  another 
bottle.'" 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  ridicule  of  the  old  Quarterly,  not  only 
did  light  coaches  and  mails  keep  mcreasing  in  speed,  but  it  began  to 
be  whispered,  that  if  steam  were  to  be  applied  on  a  railroad,  it  would 
even  be  possible  to  attain  a  speed  of  some  twenty  miles  an  hour.  In 
reference  to  a  proposed  London  and  Woolwich  railroad,  the  same  sapient 
reviewer  "  not  only  backed  old  Father  Thames  against  it  for  any  sum,** 
but  assured  his  readers  that  the  people  of  Woolwich  would  as  soon  suffer 
themselves  to  be  fired  off  upon  one  of  Congreve's  ricochet  rockets,  as 
trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine  (a  high-pressure  engine), 
and  going  at  such  a  rate  (eighteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour!)  And  the 
reviewer  expressed  his  trust  that  "  Parliament  will,  in  all  railroads  it  may 
sanction,  limit  the  speed  to  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  which  is  as  great 
as  can  be  ventured  upon  with  safety." ! ! 

While  contemplating  the  progress  that  has  ensued,  so  opposed  to  these 
ridiculous  anticipations,  we  are  humbled,  as  in  the  instance  of  other  great 
inventions,  by  the  remembrance  that  so  many  centuries  of  human  history 
have  passed  away,  during  which  the  powers  of  Steam — an  element  almost 
perpetually  within  the  observation  of  man — were,  although  perceived, 
unemployed.  "  What  might  the  world  have  become  by  this  time  had 
the  wonderful  capabilities  of  Steam  been  known  to  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity !"  is  a  natural  exclamation.  But  reflection  on  the  nature  of  man, 
and  his  slow  advancement  in  the  great  path  of  feet  and  science,  will  at 
once  hush  the  expression  of  our  wondering  regret  over  the  past,  while  a 
nobler  and  more  cheering  occupation  for  the  mind  offers  itself  in  specu- 
lation on  the  glorious  future.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace,  however 
superficially,  the  progress  made  by  this  all-important  invention,  to  arrive 
at  some  understanding  of  the  mighty  issues  of  that  dvilisation  which  is 
now  begun. 

The  new-born  giant  is  made  to  thrust  his  iron  arm  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  throw  up  its  treasures  by  thousands  of  tons,  emptying  the 
dark  mine  of  its  wealth,  then,  leaping  on  its  surface,  melting  with  its  hot 
breath  the  weighty  metal,  and  rolling  and  beating  it  out  into  massy  bars, 
or  drawing  it  through  its  crushing  fingers  until  it  becomes  almost  as  thin 
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a*  a  lady's  girdle.  As  if  stricken  by  ike  wand  of  a  magician,  the  iron  vessel 
springs  out  of  the  shapeless  mass  of  ore,  by  the  power  of  steam  is  launched 
upon  the  deep,  and  stands,  as  if  in  mockery,  beside  its  oak-built  rival, 
whoee  every  rib  was  the  growth  of  a  century.  The  very  leaves  that 
rustle  in  our  hand  while  we  read  were  formed  by  it,  and  every  letter 
in  tile  large  sheet  of  news  bean  the  imprint  of  its  majestic  footstep. 
Even  printing,  the  grandest  of  all  human  inventions,  was  but  in  compari- 
son the  slow  copying  of  the  clerk  beside  this  ready  writer,  which  now 
throws  off  its  thousands  of  perfect  impressions  within  the  brief  space  of  a 
single  hour.  It  grinds  the  bread  we  eat,  and  gives  all  the  variety  and 
beauty  to  the  garments  we  wear.  It  stamps  the  wreath  of  flowers  upon 
the  flimsy  foundation  of  cotton,  and  sets  ten  thousand  wheels  in  motion, 
every  stroke  of  which  would  grind  the  human  form  to  powder.  And  yet 
the  whole  of  this  moving  destruction  can  be  stopped  in  a  moment  by  the 
hand  of  a  child,  when  once  shown  where  to  place  its  tiny  fingers.  The 
invention  of  printing  gave  power  to  the  human  mind  to  achieve  new 
triumphs  over  ignorance  and  vice,  and  by  means  of  the  steam-engine1 
every  element  of  nature,  wherein  opposition  seemed  ever  ready  to  spring 
forth  and  defy  or  overwhelm  man,  is  now  bound  and  overpowered.* 

"The  art,"  says  Dr.  Lardner,  "by  which  the  products  of. labour  and 
thought,  and  the  persons  who  labour  and  think,  are  transferred  from 
place  to  place,  is  more  than  any  other  essential  to  social  advance- 
ment. Without  it  no  other  art  can  progress.  A  people  who  does  not 
possess  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  emerged  from  barbarism.  A  people 
who  has  not  made  some  advances  in  it  cannot  yet  have  risen  above  a  low 
state  of  civilisation." 

Commerce  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  the  interchange  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  industry  between,  people  and  people,  and  such  interchange 
presupposes  the  existence  of  the  art  of  transport  by  land  and  water.  In 
proportion  to  the  perfection  of  tins  art  will  be  the  extent  of  commerce.  It 
is  by  such  transport  alone  that  each  country  can  exchange  that  which  it 
abounds  in  for  that  which  it  needs-— -England  its  manufactured  cottons, 
France  its  silk  goods,  the  West  India  Islands  their  coffee  and  to 
baeeo,  Louisiana  her  sugar,  &c  Among  the  advantages  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Lardner  as  attending  upon  improved  means  of  transport,  as  one  of 
the  most  prominent,  is  that  of  "  lowering  the  price  of  all  commodities 
whatever  in  the  market  of  consumption,  and  thereby  stimulating  produc- 
tion.'' How  a  falling  off  in  returns  and  profit  can  stimulate  production 
appears  rasher  paradoxical  at  first  sight,  but  the  genius  of  railways  ex- 
plains this,  by  presupposing  the  greater  part  of  the  price  or  expense 
to  be  incurred  by  transport,  which  being  to  a  certain  extent  removed,  the 
produce  can  be  sold  cheaper,  and  yet  be  so  remunerative  to  the  producer 
as  to  stimulate  production.  But  it  is  evident  that  there  are  two  parties 
concerned  in  this  branch  of  railway  economy,  and  if  lowering  the  price 
of  commodities  is  one  of  the  prominent  results  of  the  railway  system, 
either  the  producer  or  the  transporter  must  be  the  loser.  If,  as  Dr. 
lardner  argues,  it  is  not  the  producer,  it  must  be  the  transporter,  and  the 
railway  advocate  places  his  client  in  tile  dilemma  of  a  losing  speculator. 

That  speed  of  transport  is  essential  to  the  products  of  the  dairy,  the 
farmyard,  and  the  garden,  and  that  both  rural  and  urban  populations 
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benefit  by  the  same  increased  facilities,  a  evident  on  the  very  face  of 
things.  It  is  from  the  want  of  such  modes  of  intercommunication  that 
the  industry  of  many  otherwise  rich  and  fertile  countries — from  Turkey, 
the  most  barbarous,  to  France,  one  of  the  most  civilised  states  of  Europe- 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  paralysed.  That  railway  transport  also  in- 
creases demand  for  labour  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  railway  sophistry 
somewhat  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  it  is  not  so.  An  example  given 
by  Dr.  Lardner  will  attest  the  fact. 

"  In  1846  there  were  seventy- three  stage-coaches  or  lines  of  omnibus 
employed  in  the  transport  of  passengers  to  and  from  the  several  stations  of 
the  North  of  France  Railway,  which  supplied  176  arrivals  and  departures, 
had  5776  places  for  passengers,  and  employed  daily  979  horses.  In  the 
six  months  ending  31st  December,  1846,  these  coaches  transported 
486,948  passengers." 

In  the  matter  of  perishable  commodities  and  rural  produce,  the  benefit 
of  railways  to  city  populations  is  immense.  The  flesh  of  animals  of  every 
species  driven  to  market  along  the  common  roads  was  no  longer  in  a 
wholesome  state.  The  milk  of  the  London  dairy — apart  from  all  ques- 
tions of  adulteration — was  well  known  to  be  the  produce  of  cows  in  an 
unnatural,  and  therefore  unhealthy,  condition.  Since  the  introduction  of 
transport  by  railways,  numerous  waggons  may  be  seen  attached  to  the 
Cast  trains,  morning  and  afternoon,  laden  with  tier  over  tier  of  'milk-cana 
for  the  supply  of  the  metropolitan  population.  In  Paris,  Dr.  Lardner 
tells  us,  the  benefits  of  this  have  been  very  conspicuous. 

The  value  of  land  is  equalised  by  the  same  process,  and  lines  of  railroad 
connecting  populous  with  rural  districts  increase  the  profit  of  the  farmer 
and  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  Steam  navigation  affords  many  striking 
examples  of  like  advantages  obtained  in  the  transport  of  perishable  pro- 
ductions. Pines  are  now  sold  in  the  markets  of  England  at  an  extremely 
moderate  price,  and  various  sorts  of  fruit  are  now  brought  which  could  not 
be  transported  in  sailing  vessels.  Advantages  of  this  kind  will  become 
daily  greater  as  the  benefit  is  more  extensively  felt  by  the  producer  as 
well  as  by  the  consumer.  Transport  in  some  cases  actually  gives  value  to 
things  which  in  themselves  are  of  no  value,  as  in  the  case  of  ice,  and  even 
to  nuisances,  as  in  the  instance  of  manures. 

In  the  transport  of  persons,  time  is  represented  by  the  value  of  the 
labour  of  the  traveller.  Improvements  in  transport  not  only  save  that 
time  to  the  superior  classes,  but  they  also  enable  labour  to  shift  its  place 
and  seek  markets  in  which  the  demand  is  greatest  The  advantages 
of  increased  speed  of  transport  are,  however,  manifest  in  a  more  remark- 
able manner  in  its  effect  in  diffusion  of  population: — 

The  population  of  a  great  capital  is  condensed  into  a  email  compass,  and,  so  to 
speak,  heaped  together,  by  the  difficulty  land  inconvenience  of  passing  over  long 
distances.  Hence  has  arisen  the  densely  populated  state  of  great  cities  like 
London  and  Paris.  With  easy,  cheap*  and  rapid  means  of  locomotion,  this  ten- 
dency, so  adverse  to  physical  enjoyment  and  injurious  to  health,  is  proportionally 
neutralised.  Distances  practically  diminish  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  speed  of  per- 
sonal locomotion.  And  here  the  same  arithmetical  proportion  is  applicable.  If 
the  speed  by  which  persons  can  be  transported  from  place  to  place  be  doubled,  the 
same  population  can,  without  inconvenience*  be  spread  over  four  times  the  area; 
if  the  speed  be  tripled,  it  may  occupy  nine  times  the  area,  and  so  on. 
-  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  present  habits  of  the  population  of 
London,  and  with  those  which  prevailed  before  the  establishment  of  railways,  will 
perceive  the  practical  truth  of  this  observation.  It  is  not  now  unusual  for  persons 
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whose  )da^  of  business  is  m  the  centre  of  the  coital,  to  reside  with  their  fiuniliea 
aft  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  that  centre.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  able  to  arrive  at  their  respective  shops,  counting-houses,  or  offices,  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  and  to  return  without  inconvenience  to  their  residence  at  the 
usual  time  is  the  evening.  Hence,  m  all  directions  round  the  metropolis  in  which 
caflwaya  are  extended,  habitations  are  multiplied,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
farmer  population  of  London  Jus  been  diflhsed  in  these  quarters.  The  same  will, 
of  course,  be  applicable  to  the  country  which  surrounds  all  other  great  towns.  It 
is  ftlt  at  Paris,  Brussels,  and  other  capitals  of  Europe,  just  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  they  are  supplied  with  railway  communication. 

His  principle  of  diffusion,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  towns  only ; 
it  extends  to  an  entire  country,  when  well  intersected  by  lines  of  easy, 
rapid,  and  cheap  communication.  The  population,  instead  of  being  con- 
densed into  masses,  is  thus  more  uniformly  diffused,  and  that,  according 
to  Dr.  Lardner,  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  speed  of 
locomotion: — 

Hie  importance  of  good  internal  communications  in  military  affairs  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  By  the  possession  of  such  means  of  transport  as  may  enable 
a  body  of  troops,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  to  be  transported  promptly 
and  rapidly  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  the  standing  army,  main* 
tained  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  order  at  home  as  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers, 
may  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  such  facilities. 

Instead  of  maintaining  garrisons  and  posts  at  points  of  the  country  within  short 
distances  of  each  other,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them  at  such  points  that 
they  can,  at  need,  be  transported  with  promptitude  to  any  other  point  that  may  be 
desired.  In  case  of  invasion,  or  any  foreign  attack  on  the  frontier,  by  good 
internal  communications,  the  troops  quartered  throughout  the  interior  can  be 
rapidly  transferred  and  concentrated  upon  the  point  attacked. 

If;  however,  such  improvements  in  the  art  of  transport  facilitate  the  means  of 
maintaining  order  at  home  and  of  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  also  happily,  on  the  other,  greatly  diminish  the  probability  of  a  neces- 
sity for  such  expedients.  "The  natural  effect  of  commerce,"  says  Montesquieu, 
"is  to  tend  to  and  consolidate  peace."  Two  nations  who  trade  with  each  other 
soon  become  respectively  dependent.  If  one  have  an  interest  to  buy,  the  other 
has  an  interest  to  sell,  and  a  multitude  of  ties,  commercial  and  social,  spring  out 
of  their  mutual  wants. 

Nothing  facilitates  and  developes  commercial  relations  so  effectually  as  cheap 
and  rapid  means  of  intercommunication.  When,  therefore,  all  nations  shall  be 
found  more  intimately  connected  with  each  other  by  these  means,  they  will  inevi- 
tably multiply  their  exchanges,  and  general  commerce  will  undergo  great  exten- 
sion, mutual  interest  will  awaken  moral  sympathies,  and  will  lead  to  political 
affiance*.  After  having  for  ages  approached  each  other  only  for  war,  peoples  will 
henceforward  visit  each  other  for  purposes  of  amity  and  intelligence,  and  old 
antipathies,  national  and  political,  which  have  so  long  divided  and  ruined  neigh- 
bouring states,  will  speedily  vanish. 

But  if,  in  spite  of  this  general  tendency  towards  pacific  progress  and  peace,  war 
should  occasionally  break  out,  the  improved  means  of  intercommunication  will  aid 
in  bringing  it  to  a  prompt  close.  A  single  battle  will  decide  the  fate  of  a  country, 
and  the  longest  war  will  be  probably  circumscribed  within  a  few  months. 

The  advantages  of  good  means  of  communication  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  the  increase  of  civilisation  by  intellectual  means,  are  not  less  considerable. 
While  the  means  of  intercommunication  are  slow,  difficult,  and  costly,  great  cities 
have  a  tendency  to  monopolise  intelligence,  civilisation,  and  refinement.  There 
genius  and  talent  are  naturally  attracted,  while  the  rural  districts  are  left  in  a 
comparatively  rude  and  almost  barbarous  state.  With  easy  and  rapid  means  of 
locomotion,  however,  the  best  part  of  the  urban  population  circulates  freely 
through  the  country.  This  interfusion  improves  and  civilises  the  rural  population. 
The  highest  intelligence  will  be  occasionally  found,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
diffusing  knowledge  and  science  in  the  remotest  villages.  We  cannot  now  take  up 
a  London  journal  without  observing  announcements  of  men,  distinguished  in  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge  and  art,  visiting  the  various  towns  and  villages  of 
the  provinces,  and  delivering  there  lectures  on  science,  and  entertainments  and 
exhibitions  in  the  fine  arts.  So  rapid  are  the  communications,  that  it  is  frequently 
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announced  that  this  or  that  professor  or  artist  will,  on  Monday  evening,  deliver  a 
lecture  or  entertainment  in  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday  in  Manchester,  on  Wednesday 
in  Preston,  on  Thursday  in  Halifax,  on  Friday  in  Leeds,  and  so  forth. 

Nor  is  this  alL  The  aspirations  of  the  present  generation  after  the  spread  of 
knowledge  and  the  advancement  of  mind,  unsatisfied  with  a  celerity  of  transmis- 
sion so  rapid  by  the  railway,  which  literally  has  the  speed  of  the  wind,  has  pro- 
voked from  human  invention  still  greater  wonders.  The  Electric  Telegraph  for 
the  transmission  of  intelligence,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term,  annihilates 
both  space  and  time.  The  interval  which  elapses  between  the  transmission  of  a 
message  from  London  and  its  delivery  at  Edinburgh,  provided  the  line  is  uninter- 
rupted, is  absolutely  inappreciable. 

This  system  is  now  spreading  throughout  the  whole  civilised  world.  The 
United  States  of  America  are  overspread  with  a  net-work  of  electricity.  The 
President's  message,  delivered  at  Washington,  was  transmitted  from  thence  to 
St.  Louis,  on  the  confines  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  a  distance  of  about  1200  miles, 
in  an  hour.  The  news  from  Europe,  arriving  at  Boston  by  the  Canard  steamers, 
is  often  transmitted  to  New  Orleans,  over  almost  the  entire  territory  of  the  United 
States  from  north  to  south,  a  distance  of  nearly  2000  miles,  in  less  time  than 
would  be  necessary  to  commit  it  to  paper.  Even  the  small  delay  that  now  exists 
arises,  not  from  any  imperfection  in  the  instrument  of  transmission,  but  merely 
from  the  line  of  electric  communication  being  interrupted  from  point  to  point,  and 
transferred  from  one  system  of  telegraphs  to  another,  at  several  intermediate 
stations.  After  improvements  shall  remove  such  delays  as  thase,  we  shall  pro- 
bably see  intelligence  conveyed  in  an  instant  over  a  quadrant  of  the  globe. 

Dr.  Lardner  farther  instances  the  practice  of  journalism,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  great  London  newspapers,  as  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
effects  of  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  by  the  combination  of  all  the 
various  expedients  supplied  by  science  to  art  The  first  part  of  a  speech 
of  great  public  interest  has  often  been  read  in  exchange-rooms  many  miles 
from  London  before  the  orator  himself  has  finished  speaking : — 

Few  of  the  numerous  readers  of  newspapers  have  the  least  idea  of  the  immense 
commercial,  social,  and  intellectual  powers  wielded,  and  benefits  conferred,  by 
these  daily  publications,  a  large  portion  of  which  influence  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
cheapness,  promptitude,  and  rapidity  with  which  they  are  transmitted  from  the 
capital  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  commonly  estimated  that  the  average  number  of  copies  of  the  most 
widely  circulating  London  journal  which  are  daily  issued  amounts  at  present  to 
little  less  than  forty  thousand.  Each  of  these  forty  thousand  copies,  according  to 
common  estimation,  passes  under  the  eye^,  upon  an  average,  of  at  least  ten  persons. 
Thus  we  have  four  hundred  thousand  daily  readers  of  one  organ  of  information 
and  intelligence.  But  the  effects  do  not  end  there.  These  four  hundred  thou- 
sand readers,  long  before  the  globe  completes  a  revolution  on  its  axis,  become  four 
hundred  thousand  talkers,  and  have  vastly  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
hearers.  Thus  they  spread  more  widely  by  the  ear  the  information,  the  arguments, 
and  the  opinions  they  have  received  through  the  eye.  We  shall  certainly  not  be 
overstating  the  result  if  we  assume  that  this  influence  of  a  single  journal,  directly 
and  indirectly,  reaches  daily  a  million  of  persons. 

With  what  wondrous  rapidity  has  the  resistless  monster  laid  down  the 
iron  rivets  by  which  he  brings  remote  places  close  to  one  another, 
huddles  villages,  towns,  and  cities  together,  binds  people  with  different 
languages  and  religion  in  one  common  tie,  and  gradually  subjugates 
men  and  matter  to  one  order  of  ideas ! — 

The  small  state  of  Belgium  had  but  just  established  its  independence  and  been 
acknowledged  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  when  the  statesmen  to  whom  its 
government  was  confided,  seeing  the  isolation  in  which  it  stood,  and  the  somewhat 
contemptuous  regards  cast  upon  it  by  the  powers  of  the  north  and  east,  from 
whom  its  recognition  had  been  reluctantly  extorted,  resolved  to  confer  upon  it,  by 
an  effort  of  enterprise  and  art,  that  influence  which  was  denied  to  it  by  its  insig- 
nificant territory,  its  small  population,  and  limited  commerce. 

The  first  administration  under  the  newly-appointed  sovereign  was  scarcely 
installed,  therefore,  when  it  was  determined  to  signalise  its  inauguration  by  a 
grand  project,  tending  to  establish  relations  with  other  states,  and  calculated  to 
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produce  suea  miniocal  dependence  as  would  be  a  strong  guarantee  for  the  main- 
tenance of  general  tranquillity  and  respect  for  the  independence  of  the  new  state. 
It  was,  in  a, word,  resolved  to  overspread  the  territory  with  a  system  of  railway 
communication,  which  should  render  this  small  kingdom  the  great  highway  for  a 
large  share  of  the  commerce  and  personal  intercourse  between  some  of  the  chief 
countries  of  Surope. 

It  wm  proposed  to  construct  two  great  trunk  railways,  forming  a  cross,  the 
intersection  of  which  should  be  at  Mamies.  The  length  of  the  cross  was  to  extend 
from  Ostend  to  Liege,  and  to  be  continued  through  the  Prussian  territory  by  Aix- 
ia-Chapelle  to  Cologne. 

The  transverse  line  was  to  be  carried  at  right  angles  to  this  from  north  to  south, 
extending  from  Antwerp  through  Brussels  by  Mons  to  the  French  territory  near 
Valenciennes,  to  which  city  it  was  to  be  continued. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  though  in  the  Belgian  state  railways  do  not  in 
their  total  length  exceed  350  miles,  they  are  an  object  of  vast  import- 
ance eoiisidered  in  relation  to  the  entire  system  of  railroads  now  spread 
over  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  stimulus  which  this  system  of  com- 
munication impressed  upon  the  commerce  of  Belgium  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  goods  entered  in  1836  only 
amounted  to  8,356,000/1;  in  1845,  that  amount  had  increased  to 
12,640,0002. ;  the  value  of  goods  delivered  for  consumption  was,  in 
1836,  7,488,000/.;  in  1845,  9,344,000/.  The  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  at  the  port  of  Antwerp,  in  1839,  was  5,600,000/;  in  1843  it 
had  risen  to  9,080,000/.  The  production  of  coal  in  Belgium  was  doubled 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1845.  The  average  annual  export  of  cast-iron 
was  nearly  quintupled.  The  same  rapid  progression  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Lardner,  observable  in  the  other  branches  of  commerce. 

There  are  many  points  connected  with  the  Belgian  railways  to  which 
the  attention  of  British  legislators  might  be  beneficially  drawn.  Such, 
.for  example,  as  the  extraordinary  expedition  with  which  they  were  com- 
pleted, mainly  caused  by  their  having  been  executed  by  the  state,  and 
the  execution  being  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  a  special 
railway  committee,  invested  with  adequate  powers.  By  this  expedient 
kmumerable  official  formalities  were  avoided.  Such,  likewise,  is  the 
considerable  expense  saved  in  bridges  and  viaducts,  by  the  railroads 
passing  common  roads,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  by  level 
crossings. 

The  cost  per  mile  of  this  system,  with  its  working  stock,  has  been 
18,016/.  The  total  receipts  for  the  353  miles  open  in  1847  amounted 
to  593,444/.,  the  working  expenses  to  372,756/.,  leaving  a  profit,  Dr. 
Lardner  says,  that  has  never  exceeded  four  per  cent. 

It  was  not  till  1835,  or  five  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway,  and  when  other  great  lines  were  known  to  be 
in  active  progress  in  England,  that  in  Prance  a  private  individual,  M. 
EauUe  Pereire,  succeeded  in  forming  a  company  for  the  construction  of  a 
passenger-line  between  Paris  and  St  Germain.  The  progress  of  railways 
in  France  was  impeded  by  political  circumstances, — the  peculiar  jealousies 
of  the  left  and  the  extreme  left  of  the  chambers — other  general  political 
dissensions— and  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  companies.  That 
of  Park  and  Orleans  first  succumbed  before  these  difficulties — the  Paris 
and  Bonen  followed.  Government,  however,  came  to  the  relief,  and  the 
companies,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  or  plateau  line  of  Paris  and 
Rouen,  were  enabled  to  carry  out  their  objects. 

At  length  the  railway  system  took  a  real  footing,  and  seven  principal 
arteries  received  the  sanction  of  government.   The  first  was  to  be  directed 
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upon  the  Belgian  frontier ;  the  second  upon  one  or  more  ports  of  the 
channel;  the  third  upon  the  ocean,  by  one  or  more  of  the  western  ports; 
jhe  fourth  upon  "the  Spanish  frontier,  by  Bayonne;  the  fifth  upon  the 
Spanish  frontier  by  Perpignan,  passing  through  the  centre  of  France ; 
the  sixth  upon  the  Mediterranean,  by  Marseilles;  and  the  seventh  upon 
the  Rhine,  by  Nancy  and  Strasbourg.  Besides  these,  two  trunk  lines 
are  contemplated,  diverging  from  Marseilles ;  one  connecting  that  port 
with  Bordeaux,  by  Toulouse,  and  the  other  connecting  it  with  the  Rhine* 
at  Mulhausen,  by  Dijon  and  Lyons. 

But  capital  did  not  flow  so  freely  and  abundantly  to  the  French  rail- 
ways as  the  legislature  appeared  to  expect.  The  Northern  Railway 
exists  with  its  branches  from  Amiens  to  Boulogne,  and  from  Douay  by 
Lille  to  Calais,  and  by  Valenciennes  to  the  Belgian  frontier  at  Quievrain. 
A  branch  is  also  in  progress  from  Creil,  by  Compeigne,  to  St.  Quentinw 
The  proposed  line  to  Brest  has  been  completed  as  far  as  Chartres.  The 
Bordeaux  line  is  open  to  Tours,  which  place  has  railway  communication 
with  Angers,  soon  to  be  extended  to  Nantes.  The  Perpignan  line  is  open  to 
Chateauroux,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles.  The  Marseilles  line  suffered 
much  from  the  embarrassments  of  the  first  Paris  and  Lyons  company. 
The  section  from  Paris  to  Tonnerre  is,  however,  now  open;  so  also  that 
from  Dijon  to  Chal6ns-sur-Saone,  and  that  between  Avignon  and  Mar- 
seilles. The  Strasbourg  line  is  now  completed  and  in  operation  as  far  as 
Chaldns-sur-Marne,  a  distance  of  167  miles.  The  total  length  of  the 
French  railways  under  traffic  amounts  to  1722  miles;  in  progress  1274; 
and  projected  577.  Dr.  Lardner  estimates  the  expense  at  26,832/.  per 
mile;  the  whole  absorbing  a  capital  of  more  than  80,000,000/.  The 
total  average  daily  expenses  for  1848  was,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, 3622/.;  the  total  average  receipts  5765.3/.,  giving  a  profit  of  2143.0/., 
or  of  62.8  per  cent,  for  passengers,  and  37.2  per  cent,  for  goods.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  here,  that  while  the  locomotive  and  carrying  stock,  as  well 
for  passenger  as  for  goods  traffic,  is  in  all  respects  similar  in  France  to  that 
which  is  worked  on  the  English  railways  in  most  cases,  as  in  Belgium, 
the  passenger  carriages  are  constructed  in  a  more  luxurious  and  commo- 
dious manner;  and  the  second-class  coaches  especially  are  provided,  and 
furnished,  with  more  regard  to  public  convenience.  The  accommodations 
of  the  second  and  third  class  carriages  in  this  country  are  a  disgrace  to 
railway  companies  and  to  the  legislature. 

The  Germanic  states  are  now  an  extensive  theatre  of  railway  enterprise; 
the  railways  executed  and  in  progress  being,  however,  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  the  unequal  distribution  of  population,  com- 
merce, and  industry.  A  tract,  east  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
having  a  length  of  about  four  hundred  miles  measured  east  and  west,  and  a 
breadth  of  about  two  hundred  miles  measured  north  and  south,  is  covered 
with  a  close  network  of  railways,  most  of  which  are. completed  and  in  ope- 
ration, and  the  remainder  in  active  progress.  This  system  includes  Prussia 
Proper  and  its  provinces,  the  kingdoms  of  Hanover  and  Saxony,  and  their 
dependencies,  and  Brunswick  and  the  northern  duchies.  These  form  an 
extensive  basin  of  population,  commerce,  and  industry,  to  which  all  the 
other  systems  of  railways  in  the  Germanic  states  may  be  considered  as 
subordinate,  and  almost  tributary. 

These  latter  systems  consist  of  four  distinct  trunk  lines,  running  north 
and  south  in  parallel  directions.   The  first  follows  the  course  of  the  Rhine, 

commencing  at  Cologne,  and  terminating  for  the  present  at  Bale.     The 
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fink  between  Bonn  and  Mayence  is  still  incomplete.  The  second  is  to 
commence  at  Frankfort,  but  is  in  operation  only  from  Ileilbronn,  whence, 
passing  Stuttgard,  it  is  carried  southwards  by  Ulm  to  Lake  Constance.  It 
is  proposed  to  carry  ibis  line  across  die  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Splugen, 
and  along  the  western  shores  of  Lago  Maggiore,  till  it  joins  die  Piedmont 
system  of  railways. 

The  third  great  tributary  is  the  Munich  and  Leipsic  line,  with  its  nu- 
merous offsets.  This  line  is  also  to  be  united  with  the  Venice  and  Milan 
railway,  by  the  Tyrol  and  the  pass  of  the  Alps,  to  Trent  The  fourth 
tributary  is  that  which  commences  at  Trieste,  and  proceeds  by  Vienna  to 
Oderburg,  sending  off  from  the  Austrian  capital  branches  which  on  one 
aide  are  to  connect  the  Austrian  with  the  Bavarian  capitals,  on  the  other 
to  proceed  by  Pesth  to  Debreczin,  in  Hungary. 

Berlin  is  the  common  centre  and  point  of  departure  of  the  extensive 
system  of  northern  railways,  and  Dresden  and  Hanover  form  two 
secondary  centres  of  divergence  of  the  same  system.  The  total  length  of 
the  German  lines  completed  amounts  to  4542  miles,  800  more  are  in  pro- 
gress, and  3114  projected.  The  rate  of  expense,  averaged  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  at  13,000/.  per  mile,  including  in  that  amount  the  cost  of  stock  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  construction,  is  scarcely  one-third  of  the  cost  per  mile  of  this 
English  railways. 

The  comparatively  low  rate  of  cost  of  the  German  railways  has  arisen 
from  several  causes,  among  which  Dr.  Lardner  enumerates  the  absence  of 
expensive  earth-works  ana  works  of  art,  and  which,  while  it  caused  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  the  cost  of  construction,  might  have  been  expected 
to  create  difficulties  in  the  working  of  the  lines.  Nevertheless  the  German 
engineers  were  reassured  on  this  subject  by  what  they  had  witnessed  in 
several  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to 
admit  a  system  of  gradients  and  curves,  where  the  character  of  the 
country  rendered  it  necessary,  which  are  nowhere  seen  on  the  railways  of 
England,  France,  or  Belgium. 

Hie  low  comparative  cost  of  construction  of  the  German  railways  was 
also  influenced  by  the  low  price  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  lines  and 
stations,  the  low  price  of  materials,  and  the  low  rate  of  wages  of  manual 
labour.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  single  lines  suffice  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances  for  the  maintenance  of  the  traffic  generally  through- 
out the  German  states.  Sidings  are  provided,  as  in  America,  at  con- 
venient intervals,  and  trains  proceeding  in  contrary  directions  run  into 
them,  the  first  which  arrives  waiting  for  the  passage  of  that  which  is 
about  to  meet  it.  In  Germany  there  are  first,  second,  and  third  classes  of 
passengers,  and  in  some  cases  even  a  fourth  class,  and  passengers  of  all 
classes  are  indifferently  taken  in  each  train.  From  tables  carefully  drawn 
up,  Dr.  Lardner  deduces  that  there  are  not  four  passengers  in  every  hun- 
dred in  the  German  railways  that  take  the  first-class  places,  and  that 
seventy-four  per  cent  of  all  the  passengers  booked  belong  to  the  third 
class.  Upon  a  total  length  of  railways  of  2738  miles,  from  which  Dr. 
Lardner  was  able  to  obtain  exact  returns  of  the  gross  receipts,  these 
amounted  in  1845  to  1,433,061/.,  in  1846  to  2,049,23  U,  being  an 
average  of  six  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended. 

The  system  of  railways  contemplated  in  Russia  is  composed  of  five 
principal  trunk  lines,  one  of  which,  connecting  Warsaw  with  Cracow,  is 
completed  and  in  operation ;  the  length  of  this  line  is  168  miles.  The 
second  will  connect  Warsaw  with  St  Petersburg;  the  third  will  connect 
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St  Petersburg  with  Moscow ;  this  line  is  in  active  progress — its  length 
will  be  400  miles.  A  railway  105  miles  in  length  connects  the  Don  and 
the  Wolga,  bat  this  line  is  used  exclusively  for  merchandise,  and  is 
worked  by  horses.  A  railway  has  been  projected  between  Kiev  and 
Odessa,  the  surveys  of  which  have  been  made  by  Belgian  engineers,  hut 
no  progress  in  its  construction  has  yet  been  effected.  Railways  have  also 
been  projected  between  St  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt,  and  between 
St  Petersburg  and  Baltishport,  in  Esthonia,  to  be  constructed  and 
worked  by  a  company,  with  a  guarantee  of  four  per  cent  by  the  govern- 
ment Thus  in  the  actual  execution  of  the  magnificent  syBtem  of  rail- 
way communication,  no  considerable  progress  has  been  yet  made,  with  the 
exception  of  the  line  between  Warsaw  and  Cracow. 

In  Italy,  a  few  short  lines  of  railway  only  have  been  executed,  connect- 
ing the  chief  cities  with  neighbouring  places.  Such  are  the  railways 
from  Naples  to  Portici,  five  miles  in  length;  that  from  Portici  to  Cassel- 
xnare,  twenty-one  and  three-quarters  ;  Naples  to  Capua,  twenty-three  and 
a  half;  Milan  to  Treviglio,  eighteen ;  Venice  to  Vicenxa,  forty;  Leghorn 
to  Pisa,  twelve  and  a  half;  Florence  to  Prato,  ten  and  a  hal£ 

In  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  railways  exist  as  yet  only  in  prospect.  It 
is  intended  to  carry  two  hnes  from  Turin,  one  diverted  on  Genoa  by 
Alexandria,  and  the  other  on  Milan  by  Vercelli  and  Novara.  The  poli- 
tical distractions,  however,  of  the  last  two  years  have  suspended  these 
projects. 

In  Spain  only  one  railway  of  eighteen  miles  in  length,  connecting  Bar- 
celona with  Mataro,  has  been  constructed.  Others  have  been  projected, 
and  even  conceded  to  companies,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  between 
Madrid  and  Valencia.  Political  distractions  have,  however,  here  also  sus- 
pended all  such  beneficial  projects. 

No  quarter  of  the  globe  presents  a  natural  apparatus  of  internal  com- 
munication so  stupendous  as  that  which  the  European  settlers  found  at 
their  disposal  on  the  North  American  continent  It  is,  however,  the 
character  of  man,  and  more  especially  of  Anglo-Saxon  man,  never  to  rest 
satisfied  until  he  renders  the  gifts  of  nature,  however  munificent,  ten  times 
more  fruitful  by  his  industry  and  skill;  and  Dr.  Lardner  first  makes  us 
fully  acquainted  with  the  prodigious  extent  to  which  the  enterprise  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  has  improved  these  means  of  inland 
transport. 

The  extent  of  canals  which  were  in  operation  in  the  United  States  on 
January  1,  1843,  amounted  to  4333  miles.  Among  these  is  the  Erie 
canal,  the  largest  in  the  world.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  only 
3000  miles  of  canal  navigation.  In  France  the  entire  length  of  canal 
navigation  is  2700  miles.  Steam  and  river  navigation  have  attained  a 
development  and  a  perfection  in  the  United  States  such  as  is  unknown  in 
the  Old  World.  With  such  means  of  inland  transport,  the  chief  theatre 
of  railway  enterprise  has,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  been  the 
Atlantic  states.  The  total  length  of  the  railways  completed  and  under 
traffic  in  the  United  States  in  1849,  was  6565  miles.  The  cost  of  the 
construction  and  plant  of  2842  miles  is  known,  and  amounts  to  the 
average  rate  of  8129/.  per  mile.  It  thus  appears  that  above  6500  miles 
•of  railway  have  been  constructed  in  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of 
53,000,000^  while  5000  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
cost  200,000,0002.     It  would  appear  that,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
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tkm,  the  length  of  railway  communication  in  the  United  States  is  greater 
than  m  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  three  and  a  half. 
The  result  of  thin  calculation,  it  is  true,  requires  considerable  modification; 
•hot  still  the  great  extent  of  internal  communication  by  lakes,  rivers,  oanak, 
reads,  and  railways  in  America,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  is  not 
only  a  general  subject  ef  admiration,  but  more  than  anything  pregnant 
with  promises  of  the  future  population,  power,  and  wealth  of  the  New 
World. 

Bj  an  official  report  of  the  railway  commissioners,  published  in  June, 
1849,  it  appears,  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  there  were  completed, 
and  in  actual  operation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  6007  miles  of  railway. 
Tins  differs,  says  Dr.  Lardner,  slightly  from  the  reports  of  the  different 
organs  of  the  press  devoted  to  railway  affairs,  their  estimate  being  as  much 
below  5000  as  that  of  the  railway  commissioners  is  above  it  We  may 
take,  therefore,  5000  miles  in  round  numbers  to  express  the  actual  lengtn 
of  railways  which  were  in  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849. 

According  to  the  commissioners,  this  extent  of  railway  communication 
is  distributed  between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  the  proportions 
of  3918  miles  to  the  first,  728  to  the  second,  and  361  to  the  third.  The 
total  amount  of  railways  sanctioned  by  parliament  at  the  same  period  was 
12,012  miles;  of  which  2160  miles  were- in  process  of  construction,  and 
4845  were  not  commenced.  The  total  capital  raised  by  shares  and  on 
loan,  up  to  the  same  period,  amounted  to  200,173,058/.,  and  the  com- 
panies possessed  power  to  raise  143,717,7732.  more. 

It  appears,  from  parliamentary  returns,  that  in  1848  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  persons  were  employed  on  this  stupendous  national  enterprise. 
He  passenger  traffic  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  gradually 
increased  from  23,466,896  persons,  in  1843,  to  57,965,071  in  1848;  and 
the  average  daily  traffic  has  augmented  from  183,974,  in  1844,  to 
1,831,294  in  1848.  There  is  a  uniform  tendency  manifestedin  the  pro- 
gress of  this  traffic  to  vastly  greater  increase  in  the  inferior  than  in  the 
superior  class  of  passenger  traffic. 

Comparing  the  prodigious  extent  of  locomotive  service  rendered  by 
steam  power  with  the  amount  of  horse  power  by  which  the  same  service 
would  be  executed,  1>r.  Lardner  argues  that  the  saving  is  about  sixty  per 
cent.  The  total  sum  expended  bythe  public  upon  the  passenger  traffic  on  the 
railways,  in  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1848,  was  10,868,8851 ;  the 
same  amount  of  traffic,  if  executed  by  stage-coaches,  including  all  the 
additional  expense  incidental  to  that  mode  of  conveyance,  would  have 
cost  27,890,461/.  But  what  is  one  man's  gain  may  be  another's  loss. 
The  thirteen  millions  a  year  diffused  by  the  old  system  of  travelling 
throughout  the  country,  is  curtailed  of  upwards  of  one-half,  and  the  other 
half  is  concentrated  in  fewer  hands.  The  number  of  horses  working 
daily  m  stage-coaches,  which  would  have  been  requisite  to  execute  the 
passenger  traffic  of  the  railways  during  the  six  months  ending  December 
31,  1848,  would  have  been  143,334/.,  requiring  com  and  pasture, 
grooming,  harnessing,  &e.  The  inn  department  has  suffered  in  a  similar 
degree.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  prosperity  of  a  oountry 
depends  more  upon  the  diffusion  of  riches  than  upon  the  concentration 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and,  viewed  in  that  Hght,  the  railway 
system  does  not  appear  to  be  as  promising  as  that  which  preceded  it; 
but  the  feet  is,  that  other  counterbalancing  advantages  have  sprung  up 
out  of  the  new  system.    Out  of  the  saving  of  time  and  money  has  sprung 
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up  a  vast  increase  of  passenger  traffic;  this,  as  before  shown,  has  neces- 
sitated an  immense  increase  of  omnibus  conveyance ;  and  add  to  this,  that 
if  innkeepers,  coachmen,  guards,  ostlers,  &&,  hare  suffered  by  the  change, 
that  an  army  of  secretaries,  managers,  treasurers,  engineers,  superintend- 
ents, storekeepers,  accountants,  cashiers,  draughtsmen,  clerks,  artificers, 
labourers,  &c,  dec,  to  the  tune  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  persons,  find 
employment  and  remuneration  from  the  railway  system. 

The  average  amount  of  receipts  has  gradually  increased  from 
3,439,2942.  for  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1844,  to  3,283,301/.,  or 
nearly  the  same  amount  for  six  months  ending  December  31st,  1848. 
This  progress  exhibits,  as  in  other  countries,  a  remarkable  progressive  in- 
crease of  the  second  and  third-class  passengers.  Assuming  the  average 
cost  of  the  railways  to  be  at  the  rate  of  40,000/.  per  mile,  Dr.  Lardner 
computes  that  the  proportion  of  receipts  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  their  length,  to  the  movement  of  the  traffic  upon  them,  and 
to  the  capital  expended  on  them,  has  never  amounted  to  eight  per  cent. 
In  1846,  when  they  bore  the  highest  proportion  to  the  capital,  they 
amounted  only  to  7*.  14*.  Id.  per  cent.  Until  that  year  the  proportion 
had  increased,  having  been  6/.  1*.  9d.  in  1843.  Since  that  epoch  the 
proportion  has  constantly  diminished,  being  only  5/.  12$.  9d.  per  cent, 
m  tne  last  six  months  of  1848.  Nor  has  the  increase  of  the  transport, 
Dr.  Lardner  argues,  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  the  railways.  The 
receipts  per  mile  from  first-class  passengers  commenced  first  to  decrease 
in  1845,  as  compared  with  1844,  and  the  decrease  of  revenue  from  this 
class. per  mile  of  railway,  rapidly  augmented  from  year  to  year,  being,  in 
1846,  eight  per  cent,  and,  in  1847  and  1848,  twenty-two  per  cent. 
The  revenue  proceeding  from  goods  has  also  undergone  considerable 
change,  increasing  until  1 846,  and  decreasing  afterwards.  Its  augmenta- 
tion was  more  rapid,  and  its  decrease  slower,  than  the  revenue  from 
passengers. 

The  scanty  and  insufficient  reports  issued  by  the  directors  of  English 
railways  have  not  supplied  Dr.  Lardner  with  the  means  of  exhibiting  a 
classified  analysis  of  the  receipts,  expenses,  and  profits  on  the  English 
railways,  but  he  concludes  his  observations  upon  this  subject  by  saying, 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  advantage  of  particular  railways  as  in- 
vestments, the  aggregate  of  the  whole  presents  no  signal  advantages 
over  other  enterprises ;  and  that  they  have  been,  since  1846,  not  much 
more  productive  to  the  capitalist  than  the  public  funds.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  depression  shown  in  the  results  of  the  last  two  years 
may  be  only  temporary;  nevertheless,  he  adds,  it  is  evident  that  the 
railways,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  have  never  yet  produced  a  net  profit 
of  five  per  cent. 

The  railway  system  is  not,  it  would  appear  from  this,  all  profit ;  nor  is 
it,  at  the  same  time,  all  comfort  or  safety.  It  appears,  from  a  very 
alarming  chapter  in  Dr.  Lardner's  book,  that  even  mind  and  body  can- 
not always  be  delivered  over  to  the  imperious  will  of  steam  without  risk; 
both  may  be  aroused  on  an  embankment,  in  a  cutting  or  a  tunnel, 
howsoever  dark,  to  an  uncomfortable  and  extremely  uupleasant  sense 
of  existence,  by  sundry  bumps  and  contusions,  fractures  and  contortions. 
In  the  two  years  ending  December  31,  1848,  413  persons  were  killed 
and  393  were  injured — a  proportion  of  more  than  one  for  every  day 
in  the  year!  By  a  nicety  of  calculation,  in  which  arithmeticians 
are  prone  to  indulge,   Dr.  Lardner  finds  that   732,073,847  passen- 
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gen  must  travel  one  mile  to  cause  the  death  of  a  railway  servant; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  a  passenger  travels  a  mile,  the 
chances  against  his  losing  his  life  are  14,641,477  to  1.  The  chances 
naturally  diminish  as  greater  distances  are  accomplished.  Thus,  in 
travelling  ten  miles,  the  chances  of  losing  life  are  diminished  to 
6^36,374  to  1 ;  in  travelling  1000  miles,  to  65,363  to  1 ;  and  in  travel- 
ling 10,000  miles,  only  6536  to  1 ;  and  at  the  same  distance  there  are* 
only  851  chances  against  1  that  the  passenger  does  not  receive  a  bodily 
injury!  This  is  an  interesting  fact  for  those  who  take  out  season 
tickets;  for  it  is  obvious  that  that  which  applies  itself  to  distance  con- 
tinuously traversed,  must  also  apply  itself  to  the  same  distance  traversed 
in  consecutive  days  or  at  distinct  periods  of  time.  At  least,  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  above  data  would  be  applied  to  insurance. 

The  traveller  once  in  a  train  is  no  longer  a  responsible  being;  he  is  a 
slave  to  the  engine  that  precedes  him,  a  prisoner  in  the  carriage  that  con- 
veys him,  and  a  personal  nonentity  seeking  solace  in  a  newspaper  or  a  novel. 
Among  the  "  Plain  Rules"  which  Dr.  Lardner's  philanthropy  has  led  him 
to  compile  for  railway  travellers,  the  first  is,  never  to  attempt  to  get  out  or 
into  a  railway  carriage  while  it  is  moving,  no  matter  how  slowly — a  strict 
adherence  to  which  rule  of  safety  would  leave  many  a  traveller  in  the  lurch, 
or  detain  him  in  a  train  making  a  short  stoppage  at  a  station,  till  he  was 
fairly  on  his  way  to  another  and  distant  place.  Never  to  sit  in  any  unusual 
place  or  posture  is  an  admirable  rule.     Dr.  Lardner  tells  us,  that  on 
some  lines  of  railway  seats  are  provided  on  the  roofs  of  carriages.     These 
are  to  be  avoided.     We  should  think  so.     The  contact  of  a  passenger's 
head  with  an  arch  must  have  a  very  disagreeable  effect     So  also  we  are 
told  that  passengers  should  beware  of  leaning  out  of  the  carriage  window, 
or  of  putting  out  their  arms  or  legs.     The  number  of  accidents  arising 
from  such  stupid  practices  is  quite  extraordinary.     "  It  is  an  excellent 
general  maxim,"  says  Dr.  Lardner,  "  in  railway  travelling,  to  remain  in 
your  place  without  going  out  at  all  until  you  arrive  at  your  destination." 
It  is  evident  that  the  railway  traveller,  from  the  treatment  he  experiences 
on  this  score,  will  soon  be  looked  upon  to  be  as  much  a  machine  as  the 
engine  that  propels  him.     As  a  rider,  however,  to  this  wise  but  im- 
practicable maxim,  we  are  told,  that  if  the  train  in  which  we  travel  meets 
with  an  accident,  by  which  it  is  stopped  at  a  part  of  the  line,  or  at  a 
time  where  such  stoppage  is  not  regular,  it  is  more  advisable  to  quit 
the  carriage  than  to  stay  in  it;  that  is  to  say,  we  suppose,  if  you 
are  whole  limbed,  and  if  you  can  get  out,  and  even  then  you  must 
take  care  you  do  not  get  out  on  the  wrong  side — it  is  sure  to  be  the  wrong 
side  when  an  accident  happens.     "  It  would  appear,"  says  Dr.  Lardner, 
"that  there  is  an  instinctive  impulse,  which  in  some  individuals  is  almost 
irresistible,  to  leap  from  a  train  to  recover  their  hats  when  blown  off  or  acci- 
dentally dropped."  An  obvious  reason  presents  itself  to  the  mind  why  this 
instinct  does  not  also  manifest  itself  at  sea,  where  there  is  time  for  reflection. 
Express  trains,  special  trains,  excursion  trains,  &c.,  Dr.  Lardner  tells  us, 
are  more  dangerous  than  ordinary  trains,  from  the  simple  fact  of  their 
interfering,  or  being  different  from  the  general  traffic  of  the  line ;  but  still, 
inconveniences  apart  from  the  consideration,  it  appears  certain  that  of  all 
the  means  of  locomotion  which  human  invention  has  yet  devised,  railway 
travelling  is  the  safest  in  an  almost  infinite  degree.     Gladly,  therefore, 
and  gratefully  do  we  hail  progress  in  a  right  direction.     We  regret  the 
decline  in  railway  financial  prosperity,  but  hope  it  may  be  merely  tempo- 
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Tpry.  Railway  economy  is  as  yet  a  young  science,  and  much,  very  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  before  anything  like  perfection  can  be  attained. 
Dr.  Ijardnar  has  made  giant  strides  in  laying  a  basis  for  this  new  science. 
The  more  practical  and  scientific  portions  of  his  treatise,  which  refer  to 
the  ways  and  works,  to  locomotive  power,  to  carrying  stock,  goods  traffic 
stations,  clearing-houses,  &c,  are  full  of  valuable  suggestions ;  as  for  ex- 
•  ample — in  the  proposed  register  of  the  past  and  current  performances  and 
condition  of  every  engine  in  the  service  of  the  railway.  Indeed,  to  the 
traveller,  the  shareholder,  or  the  employe1,  this  is  a  book  of  indispensable 
reference.  The  comparison  of  what  is  done  for  the  accommodation  -of 
railway  passengers  on  the  Continent  with  what  is  done  on  our  own  rail- 
ways, will,  we  nope  also,  not  be  lost  upon  the  public. 


THE    COUNT  OF  FLANDERS. 

BY  MBS.  ACTON  TIHDAL. 

Robert  de  Bethune,  Count  of  Flanders,  strangled  his  wife,  Yolande  de  Bour- 
gogne,  with  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  for  having  poisoned,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years, 
Charles,  his  son  by  his  first  wife,  Blanche  d'Anjou. 

Lo!  the  castle's  lighted  windows  shine  upon  the  sleeping  town; 
lake  the  eyes  of  angry  giants  glare  they  'neath  the  bastion's  frown; 
And  the  stork  comes  down  in  wonder  from  her  lone  nest  on  the  roof, 
While  the  bats  fly  round  the  casement,  and  the  scared  owls  gaze  aloof. 
Sounding  from  the  high  cathedral,  through  the  night,  with  solemn  chime, 
Hark!  a  metal  voice  unwearied  teQs  the  heavy  pulse  of  time; 
And  against  the  bars  of  granite,  in  a  measured  cadence,  strike, 
With  a  splash  and  moan,  the  waters  of  the  dark,  deep,  sullen  dyke. 
Oft  in  gusts  the  wind  comes  wailing,  with  a  low,  mysterious  sound; 
Through  the  dank  weeds  speckled  reptiles  creep,  and  croak  in  marshes  round. 
Cold  and  grey  the  sky  hangs  o'er  them,  like  a  firmament  of  lead; 
Now  and  then,  with  ghostly  glimmer,  from  the  moon  a  gleam  is  shed. 

Let  us  gaze  into  the  castle: — neither  dance  nor  joy  is  there; 

Blast  of  trump,  or  clash  of  cymbals,  hath  not  stirred  the  rhimy  air. 

Yet  within  the  wedding-chamber,  through  that  long  and  chilly  night, 

Blazed  a  hundred  pine-tree  torches  on  the  armour  of  a  knight 

Wrapped  in  stern,  unbroken  silence,  sits  he,  tall,  deep-chested,  strong; 

In  his  hard-clenched  hand  he  holdeth  ever  feat  a  leathern  thong; 

Dark  his  gaze,  with  tearless  sorrow  fixed  on  that  high  bed,  where  lies 

One  fair  boy,  who,  wrung  with  anguish,  weeps,  and  moans,  and  prays,  and  cries 

With  a  strength  unknown  to  childhood,  that  by  agony  is  lent, 

See!  the  crucifix  of  silver  comes  from  his  wild  kisses  bent, 

And  his  tiny  hands  are  rending  from  his  round  limbs,  cramped  with  pain, 

The  gay  garb  he  wore  that  morning^  for  of  it  the  child  was  vain; 

While  the  golden  locks  that  floated  in  the  warm  south  wind  that  day, 

On  Ms  beaten,  death-dewed  pillow,  lank,  and  wet,  and  scattered  lay; 

For  he  tore  them  off  by  handsml  when  the  burning  pangs  came  strong, 

And  he  cried,  "  Oh,  Father!  help  me!"  and  he  prayed,  "  Oh,  Lord,  how  long?" 

Then  he  called  on  Mary — Mother,  to  have  pity  on  her  child; 

When  a  pause  came  o'er  his  angnish,  to  the  knight  he  turned,  and  smiled, 

While  he  meekly  asked  forgiveness  for  those  cries  and  sobs  of  pain, 

Now  the  agony  was  over,  and  might  not  return  again. 

So  he  bade  them,  "  when  the  sunrise  streamed  adown  the  narrow  street, 

From  his  bed  to  bear  him,  gently— lay  him  at  the  altar's  feet, 

And  beseech  the  blessed  Saviour,  who  called  children  to  bis  side, 

Or  to  heal  him  of  his  anguish,  or  receive  him  if  he  died. 

Pray!— I  am  thine  own,  my  father! — pray! — I  have  no  voice  for  prayer — 

Mary— Mother— Jean!  help  me!"    And  his  wild  shrieks  rent  the  air, 
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For  the  pain  came  sharp,  and  stronger,  till  it  seemed  to  rend  his  frame; 
Coiled  up,  shapeless,  on  the  pillows  called  he,  loudly,  Death  by  name. 
Still  as  stone  the  knight  sat  by  him,  large  drops  fell  from  cheek  and  eye, 
Spasms  oft  the  grace  distorted  of  his  brow's  solemnity, 
And  through  all  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  his  stalwart  frame  did  play; 
So,  adown  a  sullen  heaven,  thou  hast  seen  forked  lightnings  stray. 

Cowering  in  the  lighted  chamber,  fast  by  iron  fetters  bound, 

Sat  a  wan  and  beauteous  woman,  all  unheeded,  on  the  ground; 

But  a  spirit,  strange  and  deadly,  looked  forth  in  her  dark  eye's  glare, 

And  a  fallen  angel's  beauty  shone  through  all  her  pale  despair. 

Oft  she  gazed  with  stealthy  glances  on  the  stern  knight' 8  lurid  face, 

And  with  anxious  eyes  looked  round  her  for  escape  or  hiding-place. 

Then  she  beat  her  fair,  white  bosom,  and,  with  shrill  and  bitter  cry, 

Bade  him  her  young  lore  remember,  and  its  deep,  sweet  ecstasy; 

Called  by  name  the  babes  she'd  borne  him — some  whom  God  had  ta'en  away 

From  an  evil  world  and  mother— for  her  &t  His  throne  to  pray. 

** Spare  me!   Oh,  my  Lord,  have  pity!"  sharply  rang  that  maddened  shout; 

"Unto  God's  sure  judgment  leave  me,  for  my  sin  hath  found  me  out. 

Boy,  whom  I  have  wronged  and  murdered,  win  thy  heaven  by  prayer  for  me!" 

And  the  child  cried,  "  Father,  pardon!  if  thou  would  God  pardoned  thee." 

Through  that  night  a  priest  was  praying,  faith  and  horror  in  his  face, 

For  the  guilty  sinner,  mercy— for  the  agonising,  grace; 

Long  with  death,  in  hope,  he  wrestled,  till  he  heard  the  child,  in  prayer, 

Ask  the  Lord  to  loose  his  spirit,  chained  in  burning  prison  there. 

Then  the  old  man  rose  triumphant,  spread  his  pale  hands  o'er  the  bed. 

And  the  light  of  inspiration  en  his  furrowed  face  was  shed; 

**  From  the  bands  of  sin  I  free  thee,  in  the  name  of  God  above, 

And  I  call  Jus  angels  round  thee.    Dost  thou  die  in  peace  and  love? 

Even  with  that  wretched  woman,  guilty  cause  of  all  thy  woe?" 

"  Yes;  may  God,  as  I,  forgive  heri"  said  the  child.    "  Now  let  me  go." 

Softly  through  the  open  casement  stole  the  beams  and  breath  of  May ; 
On  those  torn  and  death-dewed  pillows  broad  the  sunrise  glory  lay. 
And  the  child  turned,  smiling  faintly,  from  the  light  his  weary  eye, 
Gently  whispering,  "  Kiss  me,  father;  'tis  the  last  time,  for  I  die." 
Then  the  knight  rose,  grand  and  awful.    So,  through  fallen  Eden,  trod 
With  a  mien  like  his,  archangels  to  the  vengeance  of  their  God. 
*  On  this  bed  thy  mother  bore  thee,  oh,  my  hapless,  gentle  child; 
On  this  bed,  where  first  I  kissed  thee,  thou  hast  died  in  torments  wild. 
Here  X  heard  thy  dying  mother,  who  first  woke  my  heart  to  love, 
To  my  fondest  care  commend  thee,  and  God's  martyred  saints  above: 
111  this  trust,  methinks,  thy  father  and  those  ghostly  guards  fulfilled. 
With  my  hand  upon  thy  young  heart,  that  a  cruel  death  hath  stilled, 
By  the  dread  eternal  memory  of  this  night  with  horror  long, 
Child  of  mine,  I  will  avenge  thee,  with  a  justice  swift  and  strong." 

Ha!  that  thong  is  tough  and  supple— oft  the  knight  had  proved  it  true; 
Once  it  reined  a  champion's  war-horse— in  the  wild  bull's  hide  it  grew. 

O'er  morass  and  dyke  that  evening  the  cathedral's  great  bell  tolled; 

u  Dies  ins,  dies  ilia,"  through  the  aisles  and  arches  rolled; 

Mighty  grief  in  heavy  gushes  from  the  organ's  deep  heart  spoke; 

The  u  Glamavi  de  profundis"  from  a  hundred  voices  broke. 

Two  biers  stood  before  the  altar,  and  an  armed  knight  knelt  between; 

O'er  one  corpse  a  dark  veil  gathered,  but  the  fair  boy's  face  was  seen; 

Pillowed  upon  white  May  flowers  they  had  laid  his  beauteous  head; 

like  a  blessed  pledge  from  heaven,  o'er  him  was  the  sunlight  shed. 

Never  trace  of  sin  nor  suffering  on  his  pallid  beauty  lay, 

For,  methinks,  the  angels  kissed  him  ere  they  bore  his  soul  away. 

u  Let  my  firstborn,"  groaned  the  father,  "  moulder  at  his  mother's  side! 

And  in  death,  from  yon  poor  sinner,  my  dust  shall  their  dust  divide; 

For,  alas!  I  loved  and  won  her,  she  was  once  my  guiltless  bride." 

By  the  tomb  a  holy  friar  prayed,  till  morning's  rosy  birth 

Woke  the  city's  thousand  voices,  and  the  market's  toil  and  mirth; 

Then  he  sought  his  cloister,  murmuring,  "  Lard,  arise  to  judge  this  earth!* 


(  *« 


PAUL  MASTERTON\S  ADVENTURES  ON  THE  BANKS  OP  THE 
"SACRAMENTO"  IN  CALIFORNIA  IN  1849. 

Chapter  I. 

MADEIRA. 

Volvi  los  ojos  hacia  Tenia  la  vol  y  vi— una  especie  de  Soldado. 

Gil  Blab  de  Santcllaxa. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1849,  in  an  evil  hour  for  myself,  I  embarked 
on  board  the  good  ship  Dolphin,  of  London,  Captain  Archibald  Ramsay, 
commander.  Our  crew  consisted  of  twenty  hands,  exclusive  of  the  first 
and  second  mates.  I  had  heard  much  of  the  riches  of  California,  that 
new  El  Dorado,  and  had  determined  to  take  a  voyage  thither,  and 
make  my  fortune.  Accordingly  walking  down  the  quays  one  day 
meditating  on  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this  purpose,  I  ob- 
served a  stout  ship  of  about  five  hundred  tons  with  a  placard  fastened 
to  the  main  shrouds  importing  that  she  would  sail  in  a  week's  time  for 
San  Francisco,  and  making  application  to  her  owners,  I  succeeded  in 
getting  a  comfortable  cabin  to  myself.  I  then  purchased  twenty  pounds9 
worth  of  axes,  spades,  shovels,  clothes,  knives,  together  with  a  portable 
tent  I  also  procured  an  iron  bed-frame  which  took  to  pieces  when  not 
required;  and  purchasing  a  good  double-barrelled  gun,  a  pair  of  pistols, 
and  laying  in  a  stock  of  ammunition,  I  thought  myself  a  match  for 
at  least  a  dozen  Indians.  Accordingly  I  had  all  my  things  removed 
to  the  ship,  and,  having  yet  a  day  to  spare,  I  was  walking  about  London 
when  I  was  accosted  by  a  voung  Irisn  fellow-countryman,  O'Mahoney 
by  name.  I  told  him  whither  I  was  going,  and  he  said,  laughingly, 
"  As  I  have  nothing  better  to  do,  I  will  go  with  you."  He  accord- 
ingly went  to  the  office,  paid  for  his  passage,  and  purchased  some 
clothes  and  things  of  that  nature,  as  also  a  gun,  for  he  had  a  pair 
of  pistols  before,  as  every  one  of  his  nation  is  very  fond  of  using  them 
occasionally.  We  went  on  board  the  next  morning,  and  were  towed  down 
the  river ;  got  a  fair  wind  at  last,  and  hoisting  our  canvass,  bore  away 
before  it  Neither  Dick  O'Mahoney,  nor  myself,  were  sea-sick,  and  at 
last,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  drew  nigh  the  verdant  island  of  Ma- 
deira, where  we  were  to  take  in  fresh  water.  In  two  days  more  we  were 
at  anchor  at  Funchal,  riding  opposite  to  a  Portuguese  corvette,  with  the 
white  and  blue  flag  floating  from  her  peak.  I  should  have  mentioned 
that  there  was  only  another  pair  of  passengers  on  board;  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Lamond,  a  young,  muscular,  daring 
gold-seeker,  and  another  an  Englishman,  Burton  by  name,  a  very  gen- 
tlemanlike young  fellow.  There  were  five  or  six  steerage  passengers, 
most  of  them  mechanics,  and  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  O  Sullivan,  a 
stalwart  former.  Lamond,  O'Mahoney,  Burton,  and  myself  went  ashore 
in  the  jolly-boat.  There  is  a  very  heavy  surf  always  beating  upon  the 
beach  at  Funchal ;  the  rowers  had  to  watch  the  roll  of  the  waves. 
"  Steady  now,  lads,"  cried  our  worthy  skipper,  and  an  immense  roller 
carried  us  up  high  and  dry  on  the  strand.    The  Captain  proceeded  to 
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perform  his  business,  and  we  walked  about  the  town  and  suburbs  for  a 
few  hours. 

"  Come,  gentlemen/'  cried  O'Mahoney,  "  what  say  you  to  a  glass  of 
wine." 

Accordingly  we  made  the  best  of  our  way,  jostling  the  dark  scowl- 
ing sons  of  Portugal  right  and  left,  to  a  posada,  which  we  had  re* 
marked  on  the  beach.  We  entered  into  a  small  room  through  the  shop. 
A  very  pretty  girl  was  sitting  at  the  table,  with  a  boy  of  about  sixteen 
alongside  her.  We  sat  down,  called  for  wine  in  English,  and  were 
speedily  served.  We  had  paid  the  reckoning,  and  were  just  coming 
away,  when  Dick  O'Mahoney  must  needs  embrace  the  fair  Dona.  She 
gave  a  scream,  and  in  an  instant  half  a  dozen  Portuguese  Mousquetairee 
burst  into  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Maria?9*  exclaimed  a  gigantic  swarthy  corporal 
who  came  in  the  first,  looking  daggers  at  us. 

Maria  blushed,  and  was  silent,  but  the  young  scoundrel  told  the  cor- 
poral the  whole  story.  Immediately  the  whole  six  of  them  drew  their 
swords  and  advanced  ferociously  upon  us,  but  they  stopped  in  a  moment 
at  sight  of  a  pistol  in  each  of  our  hands,  for  we  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  carrying  our  -fire-arms  about  us  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Captain  Ramsay,  and  before  a  moment  had  elapsed  the  valiant  heroes 
slunk  out  by  the  same  way  they  came. 

"Come,  gentlemen,"  said  Lamond,  "  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  going  on 
board  again,  it  is  now  three  o'clock." 

Accordingly  we  went  down  to  the  beach,  and  found  the  skipper  there 
before  us.     We  shoved  off  and  reached  the  ship  in  safety. 

In  half  an  hour  after,  the  long-boat  came  alongside  with  the  steerage 
passengers,  who  had  been  enjoying  themselves  ashore,  under  the  charge 
of  the  second  mate,  who  had  to  look  after  the  boat's  crew. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Ramsay,  "  as  it  is  such  a  fine  evening, 
what  say  you  to  dining  on  deck  ?" 

Accordingly  the  table  was  placed  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  we  sat 
down  to  dinner.  After  the  repast  was  concluded,  and  the  potheen  waa 
hud  on  the  table, 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  our  worthy  first  mate,  "  I  would  not  advise 
you  to  go  on  shore  to-morrow,  or,  at  least,  if  you  do,  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out,  for  the  Portuguese  are  very  vindictive  and  treacherous." 

"  Morton  is  right,  gentlemen,"  said  the  skipper.  "  I  have  ordered  a 
pipe  of  prime  Madeira  on  board  to-morrow,  and  with  the  blessing  of 
goodness  well  make  a  hole  in  it." 

"  Lazy  set  of  fellows  these  Portuguese,"  observed  the  second  mate,  who 
always  dined  with  us. 

"  You  can  account  for  it,  Mr.  Burton,"  said  Lamond,  "  by  the  mixed 
state  of  the  population;  they  are  most  of  them  niggers,  mulattoes,  or 
bad  Portuguese,  with  a  number  of  English  mixed  up  with  them;  the 
latter,  indeed,  are  the  real  owners  of  the  Funchal  trade." 

"Madeira  and  Malmsey  are  the  principal  wines,  I  believe,"  said 
Burton? 

"  Yes :  the  grapes  are  very  fine,  and  if  they  only  introduced  a  more 
active  system  of  cultivation,  they  could  unquestionably  produce  much 
more  wine,  and  even  a  better  description,  at  a  far  cheaper  rate.  That 
water  is  to  be  on  board  to-morrow ;  and  we  start,  please  God,  on  the 
same  afternoon.  Beautiful  evening  this!"  And  so  indeed  it  was* 
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The  stillness  was  broken,  only  by  the  silver  tinkling  of  the  chapel  and 
convent  bells,  and  a  delightful  perfume  of  orient  flowers  and  fruits  was 
wafted  from  the  shore.  The  goodly  merchantmen,  with  their  snow-white 
canvass  drooping  from  their  taunt-masts — the  Englishman  with  his 
blood-red  flag — the  imperial-crowned  blue  and  white  standard  of  Lusi- 
tania — the  raking-taunt  spars  of  the  Portuguese — all  together  constituted 
a  lovely  scene.  A  Yankee  barque  was  moored  within  a  stone's  cast  of 
us,  the  stars  and  stripes  fluttering  in  the  breeze;  the  crew  were  singing 
some  New  England  melody,  assisted  by  a  grinning  black,  who  helped 
the  song  on  with  the  wild  notes  of  a  hoarse-voiced  fiddle. 

On  board  the  Dolphin  everything  was  cleared  away  forward  for  a 
dance,  and  away  went  the  crew  and  passengers  in  a  fandango,  composed 
of  the  country  dance  and  a  sailor's  hornpipe,  to  the  sound  of  the  Yankee's 
music;  some  of  the  rough,  weatherheaten  sailors,  much  to  their  own 
amusement,  acted  as  ladies. 

"  1  say,  Captain/'  cried  I,  "  what  is  the  use  of  having  that  brace  of 
six-pounders  fo'rard  there  in  the  Dolphin,  if  we  don't  make  use  of  them  ? 
I  vote  that  you  Are  at  nine  o'clock  the  sunset  gun,  as  they  do  at  home  on 
board  her  Majesty's  ships." 

"  Bravo,  Mr.  Masterton!"  cried  O'Mahoney.  "  What  say  you 
skipper?" 

"  Faith,  gentlemen,  I  have  no  objection ;  we  have  plenty  of  powder  on 
board,  but  you  had  better  not  put  in  a  ball  for  fear  of  accidents.  How- 
ever, it  is  but  seven  yet,  so  you  have  plenty  of  time." 

"  Glorious  residence  Madeira  would  make,"  cried  Burton. 

"  It  would  be  only  a  stupid  place  after  all,  sir,1'  observed  the  skipper  ; 
"  you  would  soon  get  tired  of  it.  Now  Cuba,  to  my  mind,  is  the  place  for 
fun ;  you  have  always  something  to  amuse  you  there;  but  in  Madeira,  ex- 
cept fishing,  there  is  scarcely  any  other  recreation.  Now,  in  Cuba,  you 
have  plenty  of  wild  cattle  shooting  in  the  savannahs — or  you  can  amuse 
yourself  constantly  either  with  the  rod  or  gun — plenty  of  sharks  and 
caimans,  and  goats  in  abundance.  But  now  I  think  it  is  time  for  tea. 
Here,  steward,  fetch  the  tea-tackling,  and  clear  away  the  decks  of  those 
glasses." 

Accordingly  the  tea  apparatus  was.  arranged,  and  after  it  had  been  de- 
spatched, Dick  O'Mahoney  went  forward,  and  was  soon  busily  engaged  in 
loading  the  two  sixes.  After  an  immensity  of  trouble,  Dick  succeeded, 
and  as  it  was  then  drawing  nigh  the  time,  he  put  the  poker  in  the  galley 
fire  to  make  it  red  hot. 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  O'Mahoney,"  said  the  Captain,  "  you  did  not  put  in  any 
thing  harder  than  wadding?" 

il  Oh,  no!"  cried  Dick;  "never  fear." 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  what  follows,  you  must  know  that  the 
Yankee  had  swung  round  broadside  on  to  the  Dolphin's  bows,  and  Dick, 
in  order  to  avoid  hulling  the  barque,  had  pointed  tne  six-pounders  a  little 
upwards ;  they  were  brass  swivels,  so  of  course  he  easily  succeeded  in 
doing  so. 

"  Just  the  time,  now,"  cried  Dick,  starting  up ;  "just  nine,"  said  he, 
running  forward,  and  seizing  the  poker.  "  Faugh-a-baMagh,  boys," 
roared  he,  rushing  through  the  midst  of  the  merry  dancers,  and  applying 
the  poker  to  the  touch-hole. 

Bang — bang— went  the  sixes  :  "  Hurra  1"  cried  Dick  O'Mahoney ;  and 
when  the  smoke  had  cleaved  away,  there  was  the  glorious  flag  of  the 
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nation  that  whops  the  world  all  riddled  with  an  innumerable  number  of 
rents,  very  unlike  stars  and  stripes  indeed! 

"  Clear  away  the  boat  there — gig's  crew  step  in — poll  men,  0011,"  we 
now  heard  coming  from  the  Yankee  barque,  and  a  boat,  manned  by  four 
brawny  North  Americans,  shot  towards  us  from  her  side. 

"  Back  water,  men,  starboard  side,  pull  port  side,  steady,"  and  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  stern-sheets  swung  himself  nimbly  upon  deck. 

**  f  hope,  gentlemen, n  said  he,  "  that  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
damage  which  you  hare  caused  my  bunting." 

O'Mahoney  m  a  moment  had  his  pocket-book  open. 

"  Three  pounds  is  the  price  of  a  new  one,  but  say  two,"  cried  the 
shrewd  Yankee,  upon  whom  this  movement  of  Dick's  was  not  lost. 
"  Thank  you,  sir,"  exclaimed  he,  as  Dick  placed  the  required  sum  in  his 
hands. 

**  Come)  now,"  said  Dick,  "  won't  yon  join  us?** 

tf  WeH,  I  will,  lor  a  few  minutes,  said  the  Yankee,  who  was  a  tall- 
very  tall  indeed — man,  with  a  small  body,  and  enormous  legs. 

"Come,  sir,  mix  yourself  a  tumbler  of  the  native,"  cried  Captain 
Bamsay. 

"Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Yankee  skipper,  sitting  down  on 
an  empty  chair. 

The  Yankee  laughed  when  he  heard  the  whole  story  of  Dick's  sunset 
gun,  and  entering  into  conversation  with  him,  we  found  him  to  be  a  weU- 
mfbrmed,  conversable  fellow.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  despite  our  remon- 
strances, he  retired  to  his  own  craft.  And  in  a  short  time  after,  we  all, 
except  the  Captain,  retired  to  rest. 

In  the  morning  a  boat  came  alongside  from  the  Yankee,  and  a  black 
sailor  asked  for  Mr.  O'Mahoney,  and  handed  him  a  box  of  cigars,  with 
Captain  Whipple's  compliments;  and  then,  after  receiving  a  donation 
from  Dick,  and  a  glass  of  rum  from  the  steward,  returned  to  the  barque, 
which  by  this  time  was  spreading  out  her  canvass,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  anchor  was  weighed,  and.  the  black  barque  stood  out  to  sea. 

"  Faith,"  cried  Dick,  "  I  am  sorry  he  is  gone  before  I  could  thank 
him  lor  his  courtesy,  but  who  knows,  Captain  Ramsay,  we  may  meet 
again.     We  forgot  to  ask  him  where  he  was  bound  for." 

"  Home,  I  suspect,"  said  the  skipper.    "  But  now  to  breakfast." 


Chaptxb  II. 

THE     CHASE. 

AmoAGHED  from  the  sea,  the  prospect  of  Madeira  is  truly  magni- 
ficent The  lofty  peak  of  Ruivo,  six  thousand  feet  high,  forms  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  scene,  appearing  raised  on  high  amidst 
a  chain  of  lesser  mountains;  the  beautiful  vineyards,  with  the  trellised 
vine,  the  sugar-cane  plants,  apricots,  and  almost  every  tropical  pro- 
duction; all  unite  to  render  this  lovely  island  a  delightful  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

u  Hallo,  messmate,"  cried  the  skipper,  "what  are  you  thinking  of ; 
breakfast  is  nearly  over,  and  I^mond  swears  you  are  in  love.  Glorious 
sky  that" 

"  Hand  over  that  ham,  O'Mahoney.    A  cop  of  chocolate,  Mr.  Mas- 

s2 
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•n  «  With  pleasure."  .   /         , 

i  .M.I  gay,  flapper,  when  do  you  get  fresh  water  on  board?*' 
•ji "  f '  Shortly  now,  sir ;  we  vail  presently-?fine  breeze  to-day/' 

"  When  I  shall  be  married  skipper/'  cried  O'Mahoney,  "  I  think  I  sha|i 
Spend  the  honeymoon  at  3f adeira." 

"  Bravo,  Dick  !"  cried  I.  .  "  When  will  that  be?" 

"Faith,  shortly,  if  we  can.  make  our  fortunes  in  the  Sacramento/' 

"  Charlie!  Charlie!"  and  in  came  bounding  my  large  Newfoundland  dog, 
which,  kind  reader,  I  crave,  pardon  for  not  introducing  ere  this  to  your 
notice.  "  Come,  Charlie,  xoy  man,  your  master  has  forgotten  you,  but^ 
n'importe,  here  is  your  breakfast,  come  on  deck/9  His  appetite  for  breakfast 
overcame  poor  Charlie's  reluctance  to  leave  his  master,  and  up  stair* 
he  bounded. 

"  Captain  Whipple  is  making  good  way  there/'  said  Burton,  pointing 
to  the  barque,  which  now  some  miles  off  was  rapidly  getting  indistinct. 

"  Did  you  notice,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  skipper,  "  that  there  appeared 
to  be  a  greater  number  of  hands  on  board  than  such  a  vessel  would  requirey 
Hand  me  the  glass,  here,  steward." 

The  glass  was  brought ;  the  skipper  took  a  long  glance  at  the  rapidly 
disappearing  Yankee.  "  There's  a  stir  on  deck,"  said  he ;  "  they  seem  tQ 
be  hoisting  something  out  of  the  hold,  as  well  as  I  can  discern.  Hallo, 
ho!  what's  this  ?  By  all  that's  glorious  there's  a  gun — look — look,  sir, 
do  you  see  the  light  wreathing  smoke  from  her  bows.  Another,  by  Jingo  ! 
What  can  it  be  tor.  Here,  Mr.  Masterton,  will  you  take  the  glass,  and  tell 
me  if  you  can  see  any  corresponding  signal." 

I  looked  round  the  horizon,  and  fancied  I  could  perceive  a  boat  pul- 
ing towards  the  Yankee.  I  looked  again,  and  could  distinctly  discern  a 
large  launch  full  of  men  making  rapidly  towards  her,  and  close  to  the> 
first  boat  a  second  one,  larger  still,  followed ;  each  appeared  to  have  a 
small  gun  mounted  in  the  bows.  , 

" Depend  on  it,  gentlemen/'  cried  the  skipper,  "Captain  Whipple  is 
not  better  than  he  should  be.  Will  you  hand  me  the  glass  again,  sir? 
Ha !  they  are  metamorphising  her  into  a  full-rigged  ship ;  there  go  the 
yards  on  the  naiaen  topmast,  up  runs  the  t'galln  mast.  She's  a  slaver, 
if  not  worse.  Mr.  Morton,  would  you  have  the  kindness  to  run  up  a  few 
steps  of  the  rattlins  with  the  glass,  and  see  if  you  can  make  out  any- 
thing further?"  , 

"  Steering  nearly  due  south,  sir;  boats  hauled  up  on  deck."  , 

"As  I  live  they  are  hoisting  up  cannon  out  of  the  hold.  They  seem  to 
observe  her,  too,  captain,  from  die  Portuguese  corvette.  See,  they  are 
hoisting  their  topsails,  and  now  they  are  weighing  their  anchor,"  said 
Lamond.  "  There,  she  swings  round ;  out  fly  the  courses — not  badly  done 
for  Portuguese,  either.  Now  up  with  the  spanker,  shake  out  the  forestay 
sail,  and  away  she  glides.  Do  you  think,  skipper,  that  the  corvette  is  really 
going  to  overhaul  the  Yankee?" 

"  'Faith,  it  looks  very  much  like  it.  But  we  must  get  our  water  on 
board." 

Accordingly  ten  of  thei  crew  were  mustered  under  the  command  of  the 
second  mate,  and  .despatched  on  shore  to  relieve  the  other  party  of  the 
Dolphin's  men,  who  were  .filling  the  casks  ashore  since  morning.  In  a 
short  time  they  came  off  to  us  again  with  vegetables ,  and  plenty  of 
water,  and  a  native  boat  came  alongside  with  the  wine  that  Captain 

Mnsay  had  ordered.     Meantime  the  corvette  had  sailed  in  the  direction 
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of  the  Yankee,  who  by  this  time  was  hull  down  to  us.  The  corvette  was 
a  long,  black  hulled  craft,  with  immense  taunt  span,  and  carrying  a<cl6ud 
of  canvass  nobly  upon  them.  She  was  unquestionably  a  clipper,  btft  the 
Yankee  was  a  clipper  too. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,9'  cried  the  skipper,  "  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
lose  this  fair  breeze,  so  I  think  we'll  up  anchor,  and  not  lose  the  fun 
which  is  going  on.  Tumble  up,  tumble  up,  all'  hands  to  make  sail. 
tTnclew  the  topsails,  there,  men." 

And  the  active  sailors  were  soon  lying  out  on  the  yards;  down  came  the 
enow-white  canvass  fluttering  from  the  tapering  spars ;  presently  the  top* 
gallant  sails  were  shaken  loose.  "All  hands  weigh  anchor,"  and  soon  the 
fluke  of  the  anchor  touched  the  cat-head.  "  Foresail-hoist.  Han  dsomely 
done,  men.  Flying  jib  haul  on,"  and  the  head  sail,  catching  the  fair  breeze, 
the  Dolphin  swung  round  and  stood  away  from  Madeira.  The  helmsman 
assumed  his  post,  we  cast  lingering  looks  at  the  beautiful  island  which 
was  fast  receding  from  our  view,  while  the  ensign  of  Britannia  ran  up 
flaunting  bravely  to  our  peak. 

And  now  at  last  the  stout  old  Dolphin  is  again  fairly  at  sea.  I  looked 
round  to  see  if  I  could  discover  any  traces  of  the  Portuguese  corvette. 
She  was  fast  spanking  southward,  under  a  cloud  of  canvass.  Very 
hr  off  we  could  just  discern  the  royals  of  the  Yankee.  The  breeze  had 
begun  to  freshen  by  this  time;  the  skipper  was  walking  about  the 
quarter-deck,  rubbing  his  hands  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  over- 
taking the  vessels  ahead. 

"  Fine,  fair  wind,  Captain,"  cried  Dick.  "Do you  think  we  have  any 
chance  of  seeing  the  chase?  The  Dolphin  flies  like  a  witch  on  a  broom- 
stick, sir,  when  it's  blowing  half  a  gale.  Let  it  come  on  heavy  to  wind- 
ward, and  if  we  don't  beat  the  clippers  ahead  there,  I'm  a  Dutchman. 
Unclew  courses,  men !  Bravo !  She  walks  now,**  as  the  stout  old  craft, 
feeling  the  impetus  of  the  additional  sail,  flew  along  the  sparkling  waters, 
above  which,  to  windward,  a  sheet  of  foam  was  collected. 

"Blow,  ve  breezes,  blow,"  whistled  the  skipper.  "We  are  holding 
our  own  with  the  corvette,  anyhow." 

"  How  many  guns  has  the  corvette,  skipper?"  asked  Lamond. 

"  Nine  of  a  side,  I  reckoned.  And  if  they  were  manned  and  fought  by 
Britons,  it  would  be  soon  all  up  with  the  Yankee,  should  he  be  overtaken. 
Ha !  there  comes  the  wind.  I  guess  we  can  carry  royals  to  it,  while  the 
Portuguese  won't  bear  t'galln  sails.  Ah,  ah!  I  guessed  so.  There 
come  his  royals.  There,  the  men  are  furling  them!  And  now  well 
crack  on  our  royals,  to  show  him  what  the  Dolphin  can  do." 

In  a  moment  the  men  are  scrambling  up  the  rigging ; — out  fly  the 
royals. 

"I'll  first  take  a  look  to  see  if  I  can  find  out  the  Yankee,"  said 
Burton,  ascending  the  rattlins  of  the  fore  shrouds,  with  the  Dolland  in 
his  hand.  "As  I  live,  there  she  goes!"  cried  he,  "with  a  cloud  of 
canvass  up." 

"Allow  me,  sir,"  said  Morton,  taking  the  glass.  "Ay,  ay;  right, 
sir—royals  aloft,  and  studden  sails  flying.  He  don't  seem  to  have  the 
rising  wind  yet,  sir,  I  should  say,  for  all  we  are  gaining  on  him,  his 
hull  down  entirely.  Ah!  there!  he  feels  the  wind  now.  Royals  and 
studden  sails  are  down  now.  Bravo !  The  old  Dolphin  will  catch  them 
yet,  if  it  blows  harder." 
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"  These  sharp  vessels  a*e*er  am  cany  canvass  like  one  with  a  good 
team,  when  it's  Mowing  half  a  gale;  they  roll  almost  the  masts  ont 
of  themselves,"  said  the  shipper.  "  Now  ill  wager  fire  pounds  the  cor* 
vette  is  tossing  like  an  egg-shell,  while  the  Dolphin's  like  a  seventy-four." 

"Ah,  we  shall  soon  have  enough  of  wind.  We  are  gaining  a  little 
on  the  corvette.  I  hope  she  won't  give  up  she  chase,  though;  the 
captain's  no  seaman  if  he  does.  I  can  see  the  Yankee's  courses  now1." 
cried  Morton. 

"  Bravo,  then !  we  are  gaining  on  him.  Do  you  think  we  are  coming 
nearer  the  Portuguese?" 

"  We  are  keeping  much  the  same,  sir— not  losing,  anyhow;" 

Three  hours  had  passed  away,  and  by  dinner-time  it  was  blowing  a 
furious  gale.  The  Dolphin,  under  a  close  reeled  fore  topsail  and  storm 
jib,  was  reeling  along.  Madeira  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  About  three 
miles  ahead  of  us  was  the  corvette,  under  a  square  foresail ;  and  ths> 
Yankee,  only  distant  two  miles  more  from  her,  was  tossing  about  under 
her  main-topsail  and  staysail  Of  the  three  ships,  the  Dolphin  we* 
weathering  the  storm  out  the  best.  On  we  were  fast  scudding,  gradually 
overtaking  the  corvette,  winch,  with  topmasts  on  deck,  was  tossing 
heavily.  The  elements  seemed  to  contend  in  fearful  strife ;  the  blazing 
meteors  danced  along  the  white  crests  of  the  foaming  waves.  Loud 
roared  the  thunder  aloft,  and  the  wind  moaned  fearfully  through  the 
shrouds  of  the  groaning  masts.  All  was  hasy  and  gloomy  to  windward, 
and  a  sheet  of  foam  marked  our  course  through  the  swelling  surges. 
Every  now  and  then  a  huge  wave  would  strike  our  bows,  scattering  the 
spray  to  our  very  mast-head.  The  corvette  was  lying  over,  with  the  lee 
gunnel  under  water,  while  the  old  Dolphin  was  nearly  upright  on  her 
keeL  The  corvette  had  the  weather-gage  of  the  Yankee,  and  we  alsfc 
were  a  little  to  windward  of  the  Portuguese. 

"Come,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  skipper,  "dinner  is  waiting  for  ua» 
Call  us,"  said  Captain  Ramsay,  to  the  two  weather-beaten  seamen  at  the 
helm,  "  if  anything  takes  place." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir." 

And  down  we  go  into  the  saloon,  in  which  everything  is  secured 
firmly  to  the  floor. 

"  A  little  soap,  Sir.  Lamond,"  said  the  skipper,  after  the  heartfelt 
thanksgiving  was  uttered. 

"  Thank  you.  Hillo!  there's  a  hireh,"  as  the  plate  came  reeling  into 
Dick  O'Mahoney 's  lap,  and  the  dish  of  beef  executed  a  minuet  on  the  table* 

"  Faith!  the  Dolphin  feels  it  now,  anyhow,"  said  Burton.  "  Hew 
dark  it  is!     Good  Madeira  that?" 

"  Excellent,"  cried  O'Mahoney,  smacking  his  lips.  "  A  slice  of  thai 
beef,  Masterton." 

"  Thin  or  thick?"  said  I. 

"  Thick,  to  he  sure.  Lamond,  help  us  to  a  little  of  that  vegetable 
production — cabbage,  is  it  not? 

"  Madeira  cabbage,  I  believe,"  said  Lamond. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Burton,  "  here's  a  safe  voyage  to  the  gold 
regions!" 

"  And  lots  of  dust!"  laughed  Lamond. 

"  My  toast,"  said  I,  "  is  the  health  of  the  ladies,  and  wishing  some  of 
them  were  here  at  present !" 
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" Hip!  hip!  hurrah!"  cried  Dick.  « There's  the  poHn  for  you,  exe- 
cuted by  the  plates.    A  little  More  beef,  Lomond?" 

"  Thaidt  you— another  sfcce.  So,  steady;  that  will  do.  Doei  any  one 
know  the  name  of  the  corvette?" 

"  The  Portumse,  I  behove,"  aaid  Morton. 

u  She  k  a  good  Bailer,  anyhow,9  aaid  the  first,  mate,  from  the  loot  of 

"  Too  much  under  water  for  my  taste,"  said  L 

"  Yes,  she's  rather  eras* ;  and,  indeed,  the  Yankees  a  trifle  so  too. 
Hark!     There's  a  gun." 

And  sure  enough  the  faint  report  of  a  cannon  was  heard. 

"AH  hands  on  deck!"  sang' out  O'Mahoney,  dashing  up  the  compa- 
nion ladder,  and  followed  by  the  whole  of  as,  pell-mell,  as  well  as  the 
launching  of  the  ship  would  permit 
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These  ate  our  realms,  no  limit  to  their  sway, 
Our  nag  the  sceptre,  aU  who  meet  obey  1 

Byron. 

Thx  scene  that  presented  itself  to  our  view,  upon  coming  on  deck, 
was  truly  picturesque.  The  Portuen&e  was  half  a  mile  ahead  on  our 
lee  bow,  and  the  Yankee  about  the  same  distance  ahead  of  the  corvette, 
which  still  had  the  weather-gage  of  the  American.  The  latter  had  taken 
in  his  headsail,  apprehensive  of  carrying  away  a  spar,  which  of  coarse 
would  have  given  the  corvette  a  decided  superiority  over  him  in  point 
of  sailing,  and,  as  well  as  we  could  discern  with  the  glass,  his  decks  were 
crowded  with  men,  evidently  preparing  for  action.  The  storm  grew  mars 
violent  every  moment,  flashes  of  lightning  lit  up  the  whole  horizon,  and 
loud  peals  of  heaven's  artillery  mingled  fearfully  with  the  moaning  of  the 
wind  and  the  surging  of  the  immense  rolling  white-crested  waves. 
Evening  was  fast  coming  on ;  the  corvette  had  her  men  at  Quarters  ready 
for  a  game  at  long-bowls,  and  it  was  now  the  contest  which  should  first 
knock  away  some  of  the  other's  spars,  to  prevent  either  the  pursued  foam 
getting  away,  or  the  pursuer  from  continuing  his  chase. 

44  Ha!"  cried  the  skipper,  "  well  done" — as  a  shot  from  the  corvette 
bounded  along,  skimming  over  the  waters;  "  well  done,  Senhor  Portugee." 

"  It  has  missed  the  Yankee,"  said  Lameod.  "  Here  comes  his  answer 
hack,"  he  cried,  as  a  cloud  of  smoke  wreathed  curling  from  the  Ameri- 
can's side,  and  crash  went  the  ball,  hulling  the  corvette  neatly.  "  Bravo, 
bravissimo !  Captain  Whipple.     Now  for  the  Partuemse." 

The  latter  craft  seemed  to  be  in  a  terrible  commotion,  if  we  might 
judge  from  the  way  the  crew  were  rushing  about  on  deck.  Suddenly 
the  Portueme  luffed  up  right  into  the  wind's  eye,  and  discharged  her 
whole  lee  broadside  into  the  Yankee.  Down  came  the  latter's  maintop- 
sail  yard,  and  still  the  ship  flew  along  under  bare  poles,  the  taunt  masts 
quivering  in  the  fiiry  of  the  storm.  Up  ran  the  men  through  the  rigging, 
and  in  ten  minutes  the  foretopsail  was  fluttering  out,  and  she  dancing  on 
as  merrily  as  ever.  But  now  it  was  the  Yankee's  turn,  and  luffing  himself 
round,  he  fired.  Down  came  the  iron  shower,  tearing  through  the 
corvette's  rigging  and  deck,  and  apparently  doing  mischief  among  some 
of  the  Portuguese  sailors. 
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Night  was  now  fast  coming  on,  andV  although  several  more  shots  were 
exchanged  between  the  two  vessels,  we  could  not  judge  of  their  effect. 

"  I  think,  sir,  we'll  have  to  haul  down  our  storm-jib,  it  is  too  much 
Sorher."  .    .  i 

„  ,«.« Yes,  indeed,  you  aJJe  right,  Mr.  'Benton,  wie'U  take  it  im". 

And  aqcordingi/  the  atornvjib  was  hove  in,  and :  the  niauMqiiaresail 
hoisted*  the  foret'sail  furled*  topmasts  struck,  and  everything  made  snug 
for  a  bad  night;  all  things  firmly  lashed  upon  deck,  hatches  on,  arid 
away  the  old  Dolpkip  hounded,  despising  the  storm  and  surging  sea, 
which  washed  over  her  deck  every  now  and  then  as  if  not  knowing  wheit 
to  be  after.  We. hoisted  a  lantern  at  oar  foretopmast  cap,  and  we  could 
just  discern  the  lights  of  the  corvette  a  little  ahead  on  our  lee  bow.  As 
for  the  Yankee,  he  preferred  not  enlightening  the  corvette  on  the  subject, 
and  very  prudently  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  right  off  from 
such  dangerous  company,  for  when  morning  broke  he  was  nowhere  to  he 
seen ;  he  most  probably  hauled  his  wind  and  stood  away  for  the  African 
coast,  leaving  his  pursuer  to  chafe  himself  in  vain. 

The  violence  of  the  gale  had  subsided  during  the  night,  and 'at  day- 
break the  Fortueme  was  parallel  to  us,  about  a  quartan  of  a  mile  ofE. 
Presently  she  lowered  a  boat,  and  the  small  craft,  after  shipping  a  sea  or 
two,  came  alongside,  and  the  senhor  teniente,  or  lieutenant,  came  on 
deck.  Now  it  so  happened  that  he  knew  no  English,  and  we  were  ajtt 
profoundly  ignorant  of  Portuguese.  However,  I  knew  Spanish  a  Ktiife, 
and  so  I  tried  him  with  it,  and  fortunately  with  effect 

He  then  asked  us  if  we  had  seen  the  Yankee  during  the  night? 

"  No,  senor  teniente,"  replied  I.  "  No  tenemos  visto  el  senor  Ameri- 
cano, pero  tenemos  visto  el  esfuezzo  de  los  senores  Portuguese  I— -No, 
air,  we  have  not  seen  the  Yankee,  but  we  have  seen  the  bravery  of  the 
Portuguese  gsndemeft.'' 

The  lieutenant  bowed. 

"  If  we  knight  ask  you,  senor  teniente,"  said  I,  "  would  you  inform  as 
-what  el  senor  Americano  is  ?" 

^  He  is  ladron,  a  robber,  a  slaver,  but,  what  is  worse  than  all,  yesterday 
morning  his  mate  abused  and  kicked — kicked,  senores,  a  magistrate  of  the 
town,  before  whom  he  was  brought,  drunk,  by  the  civic  powers ;  and 
more  than  that,  when  the  officers  went  on  board  in  an  hour  after  to 
Apprehend  his  mate,  he  absolutely — carrambal — kicked  them)  into  their 
boat  I  And  then  to  fire  on  our  ship :  San  Antonio,  if  I  caught  him  Ed 
hang  hiqri!"  And  with  an  "adios  senores,  senores  felices  hermanas 
tengan  vuestres  Mercedes,"  the  lieutenant  left  the  Dolphin,  twirling 
lus  red  moustache  with  cage. 

When  he  reached  his  ship,  she  hoisted  her  topsails  and  stood  away 
again  toward  the  eastward.  We  all  roared  with  laughter  at  the  idea  of  the 
mate  kicking  Uwalcade,  and  then  at  Captain  Whipple's  unceremonious 
dismissal  of  the  officers* 

"  I  don't  yet  know  what  he  had  the  cannon  in  his  boat's  bows  for/9 
said  the  skipper,  "  but  one  thing  is  certain,  whether  slaver  or  not,  he's 
a  right  jolly  felfaw»:.  And  now,  Mr.  Benton,  we'll  make  more  sail, 
and,  if  you  please^  gentlemen,  to  breakfast.  We'll  be  soon  at  Bio 
if  this  breeze  •  continues,  gentlemen,  so  I  hope  that  will  sharpen  your 
appetitesl" 
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Time  passes  away  rapidly  even  at  sea,  especially  when  you  have  amov- 
ing company?  &  goodioa»taray  aiiti  «>Migmg  officers.  Yon  hare  always 
Home  aniusemenV  that  is,  if  you'  aveoiot  sea-sick.  At  one  time  there  is 
fataihing  a  jiharky  at  another  there  is  harpooning  a  dolphin  from  trie 
dolphin  striker \  again  there  are  lots  of  flying  fish;  again  the  sailors9 
amuvmentof  Grossing  the  line.  The  beautiful  phosphorescence  in  tropical 
fatkudes  of  the  deep  at  night  time,  affords  wonder  and  amusement ;  and 
-whether  a-  man  is  scudding  under  it  close  vessel  foresail  before  the  trade 
■wind,  or  boftcissg  about  with  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  float  the  ensign,  a 
.contented ;  and  cheerful  disposition  will  always  And  amusement.  The 
chance  meeting  of  different  craft,  the  friendly  Englishman  who  shows 
out  his  latitude  and  longitude  on  a  chalked  board,  or  the  surly  Yankee 
cotton'  ship,  who  passes  by  without  either  hailing  you,  or  giving  a  greet- 
ing to  your  inquiries  of  "  where  from  ?  where  to?"  fearing  lest  you  might 
farestal  him  in  the  markets.  All  these  afford  variety.  And  then  more- 
over, if  you  apply  your  'attention  to  improving  yourself,  or  in  gaining 
•nsefulknowledge  in  nautical  matters,  in  learning  to  heave  the  lead,  the 
beat  <  way  to  take  in  a  topsail  or  in  boxing  the  compass,  you  can  make 
yourself  »  tolerable  sea  landsman  within  the  limits  of  a  voyage  to  the 
West.  Indies  or  to  South  America.  It  is  indeed  when  we  are  in  a  stout 
sea-boat  in  a  storm  that  we  can  truly  understand  our  own  nothingness, 
and  His  gigantic  power.  We  never  hear  of  an  infidel  who  has  taken  many 
Jong  fiea  voyages. 

/  /But  we  are  now  bowling  along  some  weeks  older  than  when  the 
Fbrtuense  left  us,  and  the  skipper  declares  thafc  in-  a  day  he  expects 
to  make  Rio.  Nor  is  he  wrong  in  his  hopes ;  in  less  than  twelve  hours, 
at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Dolphin  Ares  a  gnn  as  a  signal  for 
.-a  native  pilot  to  come  off  to  us,  and  awaits,  with  topsails  flattened 
against  the  masts,  the  arrival  of  a  little  craft  with  triangular  sails,  in 
which  four  or  five  men  were  seated.  The  pilot  caught  a  rope  and  hauled 
himself  on  board  very  dexterously  $  he  was  a  little  swarthy,  thick-set 
nan,  a  half  breed,  I  believe,  bat  as  proud  of  his  office  as  if  he  was  the 
alcade  himself. 

"  Well,  Senhor  Capitan/'  said  he  in  tuntlangeof  Portuguese,  English, 
Spanish,  and  French  compounded,  I  suppose  for  the  use  of  tine  various 
nations  whose  ships  come  to  the  harboury  "vevill  man  tenant  put  el  timon 
kbord— ah,  vera  veil  done  now;  bien  marineros,  bieri." 

We  stood  in  the  entrance  to  the  noble  harbour  of  Rio,  between  the 
Pao  de  Acuchar,  and  the  towering  battlements  of  Santa  Cruz,  taking 
»  advantage  of  the  terra!  which  blows  in  here  from  about  ten  or  eleven  m 
the  morning.  The  heavy  batteries  of  Stab  Crua  defend  the  mouth 
of  the  bay ;  opposite  rises  the  dun-brown  precipitous  sides  of  the  Pao 
de  Acvchar.  The'  prospect  was  truly  beautiful  :  the  lofty  ranges  of  the 
Organ  Mountains,  the  rrills  surrounding  Rio,  the  vast  expanse  of  this 
noble  bay  nearly  ninety-seven  miles  in  compfew^  front  Pfeo  to  Sta.  Cru«,*»- 
the  floating  drapery  of  the  various  ensigns,  tfte- spires  of  the  churches, 
the  solid  architecture  of  the  Palaeio,  tho- glaring  white  of  the  other  build- 
ings. At  a  distance  Rio  appears  truly  beautiful ;  but,  alas !  'tis  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  The  capital  of  Madeira  is  dirty,  but  what 
is  it  to  Rio  de  Janeiro !     Slave  trade  and  dirt  have  done  their  work. 
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In  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  not  abolish  this  detestable  traffic  in 
Brazil?  The  Havannah  will  have  to  follow  its  example.  Our  ships, 
our  men,  our  money,  all  going,  and  it  is  an  incontestable  fact  that 
slavery  is  on  the  increase.  When  I  landed  in  Bio,  however,  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  public  opinion  was  decidedly  averse  to  the  importation  of 
fresh  slaves,  although  they  are  treated  humanely  by  the  Brazilians,  and 
in  two  years  1  fervently  hope  that  the  accursed  system  will  have  ceased 
forever. 

In  we  stood,  the  beautiful  city  rising  before  us,  and  ships  of  every 
nation  under  the  sun  lying  at  anchor,  Yankees,  whalers,  ships  of  wsjv 
Portuguese,  Greeks,  Spaniards ;  the  various  colours  flying,  boats  dashhw 
along  the  still  waters  of  the  bay  on  whose  bosom  numberless  islands) 
repose  clothed  with  rich  verdure;  frigates  with  the  green  and  yellow 
standard  of  Brazil  flying  from  the  gaff ;  latteen  -sailed  craft  skimming  along 
the  waters;  the  tricolor  of  Gaul  from  the  mast-head  of  yon  graceful 
Steamer  lying  at  her  moorings,  with  her  white  hammocks  sliced  along  her 
sides,  and  a  waving  pennant  floating  in  the  light  breese  which  was  bearing 
the  Dolphin  to  her  moorings ;  the  huge  Organ  Mountains  which  surround 
the  populous  city,  their  lofty  summits  wreathed  in  a  light  blue  cloud ;  the 
city  looking  so  bustling  and  so  beautiful,  the  chateaux  of  the  gentry  sur- 
rounding it  on  all  sides — altogether  a  most  enchanting  prospect. 

Let  go  the  anchor!  Now  she  swings  around,  die  sails  are  furled 
the  boats  are  lowered,  and  the  captain  and  his  cabin-passengers  are  pulled 
towards  the  Plaza  del  Palacio,  where  are  numbers  of  boats  coining? 
in  and  returning.  Starboard  there!  or  you're  foul  of  that  Frenek 
man-of-war  boat.  All  right  now.  And  we  landed  on  the  Plaza;  and, 
bidding  the  sailors  go  back  for  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  the  skipper, 
proceeded  to  the  Aduana,  and  we  took  a  survey  of  the  city.  .  i 

Rio  Janeiro  is  truly  a  magnificent  place.  Noble  churches,  a  substan- 
tial plain-built  palace,  fine  houses,  winding  streets,  inhabitants  of  every 
nation,  meet  you  here.  There  are  a  great  number  of  handsomely-built 
convents  about  the  city.  But  what  struck  me  with  astonishment  waa 
the  great  want  of  accommodation  for  vessels.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Plaza  del  Palacio,  which  is  only  a  quay  for  boats,  I  did  not  see  anything 
deserving  the  name  of  a  quay.  Vessels  have  to  discharge  their  cargo 
in  the  harbour  into  boats,  which  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  this  noble  bay; 
The  population  appeared  to  me  about  the  same  as  that  of  Dublin.  I 
should  say  it  is  nearly  250,000.  This  is  a  rough  guess;  but  I  dare 
say  it  is  about  the  truth.  We  walked  in  the  suburbs.  Here  were  beau- 
tirul  villas,  with  neat  verandahs,  and  orange  and  palm-trees  growing  in 
rich  profusion  around.  Walking  in  Bio  is  most  disagreeable  to  a 
•stranger,  in  consequence  of  the  white  colour  of  almost  all  the  buildings 
which  daisies  the  eye  to  a  very  painful  extent.  Numbers  of  chariots, 
aomething  like  our  old  hackney  coaches,  were  rumbling  through  the  street*, 
although  it  was  but  seven  in  the  morning.  Moruing  and  evening  are, 
however,  the  pleaaantest  parts  of  the  day.  The  sun  is  so  insufferably  hot 
at  mid-day,  that  few  persons  care  to  expose  themselves  to  its  beams.  A 
sort  of  camisa  of  cotton-stuff,  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  formed  the  dress  of 
she  men.  A  straw  hat  and  a  species  of  sabot,  or  wooden  shoes,  completed 
their  equipment.  They  were  swarthy,  stout-looking  fellows.  We  met 
numbers  of  pack-mules  attended  by  muleteers,  coming  in  from  the 
country.  Each  man  had  a  long  carbine  slung  round  his  body.  These 
muleteers,  I  learned,  came  from  Goyas,  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  miles. 
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at  Rio.  Roads  must  surely  be  in  a  sad 
t  Bene  but  mules  can  traverse  them.  Tke  Cherentes  Charantes, 
and  other  Indian  tribes,  are  to  be  met  with  around  Geyaa.  The  sole 
food  of  the  muleteer  connate  of  bulfoeks'-flesh,  dried  in  toe  Ban,  and  die 
flour  of  the  manioc.  Immense  forests  extend  from  fiarbacena,  a  tow* 
between  Ooyaz  and  Rio,  for  three  hundred  miles.  Bare  sandy  plains 
then  succeed,  destitute  of  vegetation,  save  here  and  there  some  stunted 
palm-trees.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  muleteers  should  be  well  armed, 
to  encounter  the  beasts  of  prey  and  the  cannibal  Indians  who  swarm  in 
the  deserts.  We  met  wish  several  Indians  in  Rio — indeed,  almost  every 
known  nation  was  represented  there.  At  last,  tired  of  rambling 
about,  we  returned  to  the  Plata  del  Pakcio,  and,  sure  enough,  the 
skipper  was  standing  near  the  emperor's  palace,  in  dose  conversation 
with  am  old  gentleman.  We  walked  up,  and  the  skipper  introduced  us 
aft  to  Dom  Joao  Baltera  The  old  fellow  spoke  excellent  English,  and 
insisted  upon  the  whole  fife  of  us  coming  to  dinner,  and,  the  second  mate 
coming  up,  he  made  the  skipper  keep  him  also.  Morton  went  down  to 
the  boat,  and  in  half  an  hour  returned.  Meantime  the  old  dom  brought 
as  up  to  his  chateau,  and  introduced  us  to  his  wife,  daughter,  half  a 
doaen  more  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  senhoras  and  senhors;  and, 
bidding  us  make  ourselves  at  home,  left  the  apartment  with  Captain 
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DOM  JOAO  DE  BALTERO. 

Dom  Joao  jd*  Bai/too's  house  was  situated  on  a  gently-rising  hill,  com* 
mandmg  a  inagnifieent  view  of  the  harbour,  which  displayed  its  tranquil 
waters  for  below  in  silent  loveliness.  It  was  a  two-storied  house,  and  had 
a  green  verandah,  extending  like  our  balconies,  in  front  of  the  drawing- 
room  or  sala  windows,  in  which  most  of  tbe  senhoras  were  at  present 
sitting,  enjoying  the  sea-breeze  which  blows  into  the  harbour  every  da*} 
thus  mitigating  the  excessive  heat,  which  would  be  insupportable  oneept 
for  the  viento  suave.  Lianes  and  bamboos,  orange  and  Mines,  cocoa-nut- 
trees  and  pahnytrees,  surrounded  the  casa  in  rich  profusion  on  every  side, 
and  numbers  of  birds  fluttered  in  the  foliage.  Far  below  we  could  hear 
the  tinkle  of  the  bells  on  board  the  ships  of  war.  One  would  first 
announce  the  hour,  and  then  the  others  would  follow  in  quick  succession*. 
We  could  scarcely  discern  the  honest  old  Dolphin  from  Senhor  Baltero's 
verandah ;  but  well  in  under  us  was  a  large  schooner.  No  one  appeared 
fee  be  on  deck,  except  a  large  animal  of  the  canine  tribe.  She  was  lon£ 
rakish  looking,  carried  immense  lower  masts  and  very  small  topmasts, 
and  had  neither  ensign  nor  pennant  flying*  Out  to  sea  we  could  discern 
the  entrance  to  ibis  noble  harbour.  The  batteries  opposite  it,  the  various 
craft  ploughing  the  gently-rippling  surface  of  the  deep,  all  conspired  to 
make  a  glorious  picture. 

"  Here  could  I  live  for  ever !"  I  involuntarily  exclaimed  aloud. 

"  And  why  cannot  the  Senhor  Inglese  do  so?"  said  a  gentle  voice. 

I  turned  round.  There  was  I  standing  at  the  verandah  like  a  fool, 
unconscious  of  those  present.  Maria  de  Baltero«teod  beside  me.  Haw 
can  I  describe  her!  She  was  a  tail,  gracefully-formed  Creole,  wish 
beautifully  expressive  black  eyes  and  very  handsome  features,  a  finely* 
formed  figure,  and,  unlike  the  generality  of  her  countrywomen,  not  at  all 
indolent  or  fat.     I  felt  myself  desperately  in  love  at  once,  and  resolved  to 
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appropriate  Maria  tft  myself.  Lamm^/Mcrtoir,  and'thetrest,  were  busily 
engaged  chatting  with  the  fair  senhoras,  There  were  but  two,  gentlemen 
present — young  Baltero,  a  fine  manly  fellow,  and  some  other  senior,  whose 
name,  I  believe,  was  Nogado,  an  old  gentleman,  who  appeared  to  wish  to 
pass  for  a  young  man  still. 

"Ah,  senhora,  such  happiness  is  not  permitted  to  mortals  in  this 
sublunary  sphere." 

"You  are  bound  for  the  new  El  Dorado,  I  believe,"  said. Maria, 
smiling.  Such  a  smile !  Holy  Saint  Patrick !  She  displayed  two  sucb 
rows  of  pearly  white  teeth.     My  Irish  heart  was  soon  on  fire. 

I  was  preparing  a  neatly-turned  answer,  when  in  came  the  old  dom 
and  the  skipper,  and  of  course  our  conversation  became  more  general. 

"  I  wonder  what  is  keeping  nephew  Henxique,,,  said  the  old  senhora^ 

But  just  as  she  said  the  words,  a  light  skiff  darted  from  the  schooner's 
sides  that  I  have  mentioned  previously,  and  the  rower,  after  landing, 
ascended  the  cliff  by  a  few  rude  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  in  a  minute  a 
tall,  handsome  fellow  presented  himself.  His  dress  was  a  handsomely- 
fitting  jacket,  fastened  round  the  neck  with  gold  buttons,  and  tastefully 
decorated  in  front  with  a  sort  of  embroidered  work.  A  pair  of  well- 
fitting  calzones  and  tamancas,  with  a  black  silk  kerchief  tied  in  sailor 
fashion  under  his  collar,  made  up  a  costume  more  like  that  of  a  Calabrian 
brigand  than  of  a  young  sailor  and  captain  of  the  schooner  beneath  the 
house,  which  belonged  to  the  dom.  However,  he  made  our  acquaint- 
ance frankly  and  generously,  and  in  a  short  time  I  began  to  like 
Henrique  Almeida  very  mucn.  As  far  as  I  could  discern,  he  seemed  to 
like  the  Senhora  Francises,  the  elder  sister  of  Dona  Maria,  the  better  of 
the  two  young  Senhoras  Baltero.  At  least  she  blushed,  and  so  did  he, 
at  his  entrance  into  the  sala. 

"  Dinner,  senhors !"  exclaimed  the  dom  at  last,  and  in  we  came  to 
the  dining  apartment,  and  I  sat  down  by  Senhora  Maria.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  profusion  which  reigned  on  the  dom's  hospitable 
board.  Beef,  mutton,  ragouts,  entremets,  baked  dishes  of  all  descrip- 
tions, fish,  soups.  Certes,  the  dom  kept  a  good  cellar  and  pantry. 
The  dom  piqued  himself  on  being  as  a  la  mode  Anglaise  as  possible. 
Second  course  followed,  and  all  sorts  of  tropical  fruits — pine-apples, 
cocoa-nuts,  tamarinds,  <&c.,  &c.  Dinner,  however,  was  at  last  concluded, 
and,  after  the  dom  had  said  the  "  Gracias  a  Deo,"  the  ladies  retired,  and 
we  were  left  to  quaff  the  vintage  produce  at  our  leisure.  Chocolate  was 
then  handed  round  by  two  negro  slaves,  and  we  rose  to  join  the  ladies  in 
the  sala.  Chocolate,  tea,  and  coffee  were  then  handed  round,  with  cake. 
Maria  played  the  guitar,  and  we  contrived  to  get  up  a  country  dance. 
The  senhoras  joined  in  it,  and  away  we  went  reeling  about  the  sala  to 
some  Brazilian  air,  very  unlike  "The  wind  that  shakes  the  barley/9 
Henrique  was  then  called  upon  for  a  song,  and,  Maria  accompanying 
him  with  her  guitar,  favoured  us  with  a  song. 

At  last  supper  was  announced,  after  a  most  delightful  evening ;  and 
when  we  were  about  to  retire  Dom  Jofio  would  not  even  hear  of  it,  but 
insisted  on  our  remaining  for  the  night  at  his  house,  to  which,  after  a 
deal  of  pressing,  we  consented.  The  skipper  and  Morton,  however,  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  promising  to  come  to  breakfast  in  the  morning. 
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"  ,fWlhkbvt&i  kihoutotit  "  times  welibme!  Mr.  "  fcufler,  of  Brasenose;* 
<Jr-f  not  to  shrottd  dur  "greeting  by  bestowing  it  911  a  rum  de  guerre-^ 
welcome,  Jbhh'Hughefc,  Esquire,  erstwhile  a  graduate  of  Orief  College, 
Oxford,  and  now  a  worshipful  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Berks!  Good 
service  has  been  donfe  to  the  Community  of  fetters  by  the  labour  of  lover 
which,  has  caused  the  gathering  together,  into  this,  compact  form,,  the 
c&oicest  effusions  of  one  of  the  most  sdholarlflce  arid  versatile' pens  whom 
this  generation  has  witnessed;  who,  in  his  earlier  day,  was  lauded  alike 
by  Sqott  and  Sotithey,  and  took  his  place  in  the  same  rank  with  Hook 
and  Barham. 

Ih  a  witty  preface  to  the  collection  which  bears  the  title  of  "  Lays  of 
Pist  Days,"  Mr.'  Hughes  gives  a  two-fold  reason  for,  what  he  calls,  his 
**  own  palpamV  act  and  deed;"  to  wit,  the  publication  of  this  graceful, 
tender, spirit-stirring,  tears-and-laoghter  moving  volume ;  for  such,  in- 
deed, we  have  found  if,  and  are  unable  to  decide,  now  that  it  is  closed, 
whether  in  depth  of  pathos  or  in  breadth  of  humour,  it  has  most  prevailed 
with  us-  He  might,  with  reason,  have  rested  his  voluntary  defence  on  the 
recorded  opinion  of  those  who  knew  the  worth  of  what  he  nas  written,  and 
were*  of  sufficient  authority  to  record  an  undisputed  verdict;  but,  he  has 
fir^ftWed'to  assign  certain  quaint  motives  of  which,  as  he  seems  to  wish 
«£  hif 'shall' have  the  benefit. 

"  These  are,  a  desire  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  literary  people  whom 
he  tikes,  whose  habits,  he  says,  are  catching ;  and  a  secret  wish  of  heart 
to  feave  his  proles  "  a  proof  of  intelligence  sufficient  to  rescue  him" — in 
allusion  to  his  portrait,  for  which  he  desiderates  "  a  down -stairs  berth," — 
*f  from  the  Botany  Bay  of  the  servants'  attics,  without  wholly  relying  on 
the  aid  of  the  late  talented  and  estimable  R.  A.,  Mr.  Phillips. 
'  For  the  first  of  these  reasons :  let  Mr.  Hughes  enter  for  the  race  by  all 
means — he  is  sure  of  the  goal.  For  the  second:  let  him  entertain  no  such 
limited  view  as  his  words  would  imply.  The  family  for  whose  advantage 
he  has  sat  is  "The  Public."  The  "attic**  to  which*  they  consign  him 
will  be  their  heads ;  the  "  down-stairs  berth'^their  'hearts.  Mr.  Hughe* 
might  have  known  this  "without  our  prompting,"  but  genius  like  his 
is  ever  diffident,  and  he  must  not  quarrel  with  us  for  being  more  just 
interpreters  of  his  worth  than  his  Own  modesty  would  permit  himself  to 
he.     Not  that  ' 

the  love  of  fame, 
The  spur  which,  'the  dear-  spirit  doth.' raise, 

k  wanting  in  his  bosom.  On  the  contrary,  he  further  says  he  should 
hardly  Hire  to  be  thus  designated: — 

He  lived  in  Berkshire,  and  studied  at  Oriel, 
And  of  him  we  have  really  no  other  memorial. 

And  earnestly  again  do  we  commend  the  act  which  has  placed  such 
"  memorials"  as  the  "  Lays  of  Past  Days"  before  us. 
Let  us  now  show  the  readers  of  the  New  MoniJity  something  of  the 


arrangement. 


•  Lays  of  Fast  Days.    By  the  Author  of  "  Provence  and  the  Khone."    Long- 
man and  Co. 
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Our  attention  k  first  attracted  by  a  poem  called  "  The  Minstrel 
of  Provence;  or,  the  Fountain."  It  justifies  both  titles,  for  the  min- 
strelsy is  of  the  true  Provencal  stamp,  worthy  of  "  the  golden  violet," 
were  such  the  poet's  reward  now-a-days;  and  not  Horace  himself  has 
sung  of  waters  more  sparkling  or  more  grateful  to  the  wayworn  traveller 
than  those  which  trickled  beneath  the  white  rocks  of  St.  Remi,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Durance,  beside  which  the  young  Trouvere  reposed  on  his 
way  to  the  castle  of  the  Count  de  Montfort.  His  way  do  we  say? 
There  lies  the  interest  of  the  story.  The  wandering  minstrel  is, 
in  sooth,  Constance,  the  only  daughter  of  the  brave  knight  Raoul  de 
Taillefer,  a  prisoner  in  the  stronghold  of  De  Montfort,  and  to  share  his 
captivity  is  the  filial  motive  which  has  directed  her  steps  southward.  In- 
troduced to  the  castle  by  the  count's  falconer,  whom  she  encounters  by 
the  wayside  fountain,  the  disguised  Constance  is  hospitably  greeted  by 
Florestan  de  Montfort,  and,  after  sharing  in  the  banquet,  is  called  upon 
to  give  some  specimen  of  the  Trouvere's  art.  She  at  once  breaks  forth 
into  a  noble  lay,  commemorative  of  the  deeds  at  the  battle  of  Hastings 
of  the  gallant  knight 

Taillefer,  ki  mult  bien  cantoit, 

as  Robert  Wace  has  recorded  in  the  "Roman  de  Rou."  Her  song  is 
of  a  high  order,  the  versification  bold  and  free,  the  sentiments  such  as 
lead  men  to  emulate  heroic  deeds,  and  die  in  their  accomplishment.  It 
breathes  that  trumpet-tone  which  the  gallant  Philip  Sidney  recognised 
in  the  famous  old  ballad  that  was  his  delight.  High  praise  is  bestowed 
on  the  young  Trouvere,  who,  when  offered  the  count's  friendship,  asks  as 
her  sole  reward  to  share  the  bondage  of  the  imprisoned  Taillefer,  a  boon 
readily  granted,  for  De  Montfort  is  a  generous  foe.  The  recognition  of 
his  daughter  by  the  captive  knight  is  instantaneous ;  nor  less  quickly  has 
sped  the  arrow  of  love  to  the  heart  of  Count  Florestan.  The  end  is  plain ; 
Taillefer  is  ransomed,  and  De  Montfort  becomes  the  willing  prisoner  of 
Constance,  who,  in  grateful  recollection  of  the  lonely  fountain,  raises  a 
votive  cross  beside  it  to  awaken  the  piety  of  other  pilgrims  like  herself  as 
they  pause  there  to  rest 

The  story  is  simple  enough,  and  its  simplicity  is  one  of  its  charms; 
but  it  is  no  less  commended  to  the  reader  by  the  beauty  of  the  verse,  and 
the  truth  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  martial  age  to  which  it  belongs  is 
transposed  into  every  stanza. 

"  Sir  Hugh,  the  Forester,"  is  a  poem  somewhat  akin  to  the  preceding; 
the  subject,  an  episode  in  the  eventful  life  of  the  Empress  Maude,  when 
battling  for  her  right  with  Stephen  of  Blois,  at  the  time  when  he  was  lay- 
ing siege  to  Oxford,  where  she  was  shut  up.  The  manner  of  the  queen's 
escape  is  the  chief  incident,  but  a  love-story  mingles  its  under-current 
with  the  main  stream,  and  whether  the  theme  be  deeds  of  knightly  em- 
prise or  the  development  of  the  heart's  deepest  feelings,  Mr.  Hughes  is 
alike  skilful  to  interpret  it.  As  however,  we  are,  like  Iago — "  nothing 
if  not  critical,"  let  us  remind  Mr.  Hughes  that  he  is  wrong  to  identify 
the  Walloons  with  the  Germans.  The  former  spoke  the  Romane,  the 
latter  the  Tudesque  language  ;  and  though  the  countries  bordered  each 
Other,  their  inhabitants  were  people  as  distinct  as  the  English  and 
Welsh  of  the  middle  ages.  No  such  indigenous  name  as  "  Schwarzbach" 
could  have  been  found  in  the  whole  Walloon  country,  where  also  the  title 
of  "  Ritter*  was  unknown.  Let  him  turn  to  the  rhyming  chronicle  of 
Philippe  Mousques  and  see. 
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The  next  poem,  "  The  Poacher/'  makes  a  bag  leap  from  knights  in 
steel  harness  to  gamekeepers  in  russet-brown.  It  is  a  very  sweet  and 
anecting  story  of  every -day  life,  with  a  melancholy  catastrophe. 

"  Sir  Ermengard"  is  but  a  fragment,  which  we  could  have  wished  to  read 
in  a  complete  form;  and  here  concludes  the  serious  division  of  the 
"  Lays  of  Fast  Days."  The  remainder  of  the  volume,  all  save  "  The 
Envoy"  and  a  feeling  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  H.  Bar* 
ham,  is  "devoted  to  humourous  subjects,  and  to  a  series  of  gratulatory 
verses,  in  which  the  skill  of  the  poet  is  happily  combined  with  mastery 
of  tongues  capable  to  have  prevented  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  at 
die  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

"  lion:  a  true  tale  of  the  Lakes,"  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Hughes's  merry 
tales,  and  it  well  deserves  to  stand  first;  for  he  who  can  read  it  without 
pausing  at  every  page  to  roar  with  the  laughter  which  it  excites,  is  no 
good  fellow  or  honest  companion.  Our  life  for  it,  he  is  one  whose  face  is 
"as  wrinkled  as  a  wet  napkin,  ill  laid  up." 

We  have  no  intention  of  spoiling  the  reader's  pleasure  by  telling  the 
story  of  the  hero's  adventures  in  dry  prose,  further  than  to  say  that 
"  Lion*  is  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog,  newly  purchased  by  Percy  BeU, 
who,  on  his  way  to  a  rendezvous  with  some  ladies  of  his  acquaintance 
(one  of  them  his  affianced)  beside  the  Lake  of  Grasmere,  is  tempted — 
being  an  hour  or  two  before  his  time — to  bathe  in  its  transparent  waters; 
that  the  dog,  who  instinctively  assumes  the  guardianship  of  his  new 
master's  clothes  and  other  property,  fails  to  recognise  him  when  he  re- 
turns from  the  bath  in  his  unsophisticated  state,  and  sturdily  refuses  to 
let  him  approach  his  own  garments;  that  in  the  interim  "  the  Brookses" 
— Mrs.  Brooks  and  her  fair  daughter  Emma — approach;  and  that  he  is 
forced  to  conceal  himself  in  this  wiser- 
la  a  dry  ditch,  beneath  a  heap 

Of  withered  leaves  strewn  thick  around, 
He  nestles  close,  but  not  to  sleep, 
.    Bending  his  ear  to  catch  the  sound : 
Just  like  the  children  of  the  wood, 

Who  lay,  poor  things,  all  cold  and  sobbing, 
Save  that  more  calmly  he  withstood 
His  fate— and  was  his  own  Cock  Robin. 

This  image  is  perfect;  the  idea  of  a  stripped  individual  being  his  own 
Cock  Robin!  It  is  as  good  as  anything  of  poor  Tom  Hood's.  How 
Percy  Bell  got  out  of  the  dilemma  m  which  he  was  placed,  and  how  he 
became  the  happy  husband  of  the  disconsolate  Emma,  we  leave  to  Mr. 
Hughes  to  tell. 

Had  we  room  for  it  here,  we  would  willingly  transcribe  the  Greek 
chant  of  the  poet  Catnachns,  who,  in  elegiac  verse  of  Theophrastic  excel- 
lence, has  told  us  how — 

Neither  can  we  adduce  the  proof  we  would  willingly  have  given  of  the 
power  and  versatility  of  the  writer  who,  when  the  first  number  of  Mr.. 
Ainsworth's  magazine  appeared,  addressed  him  in  Castilian,  French, 
Italian,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  verse,  all  of  unimpeachable  excellence. 

He  who  has  faith  in  Oneir omancy  will  read  with  interest  the  thrilling 
story  of  "  The  Squire's  Dream,"  and  he  who  has  not  read  "  The  Tragic 
Lay  of  the  One- Horse  Chay,"  has  a  mirthful  resource  in  store  against  the 
ghastliest  visions  that  ever  haunted  the  pillow  of  the  sleeper.  The  bane 
and  antidote  are  both  before  him. 
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It  is  too  late  in  the  day  now  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  author's  note  to  this  celebrated  ballad,  which  has 
acquired  an  jEgidean  (v.  v.  St.  Giles's)  reputation.  But  in  spite  of  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Hughes's  authority — "  a  most  respectable  clergyman, 
and  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford" — that  the  event  recorded  in 
"  The  One-horse  Chay"  took  place  at  Brighton,  we  have  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  real  scene  of  the  story  lay  considerably  to  the  eastward 
of  that  fashionable  watering-place — in  poiut  of  fact,  at  Ramsgate.  The 
poem  shows,  by  internal  evidence,  that  it  was  written  "  when  George 
the  Fourth  was  king,"  for  he  it  was,  and  not  his  respected  sire,  who  is 
alluded  to  in  the  eleventh  verse : — 

u  As  I  hope,"  said  she,  "  to  thrive,  'tis  flaying  folks  alive, 
The  king  and  them  extortioners  is  leagu'd,  I  say; 

'Tis  encouraging  of  such  for  to  go  and  give  so  nraeh* 
So  we'll  set  them  at  defiance  in  our  one-horse  chay." 

Now  we  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  ourselves  heard  die 
anecdote  several  years  before  the  accession  of  George  the  Fourth  to  the 
throne ;  and  he  who  related  it  to  us  dated  the  tragical  occurrence  as  tar 
back  as  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  at  which  period  Brighton 
was  only  a  small  fishing  town,  and  Ramsgate  was  in  the  senith  of  its 
fashion,  with  a  goodly  array  of  courtly  visitors,  who  thronged  to  its 
"yellow  Bands,"  and  possessing  a  real  master  of  the  ceremonies  into  the 
bargain.  We  will  not,  however,  insist  even  upon  Ramsgate,  knowing 
how  fallible  are  all  endeavours  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  a  good  story. 
It  may  have  been  imported  by  the  Crusaders,  or,  tracing  it  to  a  far 
remoter  antiquity,  betray  its  origin  in  the  story  of  Actaeon  and  Diana. 
All  that  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  "  respectable  clergyman"  is  not 
absolutely  to  be  relied  upon.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  can  only  say  that 
Pindar,  who  sang  horse-races,  never  wrote  anything  half  so  good  as  the 
chariot-race  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull  in  their  one-horse  chay. 

••  The  Lay  of  the  Frozen  Huntsman,"  which  brings  us  down  to  the 
winter  which  so  very  reluctantly  left  us,  contains  some  shrewd  philosophy  for 
domestic  use  in  the  choice  of  a  guest  in  frosty  weather,  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  very  pungent  verse.  St.  Dunstan  was  too  notable  a 
saint,  and  his  adventures  with  "  a  certain  old  sprite"  too  comic,  not  to 
elicit  something  to  his  honour  from  a  pen  so  facile  as  that  of  Mr.  Hughes; 
and,  accordingly,  we  have  a  capital  ballad  in  his  honour,  which  was  sung 
— need  we  say  "  with  great  applause" — at  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  of  which  St.  Dunstan  is  the  patron,  at  the  open- 
ing of  their  new  nail,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Camden,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  were  the  principal  guests. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  "  Laura"  whom,  Petrarch-like,  Mr.  Hughes 
has  sung  in  "  The  Invisible  Ladye" — whose  motion  he  compares  to  float- 
ing thistle-down,  and  whose  diaphanous  form  the  sun  shone  through-— 
took  the  poet's  advice,  and  kept  herself  "  obvious  to  sight  and  touch." 
She  could  never  receive  wiser  counsel,  though  couched  in  mirthful 
phrase. 

Mr.  Hughes  closes  his  miscellany  of  verse  with  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  "  Trite  Truths  for  the  Million."  They  contain,  in  a  small  compass, 
a  world  of  the  truest  and  best  philosophy, 

We  greatly  mistake,  and  shall  be  greatly  disappointed,  if  the  present 
volume  prove  the  only  one  for  which  the  world  nas  its  thanks  to  return 
to  the  wise  and  witty  scholar  of  OrieL 
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"I/HOMME  PROPOSE  ;" 
os,  a  lots-passage  in  the  life  of  a  junior  treasury  clerk. 

By  Dudley  Costello. 
L 

WHAT  TOOK  PLACE  ON  THE  TIGER'S  BACK. 

*  What  a  delightful  thing  is  the  society  of  'lovely  woman'!0  ex- 
claimed Augustus  Headlong,  one  morning,  as  he  was  giving  the  last 
sweep  of  the  razor  over  bis  palm,  preparatory  to  the  operation  during 
which  men  think  more  deeply  than  at  any  other  time.  "What  a 
de — lightful  thing!  especially  after  a  bottle  of  champagne !" 

"  1  never,"  continued  Augustus,  after  a  pause ; — "  no,  I  don't  tbink  I 
ever  was  in  greater  force  than  last  night  at  the  Beddingtons.  Matilda 
Beddington  is  a  fine  creature— very !  I  came  it  strong, — yes,— 
de— oddly/* 

Having  arrived  at  this  satisfactory  conclusion,  Augustus  Headlong 
allowed  the  razor  to  perform  its  duty  uninterruptedly  to  the  close,  and 
then,  with  a  pleased  expression  of  countenance,  completed  his  toilette  and 
sat  down  to  breakfast. 

While  he  is  pouring  out  his  tea,  we  will  venture  upon  a  slight  sketch 
of  his  personal  appearance,  and  add  to  it  a  brief  account  of  his  position  in 
society. 

Handsome,  as  the  term  is  generally  accepted,  he  certainly  was  not,  for 
he  had  a  turn-up  nose,  a  mouth  somewhat  of  the  widest,  a  cast  in  one  eye, 
hair  of  a  suspicious  hue,  and  whiskers  about  whose  colour  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  though  those  who  spoke  well  of  him  behind  his  back  were  amiable 
enough  to  call  it  merely  sandy.  These  trifles,  however,  being  kept  out 
of  view,  he  was  not  considered  an  ill-looking  fellow,  except  by  the  members 
of  his  club,  the  people  who  passed  him  in  the  street,  and  the  generality  of 
his  male  acquaintance.  The  exceptions  were  no  doubt  numerous,  but 
their  effect  was  more  than  counterbalanced,  in  his  estimation,  by  the 
fsvourable  opinion  of  the  fair  sex,  with  whom  Augustus  was  rather 
popular,  owing  to  an  agreeable,  insinuating  way  he  had  with  him, 
which  chiefly  showed  itself  after  dinner.  If  there  were  a  spice  of  vanity 
in  his  composition  he  may  be  pardoned  its  existence,  for  it  only  betrayed 
itself  when  any  allusion  was  made  in  conversation  to  "legs/*  On 
such  occasions  Augustus  (whose  nether  limbs  curved  slightly  outwards) 
would  direct  attention  to  his  own,  by  stretching  them  out,  if  he  were  in  a 
sitting  posture,  or  by  gently  tapping  his  boots  with  his  cane,  if  standing 
upright.  The  most  self-denying  practise  little  arts  like  these;  there  are 
even  severe  philosophers  with  fine  teeth  who  are  not  above  them.  For  the 
rest,  he  was  of  a  good-humoured,  frank,  and  confiding  disposition,  which, 
indeed,  he  occasionally  pushed  a  little  too  far,  having  an  irresistible  ten- 
dency, in  certain  situations,  to  be  more  confiding  than  was  altogether 
prudent  or  safe. 

The  truth  is,  he  was  always  proposing.  He  rarely  went  to  a  hall — 
and  supper — without  offering  to  become  the  partner  for  life  of  his  last 
partner  in  the  dance;  seldom  dined  out  without  encouraging  matri- 
monial visions  as  the  claret  went  round ;  and  never  formed  one  at  a  pic- 
nic without  volunteering  "  the  Pledge"  in  the  first  umbrageous  retreat 
that  invited  opportunity. 
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He  had,  of  course,  been  accepted  a  great  many  times,  but  only  by  the 
objects  of  his  sudden  passion ;  for  it  invariably  happened,  that  when  the 
blushing  announcement  was  mode  to  papa  or  mamma,  system  negative 
on  their  parts  put  an  end  to  the  affair,  and  Augustus  Headlong  was  forth- 
with banished  from  the  house.  The  reason  for  this  continuous  parental 
cruelty  arose  from  the  well-ascertained  fact  that  he  was  only  a  junior 
clerk  in  the  Treasury,  with  no  prospect  o£  ever  becoming  prime  minister, 
a  category  in  which  he  by  no  means  stood  alone*  It  is  true  that  he  was 
known  to  have  an  aunt  somewhere  in  the  country  whe  was  Deported  to  be 
pretty  well  off,  but  it  was  equally  well  known  that  Augustus  was  no 
favourite  of  hers,  and  that  he  was  the  youngest  of  three  nephews. 
Besides,  in  the  romantic  flights  in  which  he  was  fond  of  indulging,  he 
always  pictured  the  delight  of  "  dying  from  the  world"  to  "  love  and  a 
cottage*"  which  figure  of  speech  worldly-minded  parents  interpret  to  mean 
a  second  story,  unfurnished,  in  an  inaccessible  suburb ;  or,,  at  the  heat*  a 
four- roomed  house  in  St  John's  Wood,  with  a  rain-water  butt  and  an 
oblong  strip  of  garden  behind  it. 

Strange  to  say,  these  ever-recurring  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  hopas 
had  uot  saddened  Augustus  Headlong.  We  all  know  that  "  the  path  *£ 
true  love'*  is  strewn  with  the  roughest  and  sharpest  flints,  instead  o£— 
what  it  ought  to  be — the  smoothest  and  most  delicate  sea-shell  gravel ; 
but,  often  as  he  had  trodden  that  path,  the  feet  of  Augustus  were  not 
lacerated.  This  immunity  was,  probably,  the  result  of  his  brief  sojourn 
in  love's  "  pleasaunce,"  or,  it  might  be,  that  he  had  become,  in  a  manner, 
ease-hardened. 

There  are  men  who,  when  they  lapse  into  a  maudlin  condition^  exhibit 
a  painful  sense  o£  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love,  and  spoil  their  whisky* 
punch  by  squeezing  sorrow  into  it ;  "  the  bowl  before  them"  is  literally 
"  turned  to  tears/9  Augustus  Headlong  was  not  one  of  this  description; 
whisky,  or  wine,  or  whatever  potation  he  indulged  in,  affected  him.  only 
so  far  as  to  afford  him  a  new  perception  of  the  Beautiful,  and  he  always 
acted  on  his  perceptions  with  the  greatest  promptitude.  Occasionally, 
perhaps,  he  saw,  as  it  were,  "  through  a  glass,  darkly,"  which  accounted 
for  the  favourable  reception  he  sometimes  met  with,  when,  the  beauty  he 
dreamed  of  existed  only  in  his  own  imagination  ^  but  whether  he  forgot 
the  lady  afterwards — which  now  and  then  happened — or  was  "  driven 
from  her  presence" — which  was  of  more  frequent  occurrence — the  end  of 
the  adventure  was  always  the  same,  and,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
Augustus  Headlong  was  still  unmarried,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  lor  he 
was  still  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Treasury. 

After  this  explanation,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  Matilda 
Beddington,  of  whom  Augustus  soliloquised  just  now,  while  in  the  act  of 
shaving,  was  the  most  recent  mistress  of  his  affections,  and  that  he  had 
proposed  to  her  the  evening  before.  But,  though  he  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  fact,  it  made  no  difference  in  the  state  of  his  appetite.  He  had 
become  a  kind  of  fatalist ;  he  felt  that  he  was  not  the  master  of  his  own 
actions,  and  that  to  propose  to  a  young  lady  after  dining  with  her  father 
was  as  inevitable  an  act  as  wishing  her  good  night.  He  remembered  it, 
however,  for  the  proposal  had  been  made  under  circumstances  which 
many  people  would  consider  not  only  extraordinary,  but  impossible,  pro- 
vided no  explanation  were  offered.     It  took  place  on  a  tiger's  back ! 

The  circumstances  were  these:— 
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Mr.  Beddingfcm,  who-  hod?  jbur  exceedingly  handsome  daughters',  was 
passionately  fond  of  natural  history,  and  his  house  was  crammed  wish 
u  preparations*  His  drawmg^reoms  glittered  with  the  choicest  groups 
from  WiffisansV ;  the  library  was  lined  with  cases  of  butterflies,  and  other 
Bnftaart  insects ;  you  made  your  way  into  the  haft*  through  a  forest  of 
shine  and  antlers;  and  if  you*  threaded  the  passages  without  driving  your 
hoots  or  dhows  into  eahinets'  nlled  with  horned  owls,  silver  pheasants,  and 
scarlet  ibises;  yoo>  might  consider  yourself  a  very  successful  pilot  It  was 
a  pleasant  house  notwithstanding,  for  it  abounded  in  nooks  and  corners, 
and  where  these  are,  and  four  handsome  daughters  into  the  bargain, 
society  has  many  charms.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  a  marriageable  family 
Is  fire  in  a  plain,  square,  regularly-shaped,  mathematically-built  mansion. 
Fbrtatian  in  such  a  case  is  out  of  the  question.  Where  there  are  no  bay- 
windows  daughters  never  go  ofl£ — and  without  recesses  declarations  are 
almost  impossible.  ^ 

Mr.  Bechfington's  house  abounded,  we  have  said,  in  these  lacs  cTamotrr. 
Them-  wae  ^the  tent-room,*  dehghtfully  situated  off"  the  inner  drawing- 
room, "  with  a  nice  little  escape  of  its  own  into  "the  small  conservatory/' 
and  from  thence  into  the  garden  beneath  the  blank  windows.  There  was 
*the  second  library,'*  where  some  of  the  oldest  books  and  rarest  prints 
were  kept^  of  which  Isabella  or  Matilda,  or  Charlotte  or  Emily — as* 
the  case  might  be — always  took  particular  charge.  Into  this  room  no  one 
ever  ventured  save  under  the  guidance  of  one  or  other  of  the  young  la- 
<bes»  It  had  another  recommendation;  from  being  seldom  used,  the  hinges 
were  stiff,  and  the  door  creaked  when  anybody  tried  to  open  it  from  the 
oatBide.  Then  there  were  passages  which  did  not,  as  in  many  cases,  "lead 
to  nothing';'*  there  was  always  a  sortie  to  be  discovered  in  some  unex- 
pected angle.  The  house  was  large,  and  Mrs.  Beddington,  thinking*, 
with  her  accustomed  kindliness  of  feeling,  that  people  who  wander  about 
ameh  must  occasionally  tire  themselves,  had  considerately  caused  seats 
to  be  placed  wherever  there  was  room  for  them.  There  were  no  "  Glas- 
tonbury chatrs,"  or  solitary  devices  of  that  kind,  fit  only  for  mitred 
abbots  to  read  their  breviaries  hi — but  chaises  tongues  that  held  exactly 
two,  eauseuses  which  deserved  the  name,  and  ottomans  in  profusion. 

But  the  most  glorious  of  aft  the  upholsterer's  contrivances  was  a 
splendid  stuffed  tiger,  whose  broad  and  well-pressed  back  invited  rest 
where  it  stood,  behind  one  of  the  discreetest  and  most  useful  port&re* 
that  ever  shut  out  observation.  Nobody  who  passed  near  that  portiere 
would  by  any  chance  have  suspected  that  it  served  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  keeping-  out  a  troublesome  draught  and  making  everything  snug 
within.  Indeed,  it  answered  the  latter  object  capitally,  for  nothing  could 
be  snugger  than  the  individuals  who  ensconced  themselves  on  the  right 
side  of  it.  In  the  daytime,  when  its  folds  were  partially  drawn,  you  saw 
a  passage  opening  upon  a  side-door,  by  which  you  might  enter  u  the 
large  conservatory  ;*  but  it  was  not  the  usual  mode  of  access,  and,  there- 
fore, when  evening  came,  and  the  portiere  was  closed,  a  very  small  lamp, 
winch  shed  a  very  dim  ray,  was  hung  up  just  to  prevent  accident  in  case 
anybody  incautiously  went  that  way. 

If  that  tiger  could  have  related  its  experiences  since  it  first  became  a 
settee,  its  revelations  would  have  filled  a  goodly  volume.  It  could  have 
told  every  syllable  of  the  flirtation  between  Miss  Isabella  Beddington 
and  young  Fitzarthur  of  the  Lancers,  which  terminated  so  unexpectedly 
in  Ids  marriage  with  her  dearest  friend,  Caroline  Radford,  with  whom  he 
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ran  away,  and  about  which  she  was  "  wretched  for  life,"  till  the  i 
tiger  heard  the  vows  of  Mr.  Prettyman,  the  owner  of  the  Zephyr  yacht 
and  three  thousand  a-year,  breathed  over  it  about  a  fortnight  aftawards, 
when  another  Theseus  consoled  the  fair  Ariadne,  who,  not  to  run 
another  risk,  consented  on  the  spot.  It  could  hare  given  the  only  trqi 
account  of  the  quarrel  between  Miss  Charlotte  Beddington  and  Count 
von  Meerschaum,  which  all  the  world  ascribed  to  his  being  supposed  to) 
be  already  married,  when  the  real  cause  was  her  having  discovered  thai 
he  was  making  love  to  her  younger  sister  Emily.  It  could  have  described 
how  the  saint-like  Emily  herself  was  won  over  to  Puseyism  by  the 
Reverend  Paschal  Pyze,  for  whose  sake  she  undertook  to  embroider  the 
altar-cloth  which  now  delights  and  astonishes  the  select  congregation  of 
the  beautifully-restored  church  of  Saint  Zig-zag, — en  attendant  his  pre* 
sentation  to  the  living,  and  his  claiming  u  his  dear  sister's"  portion. 

These  things,  and  many  more,  that  tiger  could  have  borne  witness  to; 
and  amongst  its  unfoldings  the  animal  could  have  shown  how,  fired  by 
champagne  and  encouraged  by  tender  glances,  Augustus  Headlong  hsn 
the  temerity  to  propose  to  Matilda  Beddington.  We  use  the  word 
"  temerity"  advisedly,  for  we  may  as  well  tell  the  truth,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  Mr.  Headlong's  consistency  we  have  hitherto  kept  back,  and  say  aft 
Once,  fairly  and  openly,  that  it  was  an  act  of  temerity  on  his  part,  at 
he  had  already,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  proposed  to  every  one  ol 
her  sisters.  , 

That  this  was  a  secret  to  all  but  himself— if  indeed  he  really  did  let 
himself  into  it — may  well  be  believed ;  for,  though  a  young  lady  never 
objects  to  supplant  another,  even  though  the  rival  be  her  own  sister,  she 
seldom  feels  flattered  by  the  knowledge  that  her  lover's  vows  of  unaher^ 
able  fidelity  are  uttered  to  more  than  one  at  a  time* 

It  was  not,  therefore,  the  mere  fact  of  Mr.  HeadloWs  availing  himself 
—as  others  had  done  before  him— of  the  ingenious  Ecological  contrivance 
which  had  so  admirably  answered  the  end  for  which  it  was  stuffed,  but 
tibe  false  position  he  had  placed  himself  in,  when  two  out  of  his  four 
ventures  came  off  in  his  favour.  A  gentleman  of  the  usual  way  of  think- 
ing would  have  fancied  he  had  had  enough  of  it,  when,  after  two  refusals 
by  the  engaged  sisters — Isabella  and  Emily — he  found  Charlotte,  the  third, 
less  obdurate ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  Augustus  Headlong.  He  wished, 
perhaps,  to  balance  the  negatives  more  evenly ;  or,  probably,  to  have  two 
strings  to  his  bow,  in  case  either  of  the  smiling  girls  should  change  her 
mind;  or  he  might  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  un  clou  chaste 
V autre,  and  so  have  gone  on  proposing  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Luckily^ 
however,  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  Mr.  Beddington's  family,  there  were  no 
more  daughters  left,  and  Matilda  Beddington  remained,  therefore,  the 
le&tfiance'e. 

Had  Augustus  limited  himself  to  his  ordinary  allowance  of  one  young 
lady  per  evening,  he  would  not  have  made  use  of  the  word  "  strong,"  in 
reviewing  the  manner  in  which  he  "  came  H"  the  night  before.  He/ 
would  have  prepared  himself  for  the  usual  consequences  by  anticipating 
the  customary  paternal  epistle,  conveying,  in  terms  of  the  politest  regret, 
the  intimation  that  "  other  views,  long  cherished,  combined  with  the  in- 
compatability  of  present  circumstances,  must  prevent  an  honour  which, 
under  other  and/ar  different  circumstances,  might  have  led  to  a  connexion 
which,"  &c.  esc.,  and  ending,  after  an  allusion  to  "  a  beloved  daughter's 
peace  of  mind,"  by  "a  candid  appeal  to  his  honour  as  a  gentleman  to  ab- 
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stain  from  renewing  Us  visits  until  time  had  healed  wounds  which  a  ton 
ready  susceptibility  had  occasioned." 

•  But  however  much  he  might  have  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away 
ty  a  vinous  impulse  on  the  night  in  question,  memory,  which  always  per* 
tenaciously  comes  bask  "  fresh  and  fresh"  every  morning,  reminded  him 
that,  having  departed  from  the  usual  rule,  he  might  possibly  receive  a 
eommunicatian  of  a  somewhat  different  description  from  that  which 
generally  followed  bis  avowals.  Few  men  could  stand  a  rebuff  better  than 
Augustus,  hut  hi  this  instance  the  reply  with  which  he  was  threatened 
was  a  double-barrelled  one.  Philosopher  as  he  generally  was  in  these 
matters,  ha  became  rather  anxious  on  this  occasion,  and  though  he  scarcely 
thought  he  should  find  it,  he  rose  from  his  chair  before  he  had  quite 
finished  his  last  muffin  to  open  his  writing-case*  and  search  for  a  precedent* 

Rome  man  ale  in  the  habit  of  keeping  love-letters,  locks  of  hair, 
withered  jeea  leaves,  and  other  mementoes  of  the  tender  passion  in  the 
fjacred  renesses  of  their  desks,  which,  now  and  then,  when  they  are  de$* 
tmvreSp  tired  of  smoking  or  at  a  loss  for  excitement,  they  take  out  and 
wonder  at.  In  like  manner  Augustus  Headlong  had  Aw  collection,  but 
it  was  a  collection  of  "  rejected  addresses."  In  his  carefully  tape-tied 
^undlea  there  were  no  passionate  outpourings,  no  mad  superlatives  of 
affection,  no  unheard-of  immolations,  no  gloomy  renunciations  of  all  hap- 
piness here  and  hereafter ;  but  in  their  stead  strings  of  phrases  coldly 
worded,  abrupt,  supercilious,  or  ultra-polite;  none  of  them  encouraging; 
such  phrases  as  fathers  .alone  can  write. 

The  inspection  of  these  missives  resulted  as  he  had  anticipated.  He 
gathered  from  them  the  fact,  of  which  he  had  previously  formed  a  toler- 
able notion,  that  he  had  at  last  got  himself  into  a  fix.  How  to  get  out 
of  it  began  to  puzzle  him  extremely,  but  as  junior  clerks  of  the  Treasury 
cannot  afford,  m  these  days  of  retrenchment,  when  even  ministers  are 
hacking  away  at  their  own  salaries,  to  pass  their  mornings  in  meditating 
on  their  private  affairs,  he  put  on  bis  hat,  and  leaving  word  that  if 
letters  arrived  during  his  absence  they  were  to  be  sent  down  to  his 
e,  made  the  best  of  bis  way  to  Whitehall. 

H. 

WHAT  PASSED  AT  MB.  BEDDING  TON* S  BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

If  the  philosophic  temperament  of  Augustus  Headlong  was  disturbed 
by  the  recollection  of  the  past,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  more 
excitable  feelings  which  dwell  in  female  bosoms  should  be  roused  by  the 
step  he  had  taken. 

A  proposal,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  it  comes,  is  never  a  subject 
of  indifference  to  a  lady.  The  proposer  may — as  in  the  present  instance 
—be  neither  handsome  nor  rich,  but  he  has,  at  all  events,  said  that  which 
woman  always  loves  to  hear;  he  has  shown  that  she  is  the  object  of  his 
preference,  that  in  bis  eyes  she  has  a  value  which  no  other  possesses,  and 
that,  whether  he  be  worthy  of  her  or  not,  he  has  learnt  to  estimate  her 
worth,  Ti  s  course  he  has  adopted  may  be  "  presumptuous,"  "  unheard  of,9 
"  rash,"  u  ridiculous,"  "  in  the  highest  degree  absurd,"  or  "  excessively  in- 
solent," but  nevertheless  it  is  flattering,  and  whatever  show  of  anger  or  sur- 
prise the  lady  may  put  on,  it  seldom  happens  that  she  is  at  heart  indignant 
or  indifferent.  Augustus  Headlong  was  not,  perhaps,  a  first-rate  parti ; 
but,  though  bandy,  he  was  a  man;  though  his  eye  had  a  cast  in  it,  he  could 
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turn  it  in  the  right  direction.  If  he  had  not  a  large  fortune,  he  might 
prove  serviceable  as  a  pis-aller.  As  long  as  he  remained  faithful — which 
of  course  would  be  for  ever — there  was  always  something  to  fall  back  on, 
if  "  heartless indifference"  or  "cruel  falsehood"  characterised  other*.  The 
Miss  Beddingtons  had  gained  too  much  experience  on  the  tiger's  back 
not  to  know  when  a  youth  had  really  committed  himself  A  young  lady 
may  be  deceived  once,  and,  generally  speaking,  is  taken  in  the  first  tune; 
but  if  she  recovers  from  the  blow — which  most  of  them  do — she  leame 
how  to  play  her  carcb  jsiely  afterwards. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  they  felt  secure,  after  what  Mr.  Headlong 
had  said  what  his  intentions  were ;  he  was  so  fervent,  so  eloquent,  so 
thoroughly,  madly  in  love,  it  was  such  an  overwhelming  case  with  him, 
that  only  one  view  could  be  taken  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Headlong  was,  to  be  sure,  almost  a  perfect  stranger,  having  made 
hk  appearance  in  Mr.  Beddingten's  house  for  the  very  first  time  on  that 
eventful  day.  But  then  their  brother  Charles,  who  was  in  the  "  Woodi 
and  Forests,"  had  for  some  time  been  acquainted  with  him,  had  spoken 
of  him  to  papa  as  "a  rising  man,"  and,  on  the  strength  of  that  recom- 
mendation, Mr.  Beddington  had  invited  him  to  dinner.  What  "  a  rising 
man"  signified  none  of  the  Miss  Beddingtons  exactly  knew,  nor  oouU 
brother  Charles,  who  was  not  distinguished  for  sagacity,  accurately 
define.  He  had  heard  Headlong  say  upon  oue  occasion  that  he  hoped 
(as  well  he  might)  some  day  to  rise  in  bis  office ;  and  having  seen  the 
phrase  applied,  in  a  leader  of  the  Times,  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bedford 
Level,  he  thought  it  was  just  the  expression  that  suited  his  friend,  and, 
therefore,  freely  bestowed  it  on  him.  Beyond  this  fact,  the  Miss  Bed- 
dingtons knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Headlong's  antecedents ;  and  it  was  fortu- 
nate for  the  complexion  of  their  dreams  on  the  night  in  question  that  they 
did  not.  When  they  became  aware  that  "  some  gentlemen"  were  ex- 
pected to  dine  that  day,  one  of  whom  was  a  d&utant  and  a  friend  of 
their  brother,  they  merely  dressed  themselves  with  more  than  their 
ordinary  care— the  "engaged"  as  well  as  the  "  forsaken" — and,  waiting 
till  all  the  guests  were  assembled,  -entered  the  diawing-room  en  masse,  a* 
was  their  wont,  to  produce  what  they  called  "  a  sensation."  At  dinner, 
Mr.  Headlong  found  himself  between  Miss  Beddington  (Isabella)  and 
her  youngest  sister  Emily,  Matilda  and  Charlotte  being  seated  opposite. 
One  pair  of  sisters  thus  gratified  his  ears,  while  he  feasted  with  his  eyes 
en  the  other.  The  effect  wrought  by  this  quartette  of  destniotms  we 
have  already  partially  seen.  Mr.  Beddington's  wine  was  good,  avsl 
flowed  freely.  After  dinner,  "  a  few  friends"  increased  the  social  circle; 
there  was  music  and  singing,  and  an  impromptu  polka.  Mrs.  Bedding* 
ten  liked  young  people  to  amuse  themselves,  and  they  always  eeemed  to 
enjoy  a  thing  of  the  kind  most  when  there  was  no  preparation,  for  which 
reason  her  •daughters  were  always  prepared.  Mr.  Prettymam  had  gem 
down  to  Cowes,  "just  to  bend  a  new  mainsail  on  the  Zepkyr"  and 
make  her  all  light  for  his  nuptial  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
Rev.  Paschal  Pyxe  was  engaged  at  Saint  Zig-xag  in  constructing  a  rood- 
loft,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Protestant  bishop  of  his  dioeese. 
There  was  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  either  Miss  Beddington  or  dm 
pious  Emily  from  making  themselves  agreeable  to  the  stranger,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  difficult  point  to  determine  which  of  the  ioureisteiB 
exerted  herself  most  with  that  hospitable  purpose  in  view. 

Augustus  Headlong  inherited  from  the  common  ancestor  of  mankind 
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;  facility  of  disposition  which  opposes  no  resistance  to  temptation. 
He  could  not  refuse  the  apple,  let  who  would  offer  it.  Had  he  net  with 
less  kindness,  he  had  been  more  discreet ;  but  with  every  new  partner  he 
saperienoed  a  fresh  sensation ;  and  after  every  dance,  the  tent-room,  the 
•mall  conservatory,  the  second  library,  and,  anally,  the  tiger's  back,  being 
severally  brought  into  play,  to  use  a  popular  and  ^expressive  phrase,  M  he 
took  and  went  and  did  it,*  leaving  two  out  of  the  fair  daughters  of  his 
feast  in  that  state  of  ^ao'skiineut  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  proposal  when  it  happens  unexpectedly,  and  is  not 
addi  eased  te-a  psB-ecenpted  beast. 

Matilda,  and  Charlotte  Beddmgs&n  were  in  this  predicament,  for  the 
asars  «€  their  «asly  wounds  were  no  longer  visible,  or,  at  the  least,  were 
studiously  concealed  from  the  garish  eye  of  the  world ;  and  those  who, 
Use  Augustas,  sunt  them  for  the  -first  time,  frit  assured  that  the  plumage 
of  the  dosesf  innocence  within  their  bosoms  had  never  yet  been  ruffled 
by  the  slightest  emotion.  But  Augustus  found,  eventually,  that  even 
asms  have  beaks  and  daws,  like  other  birds. 

The  breakfast-table  at  die  Beddmgtons  was  a  pretty  object  to  look  at, 
ham  for  the  good  things  that  were  on  it — though  they  were  numerous— 
than  for  the  pretty  thngs  that  surrounded  it.  The  eye  fell  upon  nothing 
bat  what  was  agreeable,  for  Mr.  Beddington's  red  nose,  the  only  slur  on 
the  beauty  of  the  family,  was  entirely  concealed  from  view  behind  the 
SSssss  newspaper.  He  ate  and  drank  behind  it,  tie  listened  from  behind 
It— hnperfectly,  however,  for  he  was  deaf  of  one  ear — and  he  talked 
behind  it,  uttering  now  and  then  words  of  wisdom,  which  he  gave  out  as 
if  they  were  his  own,  though  all  the  white  he  was  indebted  for  them  to 
"out  own  correspondent."  As  he  always  put  the  Timet  in  his  pocket 
when  be  rose  from  breakfast,  the  manoeuvre  was  never  detected.  Not 
that  there  was  much  likelihood  of  it  in  any  case,  for  Mrs.  Beddingtom 
fsad  nothing  but  the  advertisements  in  the  third  eolausn,  and  the  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  in  the  supplement ;  and  the  young  ladies,  if  they 
looked  at  the  paper  at  all,  studiously  avoided  everything  that  savoured  at 
polities.  Emily,  perhaps,  was  an  exception,  for  she  admitted  the  interest 
she  frit  in  the  <piestion  whether  "  the  Holy  Father"  intended  to  return 
to  Rome.  There  had  been,  too,  at  one  time,  a  little  general  excitement 
about  the  "dear  Hungarians,''  bat  that  subsided  after  seeing  a  few  of 
tssm  in  the  Quadrant;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Beddington  had  his 
Times  pretty  much  to  himself,  and  practically  illustrated  the  meaning  of 
Use  appropriation  clause. 

The  breakfast-table,  in  a  family  of  many  daughters,  is  usually  the 
arena  oa  which  the  skirmishes  of  the  previous  'evening  are  renewed — not 
by  the  actual  osiiibatsuto  exactly,  but  by  the  resuscitating  process.  This 
pleasing  custom  prevailed  with  the  Beddmgtons,  who  made  it  an  affair  of 
emsaeience  to  pass  in  review,  est  petit  covrnti,  ail  that  had  most  recently 
seen  said  and  done*  There  were,  of  coarse,  nightly  expansions,  hut 
matters  were  never  thoroughly  dice  snood  till  the  morning  nto  ass*. 
Something  of  "a  secret?  that  should  be  foitJbooimag  had  been  hinted  at 
bosh  by  Matilda  and  Charlotte,  nut  what  was  its  real  nature  was  kept  in 
reserve  thH  each  had  slept  upon  it. 

Like  a  glowing  cactus,  with  its  buds  in  various  stages  of  development, 
sat  Mrs.  Beddington  and  her  lovely  daughters.  The  crimson  hues  of 
she  flower  were  -on  their  cheeks,  and  m  their  dangerous  eyes  multitudinous 
stings  lay  hidden. 


"  Well)  girls,"  exclaimed  manual,  a?  she  seated  herself  and  began  her 
ministry,  "  how  did  it  all  .go  off  last  night  ?" 
,  ''Ob,  charmingly !"  cried  every  one  in  a  breath. 

"  Ah,  I  see ;  one  of  you  made  a  coup  then!      I  knew  something  had 
happened,     Which  is  it?    Is  it  you,  Charlotte?— or  you,  Matilda?  for 
both  look  equally  pleased.*' 
,   ^harfctte  blushed,  and  looked  down ;  Matilda  smiled,  and  looked  up. 

"  The  Gotha  party,"  interrupted  Mr.  Beddington*  affecting  to  deliver 
an.  opinion,  though  he  was,  in  reality,  quoting  a  passage  he  had  just  read 
in  the  "  Berlin  letter" — "  The  Gotha  party  are  not  neutral  <foom  cakula* 
tion ;  but,  having  no  very  strong  feeling,  they  refine  away  all  political 
preferences.  That,  roy  dear,*'  addressing  Mrs.  Beddington  from  th» 
other  side  of  the  Times,  "  is  precisely  their  position."  ' 

"  Never  mind  their  position,"  said  the  lady,  in  rather  a  shrewish  tone. 
"  What  I  want  to  know  is  the  position  my  daughters  are  placed  in." 

But  Mr.  Beddington,  having  made  his  oracular  remark/  was  already 
deep  in  the  next  paragraph,  and  his  wife  directed  her  remarks  to  these 
who  took  more  interest  in  them  than  her  husband. 

"Preferences!"  she  resumed.  "There!  I'm  sure  there's  a  preference 
somewhere.  Has  Captain  Liptrap  offered,  or  did  anybody  make  any* 
thing  of  the  new  man,  Mr.  Headstrong?  Come,  out  with  it,  Matty  9 
you're  dying  to  tell,  I  see."  m 

"  How  can  you,  mamma!"  cried  the  ingenuous  girl  thus  directly 
appealed  to.  "His  name  isn't  Headstrong;  it's  Headlong-- Augustas) 
Jleadlong,  I  think." 

"You  think,  child,"  pursued  Mrs.  Beddington;  "you  mean  to  eary 
you  know.     So  it  was  Mr.  Headlong?"  «.  .  1  • 

"  Yes*  mamma,"  replied  Matilda  and  Charlotte  together,  each- answer- 
ing for  herself,  as.  she  supposed.  > 

"  Um !"  said  Mrs.  Beddington.  Then  speaking  across  the  table  to  her 
husband,  "Didn't  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Beddington,  that  Mr.  Headlong  waa 
a  rising  man?" 

"A  rising  man?"  returned  her  lord,  catching  at  the  last  words. 
♦'  Yes,  RadowiU  is .  the  most  rising  man  in  all  Germany.  His  speech 
ftt  the  opening  of  the  Verwaltungsrath  was  the  cleverest  1  ever  read." 
.  "A  %  for  his,  speech,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beddington ;  "  I  said  nothing 
about  Radowitz.  I  want  to  know  what  you  told  me  about  Mr.  Headlong} 
Charles'afijiewJ^.     .  "' 

,  It  was  no <  easy  thing  for  Mr.  Beddington  to  extricate  himself  suddenly 
from, the  ityfaogtio  of  German  politics— indeed,  the  German  politicians 
are  unable  to  do  that  for  themselves — but  he  was  sufficiently  recalled  to 
the  wprld  about.him  by.  his  helpmate's  tone,  and  he  answered,  with  more 
presence  of  ruipd.  than  might  have  been  expected, 

"  Mr.  Headlong,  my  dear,  iff,  I  am  given  to  understand,  a  rising  man. 
Charles  mentioned,  to  me>"  he  continued,  in  the  pompous  manner  of  one 
absorbed  in  a  lofty  subject,  and  not  unwilling  to  show  off,  "  that  he  was 
in  the  Sehats-kammer — that  is  to  say,  the  Treasury." 

"  Go  mi  get  the  red-book,  Euuly,"  said  Mrs.  Beddington  to  her 
youngest  daughter.     '*  In  the  mean  time,  Matty,  tell  me  all  about  it>" 

"  I'd  rather  tell  you  myself,  mamma,"  said  Charlotte,  buddenly  pluck- 
ing up  courage;  "  Matty  doesn't  know." 

"  Don't  know  what,  Lotta?"  exclaimed  Matilda,  bridling  rather,  as  the 
term  is.         ,' 


•  Why-rabout  Aug-I  mean  Mir.  Headlong/' 

"If  I  don't  know,"  retorted  Matilda,  «  pray  who  should?" 

«  Who  should?"  repeated  her  sister;  "  I'm  mire  I  never  said  a  sellable 
to  you  about  it."  / 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Matilda ;  "  I  didn't  suppose  you  were  quite  so  mean 
as  to  listen." 

«  What  is  the  meaning  of  ail  this?"  interposed  Mrs.  Beddington.  «  Let 
me  hare  a  plain  answer.     Which  of  you  did  Mr.  Headlong  propose  to?" 

"Me,  mamma!"  "Me,  mamma!"  exclaimed  Matilda  and  Charlotte 
with  one  voice. 

"What  I"  cried  Mrs.  Beddington,  in  astonishment,  while  Miss  Bed- 
dington raised  her  eyes  from  a  letter  she  was  reading,  which  bore  the 
"  Cowes"  postmark,  and  for  the  first  time  showed  symptoms  of  interest. 

u  It  was  in  the  tent-room,"  said  Charlotte,  breathlessly. 

"  It  was  on  the  tiger's  back,"  gasped  Matilda. 

44  The  power  of  uniting  on  mam  points  and  sinking  trilling  dif- 
fautttes,''  improvised  Mr.  Beddington  from  the  passage  before  him, 
"  exists  but  imperfectly ;  when  it  is  supplied  by  a  ministry  threatening  to 
Mgiyor  by  an  official  declaration  that  unless  its  proposals  are  carried  it 
will  give  up  the  whole  plan,  then  the  minor  party  are  abandoned,  and  a 
eandbWtion  is  produced ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  an  external  influence,  not 
of  a  conviction  from  within." 

"  I  wish  to  God,  Mr.  Beddington,"  screamed  his  helpmate,  "  you  would 
pay  some  attention  to  the  convictions  at  our  own  break&st-table.  Here  has 
this  Mr.  Headlong,  whom  you  must  needs  ask  to  dinner  without  anybody 
knowing  why  or  wherefore,  been  proposing  to  two  of  our  girls  at  the  same 
time!" 

"God  bless  me!"  said  Mr.  Beddington,  lowering  the  Times  till  his 
foil-orbed  spectacles  were  seen  gleaming  like  two  pale  moons  above  it, 
"you  don't  say  so  !'' 

"  Yes*  I  do  say  so — and  Matty  says  so,  and  Lotta  says  so?' 

"I'm  sure  he  couldn't"— "Irm  certain  he  didn't,"  sobbed  both  the 
young  ladies  in  chorus.  *  He  asked  me  to  hate*  him  just  before  Flinders 
nought  the  tray  in."  "  It  was  after  I  mixed  him  some  whisky  and 
water."  "  He  proposed  to  me  first."  "  He  asked  me  last'*  Thus  ran 
the  duet  between  the  enraged  sisters,  growing  mdre  and  more  spiteful  to* 
yprds  each  other  as  they  proceeded,  and  thinking' less  of  wrong  than  of 
nvalry.  At  this  juncture  they  both  burst  into  tears  and  buried  their 
fteesin  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  while  Mr.  Beddington  sate  mute  with 
BurprUe,  and  bis  wife  grew  purple  with  tag*.  The  elder  sister;  who  had 
preserved  her  equanimity  throughout,  then  spoke.  *     •  *  '   '  ' 

"I  think  he  must  be  mad,  mamma — he  proposed  to  me,  too.  My  re* 
fasal  very  likely  excited  him.     It's  always  the  way 'madmen  go  and  dd 


The  pensive  Emily  here  made  her  appearance  with  the  red<*book,  he* 
deader  finger  shut  in  at  the  page  she  had  been  feeeking; 

"Give  me  the  book,  child,"  said  her  rtiatoma,  eagerly  snatching  Hi 
uWhy,  what's  this?  Where  have  you  been  looking?  This  is  the 
almanack  I" 

"  It's  Saiftt  Polycarp's-day,  mamma,"  replied  the  little  Puseyite ;  "  I 
thought  I'd  just  see  how  long  it  is  before  Rogations,  for  Paschaft 
/to-*-" 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Beddington.     "  Your're  all  of 
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you  enough  to  drive  me  wild.  Let  me  look,— he  matt  lie  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  at  least  to  account  for  his  impudence." 

^  What's  the  matter  r  whispered  Emily  to  JCssBeddm^  "What 
are  Matty  and  Lotta  crying  for?" 

"  That  Mr.  Headlong  proposed  tons  all  three  last  night,  Emmy— that's 
all/'  replied  Isabella,  calmly. 

«  Lor!  well— I  never !  What  a  wicked  man !  Weil,  then,  111  tell  you 
what  he  said  to  ase  when  I  went  to  show  him  the  picture  of  St  Ignatius 
in  the  second  library.  He  said  he  -could  turn  Jesuit  for  nay  sake,  only 
that  the  order  were  forbidden  to  marry.  I  didn't  at  all  "knew  what  he 
meant  at  the  time,  because  as  I'm  engaged  to  Paschal,  I  never  fancied 
for  a  moment, — hut  now  I'm  sore  of  it,  for  I  recoHeot  he  squeezed  my 
hand  as  he  spoke,  and — and — the  door  began  to  4reak,  and  Flinders  put 
his  head  in,  and  we  cane  away." 

What  might  have  happened  if  Flinders  had  not  accidentally  come  to 
the  rescue,  Emily  never  said ;  and  even  if  she  had  intended  to  say  more, 
her  explanation  was  cut  short  by  Mrs.  Beddragton  dashing  the  red-book 
on  the  table  in  a  passion. 

*•  Upon  my  word  and  honour,  Mr.  Beddmgton,"  she  said,  as  if  he  were 
die  offending  person,  "  this  is  too  bad !  Why,  he's  nothing  but  a  junior 
olerk^eighth  from  the  top.  'John  Boggles,'  *  Peter  Drowsy,'"  and 
she  hastily  ran  over  some  more  names — "  *  Augustus  Headlong,' — tbatfs 
the  person ;  how  dare  Charles  ask  a  'junior  clerk'  to  dine  in  this  house  ? 
How  you  could  be  so  silly,  Mr.  Beddington,  as  to  admit  him,  passes  my 


That  gentleman  was  now  felly  awakened  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
family,  and  perceived  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  say  or  do  son 
thing.  His  first  idea  was  a  protocol,  his  second  a  blockade,  but  as  neither 
of  these  diplomatic  expedients  were  applicable  to  the  question,  he  folded 
up  the  Times,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and,  rising  from  the  table,  said  he 
should,  go  to  his  study  and  "  turn  the  matter  over  in  his  own  mind." 

When  he  had  disappeared,  and  tbe  conclave  became  altogether  femi- 
nine, a  violent  hubbub  arose ;  but  after  the  vituperative  vocabulary  had 
been  quite  exhausted,  something  Eke  a  purpose  began  to  manifest  itself 
m  the  sentimentB  of  its  members.  Their  first  rush  of  indignant  feelings 
calmed,  the  two  principals,  Matilda  and  Charlotte, — after  magnanimously 
and  not  at  all  vindictively  offering  the  prize  to  each  other— joined  with  tte 
Test  in  devising  a  plan  of  revenge.  Many  schemes  were  suggested,  but 
it  was  a  long  time  before  they  entirely  agreed ;  at  last  it  was  settled, 
instead  of  sending  u  John  Prettyman,"  or  a  Brother  Charles,"  to  call  the 
delinquent  out — as  had  been  urged— though  Isabella  could  not  be 
brought  to  listen  to  the  idea  as  regarded  the  first,  nor  mamma  or  any  of 
the  other  sisters  with  respect  to  the  last,  that  a  course  Teeeramended  by 
the  unsophisticated  Emily  should  be  adopted. 

What  this  was  the  mots  themselves  will  presently  declare. 

III. 

WHAT  OCCURRED  AT  MJL  BBDDlFGTOBr'fi  AFTER  DIBBER. 

Augustus  Headlong  had  been  engaged  for  about  four  hours  in  prepar- 
ing a  series  of  those  "Miscellaneous  Returns,"  the  perusal  of  which  affords 
such  exquisite  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  Colonel  Sibtfoorp,  and 
others ;  and,  considering  the  state  of  his  mind,  had  not  made  them  much 
more  unintelligible  than  when  they  were  finally  signed  by  the  joint- 
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and  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  when  one  of  the 
engers  entered  the  room  in  which  he  worked  and  laid  two 
letters  before  him.  The  handwriting  of  each  was  unknown  to  him,  "but 
conscience  whispered  where  they  came  from.  The  superscription  of  the 
larger  enTelope  was  of  a  manly  and— as  it  were — statesmanlike  character; 
that  of  the  smaller  had  all  the  acute  angles  and  sweeping  finials  which 
b^stmgaish  female  catigraphy.  The  former  was  sealed  with  a  cipher  and 
crest — "  C.  JJ." — and  a  mailed  hand  grasping  a  dagger ;  the  latter  with  a 
French  wafer,  representing  the  dove  returning  to  the  ark. 

u  This  is  from  the  old  governor,"  said  Augustus,  as  he  wistfully  eyed 
the  letters  ;  "  and  the  other, — ah — that's  a  puzzler.  I  wonder  now — " 
He  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

There  is  always  a  short  way  of  settling  the  question  which  everybody 
asks  when  they  turn  the  letter  of  an  unknown  correspondent  over  and 
ever,  and  that  is — what  no  one  ever  does — by  opening  it  at  once. 
Augustus,  in  like  manner,  hesitated  for  some  minutes  to  satisfy  his 
cariosity.  At  length  he  summoned  up  resolution,  and  broke  the  seal  of 
No.  I.     It  Tan  thus : — 

"  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  April  27th. 
"DsasSih, 

u  A  communication  has  this  morning  been  made  to  me  which,  I  am  free 
to  confess,  has  in  some  degree  surprised  me,  accustomed  as  I  am  to  the 
rapid  phases  by  which  die  progress  of  events  in  modern  times  is  marked* 
Bat  while  I  adnrit  my  surprise,  I  am  by  no  means  reluctant  to  express 
the  satisfaction  I  experienced  at  finding  that  you  contemplate  an  alliance, 
1  offensive  and  defensive'  (these  last  words  had  been  scored  out,  but  were 
still  legible),  with  my  family.  To  negotiate  upon  paper  for  the  hand  of 
ny  daughter,  however  consonant  to  diplomatic  usage,  iB  not  the  course 
my  feelings  prompt  me  to  follow.  I  prefer  that  our  communications 
aVenld  be  viva  vecey  and,  if  you  are  not  otherwise  engaged,  shall  be 
happy  to  see  yom  at  dinner  this  evening,  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  wheat  we 
can  umreaervedly  enter  into  the  subject. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  feithfully  yours, 

"  Charles  BEmsnurooN." 

*  Unit's  a  stunner,"  said  Augustus,  when  he  had  got  safely  through  the 
wordy  communication;  "  upon  my  life,  I  had  no  idea  Td  hit  any  of  'em 
so  hard.  Quite  out  of  my  usual  line !  I  should  like  to  know  which  he 
means  me  to  have.  This  I  suppose — how  it  smells  of  Patchouli — will 
explain." 

And  he  carefully  disengaged  the  figurative  wafer  from  No.  2.  It  was 
dated  like  the  first,  but  opened  with  a  little  more  feminine  emphasis : 

"Mr  dear  Sm, 

"  A  cherished  daughter— need  I  say  who?— has  revealed  to  *  smother's 
tender  ear  the  secret  of  a  predilection  which  she  has  struggled  m  vain 
to  conceal  after  a  night  of  sleepless  anxiety.  I  am  no  friend  to  rash  en- 
gagements,  but,  believing  you  to  be  the  soul  of  honour — {or  as  such  you  wave 
mn^ucedto4Mirr«>0/--I  obey  a  maternal  impulse,  and  anticipate  ^shrink- 
tsv  girl  s  feelings  by  sanctioning  die  addresses  which  you  have  paid. 
More  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  observe  than  that  I  am, 
"  With  perfect  truth, 

"  Yours  smeerelg, 

"  Caboliwb  E.  Bedding-ton. 
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"  P.  S. — Mr.  Beddington,  I  hear,  has  expressed  his  toish  to  see  you  at 
dinner  to-day.  You  will  Jitid  us  quite  en  famille,  so  come  as  early  as 
you  please? 

"  Upon  »iy  soul !"  observed  the  junior  clerk,  amazedly,  "  it  never  rains 
but  it  pours!  What  the  dev — 1  musn't  swear,  though — what  the  deuce 
shall  1  do  ?  Here  are  father  and  mother  both  in  one  story ;  both  want- 
ing to  have  me  for  a  son-in-law.  I  wish  to  Heaven  they  had  named  the 
girl ! — '  Need  I  say  whoV — Yes,  that's  precisely  what  you  ought  to  have 
said.  I  asked  'em  all,  and  be  hanged  if  I  know  who  said  '  Yes.'  I  think 
it  was  the  One  on  the  tiger's  back.  That  was  Matilda,  wasn't  it? — But 
then  there  was  the  fair-haired  one  under  the  rick -cloth — I  mean  in  that 
striped  room — I  am  sure  she  didn't  say  '  No.'  And  then  the  old  boy 
throws  in,  'If  you  are  not  otherwise  engaged.'  I'm  afraid  I  am,  though 
I  don't  know  who  to.  Upon  my  life  I  feel  very  like  a  man  who  has  com- 
mitted bigamy.  '  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either !'  Quite  a  Mac* 
heath  sensation." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  office-messenger,  re-appearing,  "the 
young  man,  sir,  the  page,  who  brought  down  them  two  letters,  is 
a-waitin'  outside.     He  said  he  was  to  kerry  beck  an  answer." 

"  Oh,  waiting,  is  he?  Just  tell  him  to  sit  down  for  five  minutes." 
And  when  the  man  was  gone :  "  Awkward,  this ;  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say.  Fancy  I'm  in  for  it.  Perhaps,  after  all,  1  only  did  pop  to  one. 
Never  can  remember  anything  when  I  top  champagne  with  whisky  1 
I  shall  soon  find  out  by  the  girl's  manner ;  so,  here  goes,  a  sentimental 
epistle—4  heartfelt  gratitude' — '  your  daughter  s  charms' — '  sense  of  un- 
worthiness' — 'beyond  my  own  expectations' — ring  the  changes  on  that 
sort  of  thing;  do  for  'em  both." 

Like  a  horseman  who  charges  a  brook  in  the  hope  of  landing  somewhere, 
Augustus  Headlong  dashed  at  the  adventure— wrote  off  two  notes  accept- 
ing the  invitation  properly;  aud  further  work  being  out  of  the  question 
for  that  day,  locked  up  his  desk  and  left  the  "  Miscellaneous  Accounts" 
to  prove  themselves,  while  he  took  a  turn  out  of  doors  to  collect  his 
thoughts  and  prepare  for  the  momentous  evening. 

Though  never  deficient  in  self-estimation,  he  could  not  help  having  a 
better  opinion  of  himself  as  he  re-considered  the  events  of  the  last  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  and  when  he  passed  Mr.  Fonsonby's  shop  in  Regent- 
street,  he  nattered  himself  he  saw  a  very  good-looking  fellow  reflected  in 
one  of  the  large  pier-glasses  that  line  the  window.  To  do  justice  to 
such  an  Adonis  he  expended  a  guinea  in  the  Arcade  on  a  new  gossamer 
handkerchief  with  lace  fringes,  and  laid  out  five  more  on  a  set  of  tur- 
quoise studs. 

In  6pite  of  the  affectionate  pressure  in  Mrs.  Beddington's  postscript, 
it  was  not  until  a  quarter  to  seven  that  he  stepped  into  a  Hansom  cab 
and  drove  off  to  Hyde  Park  Gardens. 

When  the  page  threw  open  the  battants>  and  Flinders,  who  was  in 
waiting  in  the  hall,  caught  up  his  name  and  marshalled  Augustus  in, 
he  could  not  help  experiencing  something  of  a  nervous  sensation,  which 
was  certainly  not  diminished  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  stuffed  tiger  in  the 
little  passage  leading  towards  the  conservatory.  However,  he  put  the 
screw  on  his  feelings,  gave  his  hat  to  Flinders,  and  entered  with  the  easy 
assurance  of  a  man  who  knew  it  was  all  right. 

There  were  more  persons  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  than  he 
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expected,  and  it  struck  bim  that  Mrs.  Beddington  was  as  little  to  be 
trusted  aa  most  people  when  they  say  they  have  a  "  family  party,"  or  that 
the  members  of  it  were  more  numerous  than  he  had  imagined.  But  he 
was  reassured  when  Mr.  Beddington  stepped  forward,  and,  shaking  him 
by  the  hand,  said,  "relatives  of  ours — happy  to  make  you  known  to  them; 
and  after  making  his  bow  to  Mrs.  Beddington,  he  was  formally  presented 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skrimshire, — a  very  stately  couple, — Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Sharpies,  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  William  Shanks,  and  Mr.  Peter  Buzzard, 
"  not  a  relation,  absolutely,  but  one  of  our  oldest  friends,  in  fact,"  pur- 
sued Mr.  Beddington,  lowering  his  tone,  "  my  legal  adviser — settles  all 
our  family  matters." 

"  So,"  thought  Augustus,  "  *  quick  march9  is  the  order  of  the  day  here 
— a  lawyer  on  the  move  already.  Deuced  nice  house  this — old  B.  must 
cut  up  well.     I'm  in  luck." 

The  "relatives"  seemed  a  pleasant  set  of  people ;  they  were,  in  fact,  all 
laughing  heartily  when  Augustus  entered — at  some  good  thing  that  Mr. 
Buzzard  was  narrating ;  all  except  Mrs.  Skrimshire,  who  had  a  fiery  face, 
and  wore  a  cap  of  light  blue  something,  which  either  did  not  suit  her  com- 
plexion, or  developed  her  temper  unfavourably.  Augustus  looked  round  for 
"  the  young  ladies,'4  but  he  was  too  recent  a  guest  to  be  aware  of  the 
"  dodge"  we  have  already  mentioned,  of  appearing  last  and  all  together. 
He  had  not,  however,  got  farther  in  conversation  than  "the  late  hailstorm," 
when  they  came  sailing  in,  like  swans,  in  white  muslin  and  cherry-coloured 
ribands — a  costume  which  they — not  the  swans — very  much  affected.  A 
good  deal  of  affectionate  intercourse  took  place  between  them  and  "  the 
irieHnn"— and  then  there  were  courtseys  bestowed  on  him,  accompanied 
by  glances  half  timid,  half  tender,  that  put  him  quite  in  a  flutter,  parti- 
enlaviy  as  he  felt  at  a  loss  to  know  whose  tenderness  he  was  most  called 
upon  to  return  by  the  same  species  of  electric  telegraph.  Fortunately  for 
hst embarrassment  Flinders  entered  and  announced  "Dinner."  The  pairing 
off  began,  and  Mrs.  Beddington,  who  had  secured  the  arm  of  the  family 
friend,  motioned  to  Augustus,  with  a  significant  nod,  that  he  was  to  offer 
his  to  one  of  her  daughters.  He  put  out  his  elbow  at  a  venture,  looking 
straight  before  him  as  he  did  so,  and  making  a  sort  of  inarticulate  growl, 
such  aa  the  stuffed  tiger  might  have  uttered; — somebody  hooked  on  to 
it,  and  when  he  got  into  the  blaze  of  the  waxlights  in  the  dining-room, 
he1 'found  it  was  Matilda  Beddington.  She  made  her  way  to  an  upper 
seat  en  the  right  hand  of  Mr.  Buzzard,  so  that  he  felt  himself  mis  en 
evidence  rather  near  than  he  desired,  but  it  was  the  post  of  honour,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  eschewed.  As  he  turned  round  to  sit  down,  he  per- 
ceived that  Miss  Charlotte  Beddington  was  placed  next  to  him  on  the  other 
side.  He  was  thus  not  only  between  two  fires,  but  two  flames,  for  the 
sight  of  these  young  ladies  brought  vividly  back  to  his  remembrance  every 
syllable  he  had  said  to  each. 

"Mock  turtle,  sir,"  said  Flinders,  in  an  emphatic  tone,  just  as  the 
thought  of  his  duplicity  was  beginning  to  make  him  uncomfortable. 

He  took  it,  for  anything  was  a  relief  at  the  moment,  and  with  a  burn- 
ing face  buried  his  head  in  the  plate ;  half  choking  himself  in  his  eager- 
ness to  avoid  hearing  a  jocose  remark  from  Mr.  Buzzard — whom  he  sud- 
denly began  to  detest — on  the  difficulty  of  choosing  between  "  real"  and 
"mock." 

It  was  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  perceived  the  full  extent  of  the 
false  position  in  which  his  ridiculous  conduct  had  placed  him.    He  would 
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have  given  worlds  if  he  had  sent  an  apology,  an  explanation,  a  confession, 
anything  rather  than  thus  find  himself  gibbeted  by  his  conscience  between 
two  pretty  girls  whom  he  knew  he  had  ill-treated,  and  was  afraid  to  look 
at  or  speak  to.  They  also  who,  when  he  last  saw  them,  had  done  the 
honours  of  the  house  so  gracefully,  were  equally  silent  with  himself.  How 
to  address  either  he  knew  not,  for  no  intimation  had  reached  hira  from  any 
quarter  as  to  which  was  the  true  Jiancte,  and  he  feared  to  make  some 
blunder  thai  would  spoil  all  by  speaking  to  the  wrong  one.  To  talk 
common-place  after  the  burning  words  by  which  he  had  committed  him* 
self  would,  he  felt,  be  adding  insult  to  injury;  but  something,  at  all  events, 
must  be  done.  Without  turning  his  head,  therefore,  to  the  right  or  left, 
but  as  if  he  were  making  a  confidential  communication  to  his  own  waist- 
coat, he  got  out  the  words: 

"  A  delicious  evening,  last  night  !" 

A  sigh  from  each  was  the  only  answer*  They  might  mean  a  great 
deal,  but  they  explained  nothing.  He  was  still  in  the  dark.  The  coin- 
cidence might  be  accidental;  he  would  try  again. 

Addressing  his  waistcoat  as  before— 

"  You  remember  last  night?" 

"  How  can  I  ever  forget  it!"  murmured  a  voice  on  his  left  hand. 

"  Remember  it  1 —yes!"  echoed  another  on  his  right 
•  The  tones  in  which  these  replies  were  uttered  were  soft  and  sweet,  hut 
they  conveyed  no  sense  of  softness  or  sweetness  to  Augustus.  It  was  quite 
plain  he  tnought,  that  there  had  been  no  eclaircwement  between  the 
sisters.  There  was  favouritism  in  all  families,  he  knew.  Perhaps  Matilda 
had  told  her  mother  only,  and  Charlotte  her  father,  and  hence  the  two 
letters,  sent  irrespectively  of  each  other.  It  was  the  only  way  to  account 
for  the  double  delusion.  He  resolved  to  talk  no  more  to  his  waistcoat, 
but  get  up  his  presence  of  mind  by  appealing  to  the  Madeira.  If  wine 
had  got  him  into  this  scrape,  perhaps  it  would  help  him  out  of  it  He  ac- 
cordingly laid  himself  out  for  a  good  dinner,  ate  everything  that  was 
offered,  and  never  said  "  No"  to  Flinders  when  he  came  round  with  the 
champagne.  The  benevolent  host— the  mirthful  Buzzard— the  polite 
Sharpies— even  the  stately  Skrimshire,  encouraged  this  disposition ;  he 
recovered  his  spirits,  and  though  he  did  not  venture  to  say  anything  that 
was  particular  to  his  fair  neighbours,  his  looks  were  quite  as  expressive 
as  the  most  high-flown  conversation. 

"  If  there  is  any  inisunderstanding,"  he  thought,  "  it  must  be  explained 
by-and-by." 

The  explanation,  however,  was  nearer  than  he  expected. 

The  dinner  was  over — the  dessert  handed  round — Flinders  and  his 
fellows  had  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Beddington  desired  that  the  wine  should 
circulate  in  the  old-fashioned  family  way. 

"  A  bumper  V  said  Buxzard,  fining  Mr.  Beddington's  glass,  and  the 
example  was  universally  followed. 

Mr.  Beddington  rose. 

"  I  shall  have  to  return  thanks,  I  suppose,"  said  Augustus  to  himself; 
"  I  hope  the  old  buffer  won't  be  long." 

"  It  is  seldom,"  said  Mr.  Beddington,  in  a  much  more  natural  tone 
than  when  we  heard  him  quoting  from  the  Times,  while  his  features  wore 
a  peculiar  expression ;  "%it  is  seldom  that  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  man  to  have 
to  communicate  to  his  relations  and  friends  an  event  of  greater  import- 
ance than  that  of  which  I  am  about  to  inform  you."— (Hear !  hear !  from 
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Mr.  Buzzard.)  <'  The  greatest  happiness  a  parent  can  know  is  the  hap- 
piness of  his  children.  To  see  them  established  in  that  condition  of  life 
which  his  own  experience  tells  him  is  alone  conducive  to — to — to  happi- 
ness, is  all  he  desires.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  flattering  to  a  parent's 
vanity,  nothing  more  grateful  to  his  feelings,  than  to  he  assured  that  the 
choice  which  they  have  made  is  unexceptionable.  I  speak,"  continued 
Mr.  Beddington,  with  animation,  "of  moral  worth,  of  social  value,  with- 
out reference  to  the  world's  lucre," — ("  A  devilish  liberal  old  boy,"  said 
Augustus.)  "  But  when  that  is  superadded,*'  Mr.  Beddington  went  on, 
sinning,  "  their  effect  is,  I  need  not  say,  materially  enhanced."— (Cheers 
from  Mr.  Buzzard  and  the  Messieurs  Shanks.)  ("  What's  he  aiming  at 
now?  I  hope  he  doesn't  think  I've  got  money,"  muttered  our  young 
man.)  "  There  is,  my  friends,  a  gentleman  in  this  company"— (Augustus 
looked  hard  at  the  sponge-cake  before  him) — "  an  individual  who  has 
honoured  us  with  his  society  on  the  present  occasion— one  who,  though 
but  recently  a  stranger  to  the  circle  which  he  has  entered  to  adorn" — 
(the  cast  in  Augustus's  eye  intensified  here  into  a  squint,  and  his 
whiskers,  if  possible,  grew  redder)— "  has  made  himself  so  advantageously 
known  to  that  circle,  that  not  to  express  satisfaction,  not  to  give  vent  to 
feelings  of  delight,  would  betray  a  want  of  perception  as  obtuse  as  it 
would  be  ungrateful.  My  gratitude,  in  point  of  fact,  has  only  one  limit 
— « limit  imposed,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  the  diffidence  which  more  than 
all  his  other  superior  qualities  marks  the  character  of  our  distinguished 
guest.  But  let  him  conquer  that  diffidence.  He  is  now  amongst  friends, 
all  of  whom  are  minutely  informed  of  every  circumstance  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  house  since  first  he  set  foot  in  it  Mr.  Augustus  Headlong 
will  possibly  have  the  goodness  to  explain  to  me,  to  them,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  my  daughters,  which  of  the  Miss  Beddingtons  he  intends  to 
render  happy  by  his  choice,  since  he  last  night  did  them  the  honour  to 
propose  to  all  four  !" 

There  was  no  cheering  at  the  close  of  this  speech,  as  the  words  fell 
hard,  and  dry,  and  cold  on  the  tympanum  of  the  junior  Treasury  clerk. 
He  had  been  gradually  awaking  to  the  consciousness  of  Beddington's 
meaning,  and  the  last  sentence  settled  the  point.  His  .eyes  swam,  his 
knees  knocked  together ;  there  was  a  noise  in  his  ears  as  of  fifty  Strand 
omnibuses;  but  he  managed  to  get  on  his  legs — the  legs  that  had  once 
been  his  pride — and  then  he  tried  to  speak.  He  might  as  well  have  tried 
to  sing ;  his  throat  was  filled  with  something  drier  than  sawdust.  There 
was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  bolt ;  and  reeling,  stumbling,  driving,  he 
staggered  out  of  the  room,  amidst  inextinguishable  screams  and  roars  of 
laughter.  

It  was  long  before  the  Beddingtons  forgot  this  adventure,  and  we  are 
not  quite  sure  that,  in  spite  of  it,  the  young  ladies  left  off  flirting  with 
each  other's  lovers.  Matilda  sometimes  thought  she  might  have  done 
worse  than  have  kept  Augustus  to  herself  for,  after  all,  she  argued,  it  was 
more  the  fault  of  papa's  champagne  than  his  natural  inclination.  She 
was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  her  brother  Charles  came  home  one 
day  with  the  news  that  Mr.  Headlong's  aunt  was  dead,  had  disinherited 
her  two  elder  nephews,  and  left  all  her  money  to  Augustus.  And  when 
she  afterwards  saw  his  marriage  in  the  papers,  she  thought  with  a  sigh 
on  the  old  proverb, 

"  L'lIOMME  PROPOSE — ET  DlBU  DISPOSE!" 


(     W     ) 
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There  is  no  art  or  science  that  it  is  too  difficult  for  industry  to  attain  to; 
it  is  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  makes  a  man  understood  and  valued  in  all  countries, 
and  by  all  nations;  it  is  the  philosopher's  stone  that  turns  all  metals  and  even 
stones  into  gold,  and  suffers  no  want  to  break  into  its  dwellings ;  it  is  the  north- 
west passage  that  brings  the  merchant's  ships  as  soon  to  him  as  he  can  desire; 
in  a  word,  it  conquers  all  enemies,  and  makes  fortune  itself  pay  for  contribution. 
— Clabsndok. 

As  time  advances,  so  ever  and  anon  some  great  question  seizes  as  it 
were  with  one  universal  grasp  on  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  all  men ; 
whether  it  be  a  question  of  war  or  peace,  a  political  crisis,  a  pecuniary 
panic,  a  religious  controversy,  or  a  rising  star  of  genius.  But  yester- 
day the  golden  vales  of  England  rested  in  almost  comparative  silence 
and  luxuriance:  and  where  now  the  steaming,  roaring  locomotive 
speeds  with  eagle  flight,  little  was  heard  save  the  thrush's  song,  the 
ploughboy's  whistle,  or  the  lowing  herds.  Acres  and  acres  of  rich  broad 
pastures,  scarcely  ever  trodden  by  man's  footsteps,  scarcely  indeed  known, 
save  by  those  wnose  agricultural  pursuits  called  them  to  the  locality,  are 
now  as  familiar  to  most  men  as  the  streets  of  the  mighty  metropolis ; 
while  the  broad  macadamised  roads,  the  snug  roadside  hostelry,  with  the 
lordly  posting-house,  are  as  things  that  never  were  and  never  will  be 
again. 

Mighty  was  the  event  to  France  when  the  star  of  Napoleon  rose  in 
brightness  and  glory.  Still  greater  when  his  vast  armies  went  forth  and 
conquered  nation  after  nation.  He  fell,  as  all  must  fall  who  build  their 
hopes  on  man  and  rule  by  despotism.  But  who  dares  judge  what  may  be 
the  will  of  God  ?  The  name  is  still  exalted  by  that  great  nation.  And 
he  who  claims  it  has  the  affection  of  many  whose  esteem  is  not  the  least 
gem  of  value.  How  rapidly  such  great  events  take  place  while  man  looks 
on  and  wonders.  In  the  distance  alow  rumbling  sound  was  heard,  like  the 
commencement  of  a  midsummer  thunder-storm.  This  was  the  advent  of 
the  first  great  iron  road,  hence,  on  all  sides,  to  intersect  this  mighty 
kingdom.  Onwards  and  onwards  it  came,  like  the  running  of  a  rushing^ 
tide,  till  at  length,  from  east  to  west,  north  and  south,  the  one  universal 
cry  was  heard — of  railway  schemes.  How  maddening,  how  eager,  how 
anxious  were  all  men — I  may  add  nearly  all  women — on  this  great 
scheme.  Ninety  men  out  of  every  hundred  for  a  season  were  insensible 
to  all  else  save  the  obtaining  of  shares,  the  becoming  directors,  secre- 
taries, or  aught  else  which  might  give  them  a  chance  in  the  great  market 
of  iron  ways.  No  scramble  in  the  Californian  "  diggin's"  could  exceed  the 
mighty  locomotive  battle  which  took  place  in  "  merrie  England."  Men 
of  character,  rank,  and  genius,  men  nigh  in  the  state,  and  high  in  the 
world's  estimation,  forgot  for  a  season  what  they  really  were,  and  knelt 
freely  to  the  iron  shrine;  and  ladies  fair  and  of  high  degree,  ladies  lovely 
to  look  on,  and  whom  the  world  would  have  recognised,  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  very  idea  of  connecting  themselves  with  aught  bearing 
on  its  face  the  game  of  chance,  knelt  also,  not  only  to  the  shrine,  but  to 
him  who,  for  a  season,  was  their  golden  idol. 
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Wise  and  prudent  men,  however — alas!  how  few  there  were! — but- 
toned up  their  pockets  and  stood  aloof,  watching  events.  They  knew, 
and  knew  well,  that  a  steeple  is  not  built  in  an  hour,  or  a  fortune  honestly 
made  in  a  day.  They  felt,  as  all  right-minded  men  must  have  felt,  that 
whatever  the  immense  advantages  and  comforts  arising  from  railways  to 
the  kingdom  and  its  people,  that  immense  disadvantages  must  naturally 
arise  to  those  desirous  to  make  honest  investments,  who,  without  power 
to  control,  or  voice  on  the  subject,  and  even  their  means  scattered  in  reck- 
less and  dishonest,  lavish  and  improper  expenditure,  while  men  who  had 
scarcely  ever  enjoyed  aught  but  small  beer,  were  swallowing  claret  and 
champagne  as  if  it  were  water.  In  fact,  to  be  brief  on  a  subject  that  has 
been  too  keenly,  and  is  too  keenly,  felt  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  may  safely  affirm  that  one-third  of 
each  million  expended  on  railways  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  law,  the 
other,  hotel  keepers.  And  who  to  blame?  Why,  far  more  those  who 
gave  than  those  who  received. 

In  a  century,  how  rare  the  men  of  genius  who  become  great  in  a  day* 
True,  there  have  been  such  men — may  be,  again.  How  few  who,  by 
speculation,  ever  make  immense  wealth  and  retain 'it.  Honest,  upright, 
unswerving  industry,  unremitting,  uncomplaining  labour,  is  the  true  and 
only  sure  grounds  of  success ;  and,  under  God's  blessing,  few,  if  any,  who 
struggle  on  manfully,  and  fight  the  battle  of  life,  in  a  just  cause,  but 
must  succeed  at  last ;  and,  having  succeeded  upwards,  may  rise  in  the 
estimation  of  all  men,   till  the  grave  receives  them,   and  the  world 


year  1850  has,  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
distinguished  of  princes,  opened  to  the  world's  approval  one  of  the  most 
judicious,  most  vast,  and  most  constitutional  undertakings,  which  ever 
emanated  from  the  mind  of  man — a  scheme,  the  universality  of  which 
ought  to  come  home  to  every  man's  door,  and  which  the  year  1851  will 
see  carried  out  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  promoter's  wishes,  or 
England's  glory  will  be  denied.  It  is  at  times  now  the  great  subject  of 
conversation  in  the  houses  of  all  men  alike,  of  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  the  agriculturist  as  the  artisan,  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the 
noble  as  the  commoner.  From  the  imperial  city  of  Russia,  exhibitions  of 
man's  genius  and  art  will  be  forthcoming.  Paris  will  send  forth  its 
thousands  of  eager  admirers,  who  will  spend  their  wealth  in  the  metropolis 
of  England,  and  return  to  the  republican  city  grateful  for  our  hospitality, 
more  than  ever  eager  for  our  friendly  alliance,  and  proud  of  the  friend- 
ship of  a  nation  who  almost  to  a  man  can  lay  aside  all  former  feelings  of 
animosity  and  bitterness,  and  open  their  homes  as  their  marts  for 
universal  rivalry  and  competition.  The  lethargic  German  will  for  a  time 
neglect  the  merschaum  in  wonder  and  admiration  for  a  nation,  and  in 
love  and  pride  of  a  prince  born  of  their  land,  who  has  thus,  with  the  true 
spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  peace-maker,  unfurled  the  banners  of  universal 
industry,  and  placed  the  standard  of  genius  on  an  arena  more  precious 
than  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  which  will  be  read  of  in  future 
ages,  and  dwelt  on  by  future  histories,  when  Sedgmoor,  and  even 
Waterloo,  are  blotted  from  the  memory  of  man,  or  recurred  to  as  unto- 
ward events,  whose  glory  was  diminished  by  the  blood  which  flowed. 
Constantinople,  Hong-Kong,  Madras,  ay,  and  Calcutta,  and  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  America,  will  flock  round  the  standard  of  industry  and  enlighten- 
ment; the  tiller  of  our  English  broad  acres,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
honeysuckle  and  rose-clad  cottage,  as  he  who  dwells  in  the  comparatire 
palace,  will  come  to  witness  the  work  of  men's  hands  and  the  work  of 
men's  minds ;  and  few  who  come  there  but  will  regret  that,  having  the 
opportunity,  they  did  not  give  their  weight  to  further  so  noble  an 
object. 

Yet  what  is  in  the  glorious  land  we  live  in  that  has  not  its  drawbacks  in 
the  minds  of  men.  True,  we  are  all  ever  ready  enthusiastically  to  feel 
any  sentiment  which  admits  the  greatness  as  the  highmindedness  of  this 
great  nation,  but  when  the  shoe  pinches,  however  slightly,  the  individual, 
great  is  the  cry.  "  It  is,  indeed,  a  proud  thought,  that  the  land  we  call 
our  own,  our  'merrie  England,'  is  the  home  of  the  world ;  the  weary  foot 
here  finds  rest,  the  moment  it  reaches  our  shore  the  fetters  are  loosed. 
The  exile  finds  a  welcome  from  the  honest  hearts  that  beat  in  British 
bosoms,  as  warm  as  if,  indeed,  he  was  their  brother.  No  mean  fear  im- 
pedes die  general  hospitality  of  this  country,  which  is  aptly  and  truly 
termed  the  arc  of  the  world."  These  are  the  sentiments  with  which  we 
must  meet  those  of  foreign  lands  who  come  to  compete  with  us  in  rivalry 
of  art  or  science,  or  merely  to  witness  this  great  exhibition.  And  be  as- 
sured, if  they  carry  from  our  shores  some  well-merited  praise,  their  hearts 
will  reward  the  nation  by  feelings  of  gratitude  for  our  hospitality,  and 
admiration  of  our  people ;  yet  its  true  cause  for  which  is  man's  labours, 
be  it  a  noble  or  ignoble  one.  There  are  some,  however  few,  who  will 
censure  and  condemn ;  and  all  men  have  unquestionably  and  happily  the 
right  of  free  opinion  in  this  much  favoured  country.  It  is  not  the  less 
sad  to  think  that  a  question  which  appears  to  be  approved  of  by  all  right 
minded  men,  a  scheme  in  which  men  of  all  political  opinions,  all  stations, 
and  all  denominations  should  be  working  for,  heart  with  heart,  should  in 
the  slightest  degree  have  awakened  a  particle  of  jealousy  among  those 
among  whom  I  for  one  have  ever  believed  to  be  the  most  true-hearted 
and  generous  class  of  the  world — I  allude  to  the  yeomanry  of  England. 
Alas !  that  a  season  of  pressure  on  the  agriculturist's  interests,  felt  in  his 
degree  hy  the  writer  of  these  pages,  perhaps,  more  severely  than  those 
whose  stake  is  a  thousandth!,  should  lead  the  class  of  yeomen-tenants  and 
small  landlords  to  grudge  a  slight  boon  granted  to  their  fellow-men  and 
labourers.  It  is  the  more  strange,  that  this  truly  limited,  yet  slight,  un- 
generous feeling  should  exist  among  those  who,  each  in  their  several 
degrees,  have  some  members  of  their  families  working  for  their  bread  as 
artisans.  It  was  my  lot,  not  long  since,  to  be  thrown  into  the  society  of 
several  of  the  most  wealthy  farmers  of  a  neighbouring  county,  when  the 
rich  corn,  in  its  brightness  of  harvest  time  for  miles  and  miles  in  golden 
luxuriance,  waves  in  the  breeze.  I  had  ridden  some  distance  across  country, 
on  a  young  and  valuable  horse,  with  the  intention  of  reaching"  the  home  of 
a  friend  some  three-and-twenty  miles  distant ;  the  rain,  however,  de- 
scended in  such  unusual  torrents,  that  1  was  rejoiced  on  arriving  at  a 
large  market  town,  to  take  shelter  at  what,  in  coaching  days,  was  one  of 
the  best  hotels  of  England.  Having  seen  to  the  comfort  of  my  horse, 
and  finding  no  chance  of  a  clearing,  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  reaching  the 
end  of  my  journey  before  the  hour  of  dinner ;  I  therefore  did  that  which 
most  Englishmen  are  fain  to  do  on  such  occasions,  made  myself  perfectly 
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tomfortable,  end  suggested  some  luncheon.  The  good  landlady,  to  whom 
I  applied,  immediately  proposed,  there  being  no  objection  on  jny  part, 
that  I  should  hare  a  cot  of  a  noble  hoi  sirloin  about  to  be  served  on  the 
farmer's  table,  for  it  happened  to  be  market  day,  and  a  congregation  «f 
these  honest  Englishmen  were  about  to  cheer  themselves,  notwithstanding 
the  price  of  corn,  with  a  most  bountiful  supply  of  good  things.  Now  I 
had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  sirloin,  which  I  beheld  carried 
smoking',  and  of  excellent  aroma,  towards  the  dining-room j  moreover,  I 
had  an  eager  desire  to  join  the  party,  because  I  felt  that  I  might  learn  a 
lesson  as  to  the  state  of  the  landed  affairs,  in  which  I  was  much  interested, 
for  I  have  ever  held  to  the  belief  that  agriculture  and  commerce,  like  the 
army  and  navy,  must  go  heart  with  heart  in  mutual  confidence  on  the 
one  part ;  on  the  other,  they  hope  for  the  nation's  prosperity  at  home,  or 
peace  abroad.  The  fanner,  in  fact,  must  lean  for  support  on  the  manu- 
facturers, as  the  menerfacturer  on  the  farmer  for  the  produce  of  the  earth* 
and  one  good  battle  gained  by  united  forces  tends  to  terminate  a  was 
better  than  a  hundred  skirmishes  with  divided  forces. 

I  felt  naturally  some  reluctance  to  introduce  myself  into  the  society  of 
those  who  were  not  only  strangers  to  me,  but  who,  I  feared,  might  con- 
sider  me  an  intruder,  inasmuch  as  their  conversation  related  principally 
to  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  the  price  of  corn  being  the  sole  subject 
of  importance.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  that,  as  I  was  neither  a  landholder 
nor  manufacturer,  but  simply  a  hungry  gentleman,  seeking  refreshment 
for  his  inner  man  and  shelter  from  the  storm,  I  at  once  persuaded  the  good 
landlady  to  introduce  to  me  those  already  assembled  around  an  amply  and 
sbundantly  supplied  board  of  bountiful  English  cheer.  Having  apologised 
for  my  intrusion,  and  been  most  courteously  and  kindly  received,  I 
awaited  patiently  till  the  assembled  party  had  satisfied  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  obtain  the  information  I  sought,  as  to 
the  state  of  agriculture,  in  a  district  which  I  well  knew  would  be  the  lead- 
ing topic  of  those  among  whom  I  had  so  unexpectedly  found  myself.  And 
true  enough,  the  good  cheer  being  cleared  away,  and  pipes,  wine,  and  the 
more  heart-stirring  requirements  of  spirits,  ana  its  accompaniment  of  hot 
water,  &c,  placed  on  the  board,  the  price  of  corn,  the  state  of  the  markets, 
high  rents  and  hard  landlords,  were  dealt  with  unsparingly.  I  listened, 
and  endeavoured  to  learn,  with  an  eager  desire  and  hope  in  my  love  for 
agriculture  and  its  well  doing,  together  with  a  firm  conviction  that  their 
unity  was  prosperity,  their  disunion  disaster,  the  confirmation  of  industry — 
together  tliey  eaused  enrichment  of  this  great  kingdom— that  some  such 
sentiment  would  fall  from  the  lips  of  those  who  sat  around  me ;  inasmuch 
as  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  facts,  that  some  thousands  of  acres  of  our 
rich  and  luxuriant  land  was  represented  by  the  party  then  and  there  so 
comfortably  entertaining  themselves :  to  be  truthful,  however,  and  I  must 
allow  ft  to  my  regret,  the  present  depression  of  the  earth's  produce  was 
the  one  and  only  disunion.  At  length,  becoming  emboldened  in  my 
anxiety  to  obtain  practical  proofs  of  reports  which  were  then  in  circulation 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I  ventured  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  as  to  why  a 
tenant  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  already  possessed  several  hundred  acres, 
should,  during  the  week  passed,  have  ventured  on  doubling  his  amount  of 
risk  by  sowing  several  hundred  more  ?  And  in  another  case,  why  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  one  of  the  loudest  in  his  comments  as  to  the  ruinous 
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state  of  the  agricultural  interest,  should,  in  face  of  his  Assertions,  have 

{revelled  on  his  brother,  who  bad  met  with  heavy  cammeraal  losses,  to 
ave  commenced,  at  such  a  period,  the  duties  of  a  farmer,  and  that  on  a 
somewhat  extended  scale,  without  the  practical  knowledge  so  eminently 
required  by  him  who  ventures  on  such  a  stake  I  Surely,  said  I,  the  man 
who,  holding  that  by*whioh  he  feels  himself  daily  becoming  poorer,  must 
either  desire  to  relinquish  it,  instead  of  adding  to  the  risk,  or,  with  a 
happy  foresight  and  knowledge  that  his  fortunes  will  wane,  he  avails  him- 
self of  a  cheap  market,  with  the  fond  assurance  that  bo  will  hereafter  sell 
in  a  dear  one ;  or  knowing,  as  most  men  do,  the  time  now  exists  when  a 
farm  can  be  well  stocked  at  a  most  unusually  small  outlay,  be  looks  for- 
ward to  his  own  industry  to  work  his  way  to  wealth  and  comfort.  I 
presume  to  add  that  which  I  fully  believe  to  be  the  case,  simply  that  the 
land  is  not  made  to  produce  two-thirds  of  what  God  permits  it  should  pro* 
duce ;  and  that  the  met  of  holding  farms  of  a  thousand  and  fifteen  hundred 
acres  was  highly  detrimental  in  all  respects  to  the  interests  of  agriculture; 
such  a  charge  on  one  man — without  he  be  possessed  of  large  capital — being 
totally  beyond  his  power  of  justice  to  the  land,  his  landlord,  or  himself) 
and  if  he  be  possessed  of  that  capital,  it  is  the  surest  detriment  against  the 
utmost  exertions  of  his  industry,  or  of  him  who  looks  to  him  for  support, 
nay,  means  of  existence. 

"  I  see,  sir,"  said  one  frank  and  wealthy  farmer,  "you  are  all  for  in* 
dustry,  but  all  the  industry  in  the  world  will  not  enable  us  fanners  to  live 
at  the  present  price  of  corn.  Will  the  want  of  it,  or  complaints  against  a 
monetary  pressure,  raise  it?" 

u  Undoubtedly  not ;  but  having  no  fair  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  what's  the  use  of  labouring  and  outlay  to  produce  it?"  "  Well,  my 
good  friend,*'  I  replied,  "most  truly  do  I  hope  that  matters  will  end,  for  I 
confess  to  you  that  when  I  look  on  the  glorious  broad  lands  of  '  merrie  Eng- 
land/ and  feel  as  all  Englishmen  must  do,  that  our  yeomen  hold  such  a 
large  stake  in  the  welfare  of  our  glorious  country,  and  whose  comforts 
tend  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  this  great  kingdom — when  I  know  and 
feel  all  this,  I  would  desire  that  their  hearts  should  fail  them  not  in  the 
hour  of  distress,  but,  infirm  reliance  on  a  higher  power,  they  should  man- 
fully and  hopefully  fight  the  battle  of  life ;  and  1  repeat,  by  industry  and 
double  exertions  in  such  an  hour,  they  will  do  much  to  obtain  the  results 
all  must  derive  from  them.  This  indeed  is  an  age  when  all  men  should 
not  only  endeavour  to  use  such  abilities  and  powers  as  have  been  granted 
to  them-— not  only  for  their  own  benefit  but  of  that  of  all  mankind— r 
and  to  do  so  will  be  to  obtain  one  universal  market  of  reciprocal  rights 
and  interests.  Let  me  name  to  you  the  fact,  that  our  illustrious  prince— 
a  prince  who,  instead  of  passing  his  time  in  the  luxurious  pleasures  of  a 
court,  has  shown  us  an  example  of  industry  and  emulation,  worthy  of  his 
exalted  station  as  the  father  of  our  future  sovereign ;  let  me  remind  you 
of  that,  which  no  man  will  deny,  all  must  admit  it,  that  his  heart,  as  his 
means,  are  ever  ready  to  help  the  deserving,  the  suffering,  and  distressed; 
that  he  labours  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  all  men;  he  seeks  no  civil 
contentions  or  foreign  wars,  but  earnestly,  laboriously,  and  courageously 
uses  the  high  mental  powers  with  which  God  has  blessed  him,  in  untiring 
efforts  to  promote  charity,  peace,  and  good-will  among  all  men.  He  is  a 
practical  farmer,  and  alike  the  friend  of  agriculture  and  commerce;  and 
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even  st  Urn  hour,  conjointly  with  some  of  those  who  axe  termed  the 
wealthy  '  Protectionists'  of  the  land,~fbr  this,  I  believe,  is  die  term  by 
which  men  supposed'  to  lean  to  one  side  of  the  question  are  denominated,-* 
is  promoting  the  success  of  that  Great  Exhibition  of  all  Nations,  the  univer- 
sality of  which  certainly  emanated  from  him,  and  which  I  cannot  but 
hope  will  tend  productively  to  benefit  alike  the  farmer  as  the  manufac- 
turer and  artisan*" 

*«  Indeed,'7  said  a  gentleman,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  silent  listener* 
"much  has  been  and  is  said  on  that  subject,  but  1  for  one  confess  that  I 
cannot  see  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  therefrom  to  men  like  myself 
who  are  suffering  under  the  depression  of  agriculture.  Nevertheless,  I 
shall  be  heartily  glad  if  yon  can  convince  me  to  the  contrary ;  but  mark 

So,  we  have  nothing  to  give ;  and  as  for  the  inundation  of  foreign  goods 
ely  to  find  their  way  into  the  English  markets  under  the  cloak  of  this 
rash  scheme, — in  good  faith,  we  have  already  enough,  and  too  much  in 
the  shape  of  corn." 

"  You  labour  under  a  mistake,"  I  replied,  "  in  reference  to  an  inunda- 
tion of  foreign  goods  in  our  markets ;  no  goods  will  enter  the  kingdom 
save  those  which  have  paid  the  leviable  duty. 

"  And  this  is  the  vfery  point  above  all  others  which  I  humbly  opine  will 
be  most  beneficial  to  us  Englishmen.-  The  moment  the  produce  of  our 
English  markets  are  laid  side  by  side  with  those  of  foreigners,  we  shall 
discover  the  errors  under  which  our  fastidiousness  has  aroused  us  to 
labour ;  henceforth  a  Yeovil  glove  made  of  lamb  skin  will  not  be  sold  for  a 
Parisian  kid-glove  ;  an  English  hat  will  suit  the  head  of  an  Englishman 
without  the  necessary  appendage  of  chapeau  Frangais  being  painted 
in  the  crown ;  and  a  hundred  other  things  made  by  English  hands, 
yet  now  sold  as  French  productions,  will  be  justly  estimated,  and  meet 
with  a  fair  market  and  due  reward.  The  actual  producer  will,  I 
should  hope,  be  the  person  paid,  not  him  who  caters  for  the  fashion  of  the 
hour,  or  the  fastidiousness  of  taste.  Farm  implements  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  highest  perfection  and  at  the  cheapest  price,  enabling  the  former 
to  do  that  justice  to  the  land  so  much  required  to  enable  it  to  yield  to 
the  utmost  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Universal  industry,  universal  emula- 
tion, and  universal  good-will,  will  give  labour;  and  with  labour  means  of 
existence.  And  how  will  these  means  be  expended  ?  Why,  solely  on 
ifce  produce  of  the  land.  And  if  increased  demand  give  increased  labour, 
and  require  increased  industry,  surely  the  charge  on  the  landed  interest 
will  be  in  proportion  decreased ;  the  unions  will  be  soon  thinned  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  the  heart-breaking  cries  of  want  and  misery  will  cease 
tor  be  heard  in  the  splendid  vales  of  England.  Yet,  if  nought  of  all  this 
accrue,  if  the  farmer  gain  not  one  iota  of  advantage  from  this  noble 
undertaking,  what  will  he  lose  by  promoting  and  supporting  it?  Has  not 
every  farmer  in  the  land  some  brother,  some  son,  some  friend  or  relation, 
who  labours  for  his  meals  amid  the  smoking  city,  while  he  enjoys  the 
exhilarating  air  of  Heaven  amid  his  fields  and  broad  lands?  Alas! 
how  much  less  the  stings  of  poverty  are  felt  in  his  green  fields  than  in 
the  thronged  and  heated  atmosphere  of  crowded  towns,  where  abide  the 
artisan :  if  then  I  declare  not  one  particle  of  advantage  should  accrue  to 
the  holder  of  the  land,  I  would  fain  hope  that  those  who  have  hitherto, 
as  yeomen,  been  the  pride  of  England's  manhood,  will  scarcely  commit  so 
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selfish  an  act  as  to  -withhold  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to  their  brother* 
of  England ;  because,  forsooth,  they  imagine — for  iaaagmation  only  ia  it 
— that  they  alone  are  the  only  sufferers  of  the  nation.  Is  there  a  fimaacr 
hi  the  land  who  after  the  toil  of  the  day,  or  a  long  ride  amid  the  winter  a 
Storms  or  the  summers  heat,  does  not  welcome  and  enjoy  nae  comforts 
of  home;  are  not  all  those  comforts  aupplied  by  the  labourer  of  the 
city — bed  and  easy  chair,  and  all  ?  Does  not  the  manufacturer  produce 
the  very  clothes  he  wear*  himself,  as  the  fashions  of  his  wife  and 
daughters;  and  do  not  all  who  thus  labour  for  his  good  expend  the 
fruits  of  that  labour  reciprocally  for  his  ?  Oast,  then,  away  this 
momentary  feeling  of  unjust  jealousy,  and  let  us  ever  meet  at  home  as 
we  desire  to  meet  with  those  from  abroad,  in  one  generous  and  Christian 
feeling  of  universal  industry,  brotherly  love,  and  mutual  assistance ;  k  is 
by  labouring  together  and  in  unity  that  we  can  alone  cast  off  the  worst 
of  evils." 

"  Well,  sir,  this  may  all  be  true/9  said  a  thin,  intelligent  yeoman,  who 
puffed  forth  a  cloud  of  smoke  at  every  ten  words  I  uttered ;  "  this  may 
all  be  true, — but  the  fact  is,  we  are  down — entirely  down ;  and  as  for 
agricultural  implements,  I  have  tried  them  all  with  little  success,  and  I 
intend  to  return  to  the  old  system — the  plough  and  the  harrow;  with 
eight  oxen  to  chain  them  according  to  the  Somersetshire  system." 

"  Cheap  and  easy,  unquestionably ;  is  it  not  ?" 

"No,  no,"  said  the  man,  good-naturedly,  laughing;  and  placing  a 
guinea  on  the  table,  he  said,  "  I  give  that  for  the  dignity  of  labour." 

And  very  shortly  after,  having  mounted  one  of  the  finest  horses  Ihad 
seen  lor  years,  he  rode  homewards.  I  have  subsequently  heard  that  this 
distressed  farmer  was  worth  about  23,000/.  Where  is  the  labourer  in  the 
city  who  realises  such  a  sum,  after  years  of  honest  industry  and  constant, 
unremitting  toil ! 

"At  all  events,  gentlemen,"  I  repeated,  on  leaving  them,  for  the 
weather  had  now  cleared,  and  I  was  anxious  to  proceed  on  my  journey, 
u  be  assured  the  plough  on  the  ocean,  as  the  plough  on  the  land,  most 
work  together  zealously  and  hopefully  to  reap  the  harvest  we  all  desire. 
At  all  events,  the  mind  of  that  man  is  not  to  be  envied  who,  because  he 
for  the  moment  is  suffering  under  the  cares  or  misfortunes  of  this  world, 
would  deny  that  aid  to  his  fellow-man.  And  should  this  noble  scheme, 
emanating,  as  it  does,  from  a  truly  Christian  and  high-minded  prince,  not 
meet  with  that  success  which  it  so  truly  deserves  ?  1  confess  I  envy  not 
Ae  man  who,  having  it,  neglects  to  cast  his  mite  into  the  universal 
treasury  of  industry,  which,  like  a  vast  river  flowing  onwards  towards  the 
sea,  is  increased  in  its  course  by  a  thousand  tributary  streams,  which, 
joining  in  its  greatness,  become  united  in  the  great  ocean  which  surrounds 
our  glorious  island,  whose  bosom  is  the  high  road  on  which  we  exchange 
our  wealth  with  that  of  other  nations. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  if  among  the  millions  who  will  visit  this 
noble  exhibition  of  industry  m  the  spring  of  1831,  there  be  one,  whether 
he  be  landholder  or  manumcturer,  merchant  or  artisan,  gentleman  at  ease 
or  labourer  in  the  field,  who  at  this  hour  feck  one  particle  of  distrust  aa 
to  the  benefits  which  must  accrue  from  it,  he  will  return  home  from 
whence  he  came  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  at  that  which  he  has  wit- 
nessed, and  regret  that,  notwithstanding  the  undeniable  evidence  that 
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.  of  an  parties,  all  pursuits,  all  ranks,  and  all  professions,  have  joined 
i  the  endeavour  to  promote  die  prosperity  and  industry  of  their  fellow- 
en,  that  the  slightest  feeling  of  self-interest  should  have  deterred  them 
from  aiding  in  so  good  a  cause. 

Let  the  yeomen  of  England,  as  yet  ever  true  to  their  sovereign  as  their 
country,  not  shrink,  from  false  impressions,  or  from  the  pressure  of  the 
hour,  from  claiming  that  high  place  and  generous  heart  amongst  their 
countrymen  they  have  ever  held «  and,  when  they  hear  such  sentiments 
expressed  as  have  been  expressed,  that  they  have  nothing  to  produce  but 
rusty  coats  and  empty  pockets,  let  them  scorn  them,  by  avowing  more 
noble  ones,  that  they  are  ever  ready  to  help  their  fellow-men,  whether 
tfwy  labour  in  the  field  or  the  manufactory,  and,  putting  on  a  bold 
front,  fight  the  battle  of  life,  as  would  they  battles  of  the  country,  if 
the  voice  of  universal  peace  and  industry  does  not  hush  for  ever  that  of 


On  my  own  part,  when  I  first  heard  of  this  vast  and  noble  undertaking, 
this  exhibition  of  universal  brotherhood,  universal  industry,  hopes  for 
universal  peace  among  nations,  and  universal  prosperity  among  men,  my 
heart  yearned  towards  the  subject;  and  as  the  proposal  of  the  scheme 
advanced  to  actual  reality  and  feasibility,  notwithstanding  the  unexampled 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  at  every  turn, — when  I  heard  that 
the  generous  offering  of  some  men  to  advance  or  guarantee  a  large  sum 
for  the  noble  undertaking,  and  that  the  universal  feeling  of  the  nation 
was  so  ardent  in  its  favour  that  this  sum  was  refused,  and  on  the  genero- 
sity of  the  nation  rested  the  hope  of  securing  the  means  of  carrying  it 
out  in  a  manner  worthy  of  this  kingdom,— it  was  not  the  fear  that  any 
man  would  refuse  his  mite  for  so  noble  a  cause,  but  that  all  men  would 
be  so  ready  to  give  in  proportion  to  their  means,  it  would  be  utterly 
beyond  the  power  of  human  ingenuity  to  carry  it  out  in  a  form  of 
splendour  equal  to  the  means  obtained  for  the  object. 

In  war,  the  banners  of  England  have  ever  floated  triumphantly.  In 
commerce,  England  has  ever  stood  unrivalled.  In  peace,  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  hospitality  has  been  held  forth  with  a  warmth  and  gene- 
resity  to  those  but  yesterday  our  foes  with  Christian  feeling  and  simple 
open-heartedness,  alike  the  pride  of  the  nation  and  the  admiration  of  all 
men.  No  man  who  calls  himself  a  subject  of  our  beloved  Queen,  no 
traveller  from  foreign  lands  who  travels  through  our  country,  but  is 
-forcibly  struck  with  the  richness  of  our  agriculture  and  the  splendour  of 
ks  tillage.  Whatever ^the  misfortunes  of  England,  a  glorious  unity  of 
-feelings  ever  proves  us  one  family  in  the  hour  of  need.  If  a  few  rebellious 
spirits,  from  whatever  cause,  attempt  to  mar  our  happy  family,  station, 
party,  private  feuds  are  all  forgotten — we  assemble  as  one  man  to  uphold 
ihe  national  honour  and  support  the  Crown.  Hie  Exhibition  of  1851 
is  a  subject  which  belongs  to  us  all ;  and,  by  inviting  the  world  to  the 
feas^  England  will  prove  itself  England. 


HESTER      SOMERSET. 

BT  HICHOLAB  MICHELL.  . 

Chapter  XII. 

FIRST      LOVE. 

It  was  only  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  yet  the  July  sun,  sworn  against 
sluggard  habits,  had  been  up  for  some  two  hours.  No  human  being1, 
however,  was  yet  seen  in  the  wide-extended  park,  saying  one ;  a  stripling 
was  leaning  against  a  tree,  just  within  the  iron  palings  on  the  northern 
boundary.  Behind  him  swept  the  deep  ditch  in  which  Pike  had  con- 
cealed himself,  when  he  committed  the  outrage  on  the  infant  child  of  Mr. 
Somerset  Lewis  Banks,  for  he  it  was,  had  heard  of  the  tale,  but  he 
thought  nothing  of  it  now.  The  peasant-boy  was  smitten  by  a  love  of 
reading,  a  few  months  with  the  village  schoolmaster  having  enabled  him 
to  acquire  that  accomplishment ;  but  his  eyes  were  not  fixed  on  his  book 
now.  The  "  Wars  of  Marlborough,"  with  one  cover  gone,  and  deplorably 
dog-eared,  peeped  from  his  pocket,  while  an  epitome  translation  of 
Vauban,  on  "  Fortification"  (we  are  puzzled  to  conceive  where  or  how 
he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  book),  lay  unhonoured  and  unstudied 
in  the  crown  of  his  cap. 

Some  great  subject  engrossed  his  thoughts,  or  some  sorrow  lay  on  his 
heart,  for,  were  not  this  the  case,  the  young  enthusiastic  student  would 
never  have  permitted  one  leisure  moment  to  slip  without  dedicating  it  to 
improvement.  He  was  as  avaricious  of  his  time  as  Pliny  the  Elder,  who 
studied  standing  and  walking,  wrote  in  his  chariot,  and  to  whom  a  slave 
read  even  during  the  process  of  "  rubbing  and  wiping,"  after  he  had 
taken  the  bath. 

Lewis  began  to  walk  to  and  fro  with  a  quick  step.  He  flung  back, 
with  an  impatient  air,  the  collar  of  the  little  round  jacket  which  he 
had  assumed  in  lieu  of  the  smock-frock;  frowning  and  smiling  by 
turns,  and  muttering  to  himself,  he  was  evidently  much  disturbed. 

"  Why  should  I  tremble  ?  Why  should  I  hesitate  ?"  he  whispered. 
"  But  father  says  there's  a  great  gulf  between  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor ;  no  doubt  there  is ;  and  I  feel  I  can't  leap  across  it. 
What  then  ?  I  must  by  toil  and  perseverance  raise  myself  in  the  world. 
I  must  keep  running  up  the  hill,  no  matter  how  hard  the  work  may  be. 
I  must  lay  siege  to  the  strong  town  of  Fortune — that's  a  good  figure— 
and  carry  the  place  if  it  costs  twenty  years'  bombardment.  But  woe's 
me!" — the  smile  vanished  from  the  boy's  countenance,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  look  of  deep  dejection — "  before  that  happy  time  comes, 
what  will  be  her  lot  ?  She  will  love  another — be  the  wife,  perhaps,  of 
another;  and  then  all  my  toil,  and  even  my  success,  will  be  in  vain  1" 

He  stopped  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands ;  his  breast  heaved 
with  sobs,  and  the  tears  forced  their  way  through  his  fingers.  The 
heart  of  the  strong  boy  was  wholly  subdued. 

Love  in  one  so  young ! — have  we  faith  in  it  ?  Must  we  believe  it  a 
mere  idea  of  the  brain,  and  not  a  sentiment  of  the  heart  ? — a  light,  morn- 
ing cloud,  that  will  melt  away  as  the  day  advances? — a  bubble  that  will 
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burst  almost  as  soon  as  its  glittering  globe  rises  from  the  inflated  tube? 
— a  butterfly,  the  gaudy  hues  of  whose  wings  all  disappear  at  the  first 
touch  of  the  rude  hand  of  misfortune  or  change  ?  Such  may  be  love,  it 
is  generally  imagined,  in  the  bosoms  of  the  very  young.  But  probably 
we  err  in  assigning  so  little  depth  or  endurance  to  early  impressions: 
the  metal  is  cast  into  the  mould ;  the  stamp  is  given:  true,  those  letters 
of  the  soul  are  frequently  erased,  but  sometimes  they  remain  deep  and 
legible  for  a  lifetime. 

Lewis  had  too  much  iron  in  his  young  native,  and  was  too  full  of  all 
the  active  principles  of  the  mind,  to  yield  to  despondency.  His  frame 
might  be  a  child's,  but  his  heart  was  that  of  a  man.  He  dashed  away 
his  teats  ;  and  assurance,  energy,  hope,  again  beamed  in  his  face. 

"  i  will  venture,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  I  will  see  her;  I  will  tell  her 
all  I  feel,  and  all  I  think.  If  in  her  pride  she  rejects  and  spurns  me, 
why  then  1  shall  the  better  be  able  to  give  up  the  pleasant  thoughts  I 
now  enjoy,  forget  her  dear  sweet  race,  and  go  forth  seeking  my  fortunes 
in  the  wide  world." 

Ascertaining  that  his  treasures,  "  Marlborough's  Wars,"  lay  safely  in 
his  pocket,  ana  Vauban,  on  "  Fortification,"  kept  its  due  place  in  the 
crown  of  his  cap,  Lewis  Banks  walked  rapidly  by  the  park-palings,  and 
without  hesitation  approached  the  garden  of  the  house.  A  low  wall 
fenced  it  on  the  side  where  he  stood,  so  as  partly  to  screen  him  from  the 
observation  of  any  person  who  might  be  early  abroad.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  he  had  crept  there  with  a  hope  of  espying  Hester.  He 
had  ascertained  that  nearly  every  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  garden,  either  to  pluck  flowers,  or  feed  the  silver 
fish  in  the  fountain  which  bubbled  up  near  the  grotto  of  shells ;  but  not 
yet  had  he  dared  to  enter  the  place,  or  in  any  way  accost  her.  The 
time  was  now  come.  His  impatient  spirit  could,  maintain  its  reserve  no 
longer;  and  he  resolved  on  the  bold  expedient  of  intruding  himself  into 
her  haunts. 

Lewis  cautiously  peered  over  the  wall  to  ascertain  that  the  gardener 
was  not  in  the  way.  He  then  hurried  to  a  small  iron  gate,  and  thrusting 
it  open,  found  himself  in  a  shady  laureled  walk.  Pursuing  its  serpentine 
course,  he  reached  the  open  garden  where  the  grass-plots,  the  statues, 
the  vases,  and  flowers,  were  all  dripping  with  dew,  and  bathed  in  the 
sweet  morning  light.  The  intruder  looked  around,  trembling  lest  any 
eye  should  observe  him.  The  splash  of  the  fountain  sounding  in  his  ear, 
be  was  guided  by  its  murmurs,  and  darting  behind  a  trellis-work  thickly 
covered  with  flowering  shrubs,  reached  the  entrance  of  the  grotto.  A 
-moment  more,  and  Lewis  was  safe  within  the  sparry  labyrinth.  In 
addition  to  the  reflection  of  the  sunbeams  at  the  entrance,  light  was  ad- 
mitted through  a  large  crystal  in  the  roof.  In  this  place  Hester  spent 
much  of  her  time,  and  everything  around  announced  her  industry  and 
her  taste.  Lewis  seated  himself  behind  a  pedestal,  which  was  surmounted 
by  the  statue  of  a  nymph,  and  resolved  to  wait  there  until  the  girl  might 
pay  her  accustomed  visit. 

Meantime,  his  heart  was  a  prey  to  misgivings,  as  well  as  secret  appre- 
hensions of  detection.  Then  the  anticipated  meeting  with  Hester  filled 
his  bosom  with  painful,  yet  ecstatic  fluttering^.  Thus  thinking,  listening, 
and  half-trembling,  did  he  pa3S  the  time;  but  now  heavy  steps  were  heard 
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on  the  gravelled  walk  without,  and  a  man,  -with  a  hoarae  voice,  seemed  to 
he  keeping  up  a  running  dialogue  with  himself. 

"  Who's  been  trampling  on  my  heds?  That's  sot  Miss  Hester's  foot, 
III  swear.  Ha!  it's  that  young  groom;  if  he  conies  into  my  garden 
again,  HI  chop  off  his  toes  with  the  spade.  But  wfcere's  the  spade? 
where  is  she?  I  think  I  put  her  into  the  grotto  last  night." 

Lewis  started  up  in  alarm.  Should  he  at  once  rush  out  and  effect  Ins 
escape,  or  should  he  stand  and  boldly  defend  himself?  He  was  in  a 
stooping  attitude,  apparently  in  theact  of  springing,  yet  he  did  not  move ; 
the  heavy  steps  were  approaching,  and  still  the  gardener  talked  of  his 
spade  within  the  grotto,  when  a  silvery  voice  was  heard,  not  far  distant, 
calling  him  by  name.  The  man  instantly  trudged  away,  and  Lewis,  re- 
lieved from  his  mars,  was  again  able  to  breathe. 

She  was,  then,  in  the  garden,  among  the  flowers — the  sweetest,  the 
freshest  flower  of  them  all — the  little  adored  one — the  light-footed 
fairy.  Lewis  felt  a  dizziness  come  upon  him,  and  he  held  by  the  pedestal 
for  support  His  heart  beat  so  wildly  that  his  breast  seemed  too  small 
to  contain  it  The  gardener  did  not  return ;  probably  he  had  found  his 
spade ;  but  instead  of  him — was  it  the  light  carolling  of  a  bird  hovering 
enamoured  over  the  flowers,  and  winging  nearer  and  still  nearer  to  die 
grotto  ?  Yet  those  notes,  joyously  musical  and  aerial  as  they  might  be, 
were  also  human.  It  was  the  happy  song  from  the  sweet  throat  of  gar- 
hearted  childhood — the  spontaneous  gushing  forth  in  melody  of  bright 
and  pure  thoughts. 

Hester  stopped  before  the  fountain  at  the  entrance,  and  the  hoy  from 
his  hiding-place  could  distinctly  see  her.  She  began  to  throw  crumbs  of 
bread  into  the  water,  for  the  silver-fish  to  nibble  at  The  attitude,  as 
she  bent  forward,  was  well  calculated  to  display  the  grace  of  her  sylph- 
like figure.  Her  dress,  too,  became  her  well,  although  somewhat  fan- 
tastic. A  little  straw  hat  was  perched  upon  her  sunny  curls ;  a  scarf  of 
blue  silk  was  passed  carelessly  over  her  neck,  being  tied  in  a  knot 
behind ;  beneath  this  her  snowy  muslin  frock  spread  to  unusual  dimen- 
sions, but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  very  short,  so  that  her  beautiful  little 
legs,  cased  in  open-work  thread  stockings,  were  seen  almost  to  the  knee. 
Blue  morocco  suppers  completed,  so  to  speak,  her  picturesque  attire. 

The  eyes  of  the  peasant-boy  were  riveted  on  the  fair  form  at  the 
fountain.  His  fears  and  apprehensions  had  departed;  admiration  and 
eagerness  only  possessed  his  heart  He  longed  for  her  to  approach. 
Every  second  he  was  about  to  quit  his  retreat,  bat  something  held  hum 
back.  Would  she  again  fly,  and  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of 
speaking? 

Again  Hester  poured  forth  her  notes — clear,  melodious,  glad ;  and,  as 
the  breeze  wafted  them  inwards,  they  seemed  to  fill  the  grotto.  A  little 
bird,  also,  in  a  wire  cage,  behind  where  Lewis  stood,  now  warbled  an 
answer  in  its  low,  soft  trill.  Then  Hester,  in  childish  sport,  knelt  on  the 
brim  of  the  fountain,  and,  baring  her  snowy,  rounded  arm  to  the  shoulder, 
plunged  it  into  the  water,  vainly  endeavouring  to  catch  one  of  her  favour- 
ite fish.  She  sprang  up,  shook  the  water-beads  from  her  satiny  skin, 
and  laughed  a  peal  of  ringing  laughter.  But  now,  moving  back  her 
straggling  ringlets,  she  appeared  to  recollect  some  unperformed  task,  and 
exclaimed. 
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"flai  I  hear  him.  I  must  bring  the  bird  oat  into  the  fun ;  he  waste 
huhreakfiist." 

Her  worde  evidently  had  allusion  to  the  bird  in  the  cage  near  Lewis; 
and  Heater  had  no  sooner  uttered  them  than  she  glided  into  the  grotto. 

Chapteb  XIII. 
love's  first  lesson. 

Tbebb  was  a  start*  a  slight  shriek ;  for  the  first  feelings  of  Hester,  as 
she  perceived  the  intruder,  were  alarm  and  astonishment.  Her  gleesome 
course  suddenly  cheeked,  she  moved  backwards  on  tiptoe,  yet  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  Lewis  in  fearful  curiosity.  The  latter  now  sprang  towards 
her. 

"Stay  one  instant.     Fear  nothing.     Do  you  not  remember  me  ?" 

Hb  bright  eyes,  his  manly  little  figure,  his  black,  curly  head,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  penetrating  and  strikingly-intellectual  expression  of 
his  face,  could  not  be  forgotten  by  Hester ;  and,  looking  on  him,  she  felt 
naasured,  and  her  alarm  subsided. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  you.  But  what  do  you  want  ?  Why  are  you 
hew?" 

"I  have  long  wished  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  when  you  pre- 
vailed on  Mr.  Somerset  to  place  me  in  the  school,  but  I  have  had  no 
opportunity.  I  am  driven  to  this.  Forgive  me,  then,  and  let  me  thank 
you  now. 

Hester  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  eagerness  and  the  agitation  of 
Lewis ;  yet  nature's  book  is  early  opened,  and  some  of  its  plainer  pas- 
sages are  easily  read.  True,  she  understood  not  his  feelings,  nor  her 
own ;  and  yet  a  glimmering  of  the  sense  attached  to  the  word  "  love" 
broke  on  her  young  mind. 

"  I  must  go.     You  have  now  thanked  me ;  that  is  enough." 

"Not  yet !"  exclaimed  Lewis,  who,  with  his  grave  precocious  intellect, 
saw  deeper  into  things  than  the  other.  "You  must  first  decide  my 
fate." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Hester,  opening  her  sunny 
eyes. 

"  And  even  if  you  did,  perhaps  you  would  only  laugh  at  me,  and 
spurn  from  you  the  ploughman's  son.  Your  family  is  high,"  he  con- 
tinued, dejectedly ;  "  mine  is  low.  You  are  wealthy,  and  I  am  poor. 
For  one  lake  yourself  to  talk  to  me  at  all  is  a  stooping — a  kind  of  con- 
descension. Yes,"  added  Lewis,  looking  steadfastly  at  her,  "  no  doubt 
you  despise  me." 

Despise  such  a  countenance — such  cleverness]  It  was  impossible. 
Childhood  but  slowly  learns  the  science  of  veiling  the  sentiments,  and  the 
Up  promptly  utters  what  the  heart  suggests. 

"No,  no  r  cried  Hester,  eagerly;  "  I  admire  you— not  despise." 

These  words  oalied  up  light  in  the  countenance  of  Lewis,  and  he  felt 
encouraged — perhaps  emboldened.  But  were  we  to  pursue  the  scene 
further,  we  might  incur  the  charge  of  tediousness.  A  dialogue  between 
two  children  must  needs  be  made  up  of  littlenesses;  and  their  petty 
remarks,  however  interesting  to  themselves,  the  chronicler  cannot  presume 
would  be  such  to  the  general  reader.     Before  Hester  returned  to  the 
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bottle,  Lewie  had  convinced  her  that  their  mind*  were  near  akin,  though 
their  lots  in  life  might  he  wide  apart.  He  spoke  of  advancing  himself  in 
the  world,  and  of  one  day  probably  occupying  a  position  very  different 
from  that  in  which  he  now  stood/  She  shook  her  head  at  the  bright 
dreams  of  his  fancy,  but  a  strange  feeling  already  possessed  her  in  favour 
of  the  peasant  boy.  The  only  thing  which  caused  her  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness was  that  their  present  meeting,  as  well  as  any  other  which  might 
follow,  Lewis  wished  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  from  Mr.  Somerset. 

"  Good-bye !"  said  Hester,  as  she  went  fluttering  out  of  their  "  trysting 
place."  ';  I  will  call  off  the  gardener,  and  do  you  return  by  the  same 
way  as  you  entered." 

Has  nature  been  overstepped  and  probability  outraged  in  the  incidents 
narrated  ?  Fonder  on  the  early  development  of  intellect  in  some  chil- 
dren, and  we  think,  reader,  thou  wilt  answer,  No.  Yet  the  conduct  of 
these  children  may  stand  in  need  of  some  excuse  or  defence.  As  for  the 
peasant's  son,  his  character  is  sufficiently  apparent,  the  chief  elements  of 
which  were  boldness,  a  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  a  most  restless  ambition. 
Our  plea  for  Hester — the  unthinking,  guileless  child  of  the  flowers  and 
sunny  fields — must  be  her  utter  simplicity,  and  her  entire  ignorance  of 
the  world.  Do  not  condemn,  do  not  even  judge,  until  more  of  her 
history  be  unfolded ;  for  the  sunshine  must  be  succeeded  by  the  cloud, 
the  sweet  draught  of  rural  felicity  must  be  exchanged  for  the  bitter  cup  of 
trial,  in  the  wide  and  unsympathising  world. 

Again  and  again,  before  the  sun  had  despoiled  the  grass  and  the  trees 
of  their  diamonds,  did  Lewis  find  his  way  into  the  garden.  Stronger  and 
stronger  became  the  links  which  bound  the  heart  of  the  fair  girl  to  the 
bold  and  beautiful  scion  of  poverty.  Deeper  and  deeper  grew  her  feelings, 
until  her  young,  wreathing  smiles  were  changed  into  tremors  and  blushes, 
and  often,  when  alone,  into  tears.  But  stolen  bliss,  "  the  sweeter  for  the 
theft,"  is  commonly  short-lived.  The  paradise  of  our  little  lovers  was 
not  fated  to  continue  long,  and  their  precocious  passion  was  compelled 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  memory.  - 

"  What  do  all  this  mean  ?"  said  the  sturdy  gardener  one  day  to  himself, 
looking  suspiciously  on  the  gravelled  walks.  "  I  find  strange  steps  every 
morning  which  wern't  here  over  night.  There's  something  wrong,  that's 
certain.     I'll  watch." 

And  watch  the  man  did,  concealing  himself  behind  certain  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood,  when  Hester  and  Lewis  believed  him  out  of  the  way. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  gardener  made  a  full  discovery  of  the 
identity  of  the  bold  intruder,  as  well  as  the  purpose  for  which  he  visited 
the  place. 

One  morning,  just  after  Hester  had  taken  her  tremulous  "  adieu/'  and 
left  Lewis  to  effect  his  way  out  in  the  usual  manner,  the  gaunt,  hard-faced 
Scotchman  (for  the  gardener  was  a  native  of  the  land  of  cakes)  might 
have  been  seen  creeping  cautiously  around  from  the  back  of  the  grotto.  A 
malicious  smile  distorted  his  features,  and  he  not  only  felt  a  pleasure  in 
the  anticipated  punishment  of  the  audacious  "  genius,  or,  in  his  opinion, 
tiie  plague  of  the  village,  but  expected  for  the  discovery  he  had  made  to 
receive  high  praise  from  his  master,  Mr.  Somerset. 

Lewis  was  walking  quietly  forth,  his  head  full  of  dreams  and  his  heart 
of  sweet  emotions,  when  he  suddenly  felt  an  iron  grasp  upon  his  shoulder. 
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"Hollo !  I've  caught  thee  at  last,  hare  I  ?  thou  young  vagrant !  thou* 
imp  of  the  evil  one  i"  J 

Lewis  beheld  his  enemy,  and  comprehended  instantly  the  disastrous  coti* 
sequences  that  would  attend  his  capture.  His  first  act  was  a  violent 
struggle  to  disengage  himself.  He  thrust  his  head  into  the  gardener's 
chest,  and  twined  himself  around  his  body. 

"  Be  still,  raaoal  1"  growled  the  man,  a  or  I  shall  shake  the  life  out  of 
thee/' 

The  gardener  for  an  instant  lost  his  balance,  and  staggered  backwards ; 
but  he  held  in  his  gripe  the  boy's  jacket,  while  his  left  hand  was  around 
Lewis's  throat.  Still  £he  lad  tugged  at  the  huge  legs,  winding  about 
them  like  a  smaU  constrictor.  The  man  reeled  again,  caught  hold  of  a 
tree  to  save  himself  from  falling — the  slender  branch  broke  off  in  his  hand, 
and  he  fell  heavily  on  the  ground.  Could  Lewis  have  freed  himself  now 
his  swift  foot  might  have  saved  him.  No;  the  iron  hand  was  still  around 
his  neck.  He  could  not  move.  He  was  choking.  The  Scotchman  swore, 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  sprang  again  upon  his  feet,  and  holding  Lewis 
at  arm's  length,  was  now  certain  of  his  prey. 

"  Come  along,  you  young  viper  !  you  hang-dog  !  you  gallows  bird  ! 
we'll  cure  thee  of  these  cunning  tricks.  We'll  see  what  the  'squire  will 
say  to  thee,  so  we  will.  This  comes  of  thy  learning,  and  thy  playing  with 
gunpowder,  do  it?  trespassing  on  gentlemen's  private  grounds,  and  worse 
than  all,  a-trying  to  deceive  a  poor  innocent  child,  and  to  bring  disgrace 
upon  a  noble  family.  A  public  whipping  and  the  stocks  would  be  too 
good  for  thee.  Thou'lt  at  least  be  put  into  prison  for  a  year,  and  worked 
at  the  treadmill." 

All  tiie  while  that  the  brawny  gardener  was  delivering  this  very  plea* 
sant  and  consoling  speech,  he  continued  to  drag  Lewis  onward.  Resist* 
ance  was  vain.  The  muscles  of  fourteen  had  little  chance  in  fair  contest 
with  the  muscles  of  forty.  The  boy  yielded  passively,  but  with  feelings  of 
stifled  indignation  and  burning  shame.  The  Scotchman,  with  his  prisoner, 
reached  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  terrace.  One  last,  one  desperate 
effort  more  on  the  part  of  Lewis — it  proved  unavailing.  He  was  hurried 
forwards,  and  now  they  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  portico  of  the 
mansion.  * 

Mr.  Somerset  had  just  risen,  and  was  in  his  library.  His  quick  eye 
espied  the  scene,  and  he  immediately  came  out  of  the  house.  His  per- 
plexity and  surprise  were  great  as  he  beheld  the  excited  aspect  of  the 
gardener,  who  trembled  and  foamed  with  rage,  and  recognised  in  the 
little  prisoner,  whose  round  blue  jacket  was  torn  into  shreds,  the  lad  he 
had  placed  at  school,  the  promising  son  of  his  honest  tenant,  Caleb  Banks. 
The  gardener  commenced  stammering  something,  not  at  all  calculated  to 
enlighten  Mr.  Somerset's  mind;  at  the  same  time,  he  shook  the  lad,  his 
huge  hand  being  still  placed  between  the  fragment  of  jacket  and  shirt,  and 
the  boy's  neck. 

>  "  Man,  you  need  not  hold  me  in  this  manner,"  said  Lewis,  feeling 
acutely  the  disgrace  of  his  situation;  "the  'squire  is  here.  I  have  po 
thought  of  escaping  now." 

His  head  was  erect;  his  eyes  flashed,  in  spite  of  two  large  tears  of 
shame  and  anger  which  trembled  on  their  lashes.  The  expression  of  his 
face,  and  his  whole  manner,  were  not  those  of  a  culprit*  but  rather  of  a 
hero. 
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"  What  has  the  boy  been  doing,  Alien?"  asked  Mr.  Somerset,  e/uetly. 

"  Doing,  your  honour  ?  he  is  the  vilest,  wickedest  reprobate  in  the 
whole  country — he  is" 

u  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it*     But  what  proof  hare  you  of  thaa?" 

"Every  proof,  your  honour.  For  one  whole  mortal  month,  every 
morning,  he's  been  entering  my— your  garden.  I  suspected  the  thine 
long  ago,  but  only  found  it  out  for  certain  yesterday.  So  I've  taken  good 
care  to  seize  him  to-day,  and  bring  him  before  your  honour." 

"  But  what  has  been  his  motive,  Allen?  What  has  the  lad  been  doing 
in  the  garden  ? — stealing  flowers  ?" 

The  curl  of  scorn  on  the  lip  of  Lewis  was  a  fine  contrast  to  the  wide 
grin  on  the  bluff  features  of  die  gardener.  The  latter,  however,  was  con- 
fused. Though  coarse  enough,  he  had  still  some  sense  of  regard  for  his 
master's  family  pride,  and  for  a  father's  feelings. 

"  Excuse  me,  your  honour,  but  I  don't  know  exactly  how  to  go  on. 
He's  an  awful  daring  character  is  this  boy,  and  I  think,  maybe,  was  born 
on  purpose  to  swing  on  the  gallows.  The  truth  is,  your  honour,  through 
some  vile  and  wicked  means,  he's  been  a-trying  to  gain — I  don't  say 

more  than  a-trying — but,  you  see,  Miss  Hester " 

Mr.  Somerset  slightly  started,  and  his  brow  grew  dark.  He  perfectly 
understood  now  the  gardener's  hints.     At  this  moment  Hester  ran  out 

rn  the  terrace.  She  had  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  Lews  from  one  of 
upper  windows,  and,  seeing  him  in  the  clutches  of  the  dreaded  gar- 
dener, was  at  no  loss  to  divine  the  truth.  Another  person,  too,  entered 
upon  the  scene;  it  was  the  tall  footman,  who,  suspecting  his  presence 
might  be  needed,  came  forward  with  a  stick  in  his  hand.  Mr.  Somerset, 
anxious  to  avoid  an  exposure  before  his  domestics,  was  about  to  order  the 
gardener  to  lead  his  prisoner  into  the  house ;  but  the  precaution  was  too 
late.  Hester,  with  a  cry  of  terror,  ran  up  to  her  father,  and  clung  to  his 
arm. 

"  Do  not  punish  him !  do  not  injure  him !  It  is  not  his  mult*  but  all 
my  own.  He  respects  and  loves  you,  father,  and  is  grateful  to  yon. 
He  will  obey  you  in  everything.    Only  give  him  his  liberty ;  let  him  go." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  such  a  piteous  accent,  and  followed  by 
such  sobs  and  such  torrents  of  tears,  that  the  indulgent  father  found  hts 
angry  feelings  soften,  and  was  disposed  to  view  the  question  in  the 
mildest  light.  The  fondness  contracted  by  the  two  children  thrown 
accidentally  together  was  in  no  way  surprising.  True,  the  intimacy — 
though  a  subject  now  to  be  treated,  he  thought,  lightly — might,  if  con- 
tinued, lead  to  very  serious  results.  It  was,  therefore,  incumbent  on  him 
at  once  to  terminate  it. 

"Boy,"  said  Mr.  Somerset,  gravely,  but  with  mildness,  "your  conduct 
in  entering  my  grounds  so  frequently  and  in  so  secret  a  manner  is  highly 
to  be  blamed,  but  not  unpardonable.  Allen,  you  have  done  your  duty  in 
making  him  your  prisoner  and  bringing  him  to  me,  but  now  you  will  set 
him  at  liberty." 

The  Scotchman  looked  black,  being  bitterly  disappointed  in  regard  to 
the  expected  punishment  of  the  stocks,  whipping,  or  imprisonment  which 
he  had  prophesied  would  be  Lewis's  fate.  Like  &  bull-dog  drawn  away 
from  his  antagonist,  he  reluctantly  loosed  his  hold. 

"  But,  surely,  your  honour,"  said  the  worthy  gardener,  "  yon  will  let 
us  give  the  young  villain  some  punishment  for  insulting  your  honour."    . 
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"  Has  be,  then,  insulted  master?"  said  the  tall  footman,  for  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  story.  "  Why,  then,  this  is  worse  than  he  behaved 
when  he  rang,  some  time  ago,  at  our  front  door.  I  hope,  sir,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Mr.  Somerset,  and  grasping  the  stick  firmly,  "  I  have  your 
permission  to  cane  him." 

The  eyes  of  Hester  for  a  moment  were-  fixed  on  the  man,  and  they  shot 
rays  of  fierceness  through  their  tears. 

"  You  dare  not,  you  shall  not,  use  that  cane!" 

The  footman  stared  in  astonishment,  lowering  his  stick,  and  falling 
back  a  few  paces  from  his  young  mistress.  But  Mr.  Somerset,  who 
heartily  wished  to  bring  the  scene  to  a  conclusion,  turned  to  Lewis, 
pointing,  at  the  same  time,  towards  the  gate  of  the  terrace. 

"Boy,  you  have  permission  to  leave.  This  time  no  punishment  will 
be  inflicted  on  you.  But  I  tell  you  plainly,  if  ever  after  the  present 
warning  you  are  caught  trespassing  on  the  grounds,  or  even  in  the  vicinity 
ef  that  garden,  my  servants  will  have  full  liberty  to  chastise  you,  and 
that  in  a  very  severe  manner.     Now,  go!" 

Strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  license  given  him  to  depart,  the 
feelings  of  Lewis  seemed  at  this  moment  to  be  more  harrowed  than  before. 
His  heart  wildly  palpitated,  and  his  emotions  almost  suffocated  him.  He 
did  not  move,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  'squire. 

"  Sir,"  he  said  at  length,  "  may  I  speak  for  one  minute?  I  have  done 
wrong;  but  never  had  a  poor  lad  such  excuse  as  myself.  I  thank  you 
for  your  kindness  in  placing  me  at  the  school.  I  will  never  forget  what 
I  owe  you  so  long  as  I  live.  Do  not  fear  I  shall  annoy  you  again  by 
trespassing  on  your  grounds,  for  I  leave  this  place,  perhaps,  for  ever.  I 
go  forth  into  the  world  with  a  hope  of  one  day  being  what  I  am  not  now. 
But  whether  I  fail  or  succeed,  I  shall  never  know  any  but  respectful  and 
grateful  feelings  for  yourself  while  for  another  —  but  this  seems  in 
me  only  daring  or  madness — perhaps  it  is,  and  on  this  account  I  hasten 
away/' 

His  look  here  was  directed  to  Hester,  who  was  bending  down  her  fore* 
head  on  her  father's  arm.  Lewis,  as  he  witnessed  her  grief,  stooped 
short  in  his  little  speech.  His  stout  heart  instantly  gave  way,  and  taking 
oaf  his  cap  he  covered  his  face  with  it,  that  the  menials  might  not  per- 
ceive his  tears.  Then  he  walked  steadily  towards  the  gate,  whispering 
as  he  passed  near  Hester, 

"  Good-bye  ;  I  shall  never  forget  you.  God — bless — you  !w 
The  child,  with  sudden  energy,  before  her  father  was  aware  of  her 
intention,  quitted  his  side,  and  darted  towards  Lewis.  She  hung  on  his 
neck.  She  did  not  speak,  but  sobbed  and  sobbed,  as  if  her  fond  heart 
were  gushing  away  with  her  tears.  As  the  boy  stooped  to  support  her, 
her  long  golden  curls  covered  his  shoulder  and  his  arms. 

That  picture  of  artless  innocent  love  a  painter's  pencil  might  have 
done  justice  to,  but  words  would  foil  to  represent.  Even  the  rough  gar- 
dener, and  the  cold  formal  footman,  were  moved  to  a  strange  compassion ; 
and  Mr.  Somerset  forgot  himself  so  for  as,  for  a  few  moments,  to  forbear 
interrupting  the  hist  adieu  of  the  peasant-boy  and  his  child.  But  a  sense 
of  his  position  and  dignify  soon  conquered  the  weakness  which  he  felt 
creeping  upon  him.  He  took  Hester  by  the  hand  and  led  her  into  the 
house,  while  Lewis,  not  suffering  himself  to  look  back,  hurried  through 
the  gate. 
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Pabis  is  divided,  at  the  present  moment,  into  two  hostile  camps. 
Minor  political  differences  and  distinctions,  as  between  Legitimists  and 
Orleanistg,  are,  for  the  time  being,  absorbed  in  the  more  imminent 
danger  of  a  collision  between  the  party  of  order  and  that  of  anarchy  and 
pillage. '  It  is  a  civil  war,  wherein  botn  parties  are  anxious,  yet  reluctant, 
to  strike  the  first  blow.  Each  wishes  to  have  the  injury  of  aggression 
to  revenge — that  show  of  right  on  its  own  side  which  would  enable  it  to 
appeal  with  greater  chances  of  success  to  the  sympathies  and  to  the 
passions  of  the  masses. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  version  given  by  some 
of  the  English  newspapers  of  the  insult  offered  to  Louis  Napoleon,  on 
Monday,  April  1.  It  was  passed  over  as  a  demonstration  of  a  few 
drunken  men,  part  of  a  crowd  attracted  by  a  gingerbread  fair  held  that 
day  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Now  we  have  the  very  best  autho- 
rity for  stating  that  an  immense  body  of  Socialists — men  in  blouses 
— were  purposely  assembled  along  the  line  of  the  boulevards  by  which 
the  President  must  necessarily  pass  on  his  way  to  Vincennes — it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  in  what  number — the  estimates  we  have  received  varying 
from  50,000  to  200,000— but  the  object  of  their  assembling  was  that  the 
expression  of  their  discontent  at  the  repressive  measures  taken  in  conse- 

Suence  of  the  late  untoward  elections  should  reach  the  ears  of  the  Presi- 
ent  himself.  On  his  return  from  Vincennes,  a  dense  assemblage  of 
blouses  extended  from  St.  Mand6  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine.  No  cries,  save  that  of  "  Vive  la  Sociale"  were  to  be  heard, 
and  the  carriage  of  the  President  was  soon  encompassed  by  a  mass  of 
scowling  aod  hostile  faces.  As  he  advanced,  the  signs  of  dissatisfac- 
tion became  more  decided.  Shouts  of  "  A  has  le  tyran  /"  were  uttered, 
and  the  more  forward  shook  their  fists  in  the  face  of  Louis  Napoleon  and 
his  minister,  General  Hautpoul.  Had  any  one  of  the  dragoons  who 
formed  the  President's  escort  shot  at,  wounded,  or  killed  one  of  the 
blouses,  a  general  insurrection  would  have  been  the  result.  The  Marquis 
of  Douglas,  who  followed  in  a  tilbury,  having  shown  some  irritation,  was 
so  severely  handled  as  to  require  to  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  popu- 
lace by  the  sergens-de-ville.  Never  for  many  a  long  day  was  Paris  so 
crowded  with  English  visitors  as  at  that  moment  From  Lord  Brougham, 
the  most  versatile  spirit  of  modern  times,  to  Soyer,  the  chief  of  gastro- 
nomists, a  motley  nost  of  nobles  and  fashionables  were  in  search  of 
repose  or  change  in  the  promenades  of  Longchamps  and  the  frivolities  .of 
Easter.  An  insurrection  would  have  come  like  a  shell  among  them. 
They  would  have  found  themselves  involuntarily  entangled  in  the  meshes 
of  a  wide-spread  conspiracy,  and  happy  for  them  if  a  miserable  patacke, 
instead  of  a  cushion-lined  railway-carriage,  had  carried  them  off  from 
a  general  scene  of  slaughter  and  pillage. 

Nothing  certainly  remained  for  the  existing  government,  after  the 
election  of  Socialists  for  Paris,  than  acts  of  repression.  Yet  every  mea- 
sure taken  has  only  served  to  irritate  and  alarm  the  country.  The  law 
for  the  increase  of  the  fiscal  obligations  imposed  upon  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  by  affecting  the  good,  as  well  as  the  bad,  meets  with  universal  oppo- 
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sitkm.  The  doctrines  of  the  Napoleon,  which  would  justify  any  amount  of 
restriction,  have  only  served  to  increase  and  extend  that  opposition  even 
among  the  Moderates,  The  projected,  and  in  some  cases  actually  executed, 
expulsion  from  the  capital  of  all  persons  not  having  a  recognised  place  of 
abode,  has  been  held  to  be  at  once  a  vexatious  and  harsh  proceeding.  On 
the  3rd  of  April,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  says  that  no  less 
than  1500  of  the  loose  vagrants,  of  idle  and  mischievous  habits,  who 
abound  in  the  low  quarters  of  Paris,  were  expelled  the  capital.  The  same 
day,  in  the  National  Assembly,  M.  Jules  Favre  charged  the  Ministry 
with  organising  a  system  of  espionage  all  over  the  country,  and  anni- 
hilating the  last  vestige  of  individual  liberty. 

"  We  will  descend  again  into  the  streets !"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the 
Left. 

"  We  defy  you !"  tauntingly  replied  General  Lefte. 

Upon  the  same  occasion,  M.  Duche  approached  the  bench,  and  held 
out  his  closed  hand  in  the  face  of  several  ministerial  members;  and 
M.  Jules  Miot,  and  the  Socialist  whom  we  shall  shortly  introduce  to  our 
readers  as  a  pamphleteer  in  favour  of  Caussidiere,  had  an  unanimous 
vote  of  censure  passed  against  him— a  vote  in  which,  we  are  told,  signifi- 
cantly, that  the  Republican  general,  Cavaignac,  coincided. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  M.  Victor  Hugo,  speaking  against  the  Transpor- 
tation Bill,  declared  the  proposed  law  to  be  impolitic  and  perfidious,  and 
that  it  might  ultimately  be  applied  to  its  very  framers.  ("  That  is  an 
an  appeal  to  fear,"  exclaimed  M.  Venn.)  "  Had  that  law  been  in  force 
in  1830  and  1848,  and  had  royalty  triumphed  over  the  revolution, 
Charles  X.  would  have  applied  it  to  M.  Thiers,  and  Louis  Philippe  to 
M.  OdftonBarrot!" 

The  Minister  of  Justice,  defending  the  same  measure,  said,  When  a 
criminal  had  stained  the  streets  with  blood ;  when  he  had  made  an  appeal 
to  civil  war — 

On  the  Left. — Boulogne !    (Loud  interruption  and  noise.) 

The  Minister  of  Justice. — When  he  made  an  appeal  to  civil  war— 

Another  Voice  on  the  Left. — Strasburg!  (Violent  murmurs  on  the 
Bight.) 

The  Minister  of  Justice. — He  would  perhaps  feel  some  shame  in 
appealing  to  those  reminiscences  after  the  election  of  the  10th  of  De- 
cember. (Hear,  hear.)  Had  the  justice  of  the  country,  he  would  ask, 
remained  powerless  ?     Had  there  been  no  condemnation  ? 

M.  Charras.— For  Strasburg  ?     No ! 

It  is  not  only  in  the  National  Assembly  that  the  bitter  and  uncompro- 
mising hostility  of  the  factions  into  which  Paris  is  at  this  present  moment 
divided,  manifests  itself.  The  election  of  a  member  for  the  seat  vacated 
by  M.  Vidal  is  expected  to  take  place  before  these  sheets  will  issue  from 
the  press.  The  NapoUon^  the  organ  of  the  President,  irritated  by 
the  manifestations  of  the  Socialists,  goes  so  far  as  to  intimate  that,  in 
case  this  election  be  of  the  same  kind  as  on  the  10th  of  March,  a  revision 
of  the  electoral  law  will  become  necessary. 

Upon  the  very  grave  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  the 
Napoleon  invites  all  "  sound  minds,  the  intelligent  men  of  all  parties,  to 
examine  in  good  faith,  and  to  indicate  with  precision,  the  articles  of  the 
constitution  that  are  susceptible  of  amelioration.  But  not  only  the  present 
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constitution  and  the  now  deeply  felt  evils  of  universal  t ufirsge  cannot  be 
legally  subjected  to  revision,  because  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  that 
majority  of  three  to  one  which  is  required  to  sanction  such  an  act ;  but  a 
chance  of  such  prominent  importance  to  the  Republican  party  could  not 
be  effected  but  by  that  appeal  to  arms,  without  which  no  organic  changes 
are  effected  in  France. 

The  press  teems  at  the  same  time  with  polemical  pamphlets,  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  different  hostile  motions,  exposing  the  principles  of  their 
creeds,  attacking  alike  the  principles  and  the  persons  of  their  adversaries, 
or  defending  their  own  persons  and  principles  from  the  virulence  and  vitu- 
peration of  their  antagonists.  This  system  of  polemical  disquisition  ex* 
tends  not  only  to  pamphlets  an4  the  press,  but  also  to  the  theatres* 
Politics  assume  in  the  latter  the  strangest  forms  imaginable.  Aspects 
which  the  epigrammatic  wit  and  humorous  invention  of  our  continental 
neighbours  could  alone  suggest 

Caussidiere  replies  to  the  exposures  made  by  Chenu  and  De  la  Hodde 
as  mere  expedients  of  the  reactionary  party.*  Political  parties,  he  says, 
are  to  be  judged  by  the  morality  of  their  words,  their  acts,  and  their 
agents.  A  candid,  if  not  a  very  discreet  admission,  it  will  be  said,  on 
the  part  of  Caussidiere;  but  he  views  it  as  a  triumph  that  the  reac- 
tionary party  should  be  obliged  to  avail  itself  of  the  aid  of  "  those  de- 
graded beings  who  have  exchanged  their  names  for  a  number  in  the 
police!"  The  influence  of  the  reactionary  party,  he  says,  diminishes 
every  day.  The  military  have  almost  all  deserted  its  flag.  The  anti-liberal 
and  anti-national  measures  of  government  have  alienated  the  patriotism 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  masses.  The  road  to  social  regeneration  is 
preparing !  Universal  suffrage  has  given  to  the  people  the  sentiment  of 
its  strength. 

According  to  the  same  pamphleteer,  the  people  of  towns  and  those  of 
the  country  have  seen  in  the  establishment  of  a  republic  the  abolition  of 
privileges,  of  abuses,  of  monopolies,  of  usurers,  of  Jesuits,  of  cellar-rats, 
and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  public  expenses.  "  It  has  also  seen 
the  glory  of  our  flag  re-vindicated,  the  treachery  of  Waterloo  revenged, 
the  treaties  of  1815  torn  to  pieces."  If  France  has  at  length  taken  her 
long  wished-for  revenge  for  Waterloo,  she  can  no  longer  have  anything 
to  say  to  us  upon  that  sore  subject. 

Among  the  contra-revolutionary  acts  which  have  most  deeply  wounded 
the  national  susceptibility,  Caussidiere  places  first  in  rank  the  expedi- 
tion to  Rome.  Every  cannon  fired  upon  the  capital,  he  tells  us,  has  re- 
sounded deeply  in  the  popular  heart.  The  election  of  the  10th  of  March 
has,  he  says,  a  great  political  signification.  It  is  a  solemn  disavowal  by 
the  democrats  of  all  shades  of  the  acts  of  government.  The  wave  of 
popularity  which  carried  the  present  government  high  into  power,  has  fallen 
back  and  left  it  stranded  on  the  shore.  The  destruction  of  the  trees  of 
liberty  only  served  to  consolidate  the  Republic.     The  reaction,  as  a  last 

•  Reponse  aux  deux  Libelles:  Leg  Consprrateurs  et  la  Naissance  de  la  Bepub- 
lique,  de  Chenu  et  de  De  la  Hodde,  d'apres  les  Lettres,  Pikes  et  Documens 
fournis  et  putties  par  Caussidiere,  Ex-Prefct  de  Police,  Lubatti,  Ex-Officier  d'Etat, 
Major  de  la  Garde  Republicaine,  et  d'autres  Ex-Eonctionnaires  de  la  Prefecture  de 
Police,  avec  des  Revelations  Curieuses  sur  la  Vie  de  De  la  Hodde.  Par  le  Citoyen 
Jules  Miot,  Representant  du  Peuple. 
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jeaumm,  turned  it*  attention-  to  rahiimriating  the  founders  of  the  Be- 
public:— '• 

Helasl  an  faux  frere 

Met  leurs  moeurs  a  mi, 
Et  T  rcactionnaire 
Sedit:  c'est'du Ch'nu. 

But  this  Chett%  According  to  Caussidiere,  scarcely  known  how  to  read 
or  write,  and  has  been  condemned  to  eight  years'  hard  labour  for  robbery 
and  aesanin&tioa,  oominitted  when  in  the  service!  As  a  member  of  the 
secret  societies*  he  was  but  a  most  obscure  personage,  and  the  part  which 
he  had  to  perform  can  be  readily  understood,  when  it  is  known  that  he, 
was  wader  die  orders  of  M.  Finel*  one  ef  the  cbiefc  of  police.  The 
movchardy  at  spy,  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  social  and  political 
drama  at  present  enacting  in  Paris,  that  we  cannot  do  leas  than  extract 
the  observations  made  upon  the  physiology  of  die  mmtchartL 

In  all  times,  and  under  every  rigme,  mouchards  hare  infested  Paris.  They  are 
picked  up  generally  from  the  dregs  of  society.  The  generality  of  these  miserable 
crsaliiimvrhohave tampered  with. vice,  idleness,  sad  drunkenness,  memorialise  to 
he  admitted  on  the  list.  There  are  only  those  who  succeed  in  being  kept  by 
women  who  do  not  endeavour  to  be  placed  on  the  list  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  the  money  that  is  spent  to  meet  the  expenses  of  these  secret  spies. 

There  is  not  an  assemblage  nor  a  row  at  which  they  are  not  to  be  met  Every 
man  who  has  obtained  any  influence  with  the  masses,  and  who  is  consequently 
feared  by  those  who  are  in  power,  has  a  mouchard  among  those  whom  he  believes 
to  be  his  friends.  This  leprosy  insinuates  itself  everywhere.  At  one  time  it 
presents  itself  in  the  dress  of  a  dandy,  with  yellow  gloves  and  varnished  boots; 
at  another,  In  the  bbuse  of  the  working-man.  That  great  iorette  who  displays 
herself  in  a  splendid  carriage,  the  better  to  lull  suspicion,  is  in  direct  relation  with 
the  Rue  Jerusalem.  Many  a  duchess  who  haunts  the  salons  of  the  aristocracy, 
exchanges  every  month  a  dozen  reports  for  a  note  of  five  hundred  francs,  made 
over  to  her  by  the  cashier  of  the  secret  funds  of  the  police. 

Such  is  the  PMuchard.  He  approaches  you  under  cover  of  the  most 
sincere  friendship;  he  shakes  your  hand  with  heartiness,  he  embraces 
you,  he  shares  your  breakfast  or  your  dinner  with  you ;  you  open  your 
heart  to  him*  you  have  no  secrets  with  him.  He  leaves  you,  and  an  hour 
afterwards  the  police  is  intimate  with  your  projects,  your  feelings,  your 
very  principle*.  Such  is  the  state  of  national  demoralisation  produced 
by  the  mouahard  system,  that  in  Paris  almost  every  one  believes  his 
neighbour  to  be  a  spy,  and  this  is  nowhere  the  case  so  much  as  among 
the  Republicans  and  the  numerous  class  of  Social  conspirators. 

Caussidiere,  or ;  lieutenant  Lubati  ££br  him,  denies  that  Chenu  put 
him  in  nomination  as  prefect*  The  situation,  he  says,  was  first  offered 
to  Beaune,  who  declined,  and  who,  with  Flocon,  put  Caussidiere  in  nomi- 
nation. Caussidiere  quotes  a  letter  from  M.  Delessert,  thanking  him  for 
the  kind  consideration  shown  towards  the  effects  of  his  predecessor  when 
taking  possession  ef  the  prefecture.  As  to  the  caraffe  of  brandy,  it  is 
a  pure  invention  of  Chenu's,  lieutenant  Lubati  can  attest  that  M.  Causr 


liere  drank  nothing  but  cafe  noir  J  With  regard  to  the  other  charges, 
Caussidiere  considers  the  work  he  went  through  by  day  and  by  night  as 
sufficiently  exonerating  him  from  even  the  suspicion  of  such  practices.  He 
dees  not  deny  that  he  was  conveyed  prisoner  by  a  patrol  to  the  prefecture 
upon  one  occasion,  nor  that  he  treated  his  captors  to  two  bottles  of  wine 
and  some  biscuite,  but  he  denies  that  he  was  inebriated. 

h2 
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?  i 'Citing  Pornin,  ex-eommandant  of  the  MontagnanU,  is  still  more 
**plicit  than  the  ex-prefect.  «*  The  libellous  author  of  the  'Conspira- 
tors,*w  he  says,  "has  lied,  lied,  thrice  lied!"  He  is  an  energetic 
man,  this  wooden-legged  republican.  "  The  democrats,'*  he  continues, 
44  gentleman  royalists,  have  not  corrupted,  society.  They  do  not  gamble 
and  rob  at  the  exchange;  the  courts  of  justice  are  not  busied  with  the 
details  of  their  adulterous  loves ;  their  Cubierea  and  their  Praslins  have 
still  t©  come  F 

M.  Elomo,  Ancien  Chef  de  la  Police  Municipale,  denies  the  statement 
of  Chenu,  that  Caussidiere  had  spies  placed  upon  Messieurs  Delesaert  and 
Pinel  when  in  London. 

M.  AUard,  Ancien  Chef  du  Service  de  Surete,  also  denies  any  participa- 
tion in  orders  given  by  Caussidiere  that  could  in  any  way  affect  their 
former  superiors,  Messieurs  Delessert  and  PineL  This  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising ;  Caussidiere's  sun  is  for  the  lime  obscured, — that  of  the  royalist 
prefects  may  rise  again.  The  republican  violence  of  the  ex-prefect  has 
not,  however,  died  away  with  loss  of  power  or  change  of  climate.  "  II 
ne  peut,"  he  writes,  "y  avoir  que  des  coups  de  baton  pour  ceux  qui  out 
la  lachete  d'insulter  un  prosc^it.,, 

Chenu  is  bad — vile  to  a  degree, — but,  as  to  De  la  Hodde,  his  name  is 
said  to  be  synonymous  with  treachery.  "  When  I  pronounce  the  name  I 
feel  a  corrosive  poison  burn  my  lips.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to 
find  an  anathema  sufficiently  energetic  to  stigmatise  mm.  Tins  being 
has  surpassed  Judas.*'  De  la  Hodde,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  enemies  who 
write  of  him  in  language  such  as  that  which  we  have  just  quoted,  ex- 
hibits to  us  the  Parisian  mouchard  in  a  new  form — that  of  the  literary 
spy.  While  De  la  Hodde  was  receiving  150  francs  a  month  from  M.  De* 
lessert,  he  was  also  a  chief  in  the  Societe  des  Saisons,  and  in  the  receipt 
of  1500  francs  a  year  as  a  contributor  to  La  Reforme.  But  this  was 
not  all.  He  also  wrote  poetical  satires  against  the  ministry,  and  more 
especially  M.  Guizot,  in  the  CAarirari-— having  intimated  to  M.  Delessert 
that  in  order  to  keep  himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators,  it  was 
actually  necessary  that  he  should,  from  time  to  time,  make  attacks  upon 
government 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  democrat  Jules  Miot  with  the  legitimist 
M.  de  la  Rochejaquelin,  so  much  insisted  upon  by  De  la  Hodde  in  his 
pamphlet,  they  are  not  denied, — but  they  do  not  in  reality  implicate  t3$e 
honourable  member  for  Morbihan.  All  that  is  avowed  is  that  Miot  macje 
efforts  to  induce  La  Rochejacquelin  to  support  the  Reforme  (pecuniarily) 
as  a  means  of  overthrowing  the  government  of  July. 

M.  Miot,  on  his  part,  insinuates  that  De  la  Hodde  is  the  same 
person  who,  under  the  ahas  of  Durand,  edited  the  journal  called  Le  Bossu, 
in  London;  and  he  says,  that  when  Gavarni  was  asked  to  take  the  cari- 
cature department  of  that  periodical,  he  (Gavarni)  said,  "You  are 
the  man  De  la  Hodde,  and  not  M.  Durand.  I  withdraw  the  promise  I 
made  to  give  my  assistance  to  your  publication." 

Recriminations  among  members  ofc  the  same  party  often  serve  a  good 
purpose,  especially  when  they  concern  the  actions  of  persons  upon  whom 
so  little  confidence  cam  be  placed  as  avowed  conspirators.  It  is  well  known 
to  our  readers  that  De  la  Hodde  attributes  to  Lagrange  that  wicked  first 
shot  which  led  to  the  fatal  firing  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines.     One 
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<jf  i^Q^^QX^Xngl^'clbSr^r  feflbwiEf  stnVl  >  iftMrttttpnmiftiny  naffi-  AmgKftmq 
witoVffom  ^aiis aboudds,  made  die  notable  discovery,  >a¥sho*t lime  baofe> 
th^fr  tie  first  Bnot'had  been  firtdby  an  Englishman,  and  took  «ec&ion  to 
'^te  a^  ^nriderable  'lengtb1  vpon''ttie'  tafeetiess- anil  turpitude  of  ?the 
ppgjii^^nerally.  The  vindicators  of  Causaidtereiiow  appeal!  to,  the 
.f?#fniony  ii£a sergeant  of  the*  14th  -Regiment  of  tke  line,  tbrtaftertaUit 
was  a  soldier  who  fired  the first  fehot!  .  !•  '«     ,    .  •, 

,  Jt  is  needless  to  enter  here  upon  the  exposure  of  Da  la  Hodde 
as,  a  jspyi  referred  to  in  the  last  New  MorHhly.  De  la  HocUe  does/not 
deny  thai  he  was' a  spy  "in  the  interests  of  order."  The  upholders  of 
qrder.have  certainly  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  services  of  such,  men  m 
eiljfcer  he  or  Chenu.  The  passions  of  Republicans  are  only  roused  by 
such  exposures  to  a  state  of  frenzy  agahist  the  Reacs,  which,  in  case  of 
another  success^  wodld  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Our 
pamphleteer  thus  concludes : — 

.  u  It  k  when  yon  see  behind  you  Changarnier,  with  a  hundred  thousand  bayonets, 
jtbat  you  become  brave!  It  is  when  you  are  certain  of  impunity  that  you  drag 
that  Hepublic,  at  whose  feet  you  have  knelt,  in  the  mud! 

"Do  you  know,  0  Royalists!  that  you  are  playing  there  a  game  that  may 
-Became  terrible  for  you?  Would  you  by  chance  wish  to  make  us  repent  of  our 
fcfameacy  ?    One  would  really  say  so. 

*  "  Go  on!  go  on!  We  may  remember  these  things  this  time,  and  we  may  in  our 
turn  make  use  of  the  arms  that  are  now  in  your  hands.  When  the  triumph  of 
democracy  shall  have  sounded,  if  we  do  to  you  what  you  have  done  to  us,  you  wi)l 
not  hate  any  right  to  complain. 

M  Ton  hare  taken  from  us  all  our  conquests  of  the  revolution ;  you  persecute  us, 
hind  us,  and  you  gag  the  democratic  writers;  you  organise  spying,  you  transform 
geasdarmes  into  censors;  you  visit  our  domiciles  whenever  you  think  proper,  and 
you  have  us  arrested  just  as  the  fit  seizes  you.  We  are  never  certain  a*  to  what 
the  next1  day  may  bring.  The  sword  of  Damocles  is  constantly  suspended  over 
our  heads. 

"  We  are  arrived  at  the  top  of  Calvary,  and  whilst  we  are  being  nailed  to  the 
crosvvou  make  your  creatures  spit  In  our  faces! 

"  We  only  wait  that  you  shall  place  the  crown  of  thorns  upon  our  {row*,  anfl 
that  you  shall  scourge  us  till  we  bleed! 

"Will  you  do  it  soon?" 

Chenu's  reply*  to  Caussidiere  is  much  more  reprehensible  than  that 
of  the  pamphlet  called  "  Les  Conspirateurs."  The  tone  jta  through- 
out insulting  and  exasperating.  "  Citiaen  Caussidiere,"  exclaims  the 
"l1  '-Democrat,  "I  pity  your—"  Vcua  restex  cloue" — "Not  an  error 
been  shown  in  my  exposure  of  your  pilfering*,  your  forgeries,  your 
itnercial  and  private  cheats." — "  Poor  Cansaidlfcre !  Go !  The  blow 
I  have  given  you  on  the  face  will  make  it  redden  for  ever*  I  have 
not  had  recourse  to  calumny  when  I  called  you  a  forger.  Yqu  will — I 
predict  it  for  you — one  day  wear  the  red  cap  which  you  admire  so  much 
—not  as  a  Roman  freeman,  but  as  a  convict,  at  the  prisons  of  Toulon." 
We  pity  little  Chenu  if  the  perpetual  accidents  of  ever-recurring 
insurrections  should  bring  him  within  the  grasp  of  his  gigantic  antagonist. 
Chenu  has  got  a  written  certificate  from  the  minister,  General  d'Haut- 
poul,  to  the  effect  that  he  never  was,  as  asserted  by  his  opponent,  con- 
victed of  crime  when  m  the  service.  This  printed,  he  deals  the  soufflets 
right  and  left,  apparently  with  wondrous  indifference  as  to  whom  he 

• * — 

*  Les  Montagnards  de  1848.  Encore  Quatre  Nouveaux  Chapitres,  precedes 
(Tune  Reponse  a  Caussidiere  et  autres  Democs-Socs.    Far  A.  Chenu. 
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administers  those  blows  which,  leave  a  perpetual  redness  behind  them. 
He  ©tight  to  be  the  founder,  instead  of  the  enemy,  of  a  Red  Republic. 
•After  M.  J  ales  Moot — the  attack  upon  whom  is  of  so  feeble  a  character 
as  not  to  deserve  notice — and  a  fair  exposure  of  the  Machiavelism  of 
Messieurs  Eloura  and  Allard's  letters,  he  falls  like  a  shell  upon  poor  Emile 
Girardin,  the  cuffed  of  all  parties,  the  discarded  of  Legitimists  and 
Royalists,  the  persecuted  of  Cavaignac,  the  neglected  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  the'  rejected  of  the  Socialists.  "  Ah,  citizen !  citizen  Girardin  !'* 
exclaims  Chenu,  "  I  am  tranquil  now  as  to  the  fate  of  Socialism ;  I  do- 
not  give  it  another  year's  existence,  for  God  knows  where  everything 
goes  that  you  protect  with  your  Satanic  intelligence !"  That  the  Socialists 
ever  permitted  M.  da  Girardin  to  be  put  in  nomination  as  their  repre- 
sentative, Chenu  asserts  was  simply  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
Beemg  their  quondam  greatest  enemy  suppliant  before  them,  and  then 
insult  him  by  their  rejection.  Citizen  Emile  de  Girardin  on  the  stool, 
cross-examined  for  two  hours  by  the  Socialist  delegates;  Citizen  Emile 
de  Girardin  anticipating  what  he  would  do  when  he  was  minister,  only 
to  be  rejected  with  disgrace,  was  certainly  a  ludicrous  example  of  a 
political  misalliance. 

The  retort  courteous  follows  upon  Caussidiere,  whom  Chenu  asserts  to 
have  been  visited  in  London  by  Grandmesnil,  in  order  that  his  reply 
might  be  more  efficaciously  concocted.  He  justly  enough  remarks  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  out  from  the  work  itself  how  many  persons  contri- 
buted to  it  At  one  moment  Caussidiere  is  made  to  speak  in  the  first 
person,  at  another  M.  Miot,  and  then  M.  LubatL  Chenu,  however,  soon 
passes  from  recrimination  to  further  exposures.  The  history  of  the  pil- 
lage and  burning  of  the  palace  at  Neuilly  is  the  subject  of  a  curious 
chapter. 

•.  In  reference  to  the  insurrection  of  June,  1848,  Chenu  says  it  was  due; 
morally,  to  Louis  Blanc,  whose  doctrines  misled  the  masses.  M.  Trelat, 
a  personal  friend  of  Louis  Blanc,  sorrowfully  said,  "  I  have  not  courage 
to  speak  to  him ;  I  look  upon  him  as  the  cause  of  my  country's  misfor- 
tunes."  "Morally,  to  Louis  Blanc  the  insurrection,"  Chenu  says,  "was 
due ;  materially,  to  Caussidiere  and  his  Mbntagnards.  The  latter  were 
all  to  be  seen  at  the  barricades.  Their  pass-word  was,  '  Repubtique  and 
Caussidrere  !* 

But  it  is  not  only  at  the  Prefecture,  where  a  motley  crew  of  conspira- 
tors, spies,  and  convicts  contained  the  inevitable  elements  of  discord  and 
treachery,  that  the  lapse  of  time  has  led  to  exposures,  recriminations,  and 
protests .  The  Hotel  de  Ville — the  great  centre  and  focus  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Provisional  Government,  has  been  assaulted  by  two 
Republicans  whose  names  and  fame  have  not  before  extended  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Place  de  la  Greve.  One  of  these  bold  assailants  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  calls  himself  Drevet,  ph-e,  President  des  Delegncs  du 
Peuple;  the  other  is  M.  Ch.  de  Lavarenne,  ancien  deligue  du  peuple 
en  permanence  aupres  du  Gauvernement  Provisoire. 

M.  Drevet,  pere,  says*  that  Revelations  are  now  the  order  of  ike  day, 
and  he  also  Irishes  to  lift  a  corner  of  the  vast  curtain  which  he  says 
still  covers  (notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written)  the  first  acts  of 

•  Mysteres  de  fHotelde  Vine;  Revelations  de  Drevet,  pere,  President  des 
fretegues  chi    Peuple ;  Faits  et  Actes  medits   du  Gouvernement  Provisoire. 

Fevrier,  1848. 
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those  men,  as  ambitious  as  they  were  incapable,  who  were  proclaimed 
chiefs  of  the  Government  of  the  24th  of  February.  M.  Brevet  does  not 
belong,  or  at  all  events  he  repudiates  the  ultra-republicans  of  the  National 
party,  and  those  of  La  Reforme,  concerning  whom  we  have  had  so  much 
to  say.  In  all  insurrections  in  France — and  he  appeals  to  the  experience 
of  his  father  in  1814,  and  his  own  in  1830  and  1848 — the  true  patriots, 
he  adds,  ]»ave  been  sacrificed  to  the  ambitious  few.  Alluding  at  the  onset 
to  the  banquet  of  the  22nd  February,  1848,  he  says,  the  youth  of  Paris 
■ere  abandoned  by  those  very  deputies  and  electors,  who  had  appealed  to 
their  patriotism,  to  the  vengeance  of  Government  and  the  brutality  of  the 
police.  It  was,  he  asserts,  when  the  mob  learnt  that  the  deputies  and 
electors  had  renounced  the  banquet,  that  the  cry  became  general  of  Vive 
la  reforme  I  A  has  les  traitres!  On  the  23rd,  M.  Drevet  says  he  tra- 
versed all  Paris,  and  nowhere  did  he  see  among  the  combatants  those 
men  who  next  day  extolled  themselves  as  conquerors,  and  divided  among 
themselves  places  and  honours.  On  the  24th,  he  says,  he  first  saw  Flocon 
on  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal.  He  himself,  he  says,  took  possession  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  "citizens,"  whom  he 
organised  into  a  civic  guard,  and  he  divided  them  into  thirteen  posts. 
Fifty-nine  of  the  police  were  found  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville:  their 
mustachoes  were  cut  off,  and  their  uniforms  exchanged  for  caps  and 
blouses,  and  thus  they  were  saved  from  the  violence  of  the  mob.  The 
members  of  the  Provisional  Government  arrived  soon  afterwards,  and  they 
were  shown,  for  safety-sake,  into  the  cabinet  of  M.  Parent,  secretary  of 
the  Prefecture. 

M.  Parent's  memoranda  of  the  last  few  days  were  found  in  his  desk. 
Among  other  things,  on  the  23rd,  he  wrote,  "  I  feel  a  great  interest  in 
being  witness  to  this  great  popular  movement,  the  probable  result  of 
which  will  be  a  change  of  Government"  The  24th,  he  wrote,  "  In  my 
opinion  MM.  de  Rambateau  and  General  Sebastiani  ought  to  have  shown 
some  resolution.  They  did  not  do  so,  but  abandoned  the  Hotel  de  Ville." 
u  Two  o'clock. — I  am  told  to  provide  for  my  personal  safety.  M.  Gamier 
Pages  has  installed  himself  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  the  municipal  guards 
have  been  slaughtered  as  they  endeavour  to  escape  the  Place  de  1' Hotel 
de  Ville !     It  is  horrible  to  contemplate  !" 

A  first  Provisional  Government  was  followed  by  a  second.  It  was  that 
of  the  Reforme  and  the  National;  first  act  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  Marrast,  Louis  Blanc,  Flocon,  and  Albert  were  named 
secretaries.  Whilst  this  was  taking  place,  it  was  decided  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  prefect  close  by  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  men  who  had  just 
imposed  themselves  upon  the  nation,  by  another  power  stronger  than 
them — that  of  the  people.  Fourteen  delegates  were  chosen,  and  M. 
Drevet  was  elected  president  Hence  his  title — President  des  Deleaves 
du  Peuple.  Wheels  within  wheels.  Three  governments  already  within 
the  walls  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville !  This  new  commission  happily  conceived 
its  duties  to  be  for  the  present  limited  to  making  known  to  the  people  the 
deliberations  of  the  new  Government,  supervising  the  allocation  of  indi- 
viduals, expenditure,  provisioning,  &c.  Under  cover  of  an  opposition,  it 
seems  to  have  served  the  purposes  of  the  Government  admirably.  Next 
came  all  those  turbulent  scenes,  deputations  of  the  people,  clamorously 
demanding  to  see  the  new  members  of  government ;  groups  of  ferocious 
men,  forcing  their  way  within  the  building,  and  threatening  the  lives  of 
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afrwhfo  opposed  them;  arid  coftimtfd  of  victorious  dorabatarots,  whom 
Lfttriartine  was  incessantly  called  upon  to  calm  by  Ms  almost  frantic 
efoqtieftce,— scenes  which  he  has,  indeed,  too  well  described  hi  his  own 
work  to  have  required  being  redeseribed  by  M.  Drevet,  nere. 

•  'Where  there  are  many  who  are  responsible  •collectively,  and  none  in- 
dividually, there  is  always  a  victim.  M.  Drevet,  pere,  in  the  Mnhomnde 
of  his  patriotism,  whs  sure  to  be  the  man.  His  250  cfeiflens,  whom  he 
had  organised  into  a  civic  guard,  became,  with  the  progress  of  time  and 
events,  hungry,  and,  as  they  became  hungry*  they  al&  became  clamorous. 
That  which  is  equally  natural,  the  Provisional  Government  also  grew 
hungry.  M;  Drevet,  pere  says,  "  J'avais  chee-moi  quelque  foods  dispo* 
nibles,"  and  he  sent  M.  Drevet,  tils,  to  get  the  same,  which  were  imme- 
diately converted  into  hams,  cheeses,  bread,  and  wine.  For  the  2000  francs 
expended,  M.  Drevet,  pere,  now  complains  he  only  got  receipts  for  830 
francs,  and  these  are  stul  due  to  him. 

Citizen  Drevet's  functions  of  president  at  the  Hotel  de  "VTHe  wer» 
eclipsed  as  soon  as  his  money  was  gone.     A  man  of  another  stamp' 
arrived.     He  made  way  through  the  crowd,  exclaiming,  "  Let  me  in,  1 »■ 
am  Lagrange."    Having  thus  obtained  admission  into  the  presence  of  the/ 
Provisional  Government,  he  said, 

"You  know  who  I  am?  I  am  Lagrange  of  Lyons;  you  want  * 
governor,  appoint  me."  x         ! 

And  he  was  accordingly  nominated  at  once. 

An  immediate  rupture  followed  the  new  appointment.  Gamier  Pages 
ordered  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  insurrection  to  be  buried 
at  night.  The  delegates  of  the  people  opposed  this  order,  as,  no  recogni- 
tion having  taken  place,  it  would  deprive  the  families  of  all  claims  to 
pensions  from  the  Republic.  A  second  one  arose  from  Lagrange  ordering 
only  soup  to  be  served  out  to  the  delegates — "  Cltait  bien  assez  pour 
ces  gens-lay*  he  said.  This  time  citizen  Drevet  fired  his  pistol  to  call  his 
followers  to  his  aid.  Another  time  he  appealed,  his  naked  sword  stuck, 
he  says,  into  the  floor,  to  Gamier  Pages,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with 
citizen  Lagrange.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose;  the  Provisional  Government, 
and  especially  Marrast,  Lagrange,  and  his  lieutenant  Rey,  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  work  with  an  avowedly  hostile  band  in  charge  of  head- 
quarters ;  a  more  servile  body  of  recruits,  ridiculously  called  a  pretoriaiv 
guard  by  M.  Drevet,  was  raised  at  a  salary  of  two  and  a  half  francs*4+ 
day  to  each  man,  ami  to  avoid  a  conflict  the  delegates  took  their  depart* 
tare,  after  being  one  month  en  permanence  at  the  Hotel  de  Vifle.  OE> 
the  fourteen  leaders  of  these  self-appointed  delegates  of  the  people  enume** 
rtrted  by  the  author,  wo  find  three  were  Drevets — Drevet,  pere,  we  sup>» 
pose,  and  Drevet's  son — and  one  wasDe  Laverenne,  designated  as  a  student* 
and  with  whom  we  have  next  to  do. 

M.  de  Laverenne,  albeit  a  student,  is  now  an  ancien  deUgue  du  peuple. 
He  is  like  every  other  Frenchman,  of  every  shade  of  politics,  devoted  to 
that  party  which  wishes  to  sustain  u  the  honour,  the  civilisation,  and  the 
true  interests  of  France^—* and  of  himself;  With  him  as  with  all  others, 
"none  of  the  existing  myrmidons  is  the  personification  of  the  principles 
of  which  they  proclaim  themselves  to  be  the  champions;  some  are  too 
great,  others"  aire  too  contemptible:"11 

. t     ..,1     ■;. 1 , ^ 

•  Le  Gouvernement  Provisoire  et  l'Hotel  de  Ville,  devoiles  par  Ch.  de  Lava- 
renne,  Ancien  Delegu6  du  Peuple  en  permanence  auprdB  du  Gouvernement  Pro- 
visoire.   Second  edition. 


1*3%ein^ow^,-<i£FjreJwhmen/;sayfl  Af.  de  Lavarenne,  " whatever  eer* 
tain  journals  jnay  ajasert  to  the  contrary,  are^not  Rfipublioan-"  Aftec  the  f 
C0fmvai\rf0obui(m»air^  the  HQ|^mo$t  «u|gulfir.tbiog,  our  author  teUa 
us,  was  the  Hotel  do  VUle  etxamofa  U.  wo*  mueb  more  curious  than  the. 
assault i  of  It  barricade.  M.  de  Lavarenne  was  not  there  so  soon  as.  jtf. 
Daevet  When  he  eameiat  the  head  of  .his  eoiumn— Freaeh  insurree* 
tiooiats  always  wove  in  columns— the  Provisional  Government  was  already 
ensconced  in  the  oft-described  cabinet.  There  were  other  columns  also 
there*  and  all.  asked  i£  the  J&epublio  was  to  be  juggled  away.  Deputies 
were  jaaued  to  inquire .  personally  of  the  Provisional  Government  what 
their  intentions  were ;  W.  de  Lavaremne  was.  appointed  to  represent  his 
cohuna.  Hence  his  title  -of  D*Ugu*y  to  which  we  suppose  he  has  added 
ancient  since  the  period  when  as  Delahode  became  De  la  Hodde,  so  De* 
fa*arenne~  underwent  the.  aristocratic  declension  into  De  Lavarenne. 

The  new  delegates — one  of  those  interminable  missions  which  were 
making  pefpeitoal  demands  upon  the  oratorical  efforts  of  De  Lamartine-— 
fenced  their  way  along  the  crowded  corridors  to  the  door  of  the  ever- 
niemorable  cabinet,  but  there  they  were  arrested  by  a  hero  of  a  melo- 
dramatic aspect,  with  long  pale  face,  floatiug  hair,  disordered  dress, 
sword  in  hand,  pistols  at  the  waist,  and  who  opposed  himself  to  all 
farther  progress,,  exclaiming: — 

"  I  am  General  Lagrange— -do  you  hear  me?  Charles  Lagrange,  of 
Lyons,  commandant  of  all  the  military  forces  of  the  department  No- 
body can  pass  here!" 

General  Lagrange  was,  however,  so  far  won  over  as  to  allow  M.  de 
Lavarenne  to  pass ;  and  he  says  he  found  the  Provisional  Committee  dis- 
cussing  the  question  of  a  regency — a  question  which  at  that  moment 
found  a  supporter  in  M.  Marie.  M.  de  Lavarenne, says  he  arrived,  just 
in  time  to  save  the  Republic ! 

Established  en  permanence  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  as  delegate  for  the 
tenth  arrondissement,  and  wiser  than  the  ex?president  JVL  Drevet,  M. 
de  Lavarenne  did  not  draw  upon  his  own  person  for  means  of  support 
He  drew,  he  says,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  and  as  secretary  to 
tibe  delegates,  notes  payable  when  circumstances  would  permit,  and  which 
were  exchanged  for  provisions.  By  these  means  he  intimates  that  in  a 
very  brief  time  feasts  like  those  of  Belshazgar  gratified  night  and  day 
the  interminable  gluttony  of  the  pretorians  of  the  National*  It  was  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  as  it  was  at  the  Prefecture.  ''  I  had  expected,"  ex- 
Aims  the  secretary,  "  to  assist  at  the  birth  of  a  great  republic;  I  wit- 
nessed nothing  but  Saturnalia."  The  repasts  had  been  taken..  *t  first 
standing  or  even  walking,  as  circumstances  permitted  But  soon  the 
service  of  the  table  was  duly  organised*  The  Provisionals  had,  theirs, 
the  Mayor  of  Paris  his,  General  Lagrange  the  same,  and  the  delegates 
under  the  Presidency  of  Drevet,  pere,  theirs.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  bad 
assumed,  says  M.  de  Lavarenne,  "  une  pfysionomie  de  goguette" 

The  manufacture  of  notes  was  found  to  be  so  ready  a  means  of  obtain* 
ing  supplies,  that  the  success  of  the  proceeding  was,  afi  may.  be>  readily 
imagined,  immense.  Notes,  for  .all  kinds  of  things:  rained  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Coffiee,  liqueurs,  oipaca,t  to,  the  amount 
of  thousands  of  francs,  were  obtained  from  the  eafes  of  .the  neighbour* 
hood.     Others  exchanged  notes  for  half  their  value  in  hard  cash. 

Lagrange,  according  to  M.  de  Lavarenne,  bad  gone  mad — the  tern- 
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porary  result  of  a  skirmish  with  Drevet,  pere.  A  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  day  had  been  voted  to  the  support  of  100,000  idlers,  dressed  in 
the  blouses  of  the  ancient  Gauls !  To  meet  these  demands,  an  edict 
went  forth,  levying  a  poll-tax  of  forty-five  centimes.  Marrast  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  mayoralty  of  Paris,  vacated  by  Gamier  Pages'  accession 
to  the  Ministry  of  Finances.  Every  day  he  dined  sumptuously,  a  regi- 
mental band  playing  at  the  window.  The  recherche  wines  of  the  ex- 
prefect,  M.  Rambuteau,  appeared  to  have  always  been  at  the  call  of  his 
successor.  He  had  also  his  spies,  but  they  did  not  always  serve  him  with 
intelligence ;  and  IVL  de  Lavarenne  relates  a  strange  story  of  his  having 
been  dragged  out  of  bed  and  hurried  in  very  primitive  costume  into  the 
streets,  by  a  report  of  a  conspiracy  to  blow  up  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Three  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  the  Republicans  without  had  grown 
weary  of  the  empty  promises,  the  puerile  splendour,  and  the  luxurious  in- 
dulgences of  the  officials  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Caussidiere  was  looked 
up  to  by  all  as  the  man  who  was  to  kick  out  the  Provisional  Government 
and  to  found  a  new  dictatorship.  He  refined  however,  because,  says  M. 
de  Lavarenne,  the  time  was  not  yet  come.  "  The  dictators  of  the  re- 
action thus  gained  a  step  over  their  more  revolutionary  colleagues."  The 
result,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  a  counter-plot.  A  move- 
ment was  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Orleans  family.  General  Negrier 
was  to  come  with  the  army  of  the  north,  and  place  Paris  in  a  state  of 
siege.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  be  backed  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  National  Guard.  The  minority  of  the  Provisional  Government  was 
to  be  proscribed,  and  a  regency  declared.  The  manifestation  of  the  17th 
of  March,  M.  de  Lavarenne  tells  us,  annihilated  this  project. 

Whilst  die  Pasha  Lamartine,  luxuriously  reclining  upon  the  divan  of 
M.  Guizot,  proclaimed  that  the  treaties  of  the  Holy  Alliance  would  be 
religiously  adhered  to,  the  commission  of  the  Luxembourg  was  consti- 
tuted with  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert  at  its  head.  It  was,  says  our 
author,  the  states  general  of  communism,  the  forerunner  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  June  1848.  M.  Wissocq  opened  a  register  office  in  this  HaUe 
aux  Veaux,  and  M.  Higonnet  esteblbhed  himself  as  administrator  of  na- 
tional workshops  in  the  Rue  de  Bandy.  Numbers  soon  overwhelmed 
these  functionaries.  At  that  moment  a  new  star  appeared  in  the  horizon, 
This  was  M.  Emile  Thomas,  who  projected  a  military  organisation  of  the 
Lazaroni.  It  was  proposed  even  to  give  up  the  military  school  and  Champ 
de  Mars  to  this  civilian-  army  of  idlers. 

This  was  objected  to,  but  the  organisation  was  proceeded  with,  and  the 
workmen  were  divided  into  squadrons,  brigades,  lieutenancies,  and  com- 
panies. M.  Emile  Thomas  became  director,  and  the  pavilion  and  park  of 
Mcmceaux  were  made  over  to  him  as  an  Eden  where  he  could  nestle 
himself  for  the  time  being.  He  kept  open  table  in  virtue  of  a  ministerial 
authorisation  to  that  effect.  His  stables  sheltered  thirty-eight  horses  and 
fourteen  carriages.  "  Much  has  been  said  of  the  Asiatic  luxury  and 
Roman  orgies — the  scandal  of  which  was  protected  by  the  high  walls  of 
Monceaux."  The  official  paper,  the  Momieur,  gave  credit  to  them  when 
M.  Emile  Thomas's  star  was  on  the  decline ;  but  M.  Emile  Thomas  has 
himself  loudly  denied  the  accusation,  and  no  doubt  it  was  only  the  same 
envious  and  calumnious  assertions  directed  against  the  park  of  Monceaux 
which  even  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Prefecture  had  not  escaped. 

Ledru  Rollin  had  become  minister  of  the  interior,  M.  de  Lavarenne  de- 
clares that  he  was  plus  viveur  qu'homme  d'etat.     It  would  appear  as  if  the 
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RepubHeants  had  all  been  starving  under  the  old  rtgime,  so  universally 
ana  unexeeptionahly  did  they  all  set  to  work  the  moment  they  got  into 
power,  to  make  tip  for  past  privations.  From  the  Conspirateurs  etjattr- 
msbete*  affmmih  et  criards,  who  tutoyid  everybody  in  the  name  of  equa- 
lity, and  who  were  ever  redolent  of  die  odour  of  tobacco  and  brandy,  to 
those  in  power  who  had  seized  upon  the  hotels  of  the  late  officials,  and 
who  now  revetted  hi  unaccustomed  lnxury,  and  denied  to  themselves  no 
possible  indulgence;  it  was  still  the  same  one  great  object  in  view,  and 
beyond  which  all  is  theory  with  the  true  Parisian.  The  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  presented  a  glorious  mixture  of  extremes.  In  its  saloons  were  to 
be  seen  all  that  Paris  contained  at  that  time  of  pointed  hats,  long  beards, 
and  muddy  shoes,  reclhmig  upon  divans  of  silk  and  velvet  ottomans, 
Every  one  of  these  heroes  of  the  ante-chamber  had  in  his  mind  a  model  of 
a  constitution  which  would  meet  all  difficulties  and  insure  the  future  of 
France.  The  minister  was  also  organising  his  commissaires,  whom  he 
despatched  in  top-boots,  tight  trousers,  Robespierre  waistcoats,  monstrous 
sashes,  great  plumes,  and  gigantic  swords,  to  the  conquest  of  the  pro- 
vinces. Then  there  were  the  femmee  fortes  of  the  school  of  Georges  Sand, 
ssnong  whom  was  a  certain  Madame  Niboyet,  a  Jean  d"  Arc  in  blue  stock- 
ings, who  pursued  the  unfortunate  Ledru  Rollin  into  every  hole  and 
corner.  Georges  Sand  herself,  "that  old  Socialist  Egeria,"  as  M.  de 
Lavarenne  calls  her,  who  wanted  to  make  Ledru  Rollin  her  Numa  Pom- 
pinna,  usurped  the  duties  of  private  secretary,  and  actually  took  baths 
of  ink! 

Louis  Blanc,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  same  authority,  was  all  this  time 
conspiring  to  arrive,  by  means  of  his  national  workshops,  at  an  irrespon- 
sible dietatorslnpw  To  counteract  this  conspiracy,  M.  Emile  Thomas 
was  ordered  to  review  the  legions  of  idlers.  Louis  Blanc  changed  his 
tactics,  and  associated  himself  with  Ledru  Rollin,  Flocon,  Barbes,  Raspaii, 
and  Sobrier,  to  elect  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Red  Flag.  But  the  conspiracy  of  the  Luxembourg  was  betrayed  by 
a  delegate  called  Legros,  as  that  of  the  Prefecture  had  been  by  a  system  of 
counter-spies,  for  Ledru  Rollin  and  Sobrier  played  at  two  or  three  con- 
spiracies at  tiie  same  moment;  one  with  the  Provisional  Government, 
another  with  the  Luxembourg,  a  third  on  their  own  account. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  Luxembourg  in  its  social  relations. 
The  aspect  it  presented  is  described  as  haying  been  somewhat  similar  to 
the  condition,  at  the  time,  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  the  Prefecture, 
to  the  Ministerial  Hotels,  and  the  Pavilion  de  Monceaux.  Delegates 
m  blouses  occupied  the  velvet  arm-chairs  of  the  peers  of  France,  as 
if  accustomed  to  such  luxuries.  The  kitchens  of  the  ex-duke  Pas- 
quier,  ready  organised,  were  put  into  requisition ;  tables  were  impro- 
vised, feasts  k  la  Luculhm  succeeded  to  one  another.  Nothing  but  the 
most  expensive  dishes  were  tolerated  by  these  republican  gourmets.  Let 
cUelcttes  a  la  puree  <¥ ananas  etaient  leur  moindre friandhe. 

It  is  said  that  Louis  Blanc  was  grieved  at  these  odious  Saturnalia,  and 
that  Albert  only  gave  way  to  them  by  weakness — a  kind  of  weakness  for 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  newly  fledged  republicans,  no  matter  to  what  particular  brood 
they  belonged.  M.  Ch.  de  Lavarenne*s  revelations  would  lead  us  to 
beheve  that  the  prinripieule  of  the  Luxembourg  was  also  as  successful  in 
love  as  ho  was  in  gastronomy  and  oratory. 

The  affair  of  toe  15th  of  May,  by  its  abortive  iminination  of  a  new 
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rVovteiotial  Government  in  i^k4 tbe'c^ynmi^oii^^the'IUiaDamboiii^ 
included,  invoked  Louis  Blanc  and  hfe  friends  irreparably.  The  party  of 
foe  Mftfioftcrf  triumphed*  M.  de  Lavarenne  would  haveusaeiieveiby  pee-* 
arrangement  The  whole  affair,  acoerthag  to  this  far-seeing*  deftegstt? 
was  a  guet*&*pen$j  got  up  bythe^adoJW'to  overthrow  Loafo&kwje, 
Barbes,  and  Blanqui.  Conspiracy  wkhixl  eeiUpinicy'!  Hew  tUffifetdft 
it  wiU  be  for  the  future  historian  to  distinguish  the  trae  &bai'the  fake  in 
die7'  strange  incidents  that  have  illustrated  die  'French  Republic  ?  These 
toneutes  were  got  up,  accenting  to  M.  de  Lavaneaae*  by  what  he  calkageav 
provocateurs,  men  especially  employed  to  sow  the  seeds4  of  discord,  and 
tt  urge  -  inflammable  natures,  suoh  as  Barbes  and  Sobrier,  to  acta  of  vie* 
knee,  in  order  that  others  might  reap  the  harvest  Bonne,  colonel  of  the 
Amazonian  regiment  of  Veswriemnes,  which  figures  so  prominently  in 
Chenu's  history  of  M.  PorninY  nocturnal  esploks  at  the  Tuikries,  was  an 
agent  of  this  description,  employed  by  Marrast  and  Fkttard. 

The  imprisonment  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  induced  the  Ese* 
cutive  to  attempt  the  annihilation  of  the  national  workshops.  MsasieBis 
Recurt  and  Trelat  were  employed  on  this  adventurous  duty.  Mj  Esnife 
Thomas,  arrested  and  then  set  at  liberty,  was  dismissed,  ana  harried/away 
in  a  carriage  to  Bordeaux.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  hero  of  die  pavilion 
of  Monceaux  exclaimed,  "  My  mother,  my  mother,  I  wans  to  see  my 
mother;"  the  inflexible  M.  Trelat  actually  saw  die  late  chief* •£•  the 
national  workshops  into  the  carriage,  the  door  of  which  he  dosed 
with  his  own  hand.  The  insurrection  that  broke  out  in  consequence 
of  this  act  of  violence  is  well  known— it  was  the  prelude  to* the  am* 
guinary  struggle  of  June.  "When  the  smoke  of  powder  was  dis- 
persed," says  M.  de  Lavarenne,  "  the  National  'reappeared,  supported  by 
the  sword  of  M.  de  Cavaignac.  This  party,  too,  in  its  turn,  fell  under  this 
contempt  of  all  honest  persons,  as  the  chaos  of  intrigues  by  which  it  iiad 
risen  into  power  came  gradually  out  to  light  The  men  who  belong1  to  it 
have  not,  however,  lost  the  hope  of  regaining  power.  To  effect  their  pm> 
poses  they  would  resuscitate  a  reign  of  terror I 

"The  Assassins  of  the  Reaction  at  the  Pillory/'*  is  the  title  of  the 
answer  to  the  pamphlets  of  Messieurs  Drevet  and  Delavarenne— (the  Red 
Republicans  will  not  accept  the  de  la  Hodde  and  de  Lavarenne).  After 
a  preliminary  flourish  against  "  those  royalist  writers  who  dip  their  penaia 
vitriol,  and  who  sell  so  much  a  line  in  the  Rue  de  Poitiers,  caimnme*rin> 
vented  by  die  most  depraved  imaginations/'  the  amiable  author  betrays 
his  identity  by  proclaiming  "  that  he  has  to  measure  himself  against/  oatf- 
tain  persons  only  one  weapon — the  stick !  It  is  the  only  weapon  that  a 
man,  who  has  not  had  leisure  to  pass  his  youth  in  fencing  schools,  can  use 
with  success  against  the  wild  beasts  that  attack  him." 

Citizens  Drevet  and  Delavarenne  are,  however,  let  off  with  a  manor 
castigation  than  that  inflicted  upon  the  editors  of  La  Patrie,  L' As- 
semble National*,  Le  Corsaire,  Le  ConstUutkmnel,  Le  Courier  Fran* 
fatse— reactionary  assassins  as  they  are  called.  Messieurs  Drevet  and 
Delavarenne  ought,  as  delegates  of  the  people,  to  have  abstained  from 
ail  hostile  exposures  of  the  acts  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  2  They 
are  playing  die  game  of  the  royalist  calumniators  of  the  Republic.     The* 

•  Les  Sicaires  de  la  Reaction  au  Pilori.  Reponse  aux  deux  brochures  ;  Les 
Mysterea  de  THotel  de  Ville,  Le  Gouvernement  Provisoire  et  PHotel  de  Vffle, 
d  evoilcs,  etc.  Drevet  et  Delavarenne,  par  I'Auteur  de  la  Reponse  au  deux  lAbeHes 
de  Chenu  et  Dalahodde. 
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pamphlets  breathe  nothing  but  vexatictn  At  having  received  no  reward*  &9 
preferment  for  their  service!*  "  We  know,"  says,  the  republican  write;, 
"tb&t  there  irtre  these  in  the  Provjstenal  Government  woo  were  inclined 
tea  jegeney  as  well  as- Messieurs  Dvevet  and  Delavarenne;  we  know  aswaU 
as  they  do,  tihatM*  Odilon  Barrot  intended  to  have  juggled  the  Revolution 
of  1848  jnet  'as  he  did  that  of  J  830.  But  the  false  apostle  of  liberty  was 
obliged,  with -his  dynastic  friends  Garnier  Pages,  Paguerre,  &c.,  toauor 
comb  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  poll-tax  of  forty-five  centimes  was* 
according  to  the  same  writer,  imj!>ogedittpon  the  people  by  the  reaction,  in 
order  to  excite  the  feelings  more  especially  of  the  moral  population  against 
the  Republic  Gamier  Pages,  linen,  Barret,  Bugeaud,  &&,  never  were 
trae- republicans.  Another  version  of  the  capture  of  the  Tutteriesis  next 
presented  to  the  reader  as  the  one  of  the  most  scrupulous  exactness.  The 
object  of  this  new  narrative  appears  chiefly,  to  place  a  Lieutenant  Debose 
in  the  position  of  conqueror  of  the  described  position.  As  to  Drevet  saving 
the  lives  of  fifty-nine  municipal  guards,  the  writer  says  the  conquerors  of 
February  always 'respected  its  disarmed  adversaries.  How  does  this  agree 
With  the  statement  found  upon  M.  Parent's  desk  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville? 
*  "  As  totiatnier  Page's  installing  himself  as  mayor  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville; 
have/ not  on  all  occasions  the  people  shed  their  blood  and  expelled  royalty 
onlyibr  the  greater  glorification  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  dynastic  opposition  ? 
HoWmanV  royalists  hastened  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  search  of  places,  the 
red  riband  at  their  button-holes  covered  with  the  workman's  blouse,  a  gun 
on  their  shoulder,  and  their  faces  and  hands  purposely  blackened  with  pow- 
der, so  that  they  might  rank  among  the  brave  republicans  who  had  fought 
at  the  barricades  ?  There  were  in  the  Provisional  Government  only  four 
republicans,  Ledru  Roltin,  Louis  Blanc,  Flocon,  and  Albert.  A  govern- 
ment so  constituted  with  a  dynastic  majority  at  the  onset,  ought  to  have 
been  overthrown  at  once.  We  should  not,  had  that  been  done,  have  had 
at  this  hour  to  defend  our  young  republic  foot  to  foot  against  the 
royalists  who  wish  to  confiscate  it." 

The  writer  disavows  the  delegation  of  Messieurs  Drevet  and  Delavarenne* 
"  I  do  not  know,"  he  says,  "  that  they  ever  received  any  mission  whatso- 
ever from  the  people.  For  I  cannot  call  the  people  a  group  of  persons 
assembled  in  a  chamber,  and  nominating  delegates,  who,  to  have  had  an 
official  character,  should  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  the 
combatants."  This  is  true,  and  by  the  same  test  we  would  say  M.  Gar- 
dner Pages  had  no  mission  from  the  people.  Not  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government  enjoyed  such  an  "  official"  election*  The  coterie 
ofrZn  Rtforme  and  Le  National,  which  returned  Ledru  Rollin,  Louis 
Blane,  Flocon,  and  Albert,  and  which  despatched  Arago  to  the  Post- 
office,  and  Caussidiere  and  Sobrier  to  the  Prefecture,  was  quite  as 
limited  as  that  which  named  Messieurs  Drevet  and  Delavarenne  de- 
legates of  the  people.  "  The  people"  in  times  of  revolution  is  a  much 
abused  power.  The  installation  of  Lagrange-  was  the  counterpart  of 
that  of  Garnier  Pages.  And  all  such  elections  are  acts  in  a  drama, 
which  would  be  farcical  but  for  the  passions  these  acts,  insignificant  in 
themselves,  arouse  among  the  masses,  and  the  blood  that  inevitably  flows 
from  the  insatiability  of  personal  ambitions.  The  very  pamphlets  now 
\mder  our  hands  prove  that  the  so-called  Republic  has  been  cradled, 
educated,  agitated,  fawned  upon,  calumniated,  extolled,  and  condemned 
by  hostile  men  and  factions,  who.  have  each  in  their  turn  looked  upon 
"  the  people"  only  as  the  means  of  power,  or  as  sheep  to-be  shorn. 
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"  Encore  un  Scandal!"*  exclaims  M.  Marchai,  who  flakes  up  die  pea 
to  defend  Us  friend*  M.  Dievet,  another  good  eitisett — who,  he  says,  has 
been  basely  calumniated—- in  a  small  pamphlet,  full  of  big  voids.  u  M. 
Brevet/'  says  M.  Marohal,  "  saved  those  few  nan  who  had  named  them- 
selves, and  who  conducted  the  affiucs  of  the  country  00  badly."  It  was  to 
hun  thai  Caussidtere  (le  tueur,  eomme  on  appelait  le  terrible  emeulkr) 
applied  for  the  pass-word  before  he  had  received  a  single  syllable  of 
recognition  from  Government.  The  business  of  a  diplomatist  or  a 
legislator  is  not  improvised,  M.  Marchai  tells  u§ ;  and  so  it  appears,  also, 
that  the  duties  of  a  secretary,  even  to  a  Provisional  Government,  are  not 
always  adequately  fulfilled  by  a  person  ignorant  of  the  first  rules  of  com- 
position. M.  Marchai  quotes,  in  illustration,  a  letter  of  M.  Garcher's, 
which  is  also  printed  in  M.  Drevet's  pamphlet.  It  was  the  first  il  rewind 
that  was  issued  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  creature  comforts: — 

An  CrroK£N  Dsevet,  pere. 
Citoyen,— Envoyez-nous  one  volaile  quekonque*  pour  dejeuner.  S'il  y  a  quelquee 
meU  apttisant,  envoyez-les  nous. 

(Bigne)        X  J.  Gabchbb, 

Secretaire  General.  • 

Another  chronicler  of  the  events  of  February  presents  himself  in  the 
person  of  M.  Victor  Bouton,!  who  aspires  to  set  all  previous  chro- 
niclers right.  The  result,  however,  is,  that  there  was  nothing  marvellous 
in  the  events  that  brought  about  great  results.  "  It  was  not/*  says  M. 
Bouton,  "a  conspiracy;  it  was  an  unexpected  movement,  that  threw  Paris 
Out  of  its  way  ;  it  was  a  coup  de  theatre,  and  nothing  more.* 

But  M.  Bou  ton's  pamphlet  possesses  some  interest  at  a  moment  of  so  much 
recrimination,  in  fixing  upon  the  Republican  party  the  positive  intention 
of  overthrowing  the  Provisional  Government.  Had  Blanqui  possessed  as 
much  daring  as  lie  had  power  with  the  masses — and  among  many  of  the 
people  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  Dieu  ineonnu  present,  esperc  par  le 
monde  revolutkmnaire — he  might,  if  we  are  to  believe  M.  Bouton,  have 
dispossessed  the  Provisional  Government,  and  set  himself  up  as  dictator. 
As  to  the  Republic,  he  declares  that  four  men  and  a  corporal  could  have 
turned  it  out  of  doors.  JM.  Bouton  is  as  concise  and  as  simple  in  his 
ideas  and  his  expressions  as  the  object  of  which  he  bears  the  name.  In 
this  country  Victor  Bouton  would  be  called  Billy  Button.  The  mere 
contact  of  Blanqui,  he  says,  excited  "  voluptuous  feelings,"  and  he  wished 
to  die  for  him,  "  for  the  pleasure  of  dying  for  the  God  of  Revolutions 
incarnate !"  Blanqui  has  certainly  not  only  listeners — he  has  followers, 
devoted  life  and  soul  to  him. 

"It  was  not  only,"  says  Chenu,  "upon  the  men  who  frequented  this 
club  that  Blanqui  exercised  a  fatal  influence ;  he  also  excited  a  real  en- 
thusiasm among  the  women,  who  came  in  numbers  to  admire  and 
applaud  him.  They  loved  that  delicate  complexion  which  appeared  to 
bring  him  into  relation  with  their  sex  ;  they  shuddered  beneath  that  fixed 
and  sanguinary  look  which  pierced  even  to  the  bottom  of  consciences — in 
the  presence  of  that  livid  and  cadaverous  face— of  that  pointed,  vibrating 
voice.  It  was  evident  that  the  fiery  soul  of  the  man  was  devouring  the 
fragile  envelope  with  which  it  was  covered.,, 

•  Encore  un  Scandale  (23,  24  et  25  Fevrier— 15  Mai,  1848>  Par  M.  Marchai," 
auteur  du  "  Livre  de  la  Famine,"  &c.  Z^  "-***% 

f  La  Patrie  en  Danger,  an  25  Fevrier,  1848;  Conspiration  du  Drapeau  Rouge. 
Par  Victor  Bouton. 
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Men  of  talent  have  their  supporters  as  well  as  men  of  genius.  Genius, 
when  misdirected,  as  in  Blanqui's  case,  only  consumes  itself — talent,  es- 
pecially when  in  power,  is  safer  than  gifts  of  a  higher  order.  A  M.  Louis 
Couture  publishes  a  pamphlet  of  formidable  thickness,  which,  in  fact, 
assumes  the  ambitious  proportions  of  a  book,*  to  prove  that  the  Capetiens 
were  born  at  the  end  of.  the  tenth  century,  with  the  feudal  system,  and 
that  they  have  disappeared  with  the  eighteenth  with  the  nobility.  The 
Bonapartes  were  born  with  democracy — it  is  for  them  to  reign. 

Alexander  Weill,  a  writer  who  has  made,  himself  a  name  as  an  able 
pamphleteer  in  favour  of  the  monarchical  principle,  has  quoted  the 
Sodalistsf  to  show  that  socialism,  being  only  an  enlightened  spirit  of 
ardent  charity — whoever  has  a  heart  is  a  socialist  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  To  reform  a  country  mora  than  a  man  is  wanted — a  principle  is 
new  wary — that  principle  is  the  hereditary  one.  As  to  the  republic,  it 
has  spoken  its  last  word — that  is,  anarchy! 

M.  de  la  Rochejaquelin  defends  his  proposition  to  put  the  question  of 
monarchy  and  the  republic  to  the  vote  J  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  de- 
livered up  in  his  absence  without  explanation,  without  a  word  in  its  de- 
fence, to  the  inexperience,  the  surprise,  and  the  passions,  of  an  assembly 
composed  of  so  many  different  elements. 

M.  Ange  des  Ursins  also  casts  a  glove— or  rather  a  pamphlet  of  defi- 
ance, §  at  the  adversaries  of  legitimacy.  "  An  appeal  to  the  nation,"  he  says, 
"  ought  to  be  made/*  The  Comte  de  Chambord,  he  tell  us  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  brief  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  last  scion  by  the  elder 
branch  of  Bourbons,  is  just  the  person  that  France  should  be  ambitious  to 
see  at  the  head  of  affairs.  "  The  last  scion  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  who  eight  centuries  ago,  saved  our  nationality,  by  re-establish-* 
ing  the  monarchical  line,  is  this  Comte  de  Chambord,  Henri  Dieudonne, 
whom  I  have  opposed  as  a  living  defiance  to  imposture,  by  showing  him 
to  be  worthy  of  France  by  the  patriotism  of  his  intelligence  and  of  his 
heart."  And  again  elsewhere,  M.  Ange  des  Ursins  says,  "  This  magnifi- 
cent personification  of  a  great  principle  consecrated  by  fourteen  ages  of 
monarchy  and  eight  ages  of  hereditary  power,  is  a  real  defiance  to  the 
adversaries  of  legitimacy.,, 

There  is  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  fate  of  M.  de  la  Rochejaquelin's 
motion,  that  the  cause  of  Henri  V.  is  in  the  ascendancy  in  France.  The 
proposition  was  ill-timed  and  indiscreet  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  it  had 
never  even  been  laid  before  the  legitimate  commission  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
which  number  160  members,  and  among  them  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Legitimists  of  France.  At  the  present  moment  two  pieces, 
founded  on  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  (applied  of  course  to  the 
restoration  of  Henri  V.)  are  playing  at  the  Gymnase  and  the  Vaudeville 
theatres. 

The  picture  we  have  given  of  the  state  of  parties,  of  their  violent 
hostility  to  one  another,  and  of  the  practices  of  Socialists,  Republicans, 
and  of  men  of  all  grades  of  opinion  when  in  power,  will  serve  to  show 
what  can  be  expected  of  a  Republic  in  France !  The  thing  is  utterly 
out  of  the  question — ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 

*  Du  Gouvernement  HerSditaire  en  France  et  des  Trois  Partis  qui  s'y  rat- 
tachent.    Napoleon  IL— Un  d'Orleana— Henry  Y.    Far  Louis  Couture. 

f  La  Monarchic  Hereditaire  et  Sociale. 

%  A  Mon  Pays.  Defense  do  ma  Proposition  sur  TAppel  a  la  Nation,  Par 
M.  de  la  BochejaqueHn. 

§  Defl  aux  Adversaires  de  la  Legitimite"  par  Ange  des  Ursins.  Premiere  Partie. 
Le  Comte  de  Chambord.    Seconde  Partie.  Le  Droit  National. 
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Chapter  XLTI. 

WRITING    A    RUN. 

The  first  fumes  of  excitement  over,  after  a  run  with  a  kill,  the  field 
begin  to  take  things  more  coolly  and  veraciouely,  and  ere  long  some  of 
them  begin  to  pick  holes  in  the  affair.  The  men  of  the  hunt  run  the  ma 
up,  while  the  men  of  the  next  hunt  run  it  down.  Added  to  this,  there  are 
generally  some  cavilling,  captious  fellows  in  every  field,  who  extol  each 
run  to  a  master's  face,  and  run  it  down  behind  his  back.  So  it  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  run  with  Mr.  Puffington's  hounds,  which  we  shortly 
described  in  our  last  chapter.  The  men  of  the  himt — Charley  Slapp, 
Lumpleg,  Guano,  Crane,  Washball,  and  others — lauded  and  magnified  it 
into  something  magnificent,  something  quite  out  of  the  common,  somer 
thing  that  ought  to  be  immortalised ;  while  Fossick,  Fyle,  Wake,  Parson 
Blossomnose,  and  others  of  the  "flat-hat  hunt,"  pronounced  it  a  niceish 
thing — a  pretty  burst;  and  Mr.  Vosper,  who  had  hunted  for  five-and- 
twenty  seasons  without  ever  subscribing  one  farthing  to  hounds,  always 
declaring  that  each  season  was  "  his  last,"  or  that  he  was  going  to  con- 
fine  himself  entirely  to  some  other  pack,  said  it  was  nothing  to  make  a 
row  about,  that  he  had  seen  fifty  better  things  with  the  Tinglebury  har- 
riers, and  never  a  word  said. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Sponge  to  Mr.  Spraggon,  between  the  whiffs  of  a 
cigar,  as  they  rode  together ;  "  it  wasn't  so  bad,  was  it  ?" 

"  Bad ! — no,"  squinted  Jack,  "  devilish  good— for  Puff  at  least," 
adding,  "  I  question  he's  had  a  better  this  season." 

"  Well,  we  are  in  luck,"  observed  Tom  Washball,  riding  up  and  join- 
ing them;  "  we  are  in  luck  to  have  a  satisfactory  thing  with  you  great 
connoisseurs  out" 

"  A  pretty  thing  enough,"  replied  Jack,  "  pretty  thing  enough." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  say  it's  equal  to  many  we've  had  this  season," 
replied  Washball ;  "  nothing  like  the  Boughton  Hill  day,  nor  yet  the 
Hembury  Forest  one ;  but  still  considering  the  meet  and  the  state  of  the 
country * 

"  Hout*!  the  country's  good  enough,"  growled  Jack,  who  hated  Wash- 
ball;  adding,  "  a  good  fox  makes  any  country  good;"  with  which  obser- 
vation he  sidled  up  to  Soapey,  leaving  Washball  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

"  That  reminds  *me,"  said  Jack,  sotto  voce  to  Sponge,  "  that  the 
crittur  wants  his  run  puffed,  and  he  thinks  you  can  do  it." 

"  Me!"  exclaimed  Sponge,  "  what's  put  that  in  his  head?" 

"  Why  you  see,"  explained  Jack,  "  the  first  time  you  came  out  with 
our  hounds  at  Dundleton  Tower,  you'll  remember — or  rather,  the  first 
time  we  saw  you,  when  this  horse  rau  away  with  you — somebody,  Fyle,  I 
think  it  was,  said  you  were  a  literary  cove,  and  Puff  catchin*  at  the  idea, 
has  never  been  able  to  get  rid  of  it  since;  and  the  fact  is,  he'd  like  it, 
he'd  be  flattered,  he'd  be  uncommonly  pleased,  if  you  were  to  'soft 
saudor'  him  handsomely." 

"  Me!"  exclaimed  Soapey ;  "  bless  your  heart,  man,  I  can't  write  any- 
thing— nothing  fit  to  print,  at  least." 
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"  Hoot,  fiddle,"  retorted  Spraggon,  "  you  cad  write  as  well  as  any 
other  man ;  see  what  lots  of  fellows  write,  and  nobody  ever  finds  fault" 

"  But  the  spellin*  bothers  one,"  replied  Sponge,  with  a  shake  of  hie 
elbow  and  body,  as  if  the  idea  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

"  Hang  the  spellin',"  muttered  Jack,  "  one  can  always  borrow  a  die* 
tkmary,  or  let  the  man  of  the  paper— the  editor  as  they  call  him — smooth 
out  the  spellin*.  You  say  at  the  end  of  your  letter,  that  your  bauds  are 
cold,  or  your  hand  aches  with  holdin'  a  pullin'  horse,  and  you'll  thank 
him  to  correct  any  inadvertencies— you  needn't  call  them  errors,  you 
know." 

"  But  where's  the  use  of  it?"  exclaimed  Sponge,  "  it'll  do  us  no  good 
you  know,  praisin*  Puff's  pack,  or  himself,  or  anything  about  him." 

"  That's  just  the  point,*  said  Jack,  "  that's  just  die  point  I  can  make 
it  answer  both  our  purposes,"  said  he,  with  a  nudge  of  the  elbow,  and  an 
inside-oat  squint  of  his  eyes,  showing  nothing  but  the  whites. 

"  Ah,  that's  another  matter,"  replied  Soapey,  "  if  we  can  turn  the 
thing  to  account,  well  tad  good — I'm  your  man  for  a  shy." 

** We  tan  turn  it  to  account,"  rejoined  Jack;  "we  can  turn  it  to 
taceount — at  least  /  can ;  but  then  you  must  do  it.     He  wouldn't  take  it 
as  any  compliment  from  me.     It's  the  stranger  that  sees  all  things  in 
their  true  lights.    D'ye  understand  ?"  asked  he,  eagerly. 
"  I  twig,   replied  Soapey. 

"  You  write  the  account,"  continued  Jack,  "  and  111  manage  the  rest" 
"  You  must  help  me,"  observed  Soapey. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Jack ;  "  well  do  it  together,  and  go  halves  in  the 
plunder." 

"Humph,"  mused  Soapey, — "halves,"  said  be  to  himself.  "And 
what  will  you  give  me  for  my  half?"  asked  he. 

"  Give  you !"  exclaimed  Jack,  brightening  up.  "  Give  you !  Let  me 
see,"  continued  he,  pretending  to  consider,— "  Puff's  rich — Puff's  a 
liberal  fellow— Puffs  a  conceited  beggar, — mix  it  strong,"  said  Jack, 
"and  1*11  give  you  ten  pounds  1" 

"  Make  it  twelve,"  replied  Soapey,  after  a  pause,  in  the  true  ask-more- 
than-is-offered  style. 

If  Jack  had  said  twelve,  he'd  have  asked  for  fourteen. 
"  Couldn't,"  said  Jack,  with  a  shake  of  the  head ;  "  it  really  isn't  with 
(worth)  the  money." 
'  -The  two  then  rode  on  in  silence  for  some  little  distance. 

^111  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  Jack,  spurring  his  horse,  and  trotting 
op  the  space  that  the  other  had  now  shot  ahead.  "I'll  split  the  difference 
with  you!" 

"Well,  give  me  the  sov,"  said  Soapey,  holding  out  his  hand  for 
earnest 

"  Why,  I  haven't  a  sov  upon  me,"  replied  Jack ;  "  but  honour  bright, 
m  do  what  I  say." 

"  Give  me  eleven  golden  sovereigns  for  my  chance,"  repeated  Soapey, 
slowly,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake. 
"  Eleven  golden  sovereigns  for  your  chance,"  repeated  Jack. 
"  Done !"  replied  Soapey. 
"Done!"  repeated  Jack. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  remember  that  Mr.  Spraggon  had  ascer- 
tained that  Mr.  rumngton  was  willing  to  give  a  fifty  pound  note  for 
immortality. 
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"  Let's  jog  on  and  do  it  at  once  while  die  thing's  fresh  in  oar  minds," 
said  Jack,  working  his  hone  into  a  trot. 

Soapey  did  (he  same;  and  the  grass-siding  of  Orlantire  Park-Wall 
favouring  their  design,  they  increased  the  trot  to  a  canter.  They  soon 
passed  the  park's  bounds,  and  entering  upon  one  of  those  rarities — an  un- 
enclosed common,  angled  its  limits  so  as  to  escape  the  Bilkangton  side-bar, 
and  turning  up  Farningham  Green-lane,  came  oat  upon  the  Kings  woilii 
and  SwilKngford  turnpike  within  sight  of  Hanby  House. 

"  We'd  better  pull  up  and  walk  the  hones  gently  in,  p'raps,"  observed 
Soapey,  reining  his  in. 

M  Ah!  I  was  only  waatin*  to  get  home  before  the  rest,"  observed  Jack, 
pulling  uo  too. 

They  then  proceeded  more  leisurely  together. 

"  We'd  better  get  into  one  of  our  bed-rooms  to  do  it,"  observed  Jack, 
as  they  passed  the  lodge. 

" Just  so,"  replied  Soapey;  adding,  "  I  dare  say  we  shall  want  all  the 
quiet  we  can  get" 

*  Oh,  no 1*  said  Jack ;  « (he  thing's  simple  enough — met  at  such  a 
place — found  at  such  another — kitted  at  so  and  eo." 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  will,"  said  Soapey,  riding  into  die  staMe-yard,  and 
resigning  his  steed  to  the  care  of  his  groom. 

Jack  did  the  same  by  Soapey *s  other  horse ;  and  in  reply  to  Leather's 
question  (who  stood  with  his  right  hand  ready,  as  if  to  shake  hands  with 
him),  "  how  the  horse  had  carried  him  ?" 

"  D — mn— d  badly,"  and  stamped  away  without  giving  htm  anything. 

"  Ah,  you're  a  gen'leman,  you  are,"  muttered  Leather,  as  he  led  the 
hone  away. 

"  Now,  come !"  exclaimed  Jack,  to  Sponge ;  "  come !  let's  get  in  before 
any  of  those  bothersome  fellows  come ;  adding,  as  he  dived  into  a  pas- 
sage, "  I'll  show  you  the  back-way." 

After  passing  a  scullery,  a  root-house,  and  a  spacious  entrance-ball,  upon 
a  table  in  which  stood  the  perpetual  beer-jug  and  bread-basket,  a  green 
baize  door  let  them  into  the  regions  of  upper  service,  and  passing  the  dashed 
carpets  of  the  housekeeper's  room  and  butler's  pantry,  a  red  babe  door 
let  them  into  the  far-side  front  entrance.  Having  deposited  their  hats 
and  whips,  they  hounded  up  the  richly-carpeted  staircase  to  their  rooms. 

Hanby  House,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  splendidly  furnished. 
Unlike  many  bachelor-residences,  all  the  grandeur  did  not  ran  to  the 
entertaining  rooms,  but  each  particular  apartment,  from  the  state  bed-room 
down  to  the  smallest  bachelor  snuggery,  was  replete  with  elegance  and 
comfort  It  was  fitted  up  "  regardless  of  expense,"  as  the  late  George 
Robins  used  to  say. 

Like  many  houses,  however,  the  bed-rooms  possessed  every  imaginable 
luxury,  except  boot-jacks  and  pens  that  would  write.  In  Soapey's  room, 
for  instance,  there  were  hip-baths,  and  foot-baths,  and  shower-baths,  and 
hot  and  cold  baths  adjoining,  and  mirrors  innumerable;  an  eight-day 
mantel-clock,  by  Moline,  of  Geneva)  that  struck  the  hours,  half-hours, 
and  quarters;  cut-glass  toilet  candlesticks,  with  silver  sconces ;  an  elegant 
zebra- wood  cabinet;  verde  antique  marble  slab,  the  back  inlaid  with 
carving,  shelf  and  brass  gallery  rail,  cupboard  with  shifting  shelves,  en- 
closed by  folding-doors,  panels  filled  with  perforated  carved  work ;  also 
a  beautiful  Devonport  of  aebra-wood,  with  a  plate-glass  back,  containing 
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a  pen  rag  beautifully  worked  on  silver  ground,  an  •bony  match  back, 
a  blue  crystal  containing  a  sponge  pen-wiper,  a  beautiful  envelope-case, 
a  white-cornelian  seal,  with  "  Hanby  House"  upon  it,  wax  of  all  colours, 
paper  of  all  textures,  envelopes  without  encU—every  imaginable  require- 
nteni  of  correspondence  except  a  pen  that  would  write.  There  were 
pens,  indeed — tnere  almost  always  are — but  they  were  miserable  apolo- 
gies of  things ;  some  wese  mere  crow-quills — sort  of  cover-hacks  of  Dens, 
while  others  were  great,  clumsy,  heavy-heeled,  cart-horse  sort  of  things, 
clotted  up  to  the  hocks  with  ink,  or  split  all  the  way  through — vexatious 
apologies,  that  throw  a  person  over  just  at  the  critical  moment,  when  he 
has  got  his  sheet  prepared  and  his  ideas  all  ready  to  pour  upon  paper; 
men  splut — spkt--€plntter  goes  the  pen,  and  away  goes  the  train  of 
thought.  Bold  is  the  man  who  undertakes  to  write  his  letters  in  Ins 
bed-room  with  Ae  house  pens*  But,  to  our  friends.  Jack  and  Soapey 
slept  next  door  to  each  other;  Soapey,  as  we  have  already  said,  occupy- 
ing" the  state-room,  with  its  canopy-top  bedstead,  carved  and  panelled 
sides,  and  elegant  chintz  curtains  lined  with  pink,  and  massive  silk-and- 
bulEon  tassels,  while  Jack  occupied  the  dressing-room,  which  was  the 
state  bed-room  in  miniature,  only  a  good  deal  more  comfortable.  The 
rooms  communicated  with  double  doors,  and  our  friends  very  soon  effectexl 
a  passage. 

"Have  yon  any  baccy?"  asked  Jack,  waddling  in  with  his  slippers, 
after  having  sucked  off  his  tops  without  the  aid  of  a  boot-jack. 

**  There's  some  in  my  jacket-pocket,"  replied  Soapey,  nodding  to 
where  it  hung  in  the  wardrobe;  "  but  it  won't  do  to  smoke  here,  will  it?" 
asked  he. 

u  Why  notr  inquired  Jack. 

"  Such  a  fine  room,"  replied  Soapey,  looking  around. 
"Oh,  fine  be  hanged 1"  replied  Jack;  adding,  as  he  made  for  the 
jacket,  "no  place  too  fine  for  smolrin'  in." 

Having  helped  himself  to  one  of  the  best,  and  lighted  it,  Jack  com- 
posed himself  cross-legged  in  an  easy,  spring,  stuffed  chair,  with  scroll 
elbows,  while  Soapey  fussed  about  among  the  writing  implements,  water- 
ing and  stirring  up  the  clotted  ink,  and  denouncing  each  pen  in  succes- 
sion, as  he  gave  it  the  initiatory  trial  in  writing  the  words  "  Soapey 
Sponge." 

"Curse  the  pens!"  exclaimed  he,  throwing  the  last  bright  yellow 
tiling  from  him  in  disgust.  "  There's  not  one  among  'em  that  can  go ! 
—all  reg'larly  stumped  up." 

"  Haven't  you  a  penknife?"  asked  Jack,  taking  the  cigar  out  of  his 
mouth. 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Sponge. 

"  Take  a  razor,  then,"  said  Jack,  who  was  good  at  an  expedient. 
Til  take  one  of  yours,"  said  Sponge,  going  into  the  dressing-room 
for  one. 

"D— nine,  but  you're  rather  too  sharp,"  muttered  Jack  to  himself, 
with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

Having  at  length,  with  the  aid  of  Jack's  razor,  succeeded  in  getting  a 
pen  that  would  write,  Mr.  Sponge  selected  a  sheet  of  best  cream-laid  satin 
paper,  and  taking  a  cane-bottomed  chair,  placed  himself  at  the  table  in 
an  attitude  for  writing.  Dipping  the  fine  yellow  pen  in  the  ink,  he  looked 
in  Jack's  face  for  an  idea*    Jack,  who  had  now  got  well  advanced  in  his 

i2 
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agar,  sat  squinting  through  his  spectacles  at  our  scribe,  though  apparently 
looking  at  the  top  of  the  bed. 

€i  Well,"  said  Sponge,  with  a  look  of  inquiry. 

"  Well,"  replied  Jack,  in  a  tone  of  indifference. 

"How  shall  I  begin?"  asked  Soapey,  twirling  the  pen  between  fab 
fingers,  and  spluttering  the  ink  over  tne  paper. 

"  Begin!"  replied  Jack,  "  begin,  oh,  begin,  just  as  you  usually  begin." 

u  As  a  letter  ?"  asked  Soapey. 

"  I  'spose  so,"  replied  Jack;  "  how  would  you,  think  ?" 

'*  O,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Soapey.  "  Will  you  try  your  hand?" 
added  he,  holding  out  the  pen. 

"  Why,  Fm  busy  just  now,  you  see,"  said  he,  pointing  to  his  cigar, 
"  and  that  horse  of  yours  (Jack  had  ridden  the  redoubtable  chesnut, 
Multum  in  Parvo,  who  had  gone  very  well  in  the  company  of  Hercules) 
pulled  so  confoundedly  that  I've  almost  lost  the  use  of  my  fingers,'9  con- 
tinued he,  working  away  as  if  he  had  got  the  cramp  in  bom  hands  ;  "  but 
I'll  prompt  you,"  added  he,  "  I'll  prompt  you." 

"  Why  don't  you  begin,  then  ?"  askea  Soapey. ' 

"  Begin!"  exclaimed  Jack,  taking  the  cigar  from  his  lips;  " begin!"  re- 
peated he,  "  oh,  Til  begin  directly— didn't  know  you  were  ready. 

Jack  then  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  sticking  out  his  little 
bandy  legs,  turned  the  whites  of  his  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  as  if  lost  in 
meditation. 

"  Begin,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  begin,  this  splendid  pack  had  a  stun- 
ning run." 

"  But  we  must  put  what  pack  first,"  observed  Soapey,  writing  the  words 
"Mr.  Puffingtons  hounds" at  the  top  of  the  paper.  "Well/'  said  he, 
writing  on,  "  this  stunning  pack  had  a  splendid  run." 

"No,  not  stunning  pack,  growled  Jack,  "  splendid  pack— this  splendid 
pack  had  a  stunning  run." 

"  Stop!"  exclaimed  Soapey,  writing  it  down ;  "well,"  said  he,  looking: 
up,  "  I've  got  it." 

"  This  stunning  pack  had  a  splendid  run,"  repeated  Jack,  squinting  away 
at  the  ceiling. 

"  I  thought  you  said  splendid  pack,"  observed  Soapey. 

«  So  I  did,"  replied  Jack. 

"  You  said  stunning  just  now,"  rejoined  he. 

"  Ah,  that  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue,*'  said  Jack.  "  This  splendid  pack 
had  a  stunning  run,"  repeated  Jack,  appealing  again  to  his  cigar  for  in- 
spiration ;  "  well  then,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "you  just  go  on  as  usual, 
you  know,"  continued  he,  with  a  flourish  of  his  great  red  hand. 

"  As  usual !"  exclaimed  Soapey,  "  you  don't  suppose  one's  pen  goes  of 
itself." 

"  Why  no,"  replied  Jack,  knocking  the  ashes  off  his  cigar  on  to  the 
arabesque-patterned  tapestry  carpet — "  why  no,  not  exactly ;  but  these 
things,  you  know,  are  a  good  deal  matter  of  course ;  just  describe  what  you 
saw,  you  know,  and  butter  Puff  well,  that's  the  mam  point." 

"  But  you  forget,"  replied  Soapey,  tt  I  don't  know  the  country,  I  don't 
know  the  people,  I  don  t  know  anything  at  all  about  the  run — I  never 
once  looked  at  the  hounds." 

"  That's  nothin',"  replied  Jack,  "  there  M  bejrienty  like  you  in  that  re- 
spect.   However,"  continued  he,  gathering  himself  up  in  his  chair  u  if 
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for  an  effort,  "you  can  say — let  me  see' what  you  can  say — you  can  say, 
this  splendid  pack  had  a  stunning  run  from  Hollyburn  Hanger,  the  pro- 
perty of  its  truly  popular  master,  Mr.  Pumngton,  or — stop/'  said  Jack, 
checking ■  himself,  "say,  the  property. of  its  truly  popular  and  sporting 
master,  Mr.  Pumngton.  The  cover's  just  as  much  mine  as  it's  his,"  ob- 
served Jack';  "  it  belongs  to  old  Sir  Timothy  Tensthemain,  who's  vege- 
tating at  that  fashionable  waterine-place,  Boulogne-aur-mer,but  Puff  says 
hell  buy  when  it  ever  comes  to  the  hammer,  so  we'll  flatter  him  by  con- 
sidering it  his  already,  just. as  we  natter  him  by  calling  him  a  sportsman 
—sportsman  /"  added  Jack,  with  a  sneer,  "  he's  just  as.  much  taste  for 
the  thing  as  a  cow." 

"  Well,"  said  Sponge,  looking  up,  "  I've  got  truly  popular  and  sporting 
master,  Mr.  Pumngton,"  adding,  "  hadn't  we  better  say  something  about 
the  meet  and  the  grand  spread  here  before  we  begin  with  the  run?  ' 

"  True,"  replied  Jack,  after  along-drawn  whiff  and  another  adjustment 
of  the  end  of  his  cigar;  "say  that  a  splendid  field  of  well-appointed  sports- 


"  A  splendid  field  of  well-appointed  sportsmen,"  wrote  Sponge. 

"Among  whom  we  recognised  several  distinguished  strangers  and 
members  of  Lord  Scamperdale's  hunt.  That  means  you  and  I,"  ob- 
served Jack. 

"  Of  Lord  Scamperdale's  hunt — that  means  you  and  I" — read  Soapey, 
as  he  wrote  it. 

"  But  you're  not  to  put  in  that ;  you're  not  to  write  '  that  means  you 
and  V  my  man,"  observed  Jack. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  that  was  part  of  the  sentence,"  replied  Soapey. 

"  No,  no ;"  said  Jack,  "  I  meant  to  say  that  you  and  I  were  the  distin- 
guished strangers  and  members  of  Lord  Scamperdale's  hunt ;  but  that's 
between  ourselves  you  know." 

"Good,"  said  Soapey;  "then  111  strike  that  out,"  running  his  pen 
through  the  words  "that  means  you  and  I."  "Now  get  on,"  said  ne, 
appealing  to  Jack,  adding  "  we've  a  deal  to  do  yet." 

"  Say,"  said  Jack,  "  after  partaking  of  the  well-known  profuse  and 
splendid  hospitality  of  Hanby  House,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  Holly- 
burn  Hanger,  where  a  fine  seasoned  fox — though  some  said  he  was  a  bag 


"Did  they?"  exclaimed  Soapey,  adding,  "well,  I  thought  he  went 
away  rather  queerly." 

"  Oh,  it  was  only  old  Quilter,  the  brewer,  who  runs  down  every  run  he 
doesn't  ride." 

"  Well,  never  mmd,"  replied  Soapey,  "  we'll  make  the  best  of  it,  what- 
ever it  was ;"  writing  away  as  he  spoke,  and  repeating  the  words  "  bag 
one"  as  he  penned  them. 

"  Broke  away,"  continued  Jack — 

"  In  view  of  the  whole  field,"  added  Soapey. 

"Just  so,"  assented  Jack. 

"  Every  hound  scoring  to  cry,,  and  making  the— the— the— what  d'ye 
call  the  thing?"  asked  Jack. 

•  country,    suggested,  soapey. 

"  No,"  replied  Jack,  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Hill  and  dale  ?"  tried  Soapey  again. 

"  Welkin !"  exclaimed  Jack,  hitting  it  off  himself— "makin'  the  welkin 
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ring  with  their  melody !  makm'  the  welkin  ring  with  their  melody,*9  re- 
peated he,  with  exultation. 

"  Capital!"  observed  Sponge,  as  he  wrote  it. 

"  Equal  to  Iittielegs,"*  said  Jack,  squinting  his  eyes  inside  out 

"  We'll  make  a  grand  thing  of  it,"  observed  Soapey. 

u  So  we  wiU,"  replied  Jack,  adding,  "  if  we  had  bat  a  book  of  potry 
we'd  weave  in  some  lines  here.  You  liaven't  a  book  o'  no  sort  with  you 
thai  we  could  prig  a  little  potry  from?"  asked  he. 

"  No,"  replied  Sponge,  thoughtfully.  "  I'm  afraid  not ;  indeed,  Fm 
rare  not.  I Ve  got  iiothia*  bnt 4  Moggs  Cab  Fares,' and  *  Riiff^e  Guide  to 
the  Turf.'" 

*  Ah,  those  won't  do,"  observed  Jack,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  "But 
stay,"  said  he,  "there  are  some  books  over  yonder,"  pointing  to  the  top  of 
an  Indian  cabinet,  and  squinting  in  a  totally  different  direction.  "  Let's 
see  what  they  are,"  added  he,  rising,  and  stumping  away  to  where  they 
stood.  "  I  PromesBi  Sposi,"  read  he  off  the  back  of  one :  "  what  can  that 
mean  ?  Ah,  it's  Latin,"  said  he,  opening  the  volume.  "  Contes  a  ma 
Fille,"  read  he  off  the  back  of  another.  "  That  sounds  Hke  racm',"  ob- 
served he,  opening  the  volume:  "it's  Latin,  too,"  said  he,  returning* it. 
"  However,  never  mind,  well '  sugar  Puff's  milk,'  as  Mr.  Bragg  would 
say,  without  potry."  So  saying,  Mr.  Spraggon  stumped  back  to  his  easy 
chair.  "  Well,  now,"  said  he,  seating  himself  comfortably  in  it,  "  let's 
see,  where  did  we  go  first  ?  He  broke  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cover,  and 
crossing  the  brook,  made  straight  for  Fleecyhaugh  Water  Meadows,  over 
which  you  may  say  there's  always  a  ravishing  scent." 

"  Have  you  got  that  ?"  asked  Jack,  after  what  he  thought  a  sufficient 
lapse  of  time  for  writing  it 

"  lavishing  scent,"  repeated  Soapey,  as  he  wrote  the  words. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Jack,  smoking  and  considering.  u  From  there," 
continued  he,  "  he  made  a  bit  of  a  bend,  as  if  inclining  for  the  plantations 
at  Winstead,  but,  changing  his  mind,  he  faced  the  rising  ground,  and 
crossing  over  nearly  the  highest  part  of  Shillington  Hill,  made  direct  for 
the  little  village  of  Berrington  Roothings  below." 

"  Stop!"  exclaimed  Sponge,  "  I  haven't  got  half  that ;  I've  only  got  to 
the  plantations  at  Winstead."  Sponge  made  play  with  his  pen,  and  pre- 
sently held  it  up  in  token  of  being  done. 

"  Well,"  pondered  Jack,  "  there  was  a  check  there.  Say,"  continued 
he,  addressing  himself  to  Soapey,  "  Here  the  hounds  came  to  a  check." 

"  Here  the  hounds  came  to  a  check,"  wrote  Soapey.  "  Shall  we  say 
anything  about  distance  ?"  asked  he. 

u  P'raps  we  may  as  well,"  replied  Jack.  "  We  shall  have  to  stretch 
it  though  a  bit.1' 

"  Let's  see,"  continued  he ;  "  from  the  cover  to  Berrington  Roothinga 
over  by  Shillington  Hill  and  Fleecyhaugh  Water  Meadows  will  be — say, 
two  miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles  at  the  most,—- call  it  four,  well  four 
miles, — say  four  miles  in  twelve  minutes,  twenty  miles  an  homy— too 
quick,  —  four  miles  in  fifteen  minutes,  sixteen  miles  an  hour;  no — I 
think  p'raps  it'll  be  safer  to  lump  the  distance  at  the  end,  and  put  in  a 
place  or  two  that  nobody  knows  the  name  ofj  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  were  not  out." 

*  The  Poetical  Recorder  of  the  Doings  of  the  Dublin  Garrison  dogs,  in  BtWt 
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'<  Bat  those  who  were  out  will  blab,  won't  they?19  asked  Soapey. 

"  Only  to  each  other,"  replied  Jack.  "  They'll  all  stand  up  for  the 
truth  of  it  as  against  strangers*  You  need  never  be  afraid  of  over- 
eggin'  the  puddin'  for  those  that  were  out." 

"  Well,  then,"  observed  Soapey,  looking  at  his  paper  to  report  pro- 
gress, '<  we've  got  the  hounds  to  a  check.  '  Here  the  hounds  came  to  a 
check,'"  read  he. 

"  Ah  I  now,  then/'  said  Jack,  in  a  tone  of  disgust,  "  we  must  say 
aummut  handsome  of  Bragg ;  and  of  all  conceited  animals  under  the  sun, 
he  certainly  is  the  most  conceited.  I  never  saw  such  a  man  1  How  that 
unfortunate,  infatuated  master  of  his  keeps  him,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
imagine.  Master!  faith,  Bragg's  the  master"  continued  Jack,  who  now 
began  to  foam  at  the  mouth.  "  He  laughs  at  old  Piiff  to  his  face ;  yet 
it's  wonderful  the  influence  Bragg  has  over  him.  I  really  believe  he  has 
talked  Puff  into  believing  that  there's  not  such  another  huntsman  under 
the  sun,  and  really  he's  as  great  a  muff  as  ever  walked.  He  can  jus* 
dress  the  character,  and  that's  all,"  so  saying,  Jack  wiped  his  mouth  on 
the  sleeve  of  his  red  coat  preparatory  to  displaying  Mr.  Bragg  upon 

"  Well,  now  we  are  at  fault,"  said  Jack,  motioning  Soapey  to  resume ; 
"we  are  at  fault;  now  say,  'but  Mr.  Bragg,  who  had  ridden  gallantly 
on  his  favourite  bay,  as  fine  an  animal  as  ever  went,  though  somewhat 

Smark  of  mouth '    He  is  a  good  horse,  at  least  was/9  observed 
c;  adding,  "  I  sold  Puff  him." 

"  Sure  to  be  a  good'un  then,"  replied  Sponge,  with  a  wink ;  adding, 
"  I  wonder  if  he'd  like  to  buy  any  more." 

«  We'll  talk  about  that  after,"  replied  Jack,  "  at  present  let  us  get 
on  with  our  run." 

"  Well,"  said  Soapey,  <<  I've  got  it :  '  Mr.  Bragg,  who  had  ridden  gal- 
lantry on  his  favourite  bay,  as  fine  an  animal  as  ever  went,  though  some- 
what past  mark  of  mouth '  " 

u  '  Was  well  up  with  his  hounds,' "  continued  Jack,  " '  and  with  a 
gently  Rantipole  I  and  a  single  waive  of  his  arm,  proceeded  to  make  one 
of  those  scientific  casts  for  which  this  eminent  Huntsman  is  so  justly 
celebrated.9  Justly  celebrated!"  repeated  Jack,  spitting  on  the  carpet 
with  a  hawk  of  disgust ;  "  the  conceited  and  self- sufficient  bit  of  a  bantam 
cock,  he  never  made  a  cast  worth  a  copper,  or  rode  a  yard  but  when  he 
thought  somebody  was  looking  at  him." 

"  Tve  got  it,"  said  Soapey,  who  had  plied  his  pen  to  good  purpose. 

"  Justly  celebrated,"  repeated  Jack,  with  a  snort  like  a  horse  taking 
right.  "  WeU,  then,  say,  '  Hitting  off  the  scent  like  a  workman,' — big 
H,  you  know,  for  a  fresh  sentence, — ( they  went  away  again  at  score,  and 
passing  by  Moorlinch  farm-buildings,  and  threading  the  strip  of  plantation 
by  Bexley  Burn,  he  crossed  Silverbury  Green,  leaving  Longford  Hutch 
to  the  right,  and  passing  straight  on  by  the  gibbet  at  Harpen.'  Those 
are  all  bits  of  places,"  observed  Jack,  "  that  none  but  the  country  folks 
know  ;  indeed,  I  shouldn't  have  known  them  but  for  shootm'  over  them 
when  a  boy.     Well  now,  have  you  got  all  that?"  asked  he. 

"  *  Gibbet  at  Harpen,'"  read  Sponge,  as  he  wrote  it 

" *  Here,  then,  the  gallant  pack,  breaking  from  chase  to  view,' "  con- 
tinued Jack,  speaking  slowly,  " *  run  into  their  fox  in  the  open  close  upon 
Mountnessing  Wood,  evidently  his  point  from  the  first,  and  into  which  a 
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few  more  strides  would  have  carried  him.  It  was  as  fine  a  ran  as  ever 
was  seen,  and  the  hunting  of  the  hounds  wss  the  admiration  of  all  who 
saw  it.  The  distance  could'nt  have  been  less  than'— than— -what  shall 
we  say?"  asked  Jack. 

"  Teu,  twelve  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,"  suggested  Sponge. 
"  No/'  said  Jack,  "  that  would  be  too  much.    Say  ten ;"  adding,  "  that 
will  be  four  more  than  it  was." 

."  Never  mind,"  said  Soapey,  as  he  wrote  it;  "folks  like  good  measure 
with  runs  as  well  as  with  ribbons." 

"  Now  we  must  butter  Old  Puff,"  observed  Spraggon. 
"  What  can  we  say  for  him?"  asked  Soapey;  "  that  he  never  went  off 
iheToad?" 

"No,  by  Jove!"  said  Jack;  "you'll  spoil  all  if  vou  do  that:  better 
leave  it  alone  altogether  than  do  that.  Say,  '  the  justly  popular  owner 
of  this  most  celebrated  pack,  though  riding  good  fourteen  stone'  (he  rides 
far  more,"  observed  Jack;  "at  least  sixteen;  but  it'll  please  him  to 
make  out  that  he  can  ride  fourteen)  ( led  the  Welters,  on  his  famous 
chesnut  horse,  Tappey  Lappey." 

"  What  shall  we  say  about  the  rest  ?"  asked  Soapey;  "  Lumpleg, 
Charley  Slapp,  Guano,  and  all  those  ?" 

"  On,  say  nothin'  "  replied  Jack ;  "  we've  nothin'  to  do  with  nobody 
but  Puff;  and  we  couldn't  mention  them  without  bringin'  in  our  Flat 
Hat  men  too,  Blossomnose,  Fyle,  Fossick,  and  so  on.  Besides,  it  would 
spoil  all  to  say  that  Guano  was  up— people  would  say  directly  it  couldn't 
have  been  muoh  of  a  run  if  Guano  was  up.  You  might  finish  off," 
observed  Jack,  after  a  pause,  "  by  saying,  that  '  after  this  truly  brilliant 
affair,  Mr.  Puffington,  like  a  thorough  sportsman,  and  one  who  never 
thrashes  his  hounds  unnecessarily — unlike  some  masters,'  you  may  say, 
'  who  never  know  when  to  leave  off'  (that  will  be  a  hit  at  Old  Scamp," 
observed  Jack,  with  a  frightful  squint),  "  *  returned  to  Hanby  House, 
where  a  distinguished  party  of  sportsmen — '  or,  say  'a  distinguished 
party  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen* — that'll  please  the  ass  more—4  a  large 
party  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  partaking  of  his' — his  what 
shall  we  call  it?" 

"  Grub!"  suggested  Soapey. 

"  No,  no — summut  genteel — Mornin  Port-ish—  his— his— his  ■  ■ 
'  splendid  hospitality!'  "  concluded  Jack,  waving  his  arm  triumphantly 
over  his  head. 

"  Hard  work,  authorship!"  exclaimed  Soapey,  as  he  finished  writing, 
and  threw  down  the  pen. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Jack;  adding,  "  I  could  go  on  for  an 
hour." 

"  Ah,  you/— that's  all  very  well,"  replied  Soapey,  "  for  you,  squatting 
comfortably  in  the  luxurious  depths  of  your  arm-chair ;  but  consider  me, 
toiling  with  my  pen,  bothered  with  the  writing,  and  craning  at  the 
spelling.'' 

" Never  mind,  we've  done  it,"  replied  Jack;  adding,  "Puff  11  be 
as  pleased  as  Punch.  We've  polished  him  off  uncommon.  That's  just 
the  sort  of  account  to  tickle  the  beggar.  He'll  go  riding  about  the 
country,  showing1  it  to  everybody,  and  wondering  who  wrote  it" 

"  And  what  shall  we  send  it  to?— the  Sporting  Magazine,  or  what  ?" 
asked  Soapey. 
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"Sporting  Magazine! — no,"  replied  Jack;  "wouldn't  be  out  till 
nest  year-— quick's  the  word  in  these  railway  times.     Send  it  to  a  news- 

ngfoi 


paper— 2feJT#  Life,  or  one  of  the  Swillingford  papers.  Either  of  them 
would  be  glad  to  put  it  in." 

"  I  hope  they'll  be  able  to  read  it,"  observed  Soapey,  looking  at  the 
blotched  and  scrawled  manuscript. 

"  Trust  them  for  that,"  replied  Jack ;  adding  "  If  there's  any  word 
that  bothers  them,  they're  nothin'  to  do  but  look  in  the  Dictionary — 
these  folks  all  have  Dictionaries." 

Just  then  a  little  buttony  page,  in  green  and  gold,  came  in  to  ask  if 
there  were  any  letters  for  the  post;  and  our  friends  hastily  made  up  their 
packet,  directing  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Swillingford  "  Guide  to  Globt. 
and  Freeman's  Friend;"  words  that  in  die  hurried  style  of  Mr. 
Sponge's  penmanship  looked  very  like  "  Gums  to  Grog,  and  Free- 
man's  Friend." 

Chapter  XLIII. 

Thoe  was  when  the  independent  borough  of  Swillingford  supported 
two  newspapers,  or  rather  two  editors,  the  editor  of  the  Swillingford 
Patriot,  and  the  editor  of  the  Swillingford  Guide  to  Glory  ;  but  those 
were  stirring  days,  when  politics  ran  high  and  votes  and  corn  com- 
maoded  good  prices.  The  papers  were  never  very  prosperous  concerns, 
as  may  be  supposed  when  we  say  that  the  circulation  of  the  former  at 
its  best  time  was  barely  seven  hundred,  while  that  of  the  latter  never 
exceeded  a  thousand. 

They  were  both  started  at  the  reform  times,  when  the  reduction  of 
the  stamp-duty  brought  so  many  aspiring  candidates  for  literary  fame 
into  the  field,  and  for  a  time  they  were  conducted  with  all  the  bitter 
hostility  that  a  contracted  neighbourhood,  and  a  constant  crossing  by  the 
editors  of  each  other's  path,  could  engender.  The  competition,  too,  for 
advertisements,  was  keen,  and  the  editors  were  continually  taunting  each 
other  with  taking  them  for  the  duty  alone.  iEneas  M'Quirter  was  the 
editor  of  the  Patriot,  and  Felix  Grimes  that  of  the  Guide  to  Glory. 

M'Quirter,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  a  Scotchman — a  big,  broad- 
shouldered  Sawney— formidable  in  "slacks/'  as  he  called  his  trousers, 
and  terrific  in  kilts ;  while  Grimes  was  a  native  of  Swillingford,  an  ex- 
scnoolmaster  and  parish  clerk,  and  now  an  auctioneer,  a  hatter,  a  dyer 
and  bleacher,  a  paper-hanger,  to  which  the  wits  said  when  he  set  up  his 
paper,  he  added  the  trade  of  "  stainer." 

At  first  the  rival  editors  carried  on  a  "  war  to  the  knife"  sort  of  con- 
test with  each  other,  each  denouncing  his  adversary -in  terms  of  the  most 
unmeasured  severity.  In  this  they  were  warmly  supported  by  a  select 
knot  of  admirers,  to  whom  they  read  their  weekly  effusions  at  their 
respective  "  houses  of  call"  the  evening  before  publication.  Gradually 
the  fire  of  bitterness  began  to  pale,  and  the  excitement  of  Mends  to  die 
out;*M<Quirter  presently  put  forth  a  signal  of  distress.  To  accommodate 
"a  large  and  influential  number  of  its  subscribers  and  patrons,"  he  de- 
termined to  publish  on  a  Tuesday  instead  of  on  a  Saturday  as  heretofore, 
whereupon  Mr.  Grimes,  who  had  never  been  able  to  fill  a  single  sheet 
perly,  now  doubled  his  paper,  lowered  his  charge  for  advertisements, 
[hinted  at  his  intention  of  publishing  an  occasional  supplement. 
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However  exciting  it  may  be  for  a  time,  parties  soon  tire  of  carrying 
on  a  losing  game  for  the  mere  sake  of  abusing  each  other,  and  JEneaw 
M'Quirter  not  being  behind  the  generality  of  me  countrymen  in  "  can- 
niness"  and  shrewdness  of  intellect,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  waa 
no  use  doing  so  in  this  case,  especially  as  the  few  remaining  friends  wbo 
still  applauded,  would  be  very  sorry  to  subscribe  anything  towards 
the  expense.  He  therefore  very  quietly  negotiated  the  sale  of  his 
paper  to  the  rival  editor,  and  having  concluded  a  satisfactory  bargain,  he 
very  quietly  placed  the  bulk  of  his  property  in  the  poke  of  his  plaid, 
and  walked  out  of  Swillingford  just  as  if  bent  on  taking  the  air  as  usual, 
leaving  Mr.  Grimes  in  undisputed  possession  of  both  papers,  who  forth- 
with commenced  leading  both  Whig  and  Tory  mind,  the  one  on  the 
Tuesday,  the  other  on  the  Saturday,  as  before. 

The  pot  and  pipe  companions  of  course  saw  how  things  were,  but  the 
majority  of  the  readers  living  in  the  country,  just  continued  to  pin  their 
faith  to  the  printed  declarations  of  their  oracles,  while  Grimes  kept  up 
the  delusion  of  sincerity  by  every  now  and  then  fulminating  a  tremen- 
dous denunciation  against  his  trimming,  vacillating,  inconsistent  op- 
ponent on  the  Tuesday,  and  then  retaliating  with  equal  vigour  upon 
himself  on  the  Saturday.  He  wrote  his  own  "  leaders,"  both  Whig  and 
Tory,  the  arguments  of  one  side  pointing  out  answers  for  the  other. 
Sometimes  he  led  the  way  for  a  triumphant  refutal,  while  the  general 
tone  of  the  articles  was  quite  of  the  "  upset  a  ministry"  style.  Indeed, 
Grimes  strutted  and  swaggered  as  if  the  fate  of  the  nation  rested  with  him. 

The  papers  themselves  were  not  very  flourishing-looking  concerns,  the 
wide-spread  paragraphs,  the  staring  type,  the  catching  advertisements, 
forming  a  curious  contrast  to  the  close  packing  of  the  Times.  The 
"  Gutta  Percha  Company *  u  Locock's  Female  Pills,"  "  Keating's  Cough 
Lozenges,"  and  the  "  Triumphs  of  Medicine,"  all  with  staring  woodcuts 
and  royal  arms  occupied  conspicuous  places  in  every  paper.  A  new 
advertisement  was  a  novelty.  However,  the  two  papers  answered  a 
great  deal  better  than  either  did  singly,  and  any  lack  of  matter  was  easily 
supplied  from  the  magazines  and  new  books.  In  this  department,  indeed 
in  the  department  of  elegant  light  literature  generally,  Mr.  Grimes  was 
ably  assisted  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Lucy,— -a  young  lady  of  a  certain  age 
— say  liberal  thirty — with  a  considerable  taste  for  sentimental  poetry,  and 
who  generally  filled  the  poet's  corner  with  her  own  effusions.  This  assist- 
ance enabled  Grimes  to  look  after  his  auctioneering,  bleaching  and  paper* 
hanging  concerns;  and  it  so  happened,  that  when  the  foregoing  run  ar- 
rived at  the  office  he,  having  seen  the  next  paper  ready  for  press,  had  gone 
to  Mr.  Vespers,  some  ten  miles  off,  to  paper  his  drawing-room,  conse- 
quently the  duties  of  deciding  upon  its  publication  devolved  on  Miss  Lucy. 
Now  she  was  a  most  refined,  puritanical  young  woman,  full  of  sentiment 
and  elegance,  wanting  to  be  a  lady  without  knowing  how,  and  entertained 
a  strong  objection  to  what  she  considered  the  inhumanities  of  the  chase. 
At  first  she  was  for  rejecting  the  article  altogether,  and  had  it  been  a  run 
with  the  Jingleford  harriers,  or  even,  we  believe,  with  Lord  Scamperdale's 
hounds,  she  would  have  consigned  it  to  the  ''  Balaam  box,"  but  seeing  it 
was  with  Mr.  PdEngton 's  hounds,  whose  house  they  had  papered,  and 
who  advertised  a  good  deal  with  them,  she  condescended  to  read  it ;  and 
though  her  delicacy  was  shocked  at  encountering  the  word  "  stunning^  at 
the  outset,  and  also  at  the  term  w  ravishing  scent"  further  on,  she  never- 
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theless  sent  the  manuscript  to  the  compositors,  after  making  such  altera- 
tions and  corrections  as  she  thought  would  fit  it  for  eyes  polite.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  article  appeared  in  the  following  form,  though 
whether  all  the  absurdities  were  owing  to  Miss  Lucy's  corrections,  or  the 
carelessness  of  the  writer,  or  printers  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  say.  The  errors,  some  of  them  arising  from  the 
mere  alteration  or  substitution  of  a  letter,  will  strike  a  sporting  reader 
more  than  a  general  one.  Thus  it  appeared  in  well-headed  type  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  sheet  of  the  Swimngford  Patriot  : — 


SPLENDID  RUN  WITH  MB.  PTJFFINGTON'S  HOUNDS. 
This  splendid  pack  had  a  superb  run  from  Hollyburn  Hanger,  the  property  of 
its  truly  popular  and  sporting  owner,  Mr.  Puffington.  A  splendid  field  of  well- 
appointed  sportsmen,  among  whom  we  recognised  several  distinguifthed  strangers, 
and  members  of  Lord  Scamperdale's  hunt,  were  present.  After  partaking  of  the 
well-known  prof  use  and  splendid  hospitality  of  Hanby  House,  they  proceeded  at 
once  to  Hollyburn  Hanger,  where  a  fine  seasonal  fox,  though  some  said  he  was  a 
bay  one,  broke  away  in  view  of  the  whole  pack,  every  hound  scorning  to  cry,  and 
making  the  welkin  ring  with  their  melody.  He  broke  at  the  low  end  of  the  cover, 
and  crossing  the  brook,  made  straight  for  ileecyhaugh  Water-Meadows,  over 
which  there  is  always  an  exquisite  perfume ;  from  there  he  made  a  slight  bend,  as 
if  inclining  for  the  plantations  at  Winstead,  but  changing  his  mind,  he  faced  the 
rising  ground,  and  crossing  over  nearly  the  highest  point  of  ShiOington  Hill,  made 
direct  for  the  little  village  of  Barrington  Boothings  below.  Here  the  hounds 
came  to  a  check,  but  Mr.  Bragg,  who  had  ridden  gallantly  on  his  favourite  bay,  as 
fine  an  animal  as  ever  went,  though  somewhat  past  work  of  mouth,  was  well  up 
with  his  hounds,  and  with  a  "  gentle  rantipole  I"  and  a  single  wave  of  his  arm, 
proceeded  to  make  one  of  those  scientific  rests  for  which  this  eminent  huntsman 
is  so  justly  celebrated.  Hitting  off  the  scent  like  a  coachman,  they  went  away 
again  at  score,  and  passing  by  Moorlinch  Farm-buildings,  and  threading  the  strip 
of  plantation  by  Bexley  Burn,  he  crossed  Silverbury  Green,  leaving  Longford 
Hutch,  to  the  right,  and  passing  straight  on  by  the  gibbet  at  Harpen.  Here,  then, 
the  gallant  pack,  breaking  from  chase  to  view,  ran  into  their  box  in  the  open 
close  upon  Mountnessing  Wood,  evidently  his  point  from  the  first,  and  into  which 
a  few  more  strides  would  have  carried  him.  It  was  as  fine  a  run  as  ever  was  seen, 
and  the  grunting  of  the  hounds  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  it  The 
tifataiHf*  could  not  have  been  less  than  ten  miles  as  the  cow  goes.  The  justly 
popular  owner  of  this  most  celebrated  pack,  though  riding  good  fourteen  stones, 
led  the  Walters  on  his  famous  chesnut  horse  Tappey  Lappey.  After  this  truly 
brilliant  affair,  Mr.  Pufimgton,  like  a  thorough  sportsman,  and  one  who  never 
thrashes  his  hounds  unnecessarily — unlike  some  masters  who  never  know  when  to 
leave  off— returned  to  Hanby  House,  where  a  distinguished  party  of  noblemen  and 
i  were  psilnkipg  of  his  splendid  hospitality. 


(  122  ) 


THE  SURVEY  OF  THE  EUPHRATES  * 

-  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  publication  of  this  long-expected 
account  of  the  "  Survey  of  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,"  with  notices 
of  the  countries  immediately  adjacent,  will  have  the  effect  of  arousing' 
the  attention  of  the  British  merchant,  and  of  the  public  generally,  to 
the  resources  of  these  great  neglected  rivers,  whose  snores  are  still  fertile 
and  well  peopled,  but  unknown  and  uncared  for. 

The  delay  that  has  occurred  in  the  publication  of  this  first  volume  of  a 
great  national  work  is  briefly  but  satisfactorily  explained  by  Colonel 
Chesney.  The  work  itself,  including  the  laying  down  the  materials  col- 
lected during  the  survey,  the  introductory  geographical  sketch  of  the 
countries  with  which  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  have  been  intimately 
connected  from  the  earliest  times,  the  author's  preliminary  journeys  and. 
surveys — the  calculations  of  the  astronomical  observations — the  historical 
resutni  of  the  leading  events  connected  with  the  nations  by  which  the, 
same  countries  have  been  successively  occupied,  and  the  history  of  the  Ex- ' 
pedition  itself,  comprised  a  mass  of  matter  which  would  alone  have  taken 
the  better  part  of  a  life  to  elaborate. 

But  delays  of  a  petty  and  vexatious  character  also  arose  during  the 
progress  of  this  great  labour.  The  illustrations  selected  by  the  officers  to 
elucidate  the  Expedition  were  put  in  hand  at  the  earliest  moment,  with  a 
clear  understanding  that  two  would  be  completed  each  week ;  but,  when 
nearly  five  years  had  elapsed,  Colonel  Chesney  was  obliged  to  seek 
redress  in  a  court  of  law,  and  a  verdict  was  scarcely  obtained,  with  the 
prospect  of  the  immediate  completion  of  the  plates,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  take  the  command  of  the  artillery  in  China. 

The  alternative  of  postponing,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  publication 
of  the  work,  or  of  going  on  half-pay,  placed  Colonel  Chesney  in  a  state 
of  painful  embarrassment.  He  had  incurred  a  serious  outlay,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  recover,  if  possible ;  and  he  was  most  anxious  for  the 

C1  lication  of  the  work,  in  furtherance  of  which,  part  of  the  funds  granted 
been  drawn  from  the  Treasury ;  while,  on  tne  other  hand,  his  posi- 
tion as  a  soldier  of  fortune  would  not  justify  him  in  making  such  a  sacri- 
fice as  that  of  quitting  active  service,  particularly  as  he  had  been  serving 
without  pay  when  commanding  the  Expedition ;  and  neither  the  minute 
regarding  an  increase  of  army  rank,  nor  the  repayment  of  the  expenses 
incurred  previously  to  the  Expedition,  had  been  realised  by  government ; 
the  hope  also  of  assistance  from  the  Board  of  Control  and  India  House 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  work  had  been  disappointed. 

These  untoward  events  were  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  most  active  and 
interested  parties  in  office  at  the  time,  when  the  survey  and  navigation 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were  first  resolved  upon,  had  seceded  from 
office  even  before  the  expedition  left  this  country.     And  those  who  suc- 

*  The  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  carried 
on  by  order  of  the  British  Government,  in  the  years  1835,  1836,  and  1887.  Pre- 
ceded by  Geographical  and  Historical  Notices  of  the  Regions  situated  between  the 
Bivers  Nile  and  Indus.  In  four  volumes,  with  fourteen  Maps  and  Charts,  and 
embellished  with  ninety-seven  Plates,  besides  numerous  Wood-cuts.  By  Lieut- 
Colonel  Chesney,  IUL,  F.R.S.,  F.B.G.S. ;  Colonel  in  Asia ;  Commander  of  the  Ex- 
pedition.   By  authority.    (VoL  1st)    Longman  and  Co. 
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oeeded  them  either  entertained  opinions  hostile  to  its  objects,  or  viewed 
them  with  indifference. 

The  project,  which  took  its  origin  in  Colonel  Chesney  a  preliminary  ex* 
plorations  m  1830,  was  first  laid  before  the  British  government  through  the 
late  and  present  ambassadors  at  the  Forte,  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  and  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning ;  and  it  was  taken  up  warmly  by  the  late  King  William  IV., 
by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Goderich,  Mr.  Grant  (now  Lord 
Glenelg),  and  the  late  Bight  Hon.  John  Sullivan.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington also  manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  the  success  of  the  enter* 
prise ;  and  after  a  favourable  vote  had  been  passed  by  Parliament,  be 
addressed  an  official  note  of  instructions,  as  commanded  by  the  king,  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  in  which  it  is  especially  stated 
that  the  objects  of  the  Expedition  were  the  promotion  of  commerce  and 
general  interests  of  his  majesty's  subjects ;  and  in  which  it  is  further  par- 
ticularly recommended  to  Colonel  Chesney  "  to  bear  in  mind  the  necessity 
of  making  his  arrangements  in  such  a  manner  as  that  their  utility  may 
be  permanent  in  the  event  of  his  success." 

At  a  private  audience,  with  which  Colonel  Chesney  was  honoured  at 
St.  James's,  one  week  before  the  Expedition  sailed,  the  king  was  pleased 
to  add  to  his  commands  these  expressive  words  :  "  Remember,  sir,  that 
the  success  of  England  mainly  depends  upon  commerce,  and  that  yours  is 
a  peaceable  undertaking,  provided  with  the  means  of  opening  trade ;  I  do 
not  desire  war,  but  if  you  should  be  molested,  due  support  shall  not  be 
wanting." 

Lord  Ellenborough  had  succeeded  to  Lord  Goderich  at  the  Presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  new  president  exhibited  a  manifest  dis- 
taste to  the  objects  of  the  Expedition  at  tbe  onset  "  You  have  been 
already  informed,"  his  lordship  writes,  on  forwarding  his  majesty's  com- 
mands, "  that  his  majesty's  government  cannot  apply  to  Parliament  for 
any  grant  in  addition  to  that  of  20,000/.,  which  has  been  so  liberally 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  navigating  the 
Euphrates.  You  will  always  bear  in  mind  that  that  is  the  one  object  of 
your  Expedition,  and  that  scientific  inquiries,  however  interesting,  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  detain  you/* 

It  appears  from  these  supplemental  instructions  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  views  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Expedition  differed  materially 
from  those  entertained  by  the  king  and  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
latter  insisted  particularly  upon  the  opening  offered  by  the  navigation  of 
these  two  great  rivers  to  commerce  and  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  "  permanent  utility"  of  the  Expedition.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  viewed  the  project  as  a  simple  one  of  navigating  the  Euphrates, 
which  navigation  was,  according  to  the  same  instructions,  to  be  deemed 
accomplished  should  Colonel  Chesney  arrive  at  Bussorah  by  descending 
the  Euphrates,  and  which  was,  therefore,  successfully — it  may  be  said, 
triumphantly — accomplished;  while  scientific  inquiries,  upon  which  both 
navigation  and  commerce  may  be  said  to  depend,  are  designated  as  simply 
interesting,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  objects  of  detention.  It  it 
obvious  that  if  this  view  of  the  objects  of  the  Expedition  had  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  that  his  majesty's  wishes,  that  "  arrangements  should  be  made 
in  such  a  manner  as  then*  utility  might  be  permanent  in  the  event  of 
success,"  could  not  have  been  attended  to ;  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
great  work,  of  which  the  opening  part  is  now  before  us,  could  never  have 
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seen  the  light;  the  resources  to  commerce  and  civilisation  of  the  great 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  would  have  remained  as  ignored  as  they  were 
under  the  apathetic  Turks  before,  the  Expedition ;  and  the  survey  to  guide 
others  in  the  footsteps  of  a  pioneering  Expedition  would  never  have  been 
made,  still  less  put  on  paper. 

Sir  John  C.  Hobhouse  was,  upon  attaining  office,  more :  zealous  in  the 
cause ;  but  still  he  never  felt  for  it,  nor  for  any  of  its  members,  the  interest 
which  could  only  be  felt  by  its  originators.  Those  with  whom  the  enter- 
prise originated  were  all  gone  bye,  or  out  of  power.  And  whether,  as 
supposed  by  some,  owing  to  Muscovite  influence  or  to  mere  indifference 
on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  certain  it  is,  that  the  prominent  feeling 
entertained  from  the  time  that  a  British  steamer  first  floated  on  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Biblical  rivers  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  undertaking, 
was  to  see  it  back  again,  that  all  responsibilities  might  be  done  away  with, 
and  the  Expedition  itself  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion. 

It  if  not  likely,  however,  that  when  the  real  state  of  things  is  fairly 
and  properly  placed  before  the  public,  that  the  easy  navigation  of  these 
great  rivers,  the  fertility,  population  and  resources  of  their  shores,  and  of 
the  adjacent  countries,  is  made  known,  and  an  adequate  survey  is  pub- 
lished, as  to  enable  any  spirited  company  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Expedition,  that,  to  use  Colonel  Chesney's  own  words,  "  two  such  noble 
rivers  will  be  allowed  to  continue  to  expend  their  waters  without  being 
rendered  every  year  more  and  more  serviceable  to  mankind." 

Already  we  perceive  by  the  announcements  made  in  the  daily  papers, 
that  the  Turks  are  about  to  avail  themselves,  first  of  the  results  obtained 
by  the  Expedition,  and  to  resuscitate  the  port  of  Sinbad  the  sailor.  An 
admiral,  and  about  fifty  engineer  officers  and  ship-builders,  passed, 
according  to  last  advices,  through  Mosul  on  their  way  to  Bussorah, 
where  they  intend  to  make  a  dock,  build  ships,  and  launch  a  fleet. 
This,  however,  like  the  model  form  at  San  Stefano,  the  Turkish  Bir- 
minghams  at  Zeitun  Burnu  and  Maori  Koi,  and  other  vast  projects, 
hastily  adopted  and  as  hastily  abandoned,  will  turn  out  a  failure.  There 
is  no  wood  for  building  ships  at  Bussorah,  nor  are  the  Turks  likely  to 
organise  a  system  of  transport  for  wood  from  the  Taurus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  would  be  a  system  of  peculation  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
rivers.  A  knot  of  European  adventurers,  driven  to  the  exercise  of  their 
inventive  faculties,  by  want  and  disgrace,  brought  about  by  insurrec- 
tionary practices  in  their  own  countries,  may  suggest  to  the  Turk,  so 
easily  duped  and  so  open  to  flattery,  that  the  power  of  the  Arabs  of  old 
may  be  resuscitated  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  new  territories  in 
Araby  the  Spicy  be  gained  over  to  the  sultan's  rule  and  his  ministers' 
treasuries,  the  power  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Persian  Gulf  effectually 
humbled,  and  her  "  ambitious  designs "  frustrated ;  there  will  be  some 
money  spent,  some  first  preliminary  measures  taken,  some  two  or  three 
trees  cut  down  and  floated  along  the  waters  of  the  great  rivers,  a  dock 
will  be  partially  cleared  out,  a  ship  will  be  laid  down— on  paper,  two  or 
three  employes  will  die  of  the  Bussorah  fever,  distance  and  slow  progress 
will  be  followed  by  disgust,  and  the  debilitated  and  impoverished  sur- 
vivors will  seek  employment  among  the  Anglo-Indians,  whom  they  went 
forth  to  humiliate,  or  they  will  slowly  retrace  their  steps  to  put  in  claims 
for  indemnities  which  will  be  as  little  heeded  as  they  would  be  in  this 
country. 
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The  power  and  the  sway  of  the  Turk  is  gone  by  on  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  There  is  a  satrap  at  Baghdad,  and  a  lieutenant  at 
MosnL  There  are  also  satraps  of  the  empire  at  Aleppo  and  Damascus. 
Bat  they  are  all  ruling  for  themselves.  Independence  of  the  mother 
(government  increases  with  distance ;  and  the  Pasha  of  Baghdad  and  his 
hentenant  at  Mosul,  obliged  to  raise  and  support,  at  the  expense  of  his 
satrapy  or  pashalik,  the  troops,  regular  and  irregular,  mounted  and  on 
root,  by  which  they  alone  can  keep  the  neighbouring  tribes  in  subjection, 
or  collect  the  state  revenue,  they  look  upon  themselves  as  kings  in  their 
own  territories,  and  uphold  what  is  merely  a  nominal  subjection  to  the 
will  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  ever  elapses, 
that  the  Pasha  of  Baghdad  does  not  openly  throw  off  all  allegiance 
whatsoever,  and  as  he  does  unto  others  so  also  others  do  unto  him,  and 
his  own  mutsellim,  or  Hentenant,  at  Bussorah,  very  often,  when  called 
upon  to  tender  in  accounts,  rebels  against  his  master's  authority.  The 
tracts  that  lie  between  the  rivers  (Mesopotamia)  and  beyond  them, 
Arabia  on  the  one  hand,  Kurdistan  on  the  other,  are  populated  by  races 
hostile  to  the  Turk,  sinewy  dwellers  on  the  plains,  who  lead  their  flocks 
from  one  distant  pasturage  to  another,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  or  traverse  the  desert  in  caravans  of  camels,  or  in  predatory  troops, 
and  who  are  every  now  and  then  in  open  rebellion,  or  sacking  the  towns 
of  their  nominal  masters:  or  hardy  mountaineers,  bidding  defiance  in 
their  rocky  retreats  to  the  effeminate  Osmanlis;  both  parties  having 
their  own  patriarchs  and  chieftains,  and  all  acknowledging  no  allegiance 
or  tribute  to  the  Turk  but  that  which  is  forced  from  them  by  the  im- 
perious necessity  of  frequenting  commercial  towns,  or  by  the  oft-repeated 
raids  of  his  enemies.  Then  again,  tranquil  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
rivers,  are  many  peaceful,  pastoral,  or  agricultural  tribes,  from  whom 
tribute  is  levied  by  Turk  and  by  Arabs  alike,  and  who  only  sigh  in  the 
miseries  of  such  an  untoward  position,  for  any  government,  no  matter 
from  whence  it  came,  that  would  be  so  far  paternal  and  have  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  hand  to  be  enabled  to  protect  them  in  avocations  of  a 
peaceful,  productive,  and  industrious  character.  Many  tribes  of  this  de- 
scription, overawed  by  the  appearance  of  two  steam-vessels  and  of  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  made  tenders  of  allegiance  to  Colonel  Chesney,  and 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  a  close  and  most  intimate  alliance  with 
any  power  tnat  would  open  their  river-bathed  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets 
to  commerce  and  to  civilisation. 

Colonel  Chesney  has  in  this,  his  first  volume  (and  a  ponderous  book  it 
is,  reminding  one  of  the  good  old  times  of  publication,  when  long  travel 
and  careful  research  were  fittingly  enshrined  in  the  monumental  folio  or  im- 
posing quarto,  with  a  type  for  aged  eyes  to  revel  in,  a  luxurious  expanse 
of  margin,  and  every  here  and  there  an  engraving  or  lithograph,  to  still 
further  interest  the  reader,  and  rivet  his  attention  to  the  text),  the 
colonel  has,  we  say,  confined  himself  to  details  of  the  four  principal  rivers 
of  Western  Asia;  the  soundings  and  bearings  of  two  of  them — the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris — being  laid  down  on  charts,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  former  river,  extend  from  SumeTsat  to  the  sea ;  and,  in  that  of  the 
latter,  from  Mosul  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  These  charts  are  upon  a  scale 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  mile ;  amply  sufficient  for  all  possible 
purposes,  whether  of  navigation  or  to  enable  any  one  to  study  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  and  its  fitness  for  trade  or  colonisation.    Iran,  in 
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its  largest  sense,  Chaldea,  and  Armenia,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Assyria,  the  Russian  provinces,  Afghanistan,  and  Baluchistan,  Persia 
Proper,  and  its  [several  provinces,  are  successively  described,  with  ,  a 
-minuteness  and  a  carefulness  of  detail  such  as  has  never  before  been  at- 
tempted ;  and  such  as,  indeed,  could  only  have  been  attained  by  extensive 
travel ;  the  opportunities  of  the  expedition,  and  a  laborious,  intelligent, 
and  conscientious  sifting  of  the  materials  collected  by  others.  Colonel 
Chesney's  work  is,  in  this  respect,  a  model  of  honourable  treatment  of 
contemporaries — a  total  neglect  of  which  principle  we  have  lately  had 
to  animadvert  upon  severely,  as  applied  to  certain  otherwise  most  dis- 
tinguished and  successful  explorers  in  the  same  countries.  To  these 
chapters  of  high  and  permanent  interest  and  value,  Colonel  Cheaney 
has  added  one  of  a  more  theoretical  character,  in  which  he  enters 
upon  the  question  as  to  the  probability  of  the  country  about  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  being  the  seat  of  Paradise. 
There,  are  to  be  found  the  springs  and  separation  of  four  great  rivers  ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that,  as  we  have  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  on  the  one  hand,  so  also  die  Halys  and  the  Araxes  represent  the 
Pison  and  Gihon  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  other.  In  the  same  territory, 
Colonel  Chesney  finds  the  country  of  the  Cossaei,  or  of  the  Cushitee, 
whose  original  city — the  Cush  of  Scripture — the  colonel  shows  to  have 
been  near,  and  eastward  of  Colchis. 

The  geography  and  social  state  of  Asia  Minor  comes  next  under  con- 
sideration; ana  here,  also,  the  mass  of  materials  collected  in  recent 
times  would  have  repelled  any  from  the  task  who  was  not  endowed  with 
the  highest  spirit  of  industry  and  an  indomitable  perseverance  to  digest 
and  arrange  the  whole  into  order.  It  is  so  much  easier  (as  many  people 
find  to  their  advantage  in  this  great  metropolis)  to  criticise  than  to  do 
the  thing  oneself,  that  we  hesitate  to  express  a  feeling  that  had  we, 
however,  had  the  task  to  perform,  we  think  we  could  have  placed  the  geo- 
graphy of  Asia  Minor  in  a  different  light — in  the  position,  indeed,  with 
some  important  modifications,  in  which  it  stands  in  the  map  attached  to 
Saint  Martin's  admirable  "Histoire  des  Decouvertes  Geogpraphiques.'' 
But  then,  again,  what  labour  would  be  attendant  upon  such  a  task? 
The  separation  of  uplands  and  lowlands — the  demarcation  of  geonostic 
lines  and  groups — the  making  manifest  the  peculiar  hydrographies! 
phenomena  of  the  country — the  changes  that  have  taken]  place  in 
the  contour  of  the  land,  and  configuration  of  the  peninsula— and 
the  bringing  out  these  various  details  into  one  sensible  and  easily 
comprehensible  whole — what  pen-work  and  pencilling,  what  scales  ana 
comprehensible  whole— what  pen-work  and  pencilling,  what  scales  and 
ever  deign  to  look  at  these  toiled-for  results?  It  would  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  only  three  copies  of  the 
great  French  survey  of  the  territories  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea  in  this  country ;  yet,  before  the  Euphrates  as  a  ready  means 
of  transit,  and  next  to  the  Euphrates  in  a  commercial  and  political 
point  of  view,  we,  as  a  nation,  are  most  interested  in  the  geography  of 
that  very  tract  of  land. 

The  climate  and  productions,,  the  towns  and  villages,  the  mountains, 
rivers  and  valleys,  the  resources  and  social  condition  of  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Palestine,  &c,  are  next  fully  and  satisfactorily  detailed,  and  the  work 
concludes  with  a  description  of  Arabia,  such  as  may  be  truly  said  to  place  the 
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subject  in  an  entirely  new  point  of  view.     That  which  has  been  hitherto 
left  in  existing  maps  as  a  mere  blank  is  now  covered  with  fertile  or  pro- 
ductive hinds,  intersected  by  rivers  and  mountain  chains,  which  diversify 
the  climate  and  the  soil.  That  which  has  been  hitherto  uniformly  marked 
down  as  arid,  desert,  or  unknown  lands,  is  now  studded  with  towns  and 
villages.     For  a  proof  of  what  we  say,  we  would  simply  ask  any  one  to 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  map  of  Arabia,  drawn  by  Dr.  Plate  from 
Oriental  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  materials  furnished  by  Colonel 
Chesney,  by  the  late  surveys  of  the  officers  of  the  Honourable  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  and  the  travels  of  Wellstead  and  others,  and  to 
compare  it  with  any  other  previously  existing  map  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula.    "  No  corn  so  good,  no  dates  so  sweet,  as  those  of  £1  Yemamah," 
says  an  Arabic  proverb,  and  yet  El  Yemamah  is  that  very  territory  in 
Central  Arabia  which  is  marked  in  maps  as  the  "  Desert  of  Akhaf,  or  the 
Great  Desert  between  Mecca  and  Oman."     This  so-called  desert  is  in 
part  like  the  great  and  tolerably  well  peopled  country  to  the  north  of  it, 
called  Nejd,  which  signifies  an  elevated  upland  country,  by  which  the 
climate  is  considerably  modified.     It  is  intersected  by  mountain  chains,  as 
the  Jebel  Menakib,  which  are  lofty,  tree-bearing,  and  productive  of  water. 
It  has  rivers,  which  are  carried  away  in  waters  of  irrigations.     There  are 
seven  districts  enumerated  by  the  Arabian  geographers  in  El  Yemamah, 
as  named  after  their  canals  of  irrigation  (Felej),  as  Felej  el  Adi,  Felej  el 
Ekeme,  &c     The  great  Haj,  or  pilgrim  road  of  the  khalifa  from  Bagh- 
dad to  Mecca,  was  lined  by  numerous  and  splendid  caravanserais,  wells,  and 
reservoirs,  constructed  by  Zobeida,  the  renowned  wife  of  Harun  al  Reshid, 
and  by  Sultan  Melek  Shah.     In  Nejd  Proper  similar  innumerable  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  previously  existing  geographical  knowledge; 
and  as  to  Hadramaut,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Himyaritic  kingdom,  with 
its  interesting  cities,  its  ruins  of  an  extinct  civilisation,  and  its  undeci- 
phered  inscriptions,  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  it  in  connexion  with  our  own 
maritime  station  of  Aden,  to  hope  that  time  will  bring  us  from  thence 
even  still  further  treasures  of  knowledge. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  into  the  great  questions  which  are  pre- 
sented to  us  for  discussion  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude  as  that  presented 
to  the  public  by  Colonel  Chesney,  and  which  embraces  such  a  variety  of 
subjects  and  such  an  extent  of  territory.     We  observe  upon  the  litigated 
question  of  the  sites  of  the  primeval  Biblical  cities,  that  Colonel  Chesney 
identifies  Nineveh  with  the  ruins  opposite  Mosul,  Rehoboth  with  the 
castle  bearing  the  same  name,  Resen  with  Nimrud,  and  Calah  by  Major 
Rawlinson's  olden  authority  with  Holwan.     It  is  now  known  that  Major 
Rawlinson  identifies  Caiah  with  Nimrud,  while  we  see  by  the  daily  papers 
that  Layard  is  going  in  search  of  Resen  at  the  well-known  Ras  al  Ain 
in  Sinjar,  and  for -which  it  appears  that  the  name  of  Resh  Aina  has  been 
found.     Considering  the  position  of  Rehoboth  on  the  Euphrates,  that  of 
Resen  in  Sinjar  is  not  impossible ;  but  the  identification  of  Calah  with 
Nimrud  remains  open  to  almost  insuperable  objections.     Colonel  Chesney 
objects  somewhat  to  the  estimate  of  distance  given  to  the  formidable 
passes  between  Bushire  and  Shivaz.     "In  my  case,"  the  colonel  says, 
"this  distance  consumed  upwards  of  thirty-two  hours,  though  mounted  on 
an  Arab  horse  in  good  condition.1'    The  fact  is,  that  the  distances  objected 
to  as  too  small  are  given  in  miles  to  lay  down  upon  the  map,  and  not  in 
reference  to  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  and  the  tune  that  sometimes  even 
May.— vol,  lxxxix.  no.  cgcliil  k 
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hah?  a  mile  of  nearly  perpendicular  ascent  of  a  precipice  will  oecopfe 
The  pass  of  the  Taurus,  by  which  the  Pyramus  finds  its  way,  renowned 
in  olden,  but  undescribed  in  modern  times,  is  at  length  depicted  to  SB 
here  in  all  its  unrivalled  magnificence.  Boulders  of  basaltic  rocks,  we 
may  also  observe,  sometimes  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  tells,  or  mounds, 
which  constitute  the  most  remarkable  mature  of  northern  Syria ;  but 
they  are  also  sometimes  arranged  circularly  round  the  base  of  the  sane 
homata  of  olden  times,  as  if  in  some  primitive  architectural  disposition. 
The  gold  mask  discovered  at  the  marble  city  of  Zenobia,  by  Captain 
Lynch,  is  also  alluded  to*  This  mask  has  been  lately  exhibited  before 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  proclaimed  to  be  of  Assyrian  origin. 
This  appears  to  us  as  extremely  doubtful.     The  ruins  of  Zenobia  are  of 

r'  e  a  different  epoch,  and  the  mask  is  more  likely  to  be  a  remnant  of 
times  of  the  renowned  Queen  of  Palmyra.  The  bulbul  of  Persia,  we 
may  observe,  is  a  thrush,  but  not  exactly  our  thrush ;  and  for  indications 
of  gold  near  Seliski,  ought  to  be  read  grains,  or  small  masses  of  native 
gold  imbedded  in  granite — indications  convey  the  idea  as  if  the  presence 
of  gold  itself  had  not  been  positively  determined.  The  error,  however, 
may  not  be  with  Colonel  Chesney,  but  with  the  geologist  of  the  Expe- 
dition. 

The  second  volume  of  this  great  work  will  embrace  the  historical 
portions  of  the  inquiry,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  treated  with 
the  same  laborious  industry  and  truly  praiseworthy  and  conscientious 
regard  for  all  available  sources  of  information  which  characterise  the  vo- 
lume now  before  us. 


NATURE'S    ORNAMENTS. 
Br  Louisa  Stuart  Costello. 

FROM  RUCKEXT. 

Mensch!  es  ist  der  Schopftrag  Pracht 
All  Nature's  charms  and  loveliness 

Were  not  meant  for  man  alone ; 
Tho*  much  she  gives  him  to  possess, 

Yet  some  reserves  she  as  her  own. 
For  this,  the  nightingale  her  hour 

Has  chosen,  when  thou  sleep'st  at  night ; 
And  'tis  for  this  the  sweetest  flower 

Blooms  earliest  in  the  morning  light. 
The  fairest  painted  butterflies, 

Where  not  a  glance  regards  them,  shine ; 
The  whitest  pearl  in  ocean  lies, 

And  brightest  jewels  in  the  mine. 
Child !  for  thine  eye  and  ear  what  share 

Of  riches  crowd  from  eve  to  morn  1 
Then  to  thy  mother  something  spare 

With  which  she  may  herself  adorn. 


(     12*    ) 
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.~lfon*y*  Host  1  an*  S>-^  Vriwfh  tiraaMs^—Dunas 
of  uT<ramist  l'toistoi*"-- A  joke  worth  preearvu^- 
•  statistics-*-*4  Maria  di  Bohan."   "Rmuvmi — «  Lo  Courier  de  Lyon."  The 
i—"  Le  Sous-Frefefe  a'amufle"- TJne  Idee  Fixe"—11  Le  Baiser  de  rEtrier.w 
MademoiaeDe  Cico— Anecdotes — Pterlet  cm  the  Republic. 

Thbatbigals  6»ge  Easebb. — Easter  is  always  a  busy  anil  profitable 
theatrical  season  in  Paris*  And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  during  the 
Carnival  the  straggle  between  the  drama*  and  the  bakVroom  is  anything 
but  advantageous  to  the  former ;  while  in  Lent  the  concert-mania  rules 
with  sneh  exclusive  and  ultra-despotic  away,  that  by  the  end  of  the 
Holy  Week  one  becomes  as  siek  of  fata  sound  of  all  musical  instalments, 
no  aaatter  how  skilfully  they  may  be  handled)  as  the  Irish  agriculturists 
am  of  free  trade,  or  die  rresident  and  M.  Dupin  of  their  respective 
*  ml  There  is  no  escaping  the  infliction.  Immense  q^ScAtr , 
^  the  appearance  of  weal  and  instrumental  phenomena,  of 
nobody  ever  heard  or  cared  to  hear,  meet  your  Bewildered  eye 
in  «wr  street ;  injuriously- worded  reclames  occupy  the  last  page,  and 
even  slip  occasionally  into  the*  Monday  feutUUton  of  every  newspaper. 
Concert  tickets  are  showered  upon  yen  in  prolusion  by  your  friends, 
arqiMimfrnnoBS»  and  the  artiste  themselves ;  the  very  post  becomes  an 
aanrihary  in  this  simultaneous  attack  on  your  purse  and  patience,  until 
yon  at  length  become  so  utterly  reckless  as  to  confound  m  one  general 
anathema  M.  Erard's  satte  and  nis  pianos  into  the  bargain ;  M.  Gode- 
froid's  harp,  and  M.  Godefroid  himself,  for  playing  on  it. 

Judge,  then,  if  either  you  or  any  other  fellow-sufferer  are  likely  ^  to 
seek  a  remedy  for  your  exhaustion  in  a  half-empty  theatre,  and  to  give 
up  your  quiet  after-dinner  enjoyment  of  a  cigar  on  the  boulevard,  in 
oner  to  listen  to  the  different  varieties  of  the  genu*,  ours,  which  the 
managers  usually  send  out  one  after  other,  like  so  many  soap-bubbles, 
just  before  Passion  Week.  Pas  si  bautiquiers,  as  the  saying  is  since  the 
March  elections. 

But  if  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  avoid  a  theatre  like  a  dim  or  a  button- 
holder,,  it  is  now  quite  the  reverse :  d  partir  du  LmjuU  de  Toques,  one  is 
expected  not  only  to-  Icnow  all  about  every  existing  and  forthcoming 
novdryv  but  to  have  at  one's  finger  ends  an  unlimited  fund  of  dramatic 
gossip,  from  which,  as  from  a  hospitable  snuff-box,  every  flaneur  of  your 
acquaintance  is  privileged  to  extract  a  supply  for  his  own  use.  The 
directors  and  the  public  seem  to  have  entered  on  a  trial  of  strength  and 
endnrance ;.  the  former  being  as  indefatigable  in  bringing  out  pieces  as 
the  latter  are  in  going  to  see  them.  I  am.  curious  to  know  which  will 
tire  first.  In  the  mean  time,  here  is  a  pretty  list  of  pills  for  a  poor  kabilue 
to  swallow,  a  few  of  them  silvered  certainly,  but  the  mass  very  physicky. 
Center  -m  pimtdL 

Moss,  Nos.  1  AH3>  2. — Talriag  them  chronologically,  here  are  a 
couple  of  Mamks  to  begin  with.  Ah!  you  may  well  pull  a  long  face, 
reader,  for  though  the  monks  in  question  are  neither  Carthusian  friars 
nor  Trappist  recluses,  they  ase  not  a  whit  less  dull  or  more  amusing.  A 
regular  historical  drama  is  at  the  best  a  very  slow  affair,  unless  backed  by 
an  expensive  mise  en  scene  and  all  the  adventitious  appliances  of  costume 
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airf.  spectacle.  If  the  "  Monk"  of  the  Gymnase  and  his  namesake  of  the 
Yaudeville  had  been  thus  embellished,  tpey  would  perhaps  have  figured 
op  ,the  silvered  list ;  as  it  is,  they  are  both  branded  physicky,  and 
nothing  can  save  them.  i 

"  Why,  here*  are  two  authors,  both  men  of  talent  in  their  way,  who  have 
mutually  such  an  unconquerable  mania  for  converting  the  stage  into  a 
political  arena,  that,  not  content  with  ransacking  the  archives  of  their  own 
oonntry,  they  must  needs  meddle  with  ours,  et  bien  Uur  en  a  prisf 
ijknerto,  reactionary  couplets,  more  or  less  sparkling,  more  or  less  spiteful, 
bad  been  the  ultima  Thule  of  dramatic  daring ;  but  the  allusions  con* 
tained  in  them,  however  pointed,  however  personal  they  might  be,  were 
after  all  mere  allusions— sometimes  ambiguous  enough  to  be  comprehended 
or  not,  according  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  spectator. 

But  the  idea  simultaneously  conceived  by  Messrs.  Gustavo  de  WainV 
and  Eugene  Guinot,  suggested  a  direct  appeal,  not  merely  to  the  public 
ear  but  also  to  the  public  eye ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  piece,  whereofthe 
subject  was  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  (lisez  Bourbon)  by  General 
Monk  {lisez  Changarnier).  This  was  anything  but  mincing  matters ;  ami 
I,  for  one,  when  the  Gymnase — as  usual  the  first  in  the  field — announced 
the  much-expected  novelty,  counted,  as  a  moral  certainty,  on  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  excitement,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the  drama. — 
par  ordre — next  day.  But  when  I  saw  the  lions  in  the  stalls  masticating 
their  toothpicks,  and  the  quiet  men  behind  nodding  like  so  many  man* 
daring,  while  the  actors  were  talking  themselves  hoarse,  and  the  claque 
bruising  their  hands  in  their  attempts  to  enlever  the  piece,  I  lost  all  fear 
except  for  M.  Montigny's  treasury,  which  decidedly  possesses  in  itself 
seme  mysterious  and  inexhaustible  resource,  for  otherwise  it  must  have 
been  a  sec  long  ago. 

When  a  man  hangs  all  his  hopes  on  a  thread,  and  that  thread  breaks, 
down  his  hopes  necessarily  go.  M.  de  Wailly's  sole  thread  v\  as  the  chance 
of  a  row,  and  as  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  anything  of  the  kind,  it  was 
clear  enough  that  son  affaire  itait  faite.  I  felt  for  Bressant,  who  had 
evidently  studied  the- character  of  Monk  far  more  than  the  author  had ; 
and  above  all,  for  the  elegant  and  sympathique  Mademoiselle  Melcy,  con- 
demned to  represent  a  disreputable  coureuse,  an  unworthy  part  which  M. 
de  Wailry  ought  to  have  blushed  to  give  her. 

"  Monk,"  individually,  is  even  worse  off  at  the  Vaudeville  than  at  thfc 
Gymnase ;  for  Felix,  despairing  of  making  anything  effective  of  his  role] 
if  played  sericmsly,  has  added  a  few  quaint  touches  of  his  own,  which  re- 
mind one  of  the  immortal  Bombastes.  One  thin?  is  very  certain — viz^ 
$***.  the  notorious  ML  Chenu  would  be  fully  justified  in  claiming  his  share 
of  the  droits  dfauteur,  one  entire  act  of  the  piece  being  a  mere  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Conspirateurs,  and  introducing  on  the  stage  Flocon,  Cre- 
mieux,  Marrast,  Pornin,  and  the  redoubtable  Caussidiere  himself,  with  an 
attentive  Ganymede  ever  at  his  elbow  to  replenish  his  glass  with  eau  de 
•w.  Mdlle.  Cico  is  supposed  to  represent  George  Sand,  though  no  one 
would  suspect  it  to  look  at  her— not  that  George  Sand  herself  has  any 
right  to  complain—- an  contravrt;  and  on  the  first  night  of  performance 
an  ungainly  comedian,  called  Ladovic,  attempted  an  ignoble  caricature  of 
Lamartine,  under  the  name  of  Milton;  but  the  latter  glaring  offence 
against  good  taste  and  good  feeling  has,  I  am  happy  to  say,  been  since 
seel 
M.  Eugene  -Guinot,  take  warning  from  the  coolness  of  the  public 
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towards  your  piece,  lest  it  should  extend  at  no  very  distant  day  to  foitfc 
self;  abandon  the  thornypath  of  politics  for  the  flowers  and  wit  of  fancy, 
such  as  you  were  wont  once  to  cultivate.  Ton,  who  have  already  a  trinity 
oC  appellations — to-day  M.  Pierre  Duxand,  to-morrow  M.  Paul  Vernrond 
—take  heed  lest  those  who  have  successively  hissed  your  M  Colombine," 
and  yawned  at  your  "  Restauration  des  Stuarts,*  should  forget  in  time 
even  your  real  name,  and,  instead  of  Guinot,  call  you—  Guignon  I 

Ubbjun  Grandier. — It  is  an  equally  unlucky  thing  for  a  novel  or  a  play 
when  the  last  volume  or  last  act  are  inferior  to  the  rest,  and  when  the 
sympathies  and  interest  of  the  reader  or  spectator,  instead  of  being  kept 
alive  and  on  the  increase  by  the  gradual  development  of  the  plot,  ex- 
perience that  uncomfortable  sort  of  chill  which  is  commonly  followed  by 
an  irrepressible  inclination  to  hiss  the  piece  or  pitch  the  book  out  of  win- 
dow, as  the  case  may  be. 

Such  is  the  difaut  capital  of  u  Urbain  Grandier,"*  at  the  Theatre 
Historique,  a  long-winded  drama,  the  performance  of  which  occupies  six 
nortal  hours,  and  on  which  no  end  of  money  has  been  laid  out  in  scenery 
and  costumes.  The  first  three  acts  promise  well,  supported  as  they  are 
by  the  wonderful  acting  of  Melingue  as  the  hero,  especially  in  certain 
scenes  of  magnetism,  where  he  is  surpassingly  great,  and  by  the  strong 
dramatic  effect  of  one  or  two  principal  situations ;  but  with  act  iv.  com- 
mences a  headlong,  hopeless  degringolude,  which  only  stops  with  the 
piece.  From  that  time  the  main  interest  of  the  story  is  so  mixed  up,  and 
confounded  with  an  infinity  of  absurd  incidents,  all  utterly  irrelevant  to 
the  progress  of  the  drama,  that,  far  from  sympathising  any  longer  with 
Uibain  Grandier  himself,  more  particularly  as  he  has  always  a  kind 
friend  at  his  elbow  ready  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties,  if  he  will  only 
say  the  word,  which  he  is  fool  enough  not  to  do— far  from  sharing  his 
scruples — no  doubt,  very  conscientious — as  to  the  propriety  of  his  giving 
his  persecutors  leg  bail,  people  become  most  unbecomingly  impatient  for 
the  lighting  of  the  pile,  and,  above  all,  for  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

When  I  say  the  piece  lasts  six  hours,  I  should  add,  that  on  the  first 
night  of  performance  it  lasted  seven.  Luckily  for  Nathalie,  who  was  sit* 
lane  just  before  me  in  the  stalls  for  an  hour  or  so,  Jules  Janin  took  pity 
on  her,  and  let  her  into  his  box  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening;  as  for 
me,  I  was  hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  a  stout  lady,  of  whom  I  shall  long 
retain  a  lively  recollection,  and  my  struggles  to  get  by  whom  during  the 
entr'actes  I  still  look  back  to  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Dumas  loquitur.  —Apropos  of  Dumas  —for  though  I  have  not  said  a 
word  about  him  yet,  all  the  world  knows  that  five  pieces  out  of  every  six 
produced  at  the  Historique  are  due  to  him  and  his  invisible  friend  Maquet^ 
Urbain  being  no  exception  to  the  rule — he  was  relating  at  a  dinner-party 
the  other  day  in  his  own  peculiar  manner  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  craft. 

"  When  I  have  nothing  better  to  do,"  said  he,  "  I  go  into  a  stationer's 
shop  and  buy  a  franc's  worth  of  paper.  I  then  take  it  home  and  write  a 
drama  (this  was  said  as  quietly  as  if  it  were  as  easy  to  write  a  drama  as  to 
swallow  a  pill),  which  is  in  due  time  put  into  rehearsal  and  performed. 
Now,  whether  it  succeed  or  fail,  I  can  only  lose,  beyond  my  own  head- 
work,  my  mist  en  jeu  of  one  franc.  Tenez*  added  he,  "  how  many 
people  in  Paris  and  the  provinces  do  you  suppose,  what  with  my  dramatic 

•  The  story  of  this  remarkable  man  is  detailed  at  length  in  the  Cam**  Cilibrt*, 
and  is  also  very  cleverly  introduced  in  an  episodic  form  in  that "  model"  historical 
novel,  M.  Alfred  de  Vigny's  "  Cinq  Mars." 
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and  other  writings,  I  calculate  that  I  give  employment  te.  1 1 
counting  actors,  musicians,  flcere-naiaters,  costumiers,  printers,  -atfeutie 
batadan*  Why,  two  hmkbed,  andif  every  rjody  6M  as  nwoh  w*  shouUl 
have  leas  -misery  and  fewer  revolutions." 

COXFTB-UNB*  of   "  TotJS&uwT  l'Q|7*eb8<phb." — M.  da  ffamar 
tana's  reoent  d&mt  as  a  dramatist  at  the  Porto  St  Martin,  eoneideiai 
solely  in  4  literary  Mint  of  view,  and  apart  from  all  political  Jan*, 
has  been  unqnestionahl*  a  successful  one.    If  M  Touesaint  I'Ooraataie'' 
lack  the  sustained  ana  progressive  interest  which  only  the  paactiaad 

occasional 


playwright  can  attain,  if  the  vharpmte  hetEaw  occasional  macks  *f  i 
experience,  few  will  venture  to  gainsay  the  poetic  fervour  of  the  lungnngq, 
the  exquisite  aapmeay  of  the  versification.  These  ana  isolated  passage* 
scattered  throng h  the  five  acts  of  Ais  dcanm  which  will  bear  cotaparieoa 
with  anything  their  author  has  ever  written;  earn*  ef  simplicity  and 
tenderness  which  net  only  delight  (the  «ear,  hat  sink  deep  into  (the  hear*, 

Tbeeepyright  and  entire  pKBHietorship  of  *  Tonssaiat  rOa«extaae*> 
hairing  been  panohased  by  M.  Levy,  the  bookseller  ef  the  Rue  yiyioanq, 
for  the  large  earn  «f  thirty  thousand  4rane%  Jaueh  attention  was  paid«a 
the  Bast  night  of  performance  to  what  is  technically  termed  the  4&mp&n 
Hon  de  la  talk,  in  order  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  the&veorable.reeep- 
tion  of  die  piece.  Thus,  after  the  jcumalistes  and  the  authors  nsaaonaf 
friends  had  been  supplied  with  tickets,  the  places  that  remained  for  the 
public  at  large  were  few  in  number,  and  outrageously  dear;  fifty  franon 
having  beea  paid  for  a  stall,  and  two  hundred  for  a  hex,  aeouple  of  houn 
before  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  The  result,  however,  was  one  of  the 
mast  brfllianfr  veumons  ever  seen  within  the  walls  of  a  theatae;  charac- 
terised by  a  few  meat  aawising  anomalies  to  he  met  with  on  such  occasions. 

Members  <ef  the  Jockey  Clnb,  for  instanee,  who  would  usually  scorn 
anything  short  of  a  front  row  in  the  atall%  ware  outbidding  each  other 
fox  a  tabouret  at  ahe  ^entrance  of  the  oroheetre  (the  compartment  .ae- 
paratiog  the  stall  from  the  pit  in  many  of  the  minor  .theatres) ;  and  ac- 
tresses, whose  everyday  Luxury  is  an  avant-ecbne,  were  perched  content- 
edly in  the  dettxiemebalo&n,  neat  to  the  Load  knows  who,  and  as  gay  ** 
arisettes*  The /oyer  and  the  couloirs  were,  of  course,  almost  impassable 
during  tta-enltfaeles,  and  nontxadictory  enough  wens  the  diejomted  ffaag- 
meats  of  -conversation  bussing  about  in  every  direction.  1  am  a  poor 
hand  at  reporting,  but  when  one  attempts  a  compte-venduoi  a  piece,  the** 
ia  nothing  like  hearing  all  sides  of  the  question.  So,  reader  of  my  son],  just 
oblige  me  by  trying  if  you  can't  mould  what  follows  into  a  genteel,  witl- 
baed  little  critique,  so  that  if  any  one  aakB  you  what  you  thirik  ef  "Tone- 
saint,"  yon  may  have  your  answer  ready.  You'll  save  me  a  world  of 
tnoublel 

Scene;  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  inside  the  Porte  9t  Martin 
theatre. 

Time  ;  between  die  third  and  fourth  acts. 

A  period  of  twenty-nine  minutes  and  three-quarters  is  supposed  to 
elapse  between  the  fau  and  rise  of  the  curtain. 

Newspaper  Vendor. — "  VIA  le  programme  de  la  piece  et  las  roles  das 
acteurs.     D'mandea  le  programme !" 

Amateur  in  ike  pit. — "  Fst!  Pst !  un  programme  T 

Newspaper  Vendor  (absorbed  in  giving  change). — "  Via,  m'sieur !" 

Influential  CrktCy  m  a  hoe  deface  (to  his  wtfe).— "  Veux-tu  one  je 
^*8pporte  des  oranges? 
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Wife— "Jeveuxbiflo.    II  fait  one  chaleur  . .  » 

Mwml  Critic,  accosting  Influential  Critic  in  the  couloir.—"  Eh  ben! 
comment  trouvez-vous  c,a?" 

Influential  Critic. — "  Ma  foi,  il  y  a  du  pour  et  du  contre.  liens,  la 
joUe  petite  femme  en  chapeau  rose!'' 

Rival  Critic.— "Cest  Mile.  Chose,  qui  etait  au  Vaudeville." 

Influential  Critic — "  Je  croyais,  au  cantraire,  que  la  Vaudeville  etait 
asHe." 

JUval  Critic. — "  Erreur,  noon  cher,  oe  n'est  pas  la  l'etoflfe  d'un  <iirec- 
tew.     Au  Vaudeville  il  faut  du  lin.n  * 

Intelligent  Dauay,  in  the  stalls  (to  his  friend).—"  Ca  tWuse-t-il? 
Yoyous?" 

Friend. — "Moil  9a  oriassommo  et  toi." 

Intelligent  Dandy.—"  Ca  m'embeter 

Danseuse  in  baignoire  to  a  thin  oamarade  in  the  next  box.—"  Dig 
done,  Creatine,  Ja  scaur  Rachel  ne  ve  pas  trop  tnal,  n'est-oe  pas?" 

Thin  Camarade. — u  Ah,  c&I  mais  nous  n'en  viendrons  done  jamas  a 
bout,  de  la  famille  Felix!  en  v'la  une  pepiniere  dramatique!  lee  marquet 
seat  enfoneeear 

Group  of  old  playgoers  in  ike  foyer. — Playgoer  No.  1.— "  H  y  a  del 
TmmegBioqaear 

No.  2.—"  Ah,  ouil  ah,  oui !  de  jolis  Ten.     Celui-ci  par  exempte, 
'  Et  sa  chair  et  son  sang  lattaient  avec  ses  os.' 

No,  3. — a  Avec  9a  qu'on  n'enteod  pas  un  mot  de  ce  que  dit  Frede- 
ric Est-il  pexmis  d'etre  gris  comme  ca  le  jour  d'une  premiere!  La- 
marline  doit  etre  furieux." 

No.  2. — «*  Je  crois  ben.     II  a  £16  apres  la  scene  de  la  tente." 

No.  L — "  A  sa  place,  je  serais  alle  en  faire  a  Frederick  une  autre— de 
scene  T 

Chorus  of  Playgoers—"  Oh,  oh,  oh  !w 

Bewildered  provincial  to  his  neighbour — "Quel  luxe  de  decors,  bien?" 

Neighbour  (an  opposition  scene  painter) — "O-u-i.  Settlement,  on 
tirait  la  mer  trop  verte,  le  ciel  trop  bleu,  et  les  rochers  trop  jaunes  I" 

Provincial  (awed  into  profound  humility) — "Cest  .  .  .  •  e'eat 
possible !" 

Titi  in  the  gallery — Sings,  "  Les  peuples  sont  pour  nous  des  freres ! 

Chorus  of  blouses—         Des  frrrreres,  des  frrrreres  ! 

Les  peuples  sont  pour  nous  des  frrrrferes, 
Et  les  tyrans  nos  ennemis  !" 

Sympathizer  hidden  by  the  chandelier — "  Ravo  !  bis !" 

Newspaper-vendor — "  LMoniteur,  journal  du  soir,  des  nouvelles  de 
r&zaoger.     D'mandez  VMoniUur  /" 

Amateur  in  the  pit  in  the  last  stage  of  impatience — "  Pst !  PstI 
Voila  une  heure  que  je  vous  demande  le  programme !" 

Newspaper-vendor — "  Monsieur,  il  n'y  en  a  plus." 

Amateur  (furious) — "  Ah,  nom  d'un  nom  ln 
(Curtain  rises.) 

A  Joke  worth  Preserving.— An  old  country  gentleman  was  one 
day  expatiating,  in  presence  of  a  young  man  whom  he  wished  to  secure 
as  a  son-in-law,  on  the  manifold  accomplishments,  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental,  in  which  his  daughter  excelled ;  winding  up  by  asserting  that 
she  made  the  very  best  preserves  in  Christendom. 

*  M.  Paul  Dulin,  dit  Paul  Ernest,  manager  of  the  Vaudeville. 
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"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  exclaimed  the  forty  addressed ;  f *  and,  by  the  way, 
n!6w  that  I  look  at  you,  I  am  involuntarily  reminded  of  one  of  oar  colo- 
nial dignitaries."  n 

"  Indeed !"  said  papa,  highly  flattered,  "  and  whom  am  I  so  fortunate 
as  to  put  you  in  mind  of?"  i 

•'  The  Governor  of  Jam-maker  P 

Chair  Statistics. — I  seldom  meddle  with  statistics,  and  still  seldetner 
dedicate  my  exploits  in  that  line  to  the  ladies,  but,  une  fois  riett  pa* 
coutume,  and  in  the  present  case,  they  really  are  parties  concerned.  And 
when  I  say  the  ladies,  I  allude  especially  to  those  who,  during  the  summer 
months,  display  their  charming  gossamer  toilettes  beneath,  the  chestnut 
trees  of  the  Tuileries. 

Now,  my  pretty  wood  nymphs,  you  who  daily  extract  from  your 
coquettish  little  purse  or  port  -monnaie  the  customary  two  sous  for  the 
payment  of  your  chair  ;  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  amount  of  yeari^ 
revenue  derived  by  the  government  from  the  letting  out  of  these  ttfry 
chairs  ?     No  less  than  eighteen  thousand  francs !  -  1 

E.rpUquons-nous.  » 

The  proprietor  of  this  monopoly  is  an  elderly  lady,  to  whose  family  &o 
privilege  has  been  conceded  for  many  years,  and  under  whose  superin- 
tendence are  twenty-four  women,  each  of  whom  has  her  particular  post  in 
the  garden.  The  number  of  chairs  exceeds  3000,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  large  sum  paid  for  the  right  of  letting,  the  profits  are  said  to  be  far 
more  considerable  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  monopolist  of  the  Champs 
Eiysees,  the  annual  cost  of  whose  privilege  is  only  twelve  thousand  francs. 

The  flower-beds  and  walks  of  trie  Tuileries  are  certainly  very  well  kept 
up,  but  the  expenses,  including  the  gardeners'  salaries,  amount  to  some- 
thing like  forty  thousand  francs  a  year.  What  will  the  citizen  reformers 
of  the  Mountain  say,  when  they  come  to  that  chapter  in  the  budget  ? 

Maria  di  Rohan.  Ronconi. —  The  National  Assembly  has  for  once 
shown  that  it  can  be  just  as  well  as  generous,  in  granting  for  the  future 
a  yearly  subsidy  of  60,00(>  francs  to  the  management  of  the  Italian  Operas 
mainly  in  consideration  of  Ronconi's  strenuous  exertions  since  the  revolu- 
tion to  keep  the  house  open,  in  defiance  of  a  thin  list  of  subscribers  and 
every  imaginable  disadvantage.  The  proposition  was  agreed  to  by  a  large 
majority,  Messrs.  Berry er  and  Lamartine  speaking  eloquently  in  its  favour* 
Perhaps  the  greatest  hit  of  the  season  at  this  theatre  has  been  the 
revival  of  ''Maria  di  Rohan ;"  and  those  who  have  not  seen  Ronconi  ia 
that  opera  may  consider  themselves  iu  the  position  which  the  Spaniards 
allot  to  all  who  have  omitted  to  visit  Seville.  I  remember,  when  very 
young,  having  the  good  fortune  to  see  Edmund  Kean  in  Othello,  and  I 
can  only  compare  the  sensations  I  then  experienced  to  those  produced  by 
Konconrs  extraordinary  acting  as  the  Due  de  Chevrettse,  You  com- 
pletely lose  sight  of  the  singer  in  the  tragedian ;  his  features  portray  such 
a  harrowing  picture  of  mingled  de-pair  and  rage,  and  his  efforts  to  sub- 
due his  feelings  are  so  agonizing,  I  might  almost  say  superhuman,  that 
one's  attention  is  perpetually  riveted  on  him  and  him  alone,  and  one  holds 
one's  breath  for  fear  of  losing  a  single  look;  a  single  word,  a  single  gesture. 
People  may  say  what  they  will,  tragedy  is  not  even  now  dependent  for 
its  existence  upon  Rachel  alone,  nor  has  the  spirit  which  once  animated 
a  Kean  and  a  Talma  perished  with  them !  There  is  yet  one  man  Uving 
possessing  the  fire  and  passion  of  the  one,  and  the  profound  intelligence 
of  the  other,  and  that  man  is  Giorgio  Roncoui  i 
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'•*Lb  GtaramER  be  Ltok.*'  The  Actors. — I  wist  my  powers  of 
persuasion  'were  sufficiently  irresistible  to  induce  all  genuine  play- 
goers to  take  ray  advice  for  once  in  their  Eves,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Qfe£t£,  while 'the  "  Courrier  de  Lyon"  is  being  performed  there. 
However  biases  or  difficult  to  please  they  may  be,  I  will  answer  for 
their  being  both  interested  and  amused  :  if  they  are  not,  nothing  short 
of 'ffete  late  Madame  Tussaud  ■  Chamber  of  Horrors  or  a  ghost-story  at 
mwwiight  will  content  them.  I  do  not  recollect,  in  the  whole  course  of 
my 'theatrical  experience,  ever  having  seen  a  piece  where  the  progressive 
interest  of  the  plot  u  (was)  so  perfectly  on  a  par  with  the  ensemble  of 
the  acting.  The  characters,  even  down  to  the  most  subordinate,  are  con- 
scientiously and  ably  sustained ;  the  mise  en  scene  and  costumes  are  cor- 
rect and  picturesque;  and  the  story  is  so  well,  so  dramatically  developed, 
that  nothing  could  be  either  added  or  taken  away  without  spoiling  the 
effect  of  the  whole. 

vHfatry  may  remember  the  execution,  during  the  Directory,  of  a  certain 
Joseph  Lesurques,  charged  with  robbing  the  malle-poste  between  Paris 
and  Lyons,  and  assassinating  the  courier,  crimes  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards proved  to  be  innocent,  his  condemnation  having  been  mainly  caused 
by  his  singular  resemblance  to  the  real  murderer.  This  true  story  has 
been  worked  up  by  the  authors  with  consummate  skill  and  tact,  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  audience  being  constantly  kept  alive  in  behalf  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Lesurques,  whose  character  appears  in  a  most  favourable  light 
throughout  the  piece. 

Lacressonniere,  whom  several  of  my  readers  may  recollect  having  seen 
in  "  Monte  Cristo  "  at  Drury  Lane,  exhibits,  in  his  double  impersonation 
of  Lesurques  and  the  guilty  Dubosc,  a  degree  of  versatility  which  I  among 
others  was  far  from  giving  him  credit  for :  his  making  up  for  the  two 
parts  is  admirable,  and  the  individuality  of  each  is  sustained  to  the  last. 
He  is  very  ably  seconded  by  a  young  actor  named  Paulin  Menier,  who, 
in  a  certain  eccentric  line  of  characters,  is  on  the  high-road  to  celebrity? 
his  delineation  of  the  horse-dealer  Ckoppard  {dit  Vaimable),  is  a  perfect 
study.  Nor  is  the  lady-portiou  of  the  cast  less  effective:  Mademoiselle 
Fernand,  whose  debut  at  the  Gymnase  a  few  years  back  seemed  to  me  full 
ai  promise,  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dramatic 
actresses  in  Paris.  I  watched  her  narrowly  through  her  part,  which  is 
very  scabreux,  and  holds  out  strong  temptations  to  rant,  and  I  own  that, 
predisposed  as  I  was  in  her  favour  for  old  recollection's  sake,  the  quiet  ease . 
and  retenue  of  her  acting  both  surprised  and  delighted  me. 

As  for  you,  fascinating  Madame  Bachelet,  want  of  space,  not  want  of 
good-will,  believe  me,  prevents  me  for  the  present  from  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  your  beauty.  But  you  know  the  proverb,  "  Aux  derniers  les 
bons;',  so  patience,  my  pretty  lass,  patience !     Vous  riy  perdrez  rien. 

**  Lb  Sods-Prefet  a'AMUSE." — I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
criticise  the  last  novelty  at  the  Palais  Royal,  beyond  first  giving  its  title — 

"  Le  Sous-PrefHt  a'amuse;" 
and  then  adding,  by  way  of  supplement — 

"  Et  le  public  s'embtte." 

"  Uhe  Idee  Fixe." — Nor  need  we  be  detained  much  longer  by  "  Une 
Idee  Fixe,"  a  dull  and  common-place  imbroglw  brought  out  at  the 
Varieties  under  very  unfavourable  auspices,  having  been  the  cause  of  a 
proces   between   the  manager  kind  his    newly-cilgaged    pensionnaire. 
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Arnal;  whose  own  idee  fixe  from  the  beginning,  was  that  die  piece 
would  never  draw  a  sixpence. 

The  host  joke  in  the  two  acts  if  the  following:  A  young  derc  de  mo- 
taire  having  found  a  lady's  honi  salt  quimal  y  petue,  take*  an  afmortsurity 
of  showing  it  to  Arnal,  saying  thai  he  picked  it  up  "*a\  mnsitewt; 
lVsscalier." 

"  Parbleul"  replies  Ainal;  " c'est toujours  en montattf  q«e  Ion trauve 
oes  choses-lar— This,  I  repeat,  is  the  best  joke  in  the  piece,  *t  emcrnm .... 

"Le  Raiser  2>s  i/Etjueb.  Mademoiselle  Cico. — It  requires  do 
alight  amount  of  wit,  tact,  and  smart  writing  to  ensure  the  success  of 
a  piece  a  trois  personnayes  ;  for  if  once  the  dialogue  begin  to  fla&  er  the 
couplet*  to  lank  point,  there  is  an  ead  of  it.  One  has,  thevefore,  * 
very  natural  apprehension,  when  the  curtain  draw*  up  lor  the  first  time 
on  one  of  these  airy  little  trifles,  and  one  feels  a  kind  of  ^sympathy 
with  the  author,  and  an  instinctive  hope  that  he  may  pats  eoaimtablj 
through  the  ordeal 

A  very  favourable  specimen  of  this  olass  of  pieces  was  produted  fcwe 
nights  ago  at  the  Vaudeville,  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Reiser  de  TEener." 
Nothing  can  he  more  simple  than  the  dounte,  an  intended  separation  be* 
tween  two  lovers,  terminating  in  a  reconciliation  and  a  marriage;  bu\ 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  language  is  in  such  perfect  harmony 
with  the  situation,  and  the  successive  indaena  and  details  are  worked 
out  so  smoothly  and  so  naturally,  that  one  imagines  oneself  listening  to 
an  episode  of  every-day  life. 

Mademoiselle  Cico  is  a  very  charming  Georyetta,  and  I,  £ar  one, 
heartily  thank  the  author  for  having  rescued  her  for  once  from  the 
decolletees  impersonations  to  which  she  has  been  oondsnmed  from  time 
immemorial.  Hitherto,  her  name  on  the  ajficke  has  beau  almost  a  scare- 
crow to  propriety,  and  that  from  no  fault  of  the  actress,  but  from  that  of 
her  htenry  fournisseurs.  Mademoiselle  Pauline  Cico  is,  without  doubt, 
a  very  pretty  and  attractive  young  woman ;  being  the  owner  of  a  most 
miscnevious  pair  of  ejea^  and  of  such  a  set  of  teeth  as  you  rarely  see  in 
France  or  elsewhere ;  but  is  that  any  reason  why  her  good  looks  should 
be  always  exploites  and  her  talent  never  t 

Is  it  so  very  nattering  to  the  amour  propre  of  an  artiste,  to  find  any 
dramatic  qualities  she  may  happen  to  possess  invariably  considered  as  aub- 
ordinate  to  the  graces  of  her  person  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  on  this  head  M.  Paul  Ernest  is  rather  unbeatable, 
but  if  he  have  any  regard  for  his  own  interest,  and  for  the  very  tottering 
existence — I  affirm  it  avec  connaissanee  de  cause — of  his  theatre,  let  him, 
if  it  be  only  by  way  of  variety,  allow  his  actresses  now  and  then  to  pot 
aside  the  maillot  for  the  costume  of  civilised  life ;  more  particularly  as 
some  of  them  (I  do  not  say  this  for  Mademoiselle  Cico)  are  anything  nut 
gainers  by  the  present  system.     A  ban  entendeur,  salut! 

Anecdotes. — A  rather  good  story,  consequent  on  the  March  elections, 

has  been  going  about  lately.    The  Marquis  de ,  a  nobleman  of  ancient 

family  and  strong  royalist  principles,  while  enjoying  his  afternoon  prome- 
nade not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Rue  de  la  raix,  suddenly  beheld  two 
ladies,  whom  he  recognised  for  Russians  of  distinction  that  he  had  frequently 
met  in  society,  enter  a  celebrated  magasin  of  fancy  articles,  the  proprietor 
of  which  had  voted  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner  for  the  red  trio. 

In  another  minute  he  was  beside  them. 

"  Mesdames,"  said  he,  "  vous  etes  etrangeres;  il  est  done  excusable  que 
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twi  ne gacmet  pas mie  peiscHiwmn  seTeapocJte n\s(tra dw  annuuxftaBd 
range*    PexuseUei-moi  ae  voas  dxrir  le  bras,  eft  de  toub  oandmre  dans  mi 


r,"  intaimosed  the  .owner  *if  £he  shop,  ooaux^g  fixwni 

fem<»s*ariar  •         **  AMe'J 

41  Jew  totb  «nmaisjw/' 

**  Cert  possible,"  repfied  H»  mawpnH,  with  an  aor  df  < 
"Hais  je  Tons  connais*  moi  D'aflleurs,  void  ma  carte.  Paxunrnom^noi, 
insnilaimiii,  jaanis  a  Tana/*  Having  said  which,  the  marqui%  with,  his 
fair  jma^asnt,  savnedftacaly  walked  oat  tf  the  shaft  feaviqg  the  pro- 

Car  *a  osaasne  ttsasasf  as  ha  heat  anight,  by  Adcnlatiqg  hair  jpuch  jiis 
ifiatflavp^Mliadabaadjcogthki. 
-florae  tme  hlfteiy  Tensarfced,  with  referaaoe  to  the  <hnty  alsawssnoa  aft* 
twenty-five  francs  mrjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly, 
that,  though  the  Harm  of  government  of  the  country  was  jopablicanj  yct^ 
enacgh,  they  legislated  every  day  for  a  sovereign. 
r  ax  xhs  Hkpubuc— Ana  now,  reader  to  reward  you  for 
j  so  patiently  thaoagh  an/  aamewhat  ruajieriess  pose,  I  have  leaps 
til  the  last  a  shlfeieamaamatie  btme-bouche,  with  which  my  exoefleat 
friend,  Adrien  Perlet,  has  recently  enriched  my  collection  of  i 
K  it  phase  yea,  we  wifl  lay  and  mid  a  pfffttfo**  f c*  k  wme  «ther  < 

u  Bear  deooavtfe  unnomme  dans  Athene, 
Cest  vainement  que  Diogene 
TSrxait  une  lanterne  en  rnatn, 
Sans  plus  de  succes  le  cynigoe 
Bn  eat  pris  demt  earn  vetve  T&jnihllQue, 
Poor  twavar  *an  TSpaMfo  nin  ■** 

Tori*,  JjpritZU,  lB5o. 


TH£  OPERA. 

Last  month  we  found  ourselves  congratulating  the  manager  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  on  the  several  good  moves  he  had  made.  New  strength  infused  into 
the  opesatic  department,  a  general  glorification  of  the  hallet-^such  ware  the 
rasracseristics  of  the  opening  season. 

Now  we  have  passed  the  raschal  line  of  demarcation,  and  are  in  the  grand 
section  of  .the  season,  we  find  the  course  of  improvement  going  on.  The 
additions  made  are  so  good  and  so  important,  ana  so  much  is  still  promised, 
that  we  feel  as  if  the  progress  of  advancement  would  never  come  to  its  final 
point— *like  Mathews's  Bostmsus  never  coming  to  its  proper  growth. 

Mr.  Lamley  this  year  has  been,  not  only  judicious,  but  remarkably  lw%. 
To  natch  some  artist  of  established  reputation,  to  lure  her  from  the  con- 
tinental crowds  whom  she  is  captivating  by  her  voice,  or  .by  the  sparkling 
movements  of  her  feet,  and  to  bring  her  safe  into  London  in  the  face  of 
strenuoas  competitors,  is  a  -sign  of  diplomatic  skill.  And  this  hare  we  seen 
more  than  once  displayed.  But  to  find  a  series  of  unknown  people,  who,  one 
alter  another,  shall  shake  the  stalls  into  applauser—not  only  wisdom,  hut  luck 
is  required. 

Nothing  is  more  notoriously  common  than  the  failure,  at  London  or  at  Paris, 
of  some  vocalist  who  comes  forward  with  the  moat  respectable  Italian  testimo- 
nials. The  prune  tenor*  of  La  this,  and  the  prima  donna  of  San  that,  often 
come  to  create  no  other  surprise  than  at  the  tolerance  of  the  cities  where  they 
have  held  their  lofty  position.  The  Italian  towns,  potent  in  the  production 
and  education  of  talent,  have  not  been  endowed  by  the  civilised  world  with  the 
power  of  placing  a  stamp  upon  it.  The  stamp-office  of  vocal  genius  must  be 
sought  in  some  region  this  side  the  Alps. 


*3fc  TH  Optra. 

'  Last  month  we  recorded  the  success  of  Amalia  Ferraris,  as  a  remarkable  in- . 
stance  of  a  triumph  totally  independent  of  prpti&e.  Still  more  remarkable  is 
the  success  of  Signor  Baucardi,  a  new  tenor,  who  came  out  in  Verdi's  M  Lom- 
bard]"—.an  opera  by  no  means  renowned  for  popularity— and  made  an  unmia- 
takeable  sensation.  Three  weeks  ago  who  had  heard  of  Baucardi  ?  who  sus- 
pected that  tbe  world  was  blest  with  a  Baucardi?  The  absence  of  preceding  feme 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  his  name  is  differently  spelled  according  to  the 
fancy  o1^ ' —    w :"i~  *' : — *'* J  —  **  D ,: ""  K"**u™ 

NEfi . 

roost  decided  "hit."  He  has  a  chest-voice  of  such  compass,  that  it  seems  like 
the  sailor's  rope,  famed  for  being  elongated  by  cutting  off  the  end.  High  as 
he  may  go,  yon  never  feel  that  he  has  reached  his  topmost—there  always 
seems  more  to  come*  There  Is  something  miserable  an  listening  to  a  tenor 
who  appears  to  be  charming  your  eats  by  the  sacrifice  of  bis  lungs;  who  ex- 
hibits agonising  struggles  after  notes  which  he  just  attains,  and  which  are  not 
very  satisfactory  after  all.  With  such  a  tenor  a  sentimental  audience  will 
reproach  itself  with  being  a  sort  of  Juggernaut,  ruthlessly  urging  a  quantity 
of  Italians  to  perform  acts  of  self-immolation.  To  Signor  Baucardi  you  may 
listen  not  only  with  charmed  ears,  but  with  a  safe  conscience.  He  is  straining 
no  organ  for  your  gratification ;  but,  without  any  pain  to  himself,  he  is  merely 
investing,  for  a  good  purpose,  the  donations  of  a  bounteous  Nature.  Then, 
his  voice  is  not  only  extensive  in  compass  and  powerful  throughout,  but  it 
is— sympathetic. 

There  is  a  new  word  now  in  vogue  as  applied  to  voices — "  sympathetic  !n 
To  establish  its  meaning,  we  must  suppose  that  there  is  in  all  human  souls  a 
constant  disposition  to  approach  each  other,  with  an  equally  constant  difficulty 
in  finding  a  point  of  junction.  The  souls  would  all  combine  into  one  large 
soul,  regarding  itself  with  infinite  love,  but  then  these  material  bodies  keep 
them  apart,  and  there  they  stand,  each  in  its  lonely  cell,  vainly  trembling  for 
an  Averroic  unity.  Now,  there  are  certain  voices — very  few,  mind — which  by  a 
singular  combination  of  sweetness  and  power,  break  though  the  material  parti- 
tions that  separate  soul  from  soul,  and  cause  for  a  moment  that  combination  for 
which  the  poor  lonely  essences  have  so  long  fruitlessly  sighed.  The  union  is 
but  momentary— like  the  action  of  an  electric  spark — but  the  moment  which  it 
lasts  is  delightful,  and  the  voice  which  produces  the  delight  is  called  a  "  sympa- 
thetic*' voice. 

After  this  very  lucid  explanation  our  readers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making 
use  of  the  word  *  sympathetic."  If  they  do  not  quite  enter  into  the  definition, 
at  any  rate  "  sympathetic"  is  a  very  pretty  word,  and  in  availing  themselves  of 
its  existence  they  cannot  go  far  wrong. 

The  reappearance  of  Madame  Sontag  has  created  a  sensation.  The  Rosma, 
Sutanne,  and  Norina,  remain  favourite  characters,  and  are  all  distinguished  by 
the  most  exquisitely  correct  and  significant  vocalisation,  and  by  the  utmost 
eloquence  of  manner.  She  seems  to  be  weaving  her  gossamer  notes  into  a 
fine  texture,  which  astonishes  by  its  brilliancy  and  variety  of  hue,  while  it  is 
even  on  the  point  of  melting  away  from  its  own  dreamy  softness.  The  admi- 
rable finish  of  her  *•  Rode's  Variations,"  in  M II  Barbieri,  has  made  them  a  town 
talk.  "Did  vou  hear  the  *  Rode's  Variations '  last  night  P— "No  ;  a  week 
ago." — **  Ah  f— a  week  ago — that  was  very  beautiful,  but  last  night  Sontag 
surpassed  herself."    Such  is  the  conversation  now  current  among  habUuit. 

In  tbe  meanwhile  the  world  is  looking  forward  with  immense  interest  to  the 
production  of  Halev/s  new  opera, "  La  Tempesta,"  which  is  to  come  forth  with 
all  the  illustration  of  a  Sontag  and  a  Lablache.  How  the  latter  will  look  as 
Caliban  is  already  the  subject  otanxious  inquiries.  Whatever  ••  La  Tempesta** % 
be  like,  the  fact  that  two  such  celebrities  as  Halevy  and  Scribe  have  worked  to- 
gether expressly  for  a  London  theatre,  will  render  the  date  of  its  production  an 
epoch  in  dramatic  annals. 

Tbe  ballet  remains  in  its  proud  position  sustained  by  those  three  Caryatides  of 
dance,  Carlotta  Grisi,  Amelia  Ferraris,  and  Marie  Taglioni. 
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WARBURTON'S  REGINALD  HASTINGS. 

'Mb.  Eliot  Wakbuktoh  has  turned  the  reading  necessary  for  hU  late* 
Eft  of  Prince  Rupert*  and  the  intimacy  so  obtained  with  the  manner*  and 
feelings  of  mdmdnahr,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  personages  who'  were 
engaged  in  the  Civil  War,  to  good  account  in  this  romance.  Fiction 
lends  itself,  in  some  respects,  to  that  which  history  cannot  approach— 
die  laying  hare  the  heart  and  thought  that  prompted  action,  and  that 
suffered  in  the  strife — teaching  the  homely  and  best  lesson  of  what 
sacrifices*  to  hearth  and  home!  and  what  individual  misery  and  bereave* 
wmtB  were  sustained  in  that  which  assumes  in  history  too  much  the 
character  of  a  grand  tragic  drama. 

yEvery  episode  in  the  Civil  Wars  was  indeed  a  tragedy,  and  a  tragedy 
njade  more  horrible  by  the  ghastly  revelries  and  base  hypocrisies  with  which 
it  was  imbued.  Puritanism  is  cleverly  made,  in  Mr.  Warburton's  story,  to 
play  the  strange  psychological  part  which  it  really  did  in  affecting  the 
mooes  of  thought  and  the  actions  of  all  parties  of  the  time,  whether 
Roundheads  or  Cavaliers.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  while 
the  fictitious  characters  of  the  romance — Reginald,  the  dwarf  Hezekiah, 
the  faithful  Irish  boy  Brian,  Zillah,  and  Phoebe,  and  others,  are  vigorously 
sketched,  that  the  real  portraits  which  include  almost  all  the  great  actors 
in  those  "  troublous  times,"  while  they  demanded  greater  labour  in  their 
delineation,  have  been  portrayed  with  even  greater  success,  and  possess 
at  the  same  time  a  more  genuine  and  life-like  interest. 


ALETHEIA;  OR,  THE  DOOM  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 

Tradition  tells  that  when  the  great  Christian  atonement  was  known 
on  earth  one  universal  wail  was  heard,  announcing,  in  direst  accents  to 
the  Pagan  multitudes,  the  utter  overthrow  of  their  false  worship.  The 
words  that  echoed  along  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy,  proclaiming  to 
the  affrighted  hearers  "  Great  Pan  is  dead !"  were  the  doom  of  that  my- 
thology which  found  a  separate  divinity  in  every  influence  that  affected 
the  minds  of  men  in  their  secret  yearnings  after  truth,  or  their  declared 
adoration  of  nature.  But  though  the  fabled  deities  of  Olympus  were 
banished  from  their  supreme  height  as  gods,  they  retained,  in  other  forms, 
their  hold  upon  the  imagination.  The  groves  were  still  resonant  with 
names  which  brought  back  the  memory  of  the  ancient  faith;  in  the 
torrent's  voice,  on  the  breeze  from  the  mountain,  in  the  breath  that 
floated  from  the  ocean,  came  sounds  and  odours  that  continually  recalled 
the  past ;  all  that  the  sun  shone  upon,  all  that  the  moon  silvered  with  her 
light,  all  that  lay  hid  in  darkness  and  silence,  awakened  an  old  association; 
the  gods  still  lived  to  people  the  domain  of  fancy.  Coleridge  has  beau- 
tifully expressed  this  thought,  and  every  poet  since  the  time  of  Ovid  has 
felt  it  The  latest,  but  not  the  least  of  those  who  have  laid  claim  to  the 
designation — the  author  of  "  Aletheia" — has  given  utterance  to  the  sen- 
timent in  strains  of  the  sweetest  and  most  exquisite  melody ;  for  such, 
allied  to  the  highest  exercise  of  imagination,  is  the  leading  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Kent's  principal  poem. 

The  inspiration  caught  from  the  poet's  theme  and  impressed  on  every 
stanza,  rivets  our  attention  the  moment  the  volume  is  opened,  and  no 
change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream  till  it  is  reluctantly  closed* 
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Images  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  thoughts  of  the  tenderest  nature,  pic- 
tures of  the  mellowest  tint,  are  ever  before  us,  charming  us  alike  by  origi- 
nality of  conception  and  the  greatest  facility  of  execution;  while  a  com* 
plete  mastery  orer  mythological  lor*  cornea  in  aid  of  the  poet's  skill  to 
ma**  the  whole  into  harmonious  unity. 

It  is  something  to  feel  beauties  to  the  extent  that  we  have  felt  in.  exec- 
cuing'  ear  functions  as  simple  critics  ;  and  we  can  safely  say,,  that  since 
the  days  o£  our  youth>  "  when  love  and  life  alike  were  new,"  and  poets 
trod  the  earth,  who  merited  the  title,,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  we 
hare  met  with  no  poem  which  has  excited  such  pleasurable  sensations  as 
"idefteiau" 

Nor,  of  their  load,  ace  the  miscellaneous  poems,  which,  form  nearly  half 
of  this  delightful  volume,  less  attractive  than  the  more  important  one. 
Mr.  Kent  has  subjects  for  all  readers — forms  of  verse  for  every  taste. 
When  we  first  read  his  name  oa  the  title-page  we  read  the  name  of  a 
stranger;  henceforward — and  may  we  have  many  opportunities,  of  meet- 
ing hut  again — wo  shall  look  upon  it  aa  that  of  a  friend. 

CURLING'S  GENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS. 
Tbb  honourable  band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners  was  instituted  soon 
after  King  Remy  VIII.  aaeended  the  throne*  and  was  originally  corn- 

Sred  entirely  of  gentlemen  of  noble  bixxL  These  were  at  that  time  the 
y  archers,  styled  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  which  to-  the  present  day  con- 
tinue to  form  one  of  the  moat  picturesque  ornamenLs  of  the  ante- 
chamber, but  there  was  no  standing  army — not  even  a  single  regiment 
embodied — the  Life  Guards  dating  their  origin  in  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  days  of 
King  William  IV.  that  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners  received  the  tide  of 
"  Gentlemen-at-Arms." 

It  is  truly  gratifying,  at  a  period  when  all  the  pomp  and  circumstances 
of  royalty  are  being  ridiculed,  even  by  that  portion  of  the  press  which 
used  to  be  considered  Conservative,  to  find  the  history  of  a  body,  which, 
ever  attached  to  the  person  of  kings  and  queens,  has  enumerated  on  its 
muster-roll  men  of  pedigrees  and  'scutcheons  as  old  as  any  in  the  king- 
dom— men  descended  from  knights  who  had  fought  in  Palestine,  and  who, 
being  "  armed  to  do  aa  sworn  to  do,"  were  ever  close  around  the  royal 
person,  and  that  in  a  truly  instructive  and  yet  amusing  manner.  True 
is  is,  that  in  our  comparatively  peaceful  and  well-ordered  state  of  society, 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  needs  scarcely  any  other  safeguard  than 
the  loyalty  of  the  subject ;  but  still  it  would  be  a  grievous  thing,  on  that 
account,  to  see  royalty  levelled  to  a  par  with  the  protecting  subject.  tf  Let 
honour  be  given  where  honour  is  due,*'  is  a  maxim  as  old  as  the  world. 
The  accession  of  a  sovereign  of  the  gentler  sex  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  undoubtedly  most  propitious  to  the  support  of  that 
spirit  of  chivalry  and  that  old  romance  of  life,  which  with  many  is 
supposed  to  be  vanishing  before  the  wonderful  progress  of  material 
improvement;  and  Mr.  Curling,  "  Clerk  of  the  Cheque,"  not  only  de- 
serves  praise  for  fighting*  the  battle  of  the  "  gentlemen-at-arms*  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  win  for  them  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  but  also  for  upholding  that  spirit  which  we  conceive  to 
be  essential  in  inspiring  a  high  sense  of  honour— a  love  of  renown  and 
derated  loyalty. 
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A  LADY'S  TRAVELS  IN  ALGERIA  AND  BARBARY. 
Despite  continuous  rains,  swollen  rivers,  and  storms  at  sea,  which 
attended  a  winter  trip  in  Algeria  and  Barbary  almost  throughout 
its  progress;  despite  also  sickness,  privations,  and  the  dangers  ever 
attendant  upon  travel  in  semi-barbarous  countries;  our  authoress  im- 
presses the  reader  with  a  strong  sense  of  her  admirable  patience,  temper, 
and  fortitude,  and  makes  one  pleased — nay.  often  enchanted — with  the 
descriptions  of  the  novel  scenes  she  witnessed.  A  steamer  plies  every 
fortnight  between  Marseilles,  Bona,  and  Tunis ;  and  by  this  the  authoress 
and  her  friends  were  enabled  to  reach  the  dirty  Turko-Arab  city,  to 
visit  the  site  of  old,  long  forgotten  Carthage,  and  to  revive  the  memory 
of  the  love-adventures  of  her  queen  and  the  bold  JEneas,  in  the  country 
where  they  once  dwelt.  The  visit  is  pleasantly  told,  and  the  present 
state  of  the  country  is  sketched  in  that  unpretending,  agreeable  language, 
that  cannot  fail  to  please  all  classes  of  readers. 


THE  RIFLE  RANGERS. 
The  incidents  crowded  into  these  stirring  volumes  are  said  to  be  actual 
adventures  occurring,  not  to  one,  but  to  various  individuals,  while  engaged 
during  the  late  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  with  the  guerilla 
of  Cenobio  and  ihejarocho  band  of  the  robber-priest  Jarauta.  Admitting 
faithful  Little  Jack — Bob  Lincoln,  the  best  character  in  the  book — the 
fat  and  cowardly  Major  Blossom — Chane,  an  Irishman,  who  plays  the 
part  of  clown  in  the  circus — the  gallant  French  smuggler  Raoul— Don 
Cosme  and  his  enchanted  pavilion  in  the  wilderness — the  villain  Dubrosc 
flitting  like  a  bird  of  ill-omen  on  the  outskirts  of  the  story — Lupe*  and 
Luz,  the  fair  heroines,  and  their  future  husbands,  Haller  and  Clayley,  to 
be  from  living  originals,  it  would  require  a  degree  of  faith  in  the  mar- 
vellous, which  may  perchance  exist  in  some  regions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  to  give  credence  to  incidents,  narrated  as  such,  in  this  book 
of  Mexican  wonders. 


DITSON'S  .CIRCASSIA. 
This  journey  is  interesting,  as  showing  what  may  now  be  done  by 
steam.  The  Euxine  may  be  entered  by  the  Danube — Odessa,  the 
capital  of  Southern  Russia — the  beautiful  Crimea,  with  its  wondrous 
harbour  of  Sevastopol,  its  Arian  caves,  its  magnificent  Tartar  palace, 
Bagtchi  Serai,  whose  fascinations  have  been  the  theme  of  Puskin,  the 
greatest  of  the  Russian  poets ;  its  relics  of  various  times  and  people ;  Fort 
Anapa — the  Caucasus — the  Phasis — may  all  be  visited,  and  the  traveller 
can  return  by  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  touching  at  Trebizond,  Samsun, 
Sinope,  and  Heraclea,  to  Constantinople,  without  foregoing  the  comforts 
and  the  conveniences  of  a  well-equipped  steamer. 


MTLEY'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  PAPAL  STATES. 
While  histories  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  been  written  in 
every  dialect  and  form, — while  works  of  rare  merit  illustrate  the  lives  and 
times  of  those  among  the  pontiffs  who  make  the  greatest  figure  in  history, 
and  the  series  of  papal  biographies  may  be  regarded  as  complete, — it  is 
not  a  little  curious  that  the  Rev.  John  Miley  should  have  been  the  first  to 
put  these  biographies  in  a  consecutive  form,  and  to  indite  the  only 
complete  and  adequate  history  of  that  region  of  Central  Italy  over  which 
the  popes  have  swayed  the  sceptre  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
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SHILLINGLAWS  ABCT1C  EXPEDITIONS. 
We  have  lately  been  so  explicit  upon  the  question,  totfie  discussion  of 
which  the  above  volume  is  devoted,  that  we  need  not  return  to  it  here. 
Mr.  Shillinglaw  has  placed  all  the  information  that  can  be  possibly  desired 
by  the  general  reader  in  a  very  pleasing  and  accessible  form,  and  his 
volume  is  at  once  opportune  and  satisfactory. 

PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 
This  little  book  is  full  of  talent,  taste,  and  wisdom.  There  is  not  a  page 
that  does  not  contain  some  clever  remark — something  that  suggests  reflec- 
tion. Fashionable  society  is  dissected  with  a  breadth  and  depth  of  sar- 
casm which  attests  at  once  intimacy  and  great  powers  of  observation. 
Altogether,  we  have  here  a  charming-  work— one  that  reminds  us  of  the 
times  of  the  Sevignes  and  the  Maintenons — full  of  literary  ability, 
artistic  taste,  and  sentimental  philosophy. 

SIRR'S  CEYLON. 

Ceylon  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  favoured  spots  on  the  earth. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  a  tropical  climate  is  better  adapted  to  prolong 
human  life  than  a  polar  climate,  provided  the  atmosphere  be  not  over- 
charged with  humidity.  In  Ceylon,  when  it  rains  in  the  north,  it  is  dry 
in  the  south,  and  vice  versa.  The  high  mountain  districts  ensure  cool 
regions,  and  the  sea-coast,  when  drained  and  cleared  of  wood,  is  salu- 
brious. The  mean  annual  temperature  may  be  stated  at  80.  The 
island  presents  a  fresher  green  and  more  fertile  appearance  than  the 
coasts  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  The  valuable  and  useful  vegetable  and 
animal  productions  of  the  island  are  innumerable,  and  it  is  rich  in  precious 
stones ;  yet  all  these  advantages  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  lost  to  this 
country,  by  the  jealous  law  which  forbids  colonisation. 

What  is  the  consequence  of  the  present  system  pursued  in  Ceylon? 
For  an  answer  we  recommend  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Sirr's  work,  especially 
that  portion  which  includes  the  account  of  the  late  Kandian  rebellion, 
its  origin  and  consequences,  together  with  an  expose  of  the  supposed 
grievances  of  our  fellow  subjects,  and  the  critical  position  of  toe  so- 
called  "  Colonial"  government 

MISCELLANROUS  NOTICES. 
Sir  Arthur  Bouverie,  a  novel,  drags  through  the  customary  length  of  three 
volumes  with  sufficient  strange  and  romantic  interest  to  keep  a  flagging  attention 
awake.  Sir  Arthur  is  not  a  very  recommendable  personage;  and  even  the  recog- 
nition of  the  heroine,  Amy,  as  his  daughter,  confers  only  a  questionable  happiness 
upon  the  chief  persons  in  the  story.— The  Younger  Sister,  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Hub- 
back,  is  characterised  by  more  straightforward  common  sense,  and  less  of  the 
maudlin  sentiment  and  mere  fanciful  sketches  of  character  which  inundate  the  pages 
of  too  many  ladies'  novels.—  Vandyh ;  a  Play  of  Genoa,  by  Alfred  Bate  Richards, 
abounds  in  humour  and  pathos,  and  there  is  poetry  enough  to  win  many  a  reader — 
wherefore  not  also  many  a  listener?—  An  Easter  Offering,  by  Fredrika  Bremer, 
is  a  pretty  little  volume,  full  of  sweet  fancies  and  pleasing  pictures;  adapted  for  a 
present  or  for  the  fireside.  It  is  translated  from  the  unpublished  Swedish  manuscript 
by  Mary  Howitt.— Mr.  Bentley  has  published  a  cheap  edition  of  Mrs.  Gore's  clever 
novel,  The  Hamiltons ;  or,  Official  Life  in  1830.  The  work  is  nicely  got  up,  and 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  author's  writings. — A  second 
volume  of  More  Verse  and  Prose  by  the  Corn-law  Rhymer,  published  by  C.  For, 
brings,  we  suppose,  the  works  of  the  late  Ebenezer  Elliott  to  a  close.— The  Westons ; 
or,  Scenes  in  a  Village,  consisting  of  cottage  prose  and  cottage  poetry,  by  the  author 
of  "  Old  Friends  in  a  New  Dress,"  is  a  little  book  for  young  persons,  of  unob- 
jectionable, character.— Chess  made  Easy,  intended  as  a  first  book,  by  George 
Walker,  published  by  W.  and  T.  Piper,  especially  recommends  itself  by  its  ex- 
cellent diagrams,  and  plain  and  simple  rules. 
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DEATH. 

BT  LEIGH   HTTHT. 


Iir  the  little  story  in  verse,  called  the  "  Inevitable,"  which  appeared  in 
the  January  Number  of  this  year,  there  was  a  description  of  the  terrors 
of  Death. 

As  the  title  of  the  story  might  lead  some  readers  to  draw  erroneous 
conclusions  respecting  the  writer's  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  death  in 
general,  which  in  those  lines  was  only  invested  with  its  terrors  in  conse- 
quence of  its  coming  suddenly  upon  a  gay  and  prosperous  courtier,  they 
are  here  presented  with  his  opinion  of  it. 

Death  is  a  road  our  dearest  friends  have  gone ; 
Why,  with  such  leaders,  fear  to  say  "Lead  on?* 
Its  gate  repels,  lest  it  too  soon  be  tried ; 
But  turns  in  bahn  on  the  immortal  side. 
Mothers  have  pass'd  it;  fathers;  children;  men, 
'Whose  like  we  look  not  to  behold  again ; 
Women,  that  smiled  away  their  loving  breath.— 
Soft  is  the  travelling  on  the  road  of  Death. 

But  guilt  has  pass'd  it?  Men  not  fit  to  die? 
Oh,  hush— -tor  He  that  made  us  all,  is  by. 
Human  were  all;  all  men;  all  born  of  mothers;  1 

AH  our  own  selves,  in  the  worn  shape  of  others ;  1- 

Our  nsedy  and  oh !  be  sure,  not  to  be  tO-used  brothers.  J 

/ttlie,— VOL.  LTrTTT.  wo.  CCCLIT.  Ii 
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The  recent  discoveries  of  works  of  art  in  Assyria,  and  of  inscriptions 
attesting  that  some  of  these  at  all  events  belonged  to  the  early  period 
of  the  Assyrian  dynasty,  show  that  that  people  had  not  only  attained 
high  perfection  in  the  knowledge  of  art;  that  they  wrought  in  ivory,  in 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals;  that  they  had  chariots,  ships,  arms,  and 
accoutrements,  but  also  that  they  had  sumptuous  edifices  and  extensive 
fortifications  at  a  very  early  period,  if  not  in  the  time  of  Nimrod  himself 
and  after  the  lapse  of  little  more  than  one  generation  from  the  Deluge. 
Laying  aside  the  hypothesis  of  Colonel  Chesney,  to  which  we  are  quite 
ready  to  assent,  that  the  Cush  of  Paradise,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Baby- 
lonia and  that  of  Africa,  was  on  the  Araxes;  and  that  the  Havilah  of 
Paradise,  as  distinct  from  the  Havilah  of  Arabia  Felix,  was  on  the  Halys; 
there  is  less  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  lands  of  Assur  and  of  Baby* 
Ionia.  The  former  has  been  deciphered  in  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions 
as  the  name  of  a  country  at  Nimrod,  and  as  the  name  of  a  city  at 
Rhorsabad ;  and  granting  that  the  actual  locality  of  the  older  Babylon 
has  not  yet  been  positively  determined,  still  tne  site  is  more  or  less 
known. 

The  geological  report  upon  the  territories  washed  by  the  Rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  taking  into  consideration  the  gradual  advance 
of  the  alluvium  as  marked  by  the  actual  distance  from  the  sea  of  towns 
and  sites  known  to  have  been  at  or  near  to  the  sea-shore  in  Arabian 
times,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Romans,  of  Alexander  and  his  successors, 
of  the  Persians  and  the  Babylonians,  has  shown  that  at  the  same  rate 
of  progress—that  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel — the 
alluvia  must  have  already  extended  to  within  territories  which  are  now  re- 
moved about  seventy  miles  from  the  sea.  The  same  report  has  further 
shown  that  the  latest  deposits  by  transport,  as  distinguished  from  the  allu- 
vium of  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  are  not  met  with  for  a  nearly  similar 
distance  to  the  north  of  that  territory;  and  that  supposing  these  deposits 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  Noachian  deluge,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  deposit  of  the  great  interval  of  alluvium  that  lies  between 
those  supposed  diluvial  deposits  and  the  site  of  Babylon  in  the  short  space 
of  time  that  elapsed  between  the  deluge  and  the  foundation  of  Babel. 

The  little  change  undergone  in  the  physical  state  of  the  country  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  statement  of  Berosus,  that  Oannes  or  Xisuthrus  (Noah) 
was  enjoined  previous  to  the  deluge  to  write  a  history  and  to  deposit  it  at 
Sippara,  "  the  City  of  the  Sun,'*  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
is  represented  in  the  present  day  by  the  mounds  and  ruins  of  Sifairah  at 
the  northern  limits  of  the  Babylonian  alluvium.  Colonel  Chesney  supposes 
that  Noah  built  the  ark  in  the  districts  about  Sinjar,  the  seat  or  the 
Sethites  bordering  on  Paradise,  and  that  it  rested  on  Mount  Ararat  We 
are,  however,  equally  inclined  to  the  tradition  that  it  rested  on  the 
Gordysean  mountains,  or  within  the  lower  basin  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  where  we  also  find  the  Masius  or  Mesezousar — the  mountain 
of  the  ark.     The  Rev.  J.  R.  Fletcher,  in  the  preface  to  a  work  just 
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published,  entitled  "Notes  from  Nineveh,"  alludes  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  which  he  says  he  is  not  aware  has  appeared  before  in  an  English 
dress.  He  will,  however,  find  it  discussed  at  length,  and  in  all  its  various 
bearings,  in  Mr.  Francis  Ainsworth's  "  Travels  and  Researches." 

After  Noah  had  constructed  an  altar  and  offered  sacrifices,  he  ad- 
monished his  family  to  pay  due  regard  to  religion  and  return  to  Baby- 
lonia, in  order  tbat  they  might  search  for  the  writings  deposited  in 
Sippara  (so  called  from  the  Cnaldee  Sephar,  "  a  book  or  record,"  and 
abo  called  Pantibibla);  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  Asshur,  son  of  Shem, 
may  have  remained  in  the  country,  into  which  Nimrod,  son  of  Cush, 
afterwards  went  as  a*  conqueror.  Colonel  Chesney  supposes  mankind 
to  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  before  the  deluge  to  have  peopled 
Arabia,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Syria,  and  part  of  Central  Asia.  We  know  from 
Scripture  that  the  antediluvians  were  versed  in  the  arts,  that  they 
worked  m  metals,  that  they  were  musicians,  shepherds,  agriculturists,  and 
architects;  and  it  is  less  likely  that  all  the  arts  of  life  and  works  of  antiquity 
should  have  been  lost  with  the  deluge,  than  that  the  manuscript  deposited  at 
Sippara  should  have  survived  the  same  catastrophe. 

We  are  informed  by  Josephus  and  others  that  the  children  of  Seth  were 
given  to  the  study  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  result  of 
which  they  engraved  on  two  pillars,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick ;  one 
of  these  at  least  may  still  exist  to  reward  the  zeal  of  the  explorers  of  Assy- 
rian antiquities.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  say  if,  among  the  various 
works  of  art  disentombed  from  the  mounds  of  Nineveh  and  Nimrod,  frag- 
ments of  an  antediluvian  world  may  not  unwittingly  have  been  obtained 
ere  this.  Colonel  Chesney  has  justly  remarked,  "  that  neither  trees  nor 
plants  appear  to  have  formed  a  part  of  what  was  preserved  in  the  ark,  and 
as  we  know  that  the  olive  and  the  vine  survived  the  deluge,  it  may  fairly 
be  concluded  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  did  not  experience  any  great 
alteration — a  circumstance  which  is  in  some  degree  established  by  geological 
examinations." 

Colonel  Chesney  enters  at  length  into  a  detail  inseparable  from 
the  subject  as  he  has  taken  it  up,  of  the  first  dispersion  of  nations. 
In  the  course  of  these  carefully  selected  notices,  he  remarks  that  when 
Nimrod  went  forth  to  war  against  Assyria,  no  doubt  some  of  the  sons  of 
Asshur  were  expelled  for  the  second  time,  the  remainder  being  subjected ; 
and  that  subsequently  Nimrod  entrusted  during  his  lifetime  the  govern- 
ment of  the  northern  portion  of  his  dominions  to  his  son  Ninus,  who  con- 
siderably enlarged  the  city  called  after  himself  Nineveh.  This  Ninus, 
Colonel  Chesney  identifies  with  Belus  II.,  a  title  he  took  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  was  killed  in  battle  by  Haik,  the  founder  of  the  Arme- 
nian dynasty. 

Major  RawKnson  makes  Temenbar  I.  founder  of  the  city  of  Nimrod, 
and  his  son  he  calls  Hevenk  I.,  who  was  succeeded  by  Altibar;  after  whom 
came  Asseradan-apal  or  Sardanapalus ;  Temenbar  II.,  Husihem  and 
Hevenk  II.,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  Shishonk,  the  Assyrian 
conqueror  of  Egypt.  Pul,  who  reigned  B*c.  771,  is  identified  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fletcher  with  Major  Rawtinson's  Asseradan  Pul;  but  how  could  he  be 
fourth  in  succession  to  Temenbar  I.,  founder  of  Nimrod,  when  an  in- 
terval of  1098  years  is  supposed  to  have  intervened  between  the  founda- 
tion of  Nineveh  and  the  first  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire  to  the  dominion 
of  Upper  Asia,  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus? 
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Mr.  Fletcher  agrees  with  an  opinion  propounded  in  an  article  in  this 
Magazine  on  the  city  of  Nimrod,  that  Asshur  was  the  founder  of  Nimrod. 
"  It  seems,"  he  says,  "  more  probable  to  imagine  that  Asshur,  from  whom 
the  region,  called  afterwards  Athoor,  or  Assyria,  evidently  takes  its  name, 
was  the  person  who  founded  this  city,  more  especially  as  he  lived  a  gene- 
ration earlier  than  Nimrod ;  the  beginning  or  capital  .of  whose  kingdom 
was  Babel0  But  by  identifying  Pul  with  Asseradan  Pul,  he  opposes  him- 
self totally  to  the  epoch  which  Major  Rawlinson  assigns  to  a  whole 
dynasty.  Mr.  Sharpe,  a  more  competent  authority,  has  already  argued 
at  length  before  the  Syro- Egyptian  Society,  that  the  dynasty  in  question, 
to  whom,  according  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 'Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and 
Egypt,  paid  tribute,  and  who  carried  on  war  against  Ashdod,  might  have 
occupied  about  two  centuries,  and  these  were  no  others  than  those  within 
which  Isaiah  was  writing,  and  that  they  were  the  kings  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible,  whose  dynasty  was  put  down  by  Nabopolasar,  for  there  was  no 
other  time  in  which  Egypt  and  the  Phoenician  cities  could  have  paid  tri- 
bute to  Assyria. 

We  are  inclined  to  side  with  these  latter  opinions,  and  to  consider  Aasur 
the  founder  of  the  city  and  country  of  same  name ;  Nimrod  the  conqueror, 
and  Ninus  his  son  (Belus  IL,  according  to  Colonel  Chesney),  to  belong 
to  a  dynasty  quite  apart  from  that  of  the  Temenbars  and  Hevenks,  whose 
names  have  been  deciphered  on  the  later  monuments  of  Assyria,  and 
who  correspond  apparently  with  the  dynasty  chronicled  by  Isaiah  and  by 
profane  history. 

Colonel  Chesney  justly  remarks,  that,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of 
historians,  there  must,  doubtless,  have  been  a  continuous  line  of  sovereigns 
from  the  time  of  Nimrod  to  the  time  of  the  earlier  Sardanapalus ;  and  he 
distinguishes,  with  the  late  Mr.  Dickenson,  the  Median,  or  rather  Assy- 
rian dynasty  of  Ctesias,  which  commenced  with  Arbaces  from  the  latter 
line  of  kings,  which  began,  according  to  Herodotus,  with  Dejoees — 
Media  being  in  each  case  a  satrapy  of  the  empire,  and  not  a  separate 
nation. 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  been  justly  entertained  regarding  the  pre- 
ceding sovereigns,  these  do  not  apply  to  the  so-called  Median  dynasty  of 
Ctesias,  since  it  is  found  that  Arbaces,  as  well  as  several  of  his  successors, 
not  only  figured  in  Persian  history,  but  were  likewise  connected  with 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  more  particularly  Pul,  whose  acts  are 
recorded  in  2  Kings,  and  who  is  identified  by  Colonel  Chesney  with 
Sosarmus,  the  thirty-ninth  of  the  general  list  of  Ctesias,  but  whom  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  identify  with  the  Asseradan  Pul,  or  Sardana- 
palus I.  mentioned  by  Major  Rawlinson,  as  distinguished  from  Sarda- 
napalus II.,  or  Esar  Haddon,  the  last  King  of  Nineveh  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Asseradan  Pul  is  described  in  the  inscriptions  as  the  builder 
of  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimrod,  and  as  receiving  tribute  from  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  other  places.  All  this  corresponds  remarkably  with  the 
acts  of  Pul,  as  recorded  in  2  Kings.  There  are  similar  features  in  the 
life  of  Major  Rawlinson  *s  Temenbar  IL,  as  recorded  on  the  Black  Obe- 
lisk now  in  the  British  Museum,  upon  the  two  large  bulls  in  the  centre  of 
the  palace  of  Nimrod,  and  on  the  sitting  figure  discovered  at  Kalah  Sher- 
gat,  to  identify  that  sovereign  with  the  Median  conqueror,  Tiglath  Pileser 
of  the  Hebrew  historians.  Sargon,  also,  the  builder  of  Khorsabad,  if 
identified  with  the  Sargon  of  Isaiah,  is  probably  the  same  as  Sennacherib. 
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Hie  last  of  the  Assyrian  kings  was  Asseradan  Pol  IL — Sardaiiapahis  the 
yohrotnary-->the  Eaar  Haddon  of  the  Hebrews. 

With  the  arrival  into  power  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  we  pass  in 
great  part  from  the  obscurity  which  still  envelopes  toe  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  dynasties,  bat  which  more  has  been  done  towards  removing 
wifeYm  the  last  year  or  two  than  by  almost  half  a  century  of  previous 
labours.  Cyras,  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  Darios,  Hystaspes,  and  Artaxerxes, 
are  names  familiar  to  all,  and  concerning  which,  as  originally  Greek,  hot 
now  received  historical  names,  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  system 
pursued  hy  Colonel  Chesney  of  recording  past  history  in  connexion  with 
recent  geographical  discovery,  has  many  great  advantages  over  the  one 
which  more  directly  presented  itself  to  him,  of  describing  places  and  the 
events  that  belonged  to  them.  The  mind  cannot  pass  from  one  interval 
of  time  to  another  with  the  same  facility  that  it  can  firom  one  place  to 
another.  It  is  perplexed  at  having  the  same  locality  brought  before  it  in 
reference  to  Assyrian,  to  Median,  to  Persian,  and  to  Roman  times.  The 
locality  is  in  reality  only  subordinate  to  the  historical  fact,  and  in  placing 
it  first  in  position,  we  give  it  an  undeserved  preference.  The  reader  will 
be  surprised,  on  reading  the  pages  of  Colonel  Chesney 'a  second  volume,  at 
the  different  aspect  which  the  history  of  Western  Asia  is  made  to  assume 
by  recent  geographical  explorations  to  that  which  it  still  presents  in  all 
existing  historical  works.  We  now  know  the  exact  spot  where  Cyrus 
spent  his  winter,  his  spring,  and  his  summer.  His  very  tomb  is  known 
to  us,  and  the  inscription  thereon  has  been  deciphered.  The  Bisutnn 
tablets  have  revealed  to  us  whole  pages  in  the  history  of  this  dynasty;  and 
the  discovery  of  Shi*— the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana— has  given  a  locality 
even  to  the  religion  of  Zera-dusht  or  Zoroaster. 

The  ambition  of  Cyrus,  son  of  Darius  Nothus,  led  that  expedition  into 
the  territories  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  by  which  the  historians  of  old  ob- 
tained the  same  intimacy  with  the  then  existing  condition  of  Western  Asia, 
as  has  been  obtained  in  our  times  by  the  Euphrates*  expedition,  and  the 
other  journeys  and  explorations  to  which  it  has  directly  or  indirectly  led. 
In  discussing  the  route  followed  by  the  Barbarians  and  their  Greek 
amriKariflfl  in  this  memorable  expedition  as  recorded  by  Xenophon,  Colonel 
Chesney  has  been  led  to  adopt  a  varying  value  to  the  parasang,  of  2.608 
geographical  miles  throughout  the  march  to  Thapsacus,  and  at  1.98,  or 
ahnost  two  miles,  from  thence  to  Cunaxa,  and  subsequently  at  less  than  two 
miles.  Assuming  this  value  of  the  stadium  from  the  gross  result  instead 
of  the  details  of  the  journey,  as  corrected  here  and  there  by  positively  de- 
termined  positions— a  proceedmi?  which  appears  tons  open  to  many  objec- 
tions— -Colonel  Chesney  identifies  Tyriacum  with  Ilghun,  instead  of 
Arkut-Khan,  leaving  a  distance  of  little  more  than  forty  geographical 
miles  to  be  performed  in  three  days'  march  (and  twenty  parasangs)  to 
Iconium,  a  well-known  and  well-determined  position.  In  the  plains  of 
G3uda,  where  Colonel  Chesney  is  obliged  to  describe  the  marches  by  equally 
well-determined  points,  his  assumed  value  of  the  parasang  works  still 
worse.  Thus  Cyrus  advanced  from  Tarsus  to  the  Saras,  a  distance  often 
parasangs.  Colonel  Chesney  himself  admits  that  the  road  distance  is 
rather  more  than  twenty-nine  miles,  which  is  three  miles  to  the  parasang. 
Again  from  the  Saras  to  the  Pyramus,  Xenophon  records  five  parasangs, 
the  distance  being,  according  to  Colonel  Chesney,  seventeen  or  nineteen 
muss,  or  more  than  three  miles  to  the  parasang'. 
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In  that  which  refers  to  the  gates  of  CiHcia  and  Syria,  Colonel  Chesney  a 
descriptions  are  founded  upon  his  own  observations,  aided  by  the  minute 
and  careful  surveys  made  by  the  officers  of  the  expedition,  and  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

We  shall  allude  but  very  briefly  to  the  difficulties  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  journey  across  Syria.  Colonel  Chesney  makes  the  invading 
army  follow  a  peculiarly  circuitous  route  north-eastward  to  the  Baloklu  Su, 
or  Fish  River,  while  the  Chalib,  or  Chains,  to  which  it  is  a  tributary,  is 
just  as  fishy;  and  thence,  a  nearly  opposite  direction,  along  the  banks  of 
the  latter .  river,  till  they  could  cross  the  plains,  with  the  Dhahab,  the 
presumed  Daradax,  half  way  to  the  Euphrates.  But  the  Colonel  makes 
no  remarks  upon  the  difficulty  suggested  by  Major  Rennell,  as  to  a 
rivulet  being  a  hundred  feet  wide  at  its  origin.  The  fact  is,  this  part,  as 
well  as  several  other  features  of  the  expedition,  are  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  explain  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  In  the 
descent  of  the  river,  the  localities  are  pretty  well  determined;  but  the 
Pylae  are  somewhat  objectionably  fixed  by  Colonel  Chesney  by  mere 
computation  of  distances,  upon  his  assumed  value  of  the  parasang,  with- 
out regard  to  those  peculiarities  of  nature  or  art,  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  constitute  passes,  or  gates,  in  such  a  country*  The  site  of  the 
fatal  battle  of  Cunaxa  is  fixed  at  the  mounds  of  Muhammed — a  modern 
name  attached  to  relics  of  antiquity— and  which  are  met  with  at  a  middle 
distance  of  about  thirty-six  miles  from  Babylon,  and  the  same  from  die 
wall  of  Media.  In  point  of  distance  (thirty-six  miles  north  of  Babylon) 
Colonel  Chesney  fixes  upon  the  same  spot  as  that  previously  adopted  by 
Mr.  Francis  Ains  worth;  but  the  greater  mass  of  geographical  mate- 
rials have  enabled  him  to  correct  the  details  of  the  locality,  and  which 
would  appear  by  his  map  to  be  immediately  south  of  the  Kuthah  Canal, 
and  nearly  ten  or  fifteen  miles  north  of  Musseyib,  or  Imseyab,  which,  by 
maps  of  faulty  construction,  had  been  carried  up  to  the  parallel  of  the 
mounds  of  Muhammed. 

The  subsequent  marches  that  occurred,  the  first  on  the  memorable 
retreat  on  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  so  puzzling  to  the  geographer,  Colonel 
Chesney  discusses  in  a  military  and  commissariat  point  of  view,  which 
offers  many  reasonable  solutions  of  the  difficulties  that  presented  them- 
selves, and  which,  in  fact,  cannot  be  understood  without  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  retreating  army  was  placed  being  taken  fully 
into  consideration.  Colonel  Chesney  has  also  availed  himself  of  correc- 
tions in  the  reading  of  the  text  which  have  been  made  since  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  geographical  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  subject  have  been 
made  public,  when  he  reads  that  the  Greeks  arrived  at  and  passed  along 
within  the  Median  wall,  instead  of,  as  had  been  formerly  read  and 
adopted  by  Mitford,  in  his  "History  of  Greece,"  and  other  authorities, 
"  came  up  to  and  passed  through  the  Median  wall" 

Colonel  Chesney  makes  the  Greeks  arrive  at  and  depart  from  the 
Median  wall,  again  in  order  to  avoid  the  marshes  and  inundations  of 
Akar  Ku£  the  ancient  Accad,  instead  of  being  misled  by  Tissaphernes,  as 
has  been  supposed.  This  is  a  very  reasonable  explanation  of  a  movement 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  but  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  marshes 
and  inundations  at  this  same  spot  for  upwards  of  twenty  centuries.  In 
regard  to  the  positioning  of  Opis,  Colonel  Chesney  sides  with  Major 
Rawlinson  and  others,  in  opposition  to  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Macmichael,  who 
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still  adheres  to  the  formerly-proposed  position  of  that  city  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Adhem,  the  supposed  Physcus. 

The  villages  of  Parysatis  are  placed  by  Colonel  Chesney  at  a  distance 
of  only  about  three  miles  beyond  the  Lesser  Zab.     Cans  he  identifies  • 

with  ruins  three  or  four  miles  below  the  Assyrian  mound  of  Kaleh 
Shirkat.  He  does  not  say  where  the  thirty  thousand  crossed  the  Greater 
Zab,  but  he  identifies  Laxissa  with  Nimrod,  an  identification  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher  has  been  the  first  in  modern  times  to  throw  doubts 
upon— -doubts,  however,  which  have  happily  little  in  them  to  give  rise  to 
much  wavering  upon  the  subject. 

From  hence,  through  the  rocky  defiles  and  difficult  passes  of  the 
Kurdistan  Mountains,  to  Armenia,  Colonel  Chesney  has  followed  the 
explanations  offered  by  Mr.  Francis  Ainsworth.  In  the  latter  coun- 
try almost  insuperable  difficulties  have  presented  themselves  to  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Katabasis.  In  the  necessity 
which  presented  itself  of  fording  the  great  rivers  towards  their  sources, 
Colonel  Chesney  makes  the  Greeks  proceed  up  the  course  of  the 
Murad  chai,  till  they  reached  a  latitude  of  39  deg.  10  min.  N.,  which 
would  require  seven  marches.  From  hence  the  journey  to  where  the 
Aras  was  forded,  and  which  occupied  thirteen  days,  the  Colonel  supposes 
the  parasang  not  to  have  amounted  to  above  one  mile  in  each,  through 
deep  snow.  The  difficulties  experienced  in  accounting  for  the  many 
inarches  in  the  territory  of  the  Chalybeans  and  Taochians  is  also  got  over 
by  the  same  considerations,  added  to  that  of  the  harassing  hostility  of  the 
natives.  Gymmias,  Colonel  Chesney  supposes  to  be  represented  by  the 
small  town  of  Gemeri,  on  the  Kara  Su;  and  the  holy  Theches,  from 
whence  the  sea  was  first  seen,  he  identifies  with  the  Gaur,  or  Jawur  Tagh 
— the  Infidel  Mountain — above  Trehisond. 

Colonel  Chesney  thus  gets  over  all  the  difficulties  of  the  forty-one 
marches  to  be  accounted  for  in  Armenia  by  the  physical  and  other 
obstructions  presented  by  the  country.  Professor  Maiden  has  published 
in  the  "  Classical  Museum"  (No.  vii.,  p.  36)  another  view  of  the  same 
subject,  in  which  he  says,  that  the  passage,  after  the  guide  abandoned 
them,  and  which  is  read,  "  After  this  they  marched  seven  days'  marches, 
at  the  rate  of  Ave  parasangs  a  day,  to  the  river  Phasis,"  ought  to  be 
read  "  along  the  river  Phasis."  "  At  what  point  they  stuck  the  Phasis" 
(Aras),  adds  Professor  Maiden — "  whether  in  their  seven  days1  march 
along  the  river  they  marched  up  or  down  the  stream;  whether  they 
crossed  it  at  the  beginning,  or  at  the  end,  or  in  the  course  of  the  seven 
days — Xenophon  unluckily  does  not  tell  us."  The  difficulties  connected 
with  the  five  dayB'  march,  of  thirty  parasangs,  through  the  country  of  the 
Taochians,  and  the  seven  days'  march,  of  fifty  parasangs  (one  manuscript, 
we  are  told,  sayB  forty),  through  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  which  the 
Greeks  performed  (besides  the  two  days'  march)  between  the  Phasis  and 
the  Harpasus,  Professor  Maiden  proposes  to  get  over  by  supposing  the 
Greeks  to  have  crossed  the  Phasis  near  the  bridge  of  Koban  Kupri,  or 
perhaps  nearer  to  its  source ;  and  then,  in  consequence  of  their  confusion 
between  the  two  rivers  Phasis,  to  have  turned  eastward,  and  marched 
seven  days  along  its  northern  bank ;  and  even  when  they  left  the  river,  i 

to  have  inclined  but  little  towards  the  north,  and  to  have  reached  the  i 

Harpasus  about  the  junction  of  the  river  of  Kars  with  the  other  branches,  I 

thus  traversing  the  diagonal  of  the  space  between  the  Araxes  and  the  | 
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Arpa  So,  we  assign  them  a  march,  which,  in  winter,  through  an  unknown 
country,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy,  might  well  occupy  the 
time  given  for  it  The  time  given  is  twenty-one  days ;  and  the  distance 
from  point  to  point  in  a  straight  line,  if  the  Greeks  had  not  kept  to  the 
river-side  for  the  first  seven  days,  would  he  about  120  miles.  If  we 
admit,  therefore,  adds  the  professor,  a  very  reasonable  amount  of  deviation 
from  the  direct  course,  and  allow  that  the  length  of  the  days'  marches 
has  either  been  overrated  by  Xenophon,  or  exaggerated  by  errors  of  his 
transcribers,  the  difficulties  seem  to  be  removed. 

The  met  is,  any  difficulties  could  be  removed  by  allowing  seven  days9 
wanderings  on  the  hanks  of  a  river— difficulties  of  country,  hostility  of 
natives,  confusion  of  travellers,  and  exaggeration  or  errors  of  detail  in 
length  of  marches ;  but  the  whole  interest  of  Xenophon  is  his  accuracy, 
and  possibly  the  real  difficulties  in  which  the  Greeks  were  involved  in 
that  dreary  Armenian  winter,  will  ever  remain  a  matter  of  only  proximate 
conjecture. 

The  campaigns  of  the  army  raised  by  Cyrus  demonstrated  what  might 
have  been  the  power  of  the  Grecian  republics  had  they  been  united  as 
well  as  free ;  and  when,  owing  to  the  weakness  caused  by  the  divisions, 
arising  from  an  excess  of  Mberty,  the  same  republics  merged  into  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia,  there  arose  a  power  which  was  ready  to  profit  by 
the  geographical  knowledge  acquired  during  the  expedition  to  Babylon, 
and  the  experience  then  gained  in  the  art  of  war,  to  subject  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Old  World.  The  campaigns  of  Alexander  have  been  less 
commented  upon  than  the  Anabasis ;  but  a  great  deal  has  also  been  done 
within  very  recent  times  to  clear  up  many  dubious  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  remarkable  expeditions ;  and  it  will  easily  be  understood 
that  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  and  of  his 
successors,  are  placed  in  an  almost  entirely  new  light,  in  a  work  in  which 
all  the  aids  of  recent  geoe^aphical  discovery  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
what  were  hitherto  mere  historical  records. 

The  invasion  of  Asia,  so  long  desired  by  the  Greeks,  excepting  only 
the  Lacedemonians,  was  soon  followed  by  the  battle  of  Granicus,  and 
the  capture  of  Sardis  and  Halicarnassus ;  and  the  first  campaign  termi- 
nated in  cutting  the  Gordian  knot,  and  in  the  subjugation  of  all  Hither 
Asia.  Between  that  country  and  Syria,  Darius  made  one  more  great 
struggle  for  a  felling  empire  on  the  plain  of  Issue.  Colonel  Chesney 
identifies  Sochi  with  Ukuz  Suzle,  on  the  Afrin ;  but  he  throws  no  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  position  of  the  northern  pass  of  Amauus,  by  which 
the  Persian  led  his  vast  army,  which  included  30,000  Greek  mercenaries, 
and  60,000  Cardacs  (Kurds),  trained  like  the  Greeks  for  close  fight,  to 
a  position  which  was  in  the  rear  of  that  already  held  by  Alexander. 
The  details  of  the  battle,  however, — the  position  of  the  Persians  extend- 
ing along  the  river  Pinarus,  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea — the  advance 
of  the  Macedonian  right,  led  on  by  Alexander  himself;  carrying  before  it 
the  upper  mountain  hollow  of  the  Pinarus,  and  dislodging  the  Kurds 
from  the  mountain  side,  thus  taking  the  Persian  Greeks  in  flank — the 
resistance  of  the  cavalry  on  the  sea-side,  prolonged  until  Alexander  had 
routed  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  driven  Darius  himself  from  the  field — 
are  told  with  that  simplicity  of  effect  which  could  only  be  acquired  by 
study  on  the  field. 

The  battle  of  Issus  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
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tine;  and  after  his  superstitious  visit  to  the  Temple  of  Ham  in  the  oasis  of 
Amman,  Alexander  returned  to  Tyre,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  cross 
the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus.  Colonel  Chesney  thinks  by  the  route  of  the 
Orootes  and  Antioch  ;  but,  to  the  man  who  had  crossed  the  desert  of 
Amnion,  we  should  think  a  more  southerly  and  direct  route  would  have 
presented  no  difficulties  to  deter  him  for  a  moment  in  his  way  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  inner  Asia. 

From  Thapsacus  Colonel  Chesney  makes  the  invading  army  follow  the 
royal  road,  soil  to  be  traced  by  the  pavement,  to  Harran  or  (Jharrae,  and 
thence  by  Mardin  or  Nisibin  to  the  Tigris  at  Eski  Mosul  It  is  however 
to  be  observed,  against  this  last  identification,  that  no  remains  of  ante* 
Muhammedan  times  have  yet  been  found  at  Eski  Mosul.  It  is  more  likely 
that  the  passage  of  the  Tigris  was  effected  at  the  ferry  or  bridge  of  almost 
all  times — that  of  Nineveh  or  Mespylae.  Then  came  the  battle  of  Arbii, 
the  third  of  Darius's  great  misfortunes,  and  which  is  described  from  Mr. 
Francis  Ainsworth's  description  of  the  territory.  There  can,  indeed, 
be  but  fitUe  doubt  that  the  battle  took  place  on  the  great  plain  watered 
by  the  Khazir  Su  (Bumadus),  with  the  mountain  Am  el  Bertha  (Mons 
Nicator)  on  the  one  side,  the  Tigris  on  the  other,  and  the  Great  Zab  in 
front.  The  permanence  of  tradition  attaches  also  considerable  strength 
to  the  identification  of  Beit  Garmae,  "  the  house  or  place  of  bones,"  with 
the  ill-fated  Gaugamela.  The  line  of  flight  of  Darius  to  Ecbatana  has, 
in  a  similar  manner,  been  determined  by  the  discovery,  by  Major  Raw- 
Unson,  of  the  monument  of  Keli-Shin.  Darius  may  have  reached  Arbela 
on  this  retreat,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  whole  of  the  defeated  army 
could  have  passed  the  Great  Zab  without  immense  loss;  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  main  line  of  retreat  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  Zab,  along  its  left 
bank,  till  a  proper  opportunity  of  crossing  the  river  presented  itself. 
Alexander  proceeded  on  his  part  by  the  bitumen  fountains  of  Memnis 
(Kerkuk)  to  Babylon,  and  the  Queen  of  the  East  lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror. 

Alexander,  however,  only  made  the  city  of  Belus  and  Susa,  to  which 
he  soon  after  proceeded,  the  base  of  still  greater  and  more  distant  opera- 
tions. The  military  operations  in  Susiana  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Uxii, 
are  explained  from  Colonel  Chesney *s  own  explorations  of  the  former 
country,  and  Baron  de  Bode's  determination  of  the  site  of  the  Uxian  city 
on  the  plain  of  Mai  Amir.  From  the  plains  the  Macedonians  advanced 
by  the  Persian  gates,  or  pass  of  Kaleh  Sefid,  to  the  A  raxes  (Bundemir), 
and  thence  to  Persepolis  itself.  Colonel  Chesney  justly  remarks  that  the 
site  of  the  Pasargada,  founded  by  Cyrus,  must  be  sought  for  where  the 
now  well  known  inscription,  "I,  Cyrus,  King  of  the  Achemenides," 
marks  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  The  second  city  of  the  same 
name  was  on  the  plain  of  Persepolis. 

From  Persepolis  Alexander  proceeded  to  Ecbatana,  and  thence  in  pursuit 
of  Darius  by  Bhags  to  the  Caspian  gates;  and  it  was  only  after  a  series  of 
rapid  marches,  amongst  the  most  remarkable  effected  even  by  a  warrior  so 
celebrated  for  his  quick  movements,  that  he  came  up  with  the  dead  body 
of  his  unfortunate  enemy,  Colonel  Chesney  supposes,  somewhere  in  the 
plain  country  near  Dhamahan. 

The  subsequent  extraordinary  campaigns  of  Alexander  are  detailed  with 
equal  geographical  fidelity.      Professor  H.  H.  Wilson's  researches  in 
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ancient  Ariana,  Major  Rawlinson's  explorations  of  Affghaniatan,  the 
memoirs  of  Mr.  Court  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay, 
and  Burne's  and  Massons'  travels,  have  thrown  a  mass  of  new  matter  at 
Colonel  Chesney's  command,  which  he  has  not  failed  duly  to  avail  himself 
of.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  oft-discussed  voyage  of  Nearchus,  lieute- 
nant Kempthorne's  notes  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  the  survey  of 
the  delta  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris  and  Karun  rivers  by  the  expedition, 
allow  the  Colonel  to  describe  that  celebrated  journey  with  a  minuteness 
and  accuracy  of  detail  that  could  not  have  been  previously  arrived  at. 

The  protracted  contests  for  dominion  which  followed  the  untimely 
death  of  Alexander,  have  long  since  required  the  same  careful  geogra- 
phical illustration  as  the  campaigns  of  the  Macedonian  hero  himself.  The 
attempt  made  by  Seleucus  to  destroy  Eumenes  and  his  followers  by  a 
sudden  inundation,  has  never  before  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
campaigns  of  Antigonus  and  Eumenes  in  Susiana  have,  from  the  number 
of  rivers  and  artificial  canals  which  water  that  country,  and  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  hydrographical  features  of  the  country,  been 
the  subject  of  a  deal  of  discussion,  which  the  researches  of  Colonel  Chesney, 
the  navigation  of  the  Karun  by  the  expedition,  and  the  subsequent  explo- 
rations of  Rawlinson,  De  Bode,  Layard,  and  Selby,  may  be  considered  as 
having  now  finally  set  at  rest. 

The  rise  of  the  Parthian  power,  and  the  struggles  that  ensued  between 
the  Syro-Greeks  and  the  Parthians,  first  brought  the  Romans  into 
the  same  field.  The  invasion  of  Armenia  by  Lucullus  brings  into  notice 
the  Parthian  city  of  Tigranocerta,  first  identified  by  Mr.  Francis  Ains- 
worth  with  the  modern  Dyarbekir. 

The  campaign  of  Crassus  presents  features  of  equal  geographical  in- 
terest. Colonel  Chesney  has  not,  however,  entirely  removed  the  veil 
of  obscurity  that  still  hangs  over  the  first  campaign  of  the  proconsul. 
The  site  of  Zenodotia  may  be  considered  as  undetermined.  But  on  the 
second  memorable  campaign  the  ill-fated  Roman  advanced  from  Hiera- 
polis,  across  the  Euphrates,  at  Thapsacus,  and  he  was  not  long  in  coming 
in  contact  with  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  up  a  position,  no  doubt  for 
the  benefit  of  their  numerous  horse,  on  the  River  Balesius,  still  called 
the  Belik.  The  result  of  this  struggle  is  well  known.  Crassus  retreated 
upon  Carrbae,  which,  offering  no  safety,  he  left,  to  be  finally  over- 
whelmed in  a  marsh  at  no  great  distance  from  that  city. 

The  almost  equally  disastrous  campaign  of  Antony  in  Media,  which 
cost  the  Romans  20,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  was  equally  incom- 
prehensible until  the  determination  by  Major  Rawlinson  of  the  identity 
of  the  Praaspa,  or  Phraata,  of  the  Roman  historians  with  the  Atropa- 
tenian  Ecbatana,  Modern  research  has  not  thrown  similar  light  upon 
the  expedition  of  JSlius  Gallus  into  Southern  Arabia.  Colonel  Chesney 
suggests,  however,  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  extreme 
point  reached,  Marsyaba,  corresponds  to  the  renowned  Mareb,  or  Saba, 
also  called  Marsaba.  That  there  should  not  exist  sufficient  materials  to 
follow  the  Roman  general  in  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  subjugate  a 
country  so  inaccessible  and  so  little  known  as  Southern  Arabia,  excites 
no  surprise ;  but  that  many  sites,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  stormed 
by  Vespasian  in  the  war  carried  on  against  the  Jews,  a  little  more  than 
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half  a  century  after  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  should  be 
now  a  matter  of  conjecture,  would  seem  to  speak  as  fearfully  of  the  pre- 
dicted punishment  of  that  people,  as  the  destruction  that  attended  upon 
the  capture  of  the  holy  city  itself  by  his  successor,  Titus. 

The  anna  of  the  Romans  were  first  carried  beyond  the  Lower  Euphrates 
by  Trajan,  who,  constructing  a  bridge  at  or  near  the  present  Jezireh, 
was  enabled  to  cross  the  Tigris,  and  to  subdue  the  whole  country  of 
Adiabene,  which  Colonel  Chesney  says,  after  the  Roman  historians  and 
geographers,  was  that  part  of  Assyria  which  contained  Nineveh  and 
Gaagamela  as  well  as  Arbela,  whereas  Major  Rawlinson  would  limit 
die  province  to  the  country  between  the  two  Zabs.  The  question  as  to 
whether  Trajan  proceeded  thence  by  the  Tigris  to  Babylon,  or  by  the 
Khabur  and  Euphrates,  as  advocated  by  Colonel  Chesney,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  still  open  to  discussion ;  for  although  ancient  historians  some- 
times use  the  name  of  one  river  for  another,  still  the  statement  of  Dio 
Cassius  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  Trajan's  visit 
to  the  bitumen  fountains  of  Hit,  on  his  way  to  Babylon,  is,  however, 
equally  strong  in  favour  of  Colonel  Chesney's  view  of  the  matter.  Still 
more  definite  is  the  circumstance  narrated  by  Dio  Cassius  himself  of 
Trajan  having  carried  over  his  boats  from  the  Euphrates  to  Ctesiphon, 
on  the  Tigris. 

When  Sevens  marched  to  the  relief  of  Nisibis  besieged  by  the 
Parthians,  he  appears  to  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor  to 
and  in  Babylonia;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  he  was  foiled,  like 
Trajan,  on  his  return  before  the  walls  of  that  singular  city  in  the  desert, 
Atra,  now  Al  Hadhr,  whose  ruins  only  want  the  pencil  of  an  artist  to 
obtain  for  them  the  interest  which  attach  themselves  to  Palmyra  and 
Balbek. 

The  campaigns  of  Gordian  and  Sapor  carry  us  back  to  the  same 
countries,  and  to  a  still  less  familiar  spot,  Circesium  on  the  Euphrates, 
sixty  stadia  below  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  monument  which 
recorded  at  once  the  titles,  the  conquests,  and  the  death  of  the  Roman 
emperor  was  not  more  closely  sought  for.  The  captivity  of  Valerian  is 
briefly  passed  over  by  Colonel  Chesney,  but  we  appear  to  have  memorials 
of  that  captivity  in  die  celebrated  Bund  i  Kaiser  and  the  Tacht  i  Kaiser, 
near  Sinister. 

The  Romans  found  under  these  reverses  a  faithful  and  a  brave  ally  in 
Odenatus,  King  of  Palmyra ;  and  Zenobia  had  to  regret  not  having  pur- 
sued the  same  policy  by  the  disasters  of  Imraa  and  Emesa,  and  the  final 
loss  of  her  crown,  her  capital,  and  her  liberty.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  the  identification  effected  in  recent  times  of  Imma  with  the  site  of 
Herem  on  the  plain  of  Umk,  enables  the  historian  to  understand  at  once 
how  Aurelian  defeated  the  heavy-armed  troops  of  Zenobia  by  engaging 
them  in  the  marshes  of  the  lake  of  Antioch ;  and  the  exploration  of  the 
marble  city  of  Zelebi  on  the  Euphrates  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the 
habits  of  the  queen,  the  place  to  which  she  took  refuge,  and  the  civili- 
sation attained  by  this  curious  Arabian  sovereignty. 

The  importance  of  these  wars  to  the  Roman  interests,  and  the  con- 
sequent importance  given  to  them  by  Roman  historians,  from  whom 
Western  Europe  has  up  to  the  present  day  derived  its  chief  materials  for 
ehronicling  the  same,  leave  the  campaigns  of  Probus,  Cams,  Dio-> 
eletian,  and  Constantius,  in  that  obscure  position  from  which  Colonel 
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Chesney  has  not  endeavoured  to*  extricate  them.  The  sympathies  of  tins 
country  have  always  been,  from  purely  scholastic  prejudices,  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  it  is  probable  we  shall  never  feel  towards  their 
Parthian  and  Persian  enemies  otherwise  than  as  they  did — that  they  were 
barbarians;  a  most  unjust  and  illiberal  conclusion.  In  these  latter 
days  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  city,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
fragments  of  antiquity  collected  in  the  church  of  St  James,  is  not  onry 
a  ruin,  bat  more  level  with  the  ground  than  the  supposed  Babylon  and 
Nineveh — Nisibis,  the  Antioch  of  Mygdonia — plays  the  most  important 
part,  as  on  several  different  occasions  withstanding  prolonged  sieges,  and 
establishing  for  itself  the  renown  of  having  been  for  a  long  time  the 
bulwark  of  Roman  power  in  the  East. 

The  attempt  made  by  Julian  the  Apostate  to  to  cstihlioh  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Roman  name,  only  hastened  the  great  down&l  which  had 
long  been  preparing.  This  campaign  is,  however,  full  of  interest  to  the 
geographer.  The  emperor,  instead  of  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Thap- 
sacus,  or  descending  the  Khaboras,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  joined 
hk  flotilla  at  the  Zeugma  of  HierapoHs,  now  Kara  Bambuch,  and,  after  a 
desultory  expedition  in  the  territory  of  Harran,  descended  the  river  by 
Anah  and  Jibbah  to  Babylonia,  where  a  number  of  cities  are  noticed  by- 
names which  are  exceedingly  difficult  of  identification  in  the  present  day. 
The  determination  of  Perisaboras  (Tell  Akhar),  of  the  Nahr  Malka,  and 
Sumera  (Samarra),  facilitates  the  investigation,  but  there  still  remain  a 
number  of  sites  on  the  plain  of  Babylonia  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar* 
eelhnus,  the  historian  of  Julian's  exploits,  which  are  quite  unknown  in  the 
present  day.  Layard  has  lately  argued  against  the  identification  of  Ur 
of  the  Persians  with  Kelah  Shirgat,  because,  he  says,  Ammianus  does 
not  mention  Hatra  after,  but  before  Ur.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  64.)  The  error 
sprang  from  Cellarius,  who  says,  "  Ammianus  addit  superiori  Mesopo- 
tamia castellum  Ur  inter  Tigrin  et  Nisibin  positum,  quod  non  nulli  Ur 
Chaldaeorum  credunt  esse,  Abrahami  sedera  patriam.  Demde  Hatram 
vetus  oppidum,  in  media  positum  soHtudine,  ibidem  inter  superiorem 
Tigrin  et  Nisibin." 

The  struggle  between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans  of  the  Lower  Empire 
for  supremacy  in  the  East  continued  until  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism  en- 
tailed the  fall  of  both.  The  campaigns  of  Belisarius,  Justinian,  Narses,  and 
Heraclius,  present  many  features  of  great  interest,  not  merely  historically, 
but  as  illustrative  of  the  condition  at  that  time  of  the  great  towns  and 
strongholds  upon  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  triumphant  progress  of 
Heraclius  has  especially  received  in  recent  times  ample  illustration  from 
the  learned  researches  of  Major  Rawlinson ;  and  in  considering  the  con- 
dition of  the  same  countries  at  the  time  of  the  Muhammedan  conquests, 
and  more  especially  in  that  which  relates  to  the  progress  of  the  Saracens* 
on  the  Upper  Euphrates  and  in  Mesopotamia,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Colonel  Chesney  had  not  at  his  command  the  historical  work  of  Wakad, 
winch  Elmacinus  and  Ockley,  while  they  availed  themselves  largely  of 
the  same  historian's  account  of  the  conquests  of  Syria,  were  either 
ignorant  of  or  failed  to  turn  to  account. 

The  triumphant  progress  of  the  Muhammedans,  which  carry  us  back 
to  the  theatre  of  Alexander's  exploits  and  the  formation  of  more  perma- 
nent dynasties,  were,  in  their  European  relations,  rather  vexed  than 
seriously  annoyed  by  the  chivalrous  inroads  of  the  Crusaders.    These 
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irregular  campaigns  are,  however,  stall  as  much  in  want  of  a  correct  geo- 
graphical detail  as  any  that  went  before  them.  The  discovery  of  a  rained 
city  on  the  Euphrates!  bearing  the  name  of  Richard's  gallant  enemy, 
Salah-ed-din,  throws  light  upon  the  early  history  and  dependency  of  the 
future  monarch  on  Nur-ed-din;  and  the  identification  of  Jisr  Hadid— 
"  the  Iron  Bridge9 — with  the  Pont isfer  of  the  Crusaders,  renders  the  pro- 
gress to  and  from  Antioch  mote  comprehensible;  but  yery  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  history  of  the  Crusaders  can  be  made  to 
possess  that  accuracy  of  local  detail  which  ought  to  belong  to  them,  with 
the  now  frequent  travel  and  research  that  is  going  on  in  the  East  What 
Dr.  Robinson  accomplished  by  his  travels  for  the  Holy  Writ  is  wanted 
for  the  history  of  the  Crusaders;  and  the  credit  attached  to  such  a  labour 
would  fully  reward  the  zealous  traveller. 

The  religious  discords  of  the  Muhammedans  themselves  effected  more  by 
separating  the  Mashm  world  into  the  Shiah  empire  of  Persia  and  the 
Surmr  empire  of  the  Osmanlis,  than  the  sword  of  the  Crusaders  was  ever 
able  to  accomplish.  The  supremacy  in  both  was  for  a  time  annihilated 
by  the  inundations  of  Tatar  Huns,  under  Genghis  Khan,  Hulaku,  and 
Taimar*Bec  The  history  of  these  epochs  and  of  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  especially  in  their  purely  Oriental  relations,  bring  a  series  of  new 
localities  into  importance,  and  revive  the  interest  which  belonged  to  others 
of  old.  This  portion  of  his  investigations,  being  carried  down  to  the  re- 
forms of  Sultan  Mahmnd,  constitute  the  complement  of  Colonel  Chesney's 
historical  labours,  and  the  same  succinctness  and  the  same  clearness 
is  imparted  to  the  narrative  by  accurate  geographical  ideas,  as  belong  to 
the  other  episodes  in  history. 

The  great  questions  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  civilisation  in  the  East, 
the  spread  of  knowledge  and  religion,  the  settlement  of  nations  and  tribes, 
the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  foundation  of  colonies  and 
early  intercourse  by  merchants  and  travellers,  presented  matters  for  con- 
sideration of  greater  import  and  of  a  more  abstruse  character  than  the 
march  of  conquerors  in  the  straggles  for  national  supremacy.  Colonel 
Chesneyhas  not  faltered  before  the  difficulties  of  the  subject ;  but  from  the 
settlement  of  the  Indo-Chinese  and  Egyptian  races,  and  the  first  settle- 
ments in  Bactria,  he  proceeds  onwards  with  the  spread  of  religion  and 
knowledge  in  Hindustan,  China,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  America, 
and  carries  on  his  record  up  to  the  time  when  the  truly  curious  and  in- 
teresting attempts  made  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  open  com- 
merce with  Babylonia,  and  the  attempts  of  the  French  Republic  to  open 
a  commerce  through  Egypt,  may  be  fairly  considered  to  have  paved  the 
way  to  the  last  final  and  definite  attempt  to  open  the  great  rivers  of  the 
East  to  navigation,  commerce,  and  civilisation.  The  chapter  which  com- 
pares ancient  and  modern  commerce,  and  developes  its  alternate  rise  and 
fall  in  those  countries,  cannot  fail  to  be  most  instructive  to  a  very  large 
class  of  readers: — 

The  seventeenth  century  commenced  with  the  establishment  of  the  English 
East  India  Company,  and  four  ships  were  despatched  in  consequence  to  Sumatra 
for  spioes,  Ac  Prom  this  humble  cematencement  has  gradually  risen  that  ex- 
tensive commerce  which  far  eclipses  that  of  Tyre  and  Carthage  in  ancient,  and 
of  Vtenke,  Genoa,  and  Antwerp,  m  later  times.  The  wealth  and  dominion  of  the 
merchant  princes  of  India  are  without  parallel;  yet,  vast  as  is  their  commerce, 
it  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  Trade  by  sea 
attracted  attention  at  the  clow  of  the  fourteen  th  century,  but  it  did  not! 
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of  any  real  importance  till  a  later  period,  when  colonies  were  established  as  depots 
for  its  furtherance  and  extension.  Without  these  important  accessories,  the  pro- 
gress of  English  commerce  must  have  been  slow  and  limited.  Its  actual  progress 
in  less  than  five  centuries  may  be  seen  in  the  following  statement: — 

A.D    1854.  A.D.  1845. 

Exports  from  England  .    £822*64  11   6  £184599*116   0   0 

Imports .       1164)10  10    6  75,281,958    0    0 

Surplus  of  exports        .       .    £705,644   1   0  £59,817,168   0   0 

The  establishment  of  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  trade  to  India  by 
sea,  could  not  fail  to  injure  that  carried  on  through  Syria.  The  English  Turkey, 
or  Levant  Company,  which  maintained,  till  recently,  an  extensive  and  prosperous 
commerce,  has  of  late  declined.  The  French  Levant  Company,  which  at  one 
time  possessed  eighteen  or  twenty  houses  in  Aleppo  alone,  has  ceased  to  exist : 
this  is  also  the  case  with  the  Venetian  trade  to  Syria,  which  formerly  supported 
forty  commercial  establishments. 

The  commerce  of  the  Levant  has  always  depended  on  the  consumption  in  the 
country;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  decline  of  demand  in  Mesopotamia  and 
other  parts  of  Western  Asia,  the  imports  of  Syria,  from  Europe,  are  now  almost 
confined  to  Beirut  and  Iskenderun.  The  former  is  the  port  of  Damascus,  which 
city  commands  the  trade  of  central  and  western  Arabia,  as  well  as  of  part  of 
Syria.  Iskenderun  is  the  port  of  Aleppo,  which  city,  as  the  emporium  of  northern 
Syria,  has  commercial  relations  with  the  western  part  of  Anadoli,  and  the  chief 
towns  of  Mesopotamia,  as  Diyar-Bekr,  Mardin,  Mosul,  Baghdad,  and  Basrah. 
The  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  Beirut  and  Iskenderun  has  been  already 
shown,  and  the  imports  of  Syria,  in  18S6,  amounted  to  about  2,410,530  dollars, 
while  the  exports  amounted  to  about  1,463,510  dollars.  This  limited  trade,  com- 
pared with  that  of  former  times,  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  consequence  of  the 
commerce  between  Europe  and  India  by  sea ;  but  as  India  only  partially  supplies 
the  wants  of  the  people  of  western  Asia,  other  circumstances  must  have  con- 
tributed to  cause  the  present  commercial  depression  in  Syria.  Amongst  these 
the  prolonged  war  in  Europe  holds  a  prominent  place,  since  it  not  only  affected 
the  British  trade  to  the  Levant,  but  tended  greatly  to  put  an  end  to  that  of  the 
French  and  Italians.  Another  cause,  apparently  equally  prejudicial  at  the  time, 
was  the  removal  from  Basrah  of  the  East  India  Company's  factories,  which  were 
so  well  calculated  to  encourage  if  not  to  create  a  commerce  in  western  Asia. 

This  change  at  the  estuary  of  the  Euphrates,  together  with  the  diminution  of 
the  supplies  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  caused  the  remaining  trade  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  native  merchants,  whose  resources  are  in  general  too  limited  to  carry  it 
on;  and  goods  now  pass  through  several  hands  before  reaching  the  consumer, 
thus  greatly  enhancing  the  price:  there  is  also  the  serious  disadvantage  of  a  want 
of  return  products.  As  has  just  been  seen  in  the  case  of  Syria,  this  involved  the 
payment  of  a  balance  in  cash  of  947,020  dollars,  in  1836. 

Such  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  restrict  purchases;  which,  being  made  in 
Damascus  or  Aleppo,  are  exposed  to  an  expensive  land  carriage,  besides  the  ex- 
action of  heavy  duties  by  the  authorities,  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  important 
fact,  that  moderate  taxation  is  the  most  productive.  One  instance  will  show  the 
extent  to  which  the  evil  of  oppressive  taxation  has  been  carried. 

In  1841,  the  Pasha  of  Mosul  exacted,  in  addition  to  previous  dues  on  transit, 
3,195,500  piastres,  or  about  32,000£,  on  the  goods  admitted  into  the  city  for  con- 
sumption; while  it  is  well  known  that  the  imports  would  have  been  doubled 
under  a  more  liberal  system. 

The  Syrian  trade  has  also  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  increased  commercial 
activity  through  Constantinople  and  the  Euxine,  since  the  establishment  of  steam 
navigation;  and  also  since  the  exertions  made  by  the  French  and  Russian  govern- 
ments to  share  in  the  trade  of  Persia.  The  commerce  from  Constantinople  to  the 
latter  kingdom,  in  1840  and  1841,  produced  860,0001  per  annum.  But  now  that 
a  great  part  of  the  merchandise  is  carried  to  Samsun  and  Tarabuzun,  which  by 
the  proximity  of  the  latter  port  to  Tabriz,  and  of  the  former  to  Sivas  and  Diyar 
Bekr,  has  shortened  the  land  carriage  through  Asia  Minor,  some  of  it  is  supplied 
by  these  routes,  which  was  previously  brought  from  Aleppo.  The  French  govern- 
ment, on  perceiving  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  their  Persian  trade  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  natives,  who  purchased  French  goods  in  Constantinople,  and  made  a 
return  of  Persian  articles  through  Smyrna,  determined  to  make  Tarabuzun  their 
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entrepot  of  trade  with  Persia ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  established  there  the 
necessary  consular  agents. 

Bat  Russian  industry  has  long  competed  with  that  of  other  Europeans  in  this 
line,  as  well  as  in  that  through  central  Asia.  Every  year  numerous  and  well- 
equipped  carayans  leave  Orenburg  with  white  cloths,  muslins,  woollens,  chintzes, 
and  heavy  articles  in  metals,  and  proceed  through  Bokhara  and  Samarkand  to 
Koha  and  Tarkund  in  China,  also  to  Orgunje  ana  the  small  cantons  around  the 
capital,  bringing  back  teas,  silks,  musk,  rhubarb,  and  other  products  of  China. 
The  Russian  traders  study  so  carerally  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  traffic,  that  the  nations  of  Kabul  are  seen  wearing  portions  of  dress 
got  up  and  sewn  for  their  use  at  Orenburg.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
by  exchange  from  this  place  between  the  Russians  and  the  Kirghia  Kazaks,  who 
bring  their  articles  of  merchandise  to  this  and  other  frontier  towns.  These  con- 
sist exclusively  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  camels,  goats,  goats'  hair,  wool  of  various 
kinds,  skins,  furs,  horns  of  antelopes,  and  madder  roots.  In  1786  and  1787  the 
number  of  Kirghis  sheep  imported  into  Russia,  amounted  to  one  million,  while 
fifty  thousand  horses  were  annually  introduced  by  the  line  of  Orenburg,  as  well 
as  Siberia.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  aged  Eirghises,  they  annually 
supplied  their  neighbours  with  two  millions  of  sheep,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
horses,  besides  other  articles  of  merchandise.  In  exchange  for  their  cattle  and 
raw  materials,  they  take  articles  of  cast-iron  and  of  copper,  such  as  caldrons, 
thimbles,  needles,  scissors,  knives,  axes,  padlocks,  scythes,  &c.;  also  cloth,  velvet, 
brocades,  silk  stuffs,  ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  ropes,  alum,  copperas,  imitation 
pearls,  small  looking-glasses,  white  and  red  paint,  leather  called  youkht,  beaver 
skins,  &c  The  Chinese  furnish  the  Kirghis  chiefly  with  silk,  porcelain,  brocades, 
silver,  tea,  and  glazed  crockery.  The  inhabitants  of  Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  Tash- 
kent!, also  supply  them  largely  with  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  ready-made  dresses, 
sabres,  guns,  gunpowder,  &c,  and  receive  from  them  in  exchange,  besides  their 
cattle,  slaves  captured  on  the  Russian  frontier.  The  Koran  enjoins  that  the  most 
perfect  protection  should  be  afforded  to  merchants  during  their  journeys;  and 
such  they  actually  receive  on  this  line.  In  return  for  the  Russian  exports,  the 
annual  imports  amounted  at  a  low  estimate  to  4,000,000  roubles  in  1830;  and, 
owing  to  the  activity  of  their  agents,  the  scope  for  the  cheaper  and  better 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain  has  been  diminished  in  central  and  eastern 
Asia. 

Their  exertions,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the  latter  field,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  expense  and  the  difficulties  attending  a  tedious  transport  by  land,  their 
own  manufactures  are  introduced  into  Persia,  together  with  fine  glazed  chintzes, 
German  cutlery,  and  other  European  goods.  The  latter  are  partly  supplied  from 
manufactories  established  at  Tiflis  for  this  purpose :  these  are  chiefly  managed  by 
German  artisans,  whose  articles,  though  inferior  to  those  of  England,  are  suf- 
ficiently cheap  to  obtain  a  preference  in  the  bazars. 

The  result  of  a  double  influx  of  European  goods  into  Persia  from  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine  and  from  Russia  produced  a  temporary  glut  in  the  market,  which 
obliged  the  native  merchants  to  dispose  of  their  imports  elsewhere,  and  Meso- 
potamia has  lately  received  goods  from,  instead  of  sending  them  into,  Persia. 

The  number  of  British  vessels  annually  visiting  the  Persian  Gul£  has  greatly 
diminished  of  late  years ;  but  upwards  of  a  thousand  hagalas  still  find  their  way 
to  the  shores  of  India  between  the  monsoons,  and  thus  maintain,  in  a  quiet  and 
almost  imperceptible  manner,  an  extensive  trade  through  native  agents.  This 
may  be  considered  as  the  modern  relic  of  that  commerce  described  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  when  the  wealth  of  India  was  wafted  in  ships  laden  with  all  kinds  of 
merchandise,  "in  blue  cloths,  and  broidered  work,  and  in  chests  of  rich  apparel, 
bound  with  cords,  and  made  of  cedar."  The  custom  is,  as  it  has  been  for  ages, 
to  sail  from  the  Persian  Gul£  towards  the  close  of  the  monsoon,  and  return  after 
the  change  of  these  periodical  winds,  thus  making  one  voyage  each  way  during 
the  year.  This  is  also  the  case  with  ships  sailing  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the 
adjoining  coasts  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  It  will  be  seen  that  irrespective  of  the 
trade  with  Kachli  and  other  places,  of  which  there  is  no  registered  account,  the 
official  returns  of  1836  and  1837  give  the  following  comparative  result  of  the 
commerce  between  the  three  Indian  Presidencies  and  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
Gulfs,  for  the  years  1831  to  1832,  and  1836  to  1837,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Euphrates'  expedition. 

June. — vol.  lxxxix.  no.  cccliv.  m 
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Imports  to  Bombay  from  the  Persian  Golf :— the  principal  articles 
wero-coffee,  dates,  gams,  indigo,  drags,  pearls,  spioes,  hones, 
treasure,  &o 

Exports  from  Bombay  to  the  Persian  Gulf :— principal  articles- 
cottons,  silks,  shawls,  sugar,  skins,  indigo,  colours,  tobacco,  Ac. 

Imports  from  the  Arabian  Golf  to  Bombay 

Exports  from  ditto  to  ditto  :-dried  fruits  and  British  woollens,  in 
addition  to  the  above  articles 

Imports  to  Madras  from  the  Persian  Gulf :— dyes,  fruit,  and  grain, 
in  addition  to  the  above  articles 

Exports  from  Madras  to  the  Persian  Gulf:— rice  and  wax,  besides 

.  the  above 

Imports  to  Madras  from  the  Arabian  Gulf 

Exports  from  ditto  to  ditto 

Imports  to  Calcutta  from  the  Persian  and  Arabian  GoMi  • 

Exports  from  Calcutta  to  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs  . 

In  addition  to  these,  the  imports  to  Bombay  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  consisting  of  betel-nuts,  cocoa-nuts,  spices,  grain,  .gums, 
and  wool,  were 

Exports  from  Bombay  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  of  cottons,  silks,  dried 
lruits,  drugs,  metais,  and  British  woollens   . 
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The  greater  part  of  the  imports  to  the  Persian  Gulf  are  carried  up  to  Baghdad 
by  a  fleet  of  boats,  varying  from  forty  to  seventy  tons  each,  which  sail  or  track 
against  the  stream  in  about  a  month's  time.  This  portion  of  the  Indian  trade  has 
fallen  off  since  1832,  when  it  had  already  suffered  a  considerable  diminution  as 
compared  with  the  trade  of  the  East  India  Company.  Happily,  however,  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  restoring  our  commerce  to  what  it  was  in  1784,  when 
Sir  Harford  Jones  Brydges,  Bart.,  was  the  Company's  factor  at  Basrah;  for  to 
attain  this,  or  even  a  much  higher  scale  of  prosperity,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Genoese,  by  organising  the  necessary  mercantile  esta- 
blishments ;  employing  at  the  same  time  steamers,  in  order  to  afford  a  quick  and 
cheap  supply  of  goods. 

An  extension  of  our  commerce  was  one  great  object  of  the  Euphrates'  expe- 
dition; and  the  merchandise  which  had  been  carried  out  for  this  purpose,  some 
portion  of  which  still  remained  after  the  loss  of  the  Tigris  steamer,  was  sought 
by  the  Arabs  with  such  avidity  as  to  show  most  clearly  that  a  prosperous  com- 
merce might  be  easily  established  on  the  River  Euphrates. 

Although  anticipating  in  part  the  subject  of  the  fourth  volume,  a  flew  observa- 
tions relating  to  this  trade  will  not  here  be  out  of  place. 

Previously  to  transferring  the  Euphrates  steamer  to  the  Bombay  government, 
in  accordance  with  the  original  plan  of  the  expedition,  reports  stating  the  prac- 
ticability of  navigating  the  River  Euphrates,  were  sent  to  the  Home  Government 
from  the  late  Commander  Cleaveland,  R.N.,  from  Mr.,  now  Commander,  Charle- 
wood,  R.N.,  and  Mr.,  now  Captain,  Fitzjames,  R.N.;  also  from  Captain,  now 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Estcourt,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Ainsworth;  and  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  these  reports  were  speedily  confirmed  by  the  ascent  of  Lieutenant,  now 
Commander,  Charles  D.  Campbell,  LN.  rone  of  the  officers  serving  under  Com- 
mander Lynch)  to  Beles,  the  port  of  Aleppo,  which,  by  the  air  line,  is  only  t 
hundred  miles  from  Iskenderun.  The  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  also  had  been 
thoroughly  explored,  and  everything  promised  the  permanency  of  an  establish- 
ment in  those  regions  when  the  services  of  the  steamers  Assyria,  Nimr&dy  and 
Nitocris  were  required  to  assist  in  the  operations  on  the  Indus. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inopportune  check  thus  given  to  the  progress  of  steam 
navigation  in  Mesopotamia,  will  be  removed;  and  that  the  day  is  not  very  dis- 
tant when  other  and  more  suitable  vessels  will  be  employed.  A  cheap  and  rapid 
communication  with  India  may  then  be  maintained  by  this  route,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  considerable  increase  would  accrue  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 

Without  entering  upon  the  subject  at  length,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe 
that  small  vessels  of  light  draught,  such  as  can  now  be  constructed,  will  not  ex- 
perience any  serious  difficulty  in  carrying  the  Indian  mails  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Beles,  whence  they  could  be  transported  through  Aleppo,  Iskenderuo, 
Trieste,  &&,  to  England.  The  transit  would  be  accomplished  in  twenty-five 
days  from  the  Gulf,  or  thirty-one  days  from  Bombay.    The  mails  from  India 
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might  be  brought  by  this  route  alternately  with  the  Bed  Sea  line,  according  to 
the  original  intention. 

The  feeling  of  protection  and  rapport  which  permanent  steam  establishments 
must  necessarily  impart  to  mercantile  transactions  in  a  distant  country  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect  upon  commerce.  Wood  for  fuel  is  abundant, 
and  easily  procured  through  the  Arabs,  who  not  only  contributed  their  services 
in  aid  of  the  expedition,  but  were  in  several  instances  desirous  of  British  pro- 
tection; there  is,  consequently,  every  facility  for  conveying  a  cheap  supply  of 
goods  not  only  to  the  people  living  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  also  to  the 
adjoining  countries,  Persia,  Assyria,  Armenia,  and  Arabia. 

£ven  &  the  advantages  of  steam  were  to  be  dispensed  with,  it  is  clear,  from  the 
success  of  the  Genoese  stations  on  the  Euxine  and  in  Lesser  Asia,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  East  India  Company's  trade  at  a  later  period,  that  establishments  judi- 
ciously located  at  certain  places,  to  serve  at  once  for  depots  of  trade,  and  as 
points  of  support,  would  be  the  means  of  enlarging  British  commerce  in  western 
and  central  Asia  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Baghdad  has  long  been  an  important  emporium ;  but  others  elsewhere  are  in- 
dispensable to  success.  Stations  at  Mohammerah  and  Shuster  would  make  the 
great  opening  by  the  Karun  into  western  Persia  available.  Another  at  Kurnah 
would  be  equally  suitable  for  the  Eerkhah,  and  the  two  other  great  rivers,  whose 
junction  is  effected  at  this  place.  The  Tigris  being  already  provided  with  stations 
at  Baghdid  and  Mosul,  the  latter  under  the  vice-consulate  of  Mr.  Bassam,  it 
only  requires  another  at  Diyar  Bekr,  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mardin,  since 
the  close  connexion  of  the  former  place  with  the  countries  about  it  would  speedily 
secure  a  revival  of  its  ancient  commerce. 

The  numerous  towns  along  the  Euphrates,  and  the  extensive  population,  partly 
permanent  and  partly  nomadic,  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  will  ultimately  require 
several  stations ;  but,  for  the  present,  one  should  be  at  Hillah,  another  at '  A'nah, 
and  a  third  at  Beles. 

The  present  establishments  at  Tarabuzun  and  Tarsus  give  some  impetus  to 
trade  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  others  might  be  formed,  with  much  advantage,  at  some 
of  the  most  important  places  in  the  interior,  as  Sivfo,  Kaisariyeh,  Koniyeh,  and 
Angorah;  all  which  have  native  traders,  and  the  last  has  a  considerable  extent 
of  commerce,  but  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants.  It  is  evident  that 
the  capital  to  be  employed  at  the  proposed  establishments  would  enable  them 
to  supply  goods  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  obtained  at  present, 
especially  as  measures  would  be  taken  to  prevent  those  excessive  exactions  which 
are  so  injurious  to  commerce. 

Though  the  subject  has  only  been  considered  relatively  to  the  people  in  their 
present  state,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mesopotamia  possesses  as  many 
advantages  as,  or  perhaps  more  than,  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Although 
greatly  changed  by  the  neglect  of  man,  those  portions  which  are  still  cultivated, 
as  the  country  about  Hillah,  show  that  the  region  has  all  the  fertility  ascribed  to 
it  by  Herodotus,  who  considered  its  productions  as  equal  to  one-third  of  those 
furnished  by  all  Asia.  Being  equal  to,  and  in  many  respects  even  superior  to 
Egypt,  with  regard  to  its  position  and  its  capabilities,  the  time  need  not  be 
distant  when  the  date-groves  of  the  Euphrates  may  be  interspersed  with  flourish- 
ing towns,  surrounded  with  fields  of  the  finest  wheat,  and  the  most  productive 
plantations  of  indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  brief  but  complete  view  of  the  commercial 
part  of  the  question  connected  with  the  opening  to  navigation  of  the 
fiivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Here  is  a  fine  country,  with  rich  and  fertile 
territories,  in  great  part  neglected  or  lying  waste.  Once  a  line  of  steam 
or  rail  communication  established,  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  population  would 
as  assuredly  grow  up  on  the  beautiful  wooded  and  grassy  plains  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  they  have  done  on  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Hudson,  and  the  Mississippi. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
[The  objects  entertained  by  the  publication  of  the  very  excellent 
weekly  journal  bearing  the  above  title, — objects  which  command  our 
most  cordial  sympathy  and  respect, — have,  it  appears,  suggested  to  some 
ingenious  friends  of  ours  a  series  of  Notes  and  Queries,  somewhat  anala- 
gous  in  purpose.  As  we  hold  it  to  be  highly  desirable  to  encourage  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  where  the  illustration  of  the  manners,  the  customs,  and 
the  literature  of  the  country  are  concerned,  we  have  allowed  free  scope  to 
the  speculations  of  our  correspondents,  and  we  trust  that  their  researches 
may  not  be  considered  wholly  unprofitable. — Ed.  AT.  M.  Af.] 

NOTES.. 

Black  Monday.  —  In  Hollinshed's  "Chronicle/'  under  the  date  of 
38th  Edw.  VL,  is  this  passage:— 

"  When  ye  rebelles  under  their  fiery  leader  drew  neare  vnto  ye  citie,  a 
posse  comitates  was  summoned,  whereof  y*  lord  chief-justice  in  eyre  took 
ye  commaundement,  and  marching  forth,  exclaimed,  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance : — *  Now  shall  it  be  seen  whether  or  no  these  traitours  can  abide ; 
verily,  this  daye  is  like  to  prove  vnto  them  a  Make  Monday.9  "    . 

As  the  wind  was  in  the  north-east  at  the  time,  some  writers — Hume 
and  Rapin  amdngst  others  —  have  conjectured  that  the  chief-justice  in- 
tended to  signify  that  the  day  would  prove  a  bleak  one  to  the  rebellious 
forces,  and  that,  their  battle-array  being  thus  exposed,  they  ran  great 
risk  of  catching  cold.  But  a  little  reflection  will  convince  us  that  this 
could  not  have  been  his  meaning,  for  "Blake"  or  " Black  Monday"  is 
elsewhere  alluded  to  so  specifically  as  to  settle  the  question  at  once. 

I  might  cite  numerous  authorities,  but  I  apprehend  that  Chaucer  will 
suffice  for  my  purpose.  In  the  "  Canon's  Yeman's  Tale"  (bl.  1.  fol.  ed. 
1426,  Caxton),  we  have  these  lines : — 

"  Ryghte  gladely  wonneth  then  thys  clerke 
For  to  assaye  this  cruel  werke. 
Alle  in  a  rowe  y*  urchins  stonde 
Full  snyvellynge  eche ;  in  alle  thys  londe 
Was  never  wight  so  grim  and  stoure 
On  Black  Monday  hyr  skynnes  to  cloure." 

Here  we  have  the  fact  directly  pointed  at,  which  has  been  handed 
down,  in  public  schools,  from  the  days  of  Chaucer  to  our  own.  "  Black 
Monday"  was  the  day  universally  set  apart  for  flogging ;  the  arrears  of 
the  previous  week  were  cleared  off, — and,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  "  on 
se  remettoit  dans  son  assiette," — ready  to  begin  a  fresh  score.  It  was  to 
this  category,  of  course,  that  the  chief-justice  alluded,  purposing  by  a 
familiar  figure  of  speech  to  typify  the  discomfiture  of  the  rebels.  While 
on  this  Bubject,  I  Bnould  like  to  ask  in  which#  edition  of  Hollinshed  the 
original  passage  is  to  be  found  ? — J.  Grope r,  Oxon. 

The  House  of  Junius. — To  establish  the  place  of  residence  of  this 

Eolitical  puzzle  is,  unquestionably,  to  arrive  at  his  identity.  That  this 
as  not  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  in  his  admirable 
"  Handbook  of  London,"  is  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  authorship  of 
the  remarkable  letters  which  bear  the  famous  signature  of  Junius  was 
unknown  to  him,  as,  indeed,  it  has  hitherto  been  to  the  whole  world,  in 
spite  of  the  earnest  advocacy  in  support  of  the  claims  of  so  many  different 
persons.     After  considering  the  various  arguments  in  favour  of  Lord 
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George  Sackville,  Wilkes,  Home  Tooke,  Burke,  Colonel  Barre,  Dr.  Wil- 
mot,  and  the  rest,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  not,  as  Lord  Byron 
says,  that  Junius  "  was  really,  truly,  nobody  at  all,"  but  that  he  was  a 
personage  who  hitherto — to  the  best  of  my  belief — has  never  been 
suspected.  Besides  a  vast  amount  of  internal  evidence,  sufficient  to  carry 
conviction  to  any  unprejudiced  mind,  there  is  a  passage  in  WoodfalTs 
"Diary"  which  points  most  conclusively  to  the  authorship.  In  that 
passage  Woodfall  states  that  "  about  ten  o'clock  one  Sunday  night" — 
the  date  being  given — "  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Junius  was  left  at 
his  house  by  a  gentleman  in  a  snuff-coloured  coat  and  breeches,  and  wear- 
ing a  bag-wig,  cocked  hat,  sword,  and  silver  shoe-buckles,  who,  after 
handing  in  the  letter,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  with  strict  and  solemn  in- 
junctions of  secrecy,  disappeared  hastily  round  the  corner."  That  the 
stranger  was  hastily,  but  cautiously  followed  "  by  a  person  of  reliable 
discretion99  (but  whether  this  was  Woodfall  himself  or  another  does  not 
appear) ;  and,  after  being  tracked  to  St.  Martin's- lane,  from  thence  to 
Leicester-square,  and  onward  through  one  of  the  alleys  leading  into 
Newport-market,  till  he  arrived  in  Dean-street,  Soho,  was  there  seen  to 
enter  Walker's  Hotel  (then  called  "Jack's"),  the  place  where  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith  ate  the  supper  of  "  rumps  and  kidneys,"  which  ended  in 
the  great  lexicographer  being  sold  by  his  "simple"  friend. 

Junius,  according  to  this  statement,  was  now  fairly  housed,  and  all  that 
remained  for  Woodfall  (or  his  friend)  was  to  ascertain  who  the  mysterious 
individual,  who  thus  surreptitiously  entered  the  hotel,  in  point  of  fact, 
too*.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  inquiry  was  not  prosecuted  that  night, 
but  the  house  was  placed  under  the  close  surveillance  of  one  of  those 
guardians  of  the  town  whose  vigilance  and  fidelity  have  passed  into  a 
proverb.  The  "  watchman"  employed  on  this  occasion  was  an  Irishman, 
named  Patrick  O'Toole,  and  he  distinctly  stated  on  the  following  morning 
(that  is  to  say,  as  distinctly  as  he  could,  after  a  night's  hard  drinking  with 
two  chairmen  and  a  link-boy),  that  just  as  he  was  calling  "  half-past  six 
and  a  cloudy  morning"  (the  time  of  year,  it  will  be  remembered  was  the 
depth  of  winter),  he  observed  a  hackney-coach  draw  up  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel  (his  first  impression  being  that  there  were  two,  so  certain  was 
he  of  the  fact),  and,  after  considerable  bustle  inside,  the  door  was  carefully 
opened  by  a  waiter  in  black,  and  a  man  dressed  exactly  like  the  gentleman 
who  left  the  letter  at  WoodfalTs  (except  that  he  was  wrapped  from  head 
to  foot  in  a  large  travelling  roquelaure,  which  completely  disguised  his 
person),  stepped  hastily  into  the  coach,  and  was  driven  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  country.  That,  after  having  taken  his  "mornin9,"  and  when  pre- 
paring to  leave  his  beat,  O'Toole  inquired  of  "  somebody  whom  he  metn 
who  the  gentleman  was  who  went  off  in  the  hackney-coach ;  and  then 
learnt,  to  his  surprise,  that  his  name  was  Smith.  That  as  soon  as  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he  called  upon  Woodfall,  and 
communicated  the  important  intelligence  to  him,  and  that  Woodfall,  "  as 
was  the  custom  with  gentlemen  at  that  day,"  gave  him  a  guinea,  which 
he  spent  in  punch  before  night  Subsequently,  it  appears,  from  the  same 
extract  of  the  "  Diary,"  that  Woodfall  himself  called  at "  Jack's,"  and  learnt 
that  a  gentleman  named  Smith  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
house,  and  several  inhabitants  of  Dean-street  also  came  forward  with  their 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  a  person  in  a  snuff-coloured  coat,  &c.,  had  "  more 
than  once  been  seen  in  that  neighbourhood  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night." 
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Woodfall  refrains  from  saying  anything  more  on  the  subject;  but 
when  we  consider  the  several  links  of  evidence—  observing  how  closely 
the  mysterious  stranger  was  tracked — how  vigilantly  he  was  watched — 
how  completely  above  suspicion  is  the  testimony  of  O'Toole— how  for- 
tuitous was  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  the  unknown  person — and  how 
entirely  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  correspond  with  that  mixture  of 
caution  and  daring  which  were  so  eminently  characteristic  of  Junius, — 
when  all  these  things  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  requires  a  degree  of 
scepticism  which  I,  for  one,  am  happy  not  to  acknowledge,  to  refuse 
immediate  assent  to  the  proposition  that  Junius  and  Mr.  Smith  were 
one  and  the  SAKE  person,  and  that  Walker's  Hotel,  in  Dean-street, 
was  the  house  he  inhabited. — J.  Greek,  Peckkam,  May  20. 

Italics. — Manutius  Aldus  was  the  first  who  invented,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  first  who  made  a  general  use  of  the  italic  type,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  which  we  call  Roman.  The  reader  unaccustomed  to  this  form 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  so  greatly  surprised  by  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  emphasis  which  he  feels  called  upon  to  apply  to  every  word,  that  he 
generally  loses  his  voice  before  he  has  got  through  half  a  page.  The 
employment  of  italics  is  sometimes  dangerous ;  and  a  notable  example  of 
this  is  given  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  member  of  parliament,  who  was 
seen  in  a  rabid  state  one  morning,  with  a  horsewhip  in  his  hand,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Printing-house-square.  Being  asked  by  a  friend,  who  ac- 
cidentally met  him,  what  he  was  going  to  do,  he  answered,  "  To  horse- 
whip the  editor  of  the  Times"—"  For  what  reason ?"  was  the  inquiry. — 
"  What  reason,  sir  1  Why,  look  here,  sir ;  he  has  printed  every  word  I 
said  in  italics,  and  I  never  uttered  one  of  'em!" — J.  Miller,  Piccadtihfy 
May  7. 

Portrait  of  Hookey  Walker. — We  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  any  authentic  portrait  of  this  celebrated  personage. 
The  meagre  collection  in  the  British  Museum  contains  no  resemblance 
of  him;  neither  is  his  likeness  to  be  met  with  in  the  Grosvenor,  the 
Sutherland,  or  the  Bridgewater  galleries.  Mr.  Jameson  is  altogether 
silent  with  regard  to  him ;  nor  do  we  find  any  mention  of  his  name  in 
Houbraken.  It  is  possible  that  his  portrait  may  exist  somewhere;  bat 
until  we  are  assured  that  such  is  the  case,  we  refrain  from  adding  to  the 
confusion  that  prevails  on  the  subject  One  thing,  however,  is  beyond 
a  doubt — he  never  sat  to  Vandyke ;  nor,  if  our  memory  serves  us  rightly, 
to  Holbein.  Any  attempt  to  identify  the  portrait  at  Hampton  Court 
(known  to  be  that  of  Henry  VIII.)  with  that  of  Hookey  Walker,  we 
should  at  once  indignantly  denounce. 

Vols  lore. 
Charm  for  the  Toothache. — A  reverend  friend,  very  conversant  in 
the  popular  customs  and  superstitions  of  Ireland,  and  who  states  that  he 
has  seen  the  charm  tried  at  several  wakes,  where  the  mourners  were,  for 
the  most  part,  under  the  influence  of  whisky-punch,  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  remedy  which  is  resorted  to  under  a  severe  access  of  tooth- 
ache, when  all  other  expedients  have  failed.  The  patient  is  directed  by 
the  oldest  person  present,  generally  a  female,  to  go  out  to  the  pump,  or, 
in  the  absence  of  a  pump,  to  a  running  stream  near  the  house,  with  a 
fair  earthenware  cup  in  his  hand,  which  he  is  to  fill  with  water  as  pun 
as  it  can  be  obtained.    He  is  then  to  bring  it  back  into  the  house,  with- 
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oat  spilling  a  drop,  and  aftertax  east,— 

a  reHc,  probably,  of  the  old  Phoenician  worship — is  to  pronounce  the 
symbolic  words  "  Cush-la-ma-chree!"  and  take  ott,  without  swallowing 
any,  as  much  of  the  water  as  his  mouth  will  hold.  He  is  then,  under 
the  guidance  of  two  maidens,  not  his  own  relatives,  led  to  the  fireplace, 
where  the  embers  are  hotly  glowing,  and,  without  turning  his  head,  is 
made  to  seat  himself  upon  them,  and  remain  there  with  the  water  in  his 
mouth — tUl  it  bails.  My  reverend  friend  adds,  that  where  this  process 
k  gone  through,  from  beginning  to  end,  he  has  never  known  it  to  fail. 
I  am  far  from  questioning  my  reverend  friend's  authority,  but  I  am 
mchned  to  think  that  if  wis  experiment  were  fairly  tried,  the  patient 
would  run  some  risk  of  being  burnt ;  nor  do  I  conceive  that  human  en- 
durance, unless  sustained  by  a  strong  fanatical  feeling,  is  equal  to  the 
test.  It  is  probable,  as  was  the  case  in  the  old  ordeal  by  heated  plough- 
shares, that  there  is  some  juggle  in  this  alleged  charm. 

Curious  Sympathy  between  Bone  and  Wood, — The  same  clergyman 
informs  me  of  a  curious  custom  that  used  formerly  to  prevail  at  Denny- 
farook  Fair,  when  the  evening  was  drawing  to  a  close  without  any  mani- 
festation of  that  excitable  temperament  which  is  said  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  Milesians.  Armed  with  a  heavy  shillelagh — a  Celtic  word,  sig- 
nifying a  thick  stick  (see  Vallancey,  O'Brien,  and  other  writers) — and 
probably  not  uninfluenced  by  potheen — a  highly-distilled  spirit,  with  a 
strong  turf-like  flavour,  called  "  peat-reek" — an  unoccupied  reveller  quits 
the  scene  of  festivity,  where,  till  that  moment,  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  interesting  game  of  "  spoil-five,"  and,  stepping  cautiously  out  into 
the  midst  of  the  fair,  goes  round  to  the  different  tents,  feeling  for  heads, 
as  their  owners  lie  carelessly  reclined  within.  As  soon  as  he  has  disco- 
vered one  of  sufficient  volume  to  meet  his  wishes,  he  makes  a  vigorous 
application  to  it  with  the  shillelagh  which  he  carries  in  his  hand,  and  the 
sympathy  between  the  bone  and  the  wood  is  so  powerful  that  the  man 
whose  skull  has  been  thus  unexpectedly  cracked  immediately  seizes  his 
own  shillelagh  and  rushes  out  of  the  tent,  at  once  discovers  the  aggressor, 
attacks  him  in  his  turn,  and,  in  about  five  minutes,  there  is  a  general  fight 
in  the  fair,  no  one  troubling  himself  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  quarrel 
in  which  all  have  mingled.  There  is  something  so  decidedly  Homeric 
in  tins  custom  that  I  am  surprised  to  find  no  mention  of  it,  or  of  any 
practice  directly  resembling  it,  in  the  works  attributed  to  the  Greek 
bard.  But,  after  all,  the  real  source  may  yet  be  found — where  so  many 
strange  things  have  lately  been  discovered — beyond  "the  Pillars  of 
Hercules."—  C.  C. 

Hook,  or  Hogs-Norton. — There  is  a  story  current  in  the  part  of  Ox- 
fordshire where  this  village  is  situated,  that  it  derives  its  name  from  a 
preternatural  love  of  music  developed  by  the  swine  of  that  district  when 
reclaimed  from  their  savage  state.  "Hogs-Norton,"  says  Stow,  who 
evidently  believed  the  tradition,  "is  so  called  because,  in  the  church 
there,  ye  Hogges  doe  playe  upon  ye  organ" — a  statement  which  would 
seem  to  fix  the  period  of  this  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  time  of  the 
old  ohronicler  himself.  There  are  many  legends  which  ascribe  a  musical 
taste  to  these  animals,  though  they  are  not  generally  suspected  of  exer- 
cising it  We  may  point,  for  instance,  to  the  sign  of  "  The  Pig  and 
Whistle,"  a  fine  specimen  of  which  exists — or  did  exist,  five-and-twenty 
years  ago — at  Macclesfield,  where  a  pig  was  represented  earnestly  en* 
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gaged  with  a  clarionet,  on  which  he  is  playing  with  all  his  might.  In 
the  pen-and-ink  drawings  on  the  borders  of  illuminated  MS&,  chiefly  o£ 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  we  constantly  observe  pigs  play- 
ing upon  musical  instruments,  wind  as  well  as  stringed,  though  the  bass- 
viol  seems  their  favourite.  A  covert  satire  is  frequently  expressed  by 
these  drawings;  but  it  is  not,  perhaps,  inferring  too  much  to  suppose  that 
a  legend  was  current  during  the  middle  ages,  having  reference  to  the 
musical  accomplishments  of  pigs.  That  they  are  not  altogether  indocile 
animals,  has  been  shown  in  many  treatises  of  natural  history,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  tractable  Toby,  renowned  for  sapience.  But,  without 
disputing  the  possibility  of  their  skill,  or  desiring  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  statement  of  the  old  chronicler  as  a  wilful  perverter  of  facts,  we  have 
authority  for  saying,  and  that  on  the  asseveration  of  an  old  and  respected 
inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Hook  Norton,  that  though  it  be  true,  as 
Stow  says,  that  "  ye  Hogges  do  playe  upon  ye  organ,"  yet  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  players  are,  nevertheless,  not  swine,  a  family  of  that 
name  having  for  several  generations  conducted  the  musical  accompani- 
ments to  the  choral  exercises  of  the  congregation.  Here,  then,  is  a 
simple  and  natural  solution  of  a  question,  the  mystery  attendant  upon 
which  may  well  have  been  permitted  in  the  part  of  England  which  gave 
birth  to  the  celebrated  "  Mother  Shipton." 

Hugh  Oatcake. — A  few  years  ago,  an  ingenious  writer  in  one  of  the 
periodicals — was  it  not  the  New  Monthly?— took  some  pains  to  describe 
the  undeveloped  characters  in  Shakspeare's  plays : — Old  Gobbo's  wife, 
Margery ;  the  five  justices  who  "  put  their  hands  to  the  lies  told  by  Au- 
tolycus ;  the  host  at  the  Centaur,  where  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  was  in 
the  habit  of  putting  up ;  Caliban's  mother,  "  thaUlamn'd  witch  Sycorax ;" 
Hecate's  little  spirit  who  sat  unseen  in  the  foggy  cloud ;  Robin  Ostler, 
whose  death  was  caused  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  oats ;  the  singing-man 
at  Windsor,  whom  Falstaff  likened  the  king  to ;  the  "  jay  of  Italy,"  who 
bewrayed  Posthumus ;  the  Egyptian  who  gave  the  charmed  handkerchief 
to  Othello's  mother ;  and  a  good  many  more  nondescripts  whom  I  can- 
not, at  present,  recal  to  memory.  A  disquisition  has,  also,  lately  arisen 
on  the  true  history  of  the  dramatis  personce  in  Lord  Byron's  poems  of 
"  Lara"  and  "  The  Corsair,"  in  which  it  is  made  to  appear  that  Medora 
was  "  a  gentlewoman ;"  and  that  Lara  and  Ezzelin  "  both  lived  in  youth 
where  they  afterwards  met,  viz.,  in  a  midland  county  of  England — lime 
about  the  fourteenth  century."  With  such  antecedents,  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, travelling  too  much  out  of  the  record,  if  I  venture  to  make  some 
inquiries  concerning  the  distinguished  Messinese,  who  bears  the  some- 
what English  name  of  "  Hugh  Oatcake,"  and  to  whose  nocturnal  guar- 
dianship, in  conjunction  with  "  George  Seacoal" — another  Sicilian — was 
intrusted  the  safety  of  the  capital  of  the  Prince  of  Arragon.  Of  George 
Seacoal  we  know,  from  Dogberry's  testimony,  that  he  was  a  person  of 
good  name,  a  scholar,  and  "the  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  con- 
stable of  the  watch ;"  but  the  memoirs  of  Hugh  Oatcake,  untold  by  the 
same  spirited  biographer,  are  a  sealed  book  to  us,  and  his  character  is 
only  dimly  portrayed  in  one  or  two  casual  but  forcible  expressions. 
Like  the  Koman  Metella,  we  know  positively  nothing  about  his  private 
life;  but  this  is  not  an  unfavourable  condition  for  speculation.  "How 
lived,  how  loved,  how  died"  he  ?  are  all  subjects  for  interesting  inquiry ! 
His  manner  of  living  may  be  inferred  from  the  position  he  occupied  in 
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Messina.  He  is  first  brought  under  our  notice  on  the  memorable  occa- 
sion when  the  prince's  watch  was  about  to  be  chosen,  and  was  preferred  to 
the  responsibility  of  that  situation,  together  with  his  rival,  Seacoal,  on 
the  principle  that  he  could  both  "  read  and  write,"  a  rare  accomplishment 
amongst  the  lower  orders  of  the  Messinese  even  at  the  present  day,  and 
the  possession  of  which  leads  us  shrewdly  to  suspect  that  his  fellowship 
with  the  constable  of  the  night  was  an  accidental  circumstance — that  he 
was  not,  in  reality,  one  of  the  common  herd,  but,  like  Cola  di  Rienzi, 
cast  amongst  the  people  only  the  more  to  illustrate  his  genius  when  the 
fitting  time  arrived.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  the  rejeton  of 
some  great  Sicilian  family,  and  this  conjecture  becomes  the  more  probable 
when  we  find  that  in  the  famous  chartulary  of  Messina,  known  as  the 
Libro  Nero,  occurs  on  several  occasions  the  noble  name  of  Pasticcio  (T 
Avena  ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  in  the  year  1548,  when  the  great 
plague  desolated  Sicily,  a  certain  Count  Hugo,  of  that  illustrious  race, 
held  the  office  of  high  justiciary  of  the  island,  and  signed  the  marriage 
contract  between  John  of  Arragon,  and  Beatrix  of  Este,  whom  he  mar- 
ried en  troisieme  twees. 

Now,  when  these  names  are  combined — when  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  was  by  no  means  illiterate, 
and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  that  he  was  of  a  prompt  and  resolute 
nature — what  more  likely  than  that  he  should  have  been  a  natural  son 
of  Connt  Hugo  di  Pasticcio  d*  Avena,  the  high  justiciary  of  Sicily,  and 
inherited  from  that  nobleman  the  love  of  learning  and  readiness  in  the 
field  which  characterised  the  old  Norman  race,  who  nowhere  illustrated 
their  lofty  qualities  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  this  their  most  southern 
locality.  Shakspeare,  with  that  aptitude  which  marked  everything  he 
touched,  caught  at  the  name  in  the  full  effluence  of  the  spirit  of  comedy; 
and  of  the  descendant  of  the  old  crusaders — the  companions  in  arms  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  Tancred — made  the  parish  constable,  Hugh 
Oatcake,  into  which  ordinary  name  the  higher  sounding  Italian  appella- 
tion is  susceptible  of  being  literally  translated.  That  Hugo,  as  we  pre- 
fer calling  him,  had  some  pretensions  to  birth,  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
jealousy  which  led  to  the  commoner  man,  Seacoal,  being  selected  as  con- 
stable of  the  watch  in  preference  to  himself.  Both  names  were  fairly 
and  honourably  indicated  by  the  impartial  Verges ;  but  the  prejudiced, 
though  strong-minded  Dogberry,  affecting  to  take  no  notice  of  the  one 
first  mentioned,  at  once  bestowed  the  command  on  the  plebeian;  merely, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  well-favoured 
— "a  gift  of  fortune,"  as  he  satirically  phrased  it,  with  reference  to  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Pasticcio  d'  Avena.  Another  thing  is  clear : 
that  Hugo,  like  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  some 
modern  celebrities  who  might  be  mentioned,  was  what  is  called  "  an  ugly 
fellow ;"  but  beneath  this  rude  husk  lay  a  snow-white  kernel— under  this 
unpromising  exterior  was  concealed  an  ardent  soul.  He  might  be  passed 
orer  and  placed  nnder  authority,  but  when  the  time  for  action  came,  the 
man  of  action  was  revealed.  With  the  deep,  concentrated  self-command 
of  the  wily  Italian  politician— a  worthy  pupil  of  the  Machiavellian  school, 
in  which  he  had  no  doubt  studied — Hugo  listened  to  the  dialogue  between 
Borachio  and  Conrade,  noting  well  the  treason  contained  in  it,  and,  with 
a  vigorous  grasp  of  intellect,  at  once  detecting  the  danger  to  the  state 
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from  the  unbridled  courses  of  the  vile  thief  "deformed,"  who  for  seven 
yean  had  "  gone  up  and  down  like  a  gentleman."  But,  too  wary  to  mar 
the  plot  by  precipitancy,  he  waited  till  the  villany  of  Borachio  was  wholly 
revealed,  and  then— as  falls  the  bolt  of  Jove— came  down  upon  the 
traitors  with  that  terrific  adjuration  whose  intensity  is  nowhere  exceeded 
in  any  tragic  history  with  which  I  am  acquainted :  "  We  charge  you  in 
the  prince's  name,  stand !"  The  capture  was  as  speedily  made  as  the 
scheme  of  its  execution  was  rapidly  conceived.  A  brief  allusion  to 
"  deformed,"  and  the  lock  he  wore,  overwhelmed  the  conspirators  with 
confusion,  and,  with  the  energy  of  a  Wellington,  Hugo  at  once  exclaimed, 
"  Never  speak!"  and  then,  with  the  sardonic  sneer  of  the  true  Italian 
pervading  all,  he  added:  "  We  charge  you,  let  us  obey  you  to  go  with 
us."  How  that  word  "obey"  must  have  made  the  traitors  writhe  in 
their  helplessness.  Anybody  could  have  used  the  more  obvious  phrase, 
u  command;"  in  the  mouths  of  Widdicombe  or  Gomersal  it  had  been 
natural,  in  that  of  Hugh  Oatcake  it  conveyed  the  bitterest  irony ;  and 
this,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  would  give  us  the  key  to  much  more 
of  his  character,  had  the  dramatist  permitted  further  development.  But 
Shakspeare  must  have  felt — as  it  is  said  he  did  with  regard  to  Falstaff — 
that  Hugh  Oatcake  was  too  much  for  him ;  and  therefore,  beyond  a 
simple  deposition  to  constitute  the  proces  verbal  against  Borachio  and 
Conrade,  he  never  suffered  him  to  speak  again.  We  know  not,  in  con- 
sequence, what  was  his  after-course  of  life ;  whether,  disgusted  with  the 
meanness  and  jealousy  which  impeded  his  rising  at  court,  he  took  to  the 
roving  career  of  a  soldado,  and  served  with  Cortes  or  Pizarro  in  the 
Indies,  or  sought  refuge  in  a  cloister,  and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity 
in  the  monastery  of  San  Geronimo,  whose  blackened  walls  attest  the 
fiery  ravages  of  his  native  Etna.  Was  there  no  one  to  weep  over  him 
when  he  crossed  the  seas,  or  vowed  himself  at  the  altar?  Did  no  dark 
eye  grow  tearful  when  he  tore  himself  from — her  presence?  Did  no 
crushed  heart  wither  when  the  fatal  parting  took  place?  Alas!  we  con- 
jecture vainly!  The  spirit  of  the  avenging  Dogberry  hovers  over  the 
scene,  and  obliterates  the  memory  of  Hugh  Oatcake  from  the  record 
of  life. — JoecKLYNE  Fitz-Mortimer,  The  Bower,  Gunnersbury, 
May  25. 

QUERIES. 

Brandy-pawnee. — This  is  only  the  Anglo-Indian  name  for  brandy-and- 
water,  and  has  no  reference  (as  A.  R  suggests)  to  the  fact  of  pawning  a 
coat,  waistcoat,  or  other  garment  in  order  to  raise  the  funds  for  a  bottle 
of  brandy.  "  Pant9  is  the  Hindustani  word  for  "  water,"  and  combined 
with  cognac,  forms  the  "  universal  pectoral"  of  British  India.  It  is  gene* 
rally,  we  may  say  universally,  taken  "  cold— without,"  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  chmate.  In  the  West  Indies,  where  rum  supplies  the  place  of 
all  other  alcoholic  bodies,  the  same  simple  mixture  is  termed  "  Swizsle." 
Can  any  of  our  correspondents  favour  us  with  the  origin  of  this  wordl 

Who  was  Bryan  O'Linn  f — When  the  name  of  a  great  man  has  be- 
come associated  with  the  ballad-history  of  his  country,  additional  stimulus 
is  given  to  ordinary  inquiry ;  for  he  must,  indeed,  have  merited  popularity 
whose  slightest  actions  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity.  All,  however, 
that  we  can  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  of  ibis  remarkable  per* 
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sonage — for  remarkable  he  undoubtedly  was — is,  that  he — like  other 
great  men  before  him — was  not  blessed  with  affluence,  but  that  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  eminently  skilful  in  contrivances.  When  Han- 
nibal melted  the  Alpine  snows  with  vinegar,  he  did  no  more  than 
Bryan  O'linn  would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances,  for  it  is  the 
true  attribute  of  genius  to  make  the  first  thing  useful  that  comes  to  hand. 
Here  is  the  proof  in  the  very  words  of  the  national  ballad  :— 

Bryan  O'Linn  had  no  breeches  to  wear! 

A  convincing  argument,  with  us,  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  comparative 
destitution ;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that,  if  he  had  been  the  owner  of 
a  pair  of  breeches,  he  would  have  gone  without  them.  Besides,  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  supplying  this  want— as  the  next  line  shows, 

So  he  got  a  sheep's  hide  to  make  him  a  pair. 

And  now  comes  the  evidence  of  his  ingenuity.  An  ignorant  savage,  or 
a  plain,  matter-of-fact  person,  would  have  taken  things  just  as  they  found 
them,  but  the  eagle  eye  of  Bryan  O'Linn  intuitively  saw  to  what  purpose 
the  "  sheep's  hide"  might  best  be  applied — 

With  the  smooth  side  out  and  the  woolly  side  in. 

Exactly  the  garment  adapted  for  warmth  and  comfort,  as  well  as  outward 
show!  He  might  well  have  been  proud,  and  few,  we  think,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  censure  him  severely  for  the  burst  of  triumph  with  which,  look- 
ing down  at  his  newly-encased  limbs,  he  exclaimed — 

« rm  a  wonderful  fellow!"  says  Bryan  O'Linn. 

This  metrical  anecdote  of  the  distinguished  Irish  chieftain  is  highly 
satisfactory,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
What  we  want  to  know  is,  something  of  the  antecedents  of  Bryan  O'Linn; 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  without  breeches;  under  what  circum- 
stances he  "  got"  the  "  sheep's  hide;"  and,  finally,  what  he  did  when  he 
had  accomplished  his  purpose?  Conjecture  may  supply — as  it  often  does 
— all  that  is  wanting  to  the  personal  history  of  this  romantic  individual ; 
but  there  are  certain  cases,  and  this  is  one  of  them,  when  the  mind  refuses 
its  assent  to  apocryphal  narrative,  and  will  be  content  with  nothing  but 
fact.  To  arrive  at  facta — if  they  exist — is  the  object  of  this  query.  It 
would,  therefore,  greatly  oblige  me  if  any  of  your  correspondents  could 
state  who  was  Bryan  O'Linn's  father;  whether  his  mother  was  related  to 
the  family  of  the  CDowds ;  whether  his  only  sister  (if  he  had  one)  was 
ever  married;  what  became  of  his  breeches  after  his  death  (supposing  him 
not  still  to  be  aHve);  and,  as  a  corollary  to  the  whole,  whether  Bryan 
O'Linn  himself  ever  existed? — P.  0*B. 

We,  also,  have  a  question  to  ask.  Bryan  O'Linn  seems  to  have 
taken  great  credit  to  himself  for  wearing  his  sheep-skin  breeches,  but  it  is 
not  stated  that  he  made  them,  which,  after  all,  would  have  been  his  real 
claim  to  renown.  We  should  be  glad  to  be  furnished  with  the  name  of 
his  tailor.  Are  we  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  artist  belonged  to  a 
celebrated  firm  in  Dame-street,  Dublin? 
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PAUL  MASTERTON'S  ADVENTURES. 

Chapter  VI. 
a  day's  shootinq  in  brazil,  and  an  adventure. 

"  Hrixo,  senhoras,  breakfast  is  on  the  table.  Come,  gentlemen,"  the 
old  Dom  Jofio  shouted,  as  he  found  us  "  reclining  in  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus," on  the  colchons  de  plumas;  or,  in  other  words,  substantial 
feather  beds;  "las  senhoras  are  waiting  for  you,  and  my  son  and  Hen- 
rique intend  to  have  an  excursion  to  the  woods,  if  you  will  honour  them 
with  your  company." 

"  All  right,  Dom  Joao,"  cried  I,  jumping  up ;  and  in  half  an  hour  we 
were  seated  at  breakfast,  making  way  through  the  chocolate,  tea,  coffee, 
preserved  hams,  tamarind  preserves,  and  all  the  other  dainties  of  a  Bra- 
zilian almuerzo,  or  dejeuner. 

"  Come,  senhors,  a  little  of  this  bizcocho." 

"  Thank  you,  senhora." 

The  senhora  herself  was  indisposed,  and  did  not  appear,  but  Dona 
Francisca  did  the  honours  of  the  tea-table  to  perfection.  Young  Baltero 
then  proposed  to  our  party  (the  skipper  had  not  yet  arrived)  to  take 
an  excursion  across  the  country,  and  to  try  our  fortune  in  the  shooting 
line.  We  were  all  rejoiced  at  his  proposal;  and  after  breakfast  the  dom 
told  us  that  the  skipper  would  not  sail  till  next  evening,  much  to  our 
gratification.  Accordingly,  young  Baltero  ordered  three  calecas  to  be 
brought  to  the  door,  and  in  we  jumped.  The  caleca  is  something  like  a 
tax-cart,  with  immensely  high  wheels,  before  which  the  pair  of  horses 
go  spanking  on.  "  I  can  lend  you  guns  enough,"  said  Baltero,  and  sure 
enough  we  were  each  presented  with  a  long  Spanish  brass-barrelled 
fusil,  the  old  Bint  lock  being  the  style  of  the  weapon. 

We  had  three  calecas,  and  this  vehicle  only  accommodating  a  pair  of 
persons  comfortably,  off  we  set  at  a  gallop,  helter-skelter,  towards  the 
woods.  Baltero  and  I  were  the  last,  and  great  was  the  rivalry  which  of 
the  drivers  should  pass  the  other. 

"Whoop  ma  bouchals!*'  roared  O'Mahoney,  giving  the  mules  an 
application  of  the  whip. 

"  Viva !  viva !"  roared  Henrique,  giving  rein  to  his  quadrupeds. 

But  nevertheless  our  animals  passed  the  others  at  full  speed,  and,  just 
as  we  were  rushing  by  O'Mahoney  vs  chariot,  one  of  our  mules  shot  round 
towards  the  vehicle,  and  in  an  instant  Dick's  machine  was  prostrated, 
and  Burton  and  O'Mahoney  were  reposing  gracefully  on  the  daisies. 

"  Caramba,  senhors !"  exclaimed  young  Baltero,  pulling  up.  "  Not 
hurt,  I  hope?" 

"No,"  said  Burton,  springing  up;  "all  right." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  Dick ;  "but  how's  the  vehicle?" 

Fortunately  the  caleca  was  uninjured,  and  the  charioteers  again 
climbed  up,  and  we  all  started  in  style  afresh.  Hurrah!  hurrah  I 
Oh !  the  exultation  of  dashing  along  at  full  speed !  The  very  excite- 
ment of  an  axle  breaking!  How  glorious  to  see  the  country  rushing 
past  you,  the  negroes  staring  and  showing  their  white  teeth  with  amaze* 
ment;  the  bronzed  Brazilians  indolently  gazing  at  you;  the  black  soldiers 
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marching  along,  with  cloth  cap  on  their  woolly  heads,  and  fusil  on 
shoulder ;  the  tatooed  Indian ;  the  Portuguese,  cigar  in  mouth.  Talk  of 
poor  Pat's  smoking,  go  to  Brazil,  and  if  you  don't  exactly  see  the 
dhudheen  you  will  the  cigar.  Even  las  senhoras  smoke  little  cigarritos. 
Here  comes  an  officer  in  his  handsome  uniform ;  here  a  drove  of  mules ; 
here  a  caleca  dashing  along ;  and  there  a  pretty  girl  turns  up  her  eyes 
with  amazement  at  the  boldness  of  los  Ingleses.  Go,  I  say  again,  to 
Brazil  for  fun ;  or  else,  if  you  want  it  nearer  at  home,  take  the  steamer 
to  Cork,  and  get  into  a  rookaun  in  a  Tipperary  fair. 

The  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  muleteers  in  Brazil  is  astonish- 
ing. I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  an  anecdote  which  Castelnau,  who 
would  not  be  guilty  of  so  great  an  exaggeration,  relates.  He  visited  Rio 
in  June,  1843,  at  the  time  of  Dom  Pedro's  marriage ;  but,  unfortunately, 
Castelnau,  like  ourselves,  knew  no  Portuguese.  He  intended  to  make  an 
exploring  expedition  through  Brazil — at  least,  through  some  parts  imper- 
fectly known  even  by  the  Brazilians  themselves*  He  says : — "  One  day 
one  of  those  countrymen  assured  us  that  Saint  Anthony  alone  could 
discover  for  us  a  mule  which  had  strayed  away  a  week  from  the  encamp- 
ment Accordingly,  he  took  from  his  neck  a  little  image  of  that  saint, 
and  addressed  a  fervent  prayer  to  it  As  that  entreaty  did  not  profit 
him  much,  he  buried  the  image.  But,  alas!  the  mule  remaining 
obstinately  not  returning,  he  decided  upon  turning  the  image  upside 
down.  This  proceeding  being  ineffectual  also,  he  inflicted  a  severe 
flagellation  upon  the  saint,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  lost  mule 
reappeared." 

On  we  went  rejoicing ;  and  now,  having'accomplished  some  ten  miles 
inland,  we  fairly  found  ourselves  in  a  Brazilian  forest.  What  visions 
of  banana-trees,  with  their  cucumber-shaped  fruits!  plantains,  shad- 
docks, yams,  pine-apples,  orange* trees — not  such  oranges  as  we  im- 
port from  Spain,  but  immense,  ripe,  juicy  fruit,  hanging  their  golden  cir- 
cumference most  temptingly  aloft  in  the  fruit  season — lemons,  and  all 
sorts  of  tropical  fruit-trees !  I  confess,  nature  is  lovely  beyond  expectation 
in  Brazil.  Here  might  one,  with  a  wife  such  as  Maria  de  Baltero,  and  a 
cottage  such  as  one  could— 

"  Look  out  there !"  cried  Henrique.     "  We  must  now  get  down." 

And,  leaving  the  calecas  in  charge  of  an  old  negro,  we  walked  forward, 
attended  by  some  half  dozen  criados,  who  had  accompanied  us  on  horse- 
back. But,  holy  Saint  Bridhogue !  such  saddles,  such  stirrups.  Fancy 
a  block  of  wood  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  flat  saddle,  and  wooden  stir- 
rups, which  admitted  the  point  of  a  toe  only.  Such  riding!  I  would 
not  for  ten  pounds  take  a  day's  diversion  on  such  a  saddle.  The 
horses  were  small;  I  should  say  some  of  them  under  twelve  hands 
high;  short  necks,  and  lubberly-looking  heads.  The  criados  wore 
garments  entirely  made  of  leather — leather  calzones,  fitting  closely  to 
the  limbs,  and  a  species  of  xaqueta,  much  too  small  for  them ;  a  som- 
'brero,  or  hat,  and  no  shoes  nor  stockings,  but  gigantic  especelas,  fastened 
to  the  bare  though  horny  foot.  This  made  up  a  costume  admirable  for 
forcing  a  way  through  the  jungles,  but  not  exactly  the  thing  for  a 
drawing-room.  These  men  had  long  cuchillos  stuck  in  their  waistbands ; 
and  their  well-tanned  faces,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  they  managed 
their  prancing  cavallos,  formed  an  agreeable  scene,  contrasted  with  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  richly-wooded  forest  on  whose  borders  we  now 
stood.    Imagine  to  yourself,  lector  mio,  gigantic  trees,  covered  with  the 
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most  beautiful  flowers ;  the  banana,  stretching  oat  its  immense  leaves ;  the 
graceful  palm-tree,  the  immense  wild  cotton-tree;  the  araucaria  of 
Brazil,  growing  nobly  in  rich  profusion  amidst  the  varied  species  of  the 
fern-plant;  the  cocoa-nut-tree,  the  cedars,  cinnamon-trees,  fir-trees, 
mahogany,  log-wood,  and  many  others  whose  names  Paul  Mastertoa 
knoweth  not.  Aloft,  the  toucan,  the  pakxma,  large  and  small ;  hawks  in 
vast  numbers  fluttered  through  the  branches  over  our  heads  as  we  pro- 
ceeded; and  the  sloth,  which  resembles  the  bear  very  much,  as  far  as  I 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  clung  to  the  branches  of  the  secropia-tree; 
chattering  paroquets,  gorgeously-plumed  birds  of  all  sorts,  chattering  as 
common  as  crows  among  us  at  home ;  snakes  hidden  in  the  bushes,  and 
all  species  of  wasps,  and  mosquito*.  I  missed,  however,  the  sweet  notes 
which  charm  us  in  our  native  woods.  Here  was  no  blackbird's  carol*  no 
redbreast's  sweet  song.  Gorgeousness  of  plumage  may  please  the  eye, 
but  can  never  reach  the  heart. 

"Now,  senhors,"  exclaimed  Henrique,  "will  you  take  my  advice? 
Don't  stray  away  too  much,  but  let  each  gentleman  take  a  criado  "with. 
him,  and  we  will  all  meet  at  this  spot  again.  So  now,  adios,  senhors  I" 
And  off  he  bounded  into  the  woods  around,  and  in  a  few  moments  we 
had  all  dispersed  in  pairs  through  the  dense  forest. 

I  looked  at  my  fusil  which  the  criado  who  accompanied  me  was  carrying; 
it  was  a  long  brass-barrelled  piece,  and  it  had  the  words  "  Joao  de  Baltero," 
and  the  date  "  1800,"  stamped  on  it  Now,  as  I  knew  no  Portuguese,  I 
could  not  converse  with  toe  criado,  who  knew  about  as  much  of  the 
English  tongue,  and  I  was  carefully  watching  the  bushes,  when  suddenly 
I  heard  a  rushing  noise  in  the  underwood;  I  hastily  seized  the  gun,  and 
out  flew  a  magnificent  pheasant — bang  went  the  gun,  and  down  came 
the  bird  The  criado  brought  it  to  me,  and,  on  examination,  I  found  its 
colours  far  more  brilliant  than  our  British  pheasants'  plumage.  So 
much  for  good  luck,  thought  I,  when  instantly  we  heard  a  loud  trampling 
noise,  and,  looking  round,  beheld,  not  a  hundred  yards  off,  a  mag- 
nificent wild  bull — a  true  toro,  all  black,  his  lips  roaming,  immense 
horns,  and  a  wild  shaggy  mane  hanging  over  his  neck,  and  reaching 
almost  to  the  ground  His  red  eye  flashed  fire,  as  he  spurned  the  earth 
with  his  hoof.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  My  fusil  was  discharged;  I  deter- 
mined to  dodge  him  round  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  till  1  could  reload. 
My  companion  meantime  seemed  to  take  the  matter  very  coolly;  but  just 
as  the  savage  brute  prepared  to  rush  at  us,  he  adroitly  slipped  off  his 
xaqueta,  and  threw  the  garment  over  a  low  bush  which  was  right  before 
the  bull,  and  then  stepped  nimbly  aside  behind  a  cotton-tree.  On  came 
el  toro— *his  mane  waving  in  the  breeze,  his  head  bent  down,  his  eyes 
shut,  and  horns  towards  the  earth— on  he  came  dashing  furiously  towards 
us.  Meantime  I  had  reloaded,  and  primed  the  fusil.  On  the  bull  came, 
breaking  through  the  low  bushes,  and  trampling  the  shrubs  and  plants 
under  foot,  tossing  the  wild  ferns  aside,  and  sure  enough  he  dashed  into 
the  xaqueta,  and,  rushing  onwards,  bore  off  the  garment  fluttering  on  his 
horns.  In  a  moment,  however,  he  had  turned,  and  bellowed  with  vain 
rage,  the  xaqueta  clinging  to  his  horns.  Now  was  the  time.  I  took 
deliberate  aim  at  the  monster,  off  went  the  gun,  and,  with  a  loud 
roar,  the  bull  sank  maimed  upon  the  ground.  My  shot  had  broken 
his  near  fore-leg;  bellowing  furiously,  he  attempted  again  to  rise,  but  at 
this  moment  the  criado  rushed  up  behind  him,  and  cut  the  tendons  of  his 
:  again  the  brute  sank  down,  and  having  loaded  again,  I  ad- 
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raced  and  pat  the  poor  fellow  out  of  his  misery,  with  a  shot  through  the 


"  Viva  Senhor !"  exclaimed  the  criado,  laughing. 

Leaving  the  dead  bull,  we  proceeded  forward,  and  after  an  hour's  walk, 
we  readied  a  plain  where  I  could  perceive  troops  of  Emus-Naudoos,  or 
Naudus,  as  the  Brazilians  call  them.  It  is  a  bird  which,  about  five  feet  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  runs  with  amazing  rapidity,  never 
using  its  wings  to  fly,  but  occasionally,  when  it  wishes  to  turn,  shutting 
one  wing  and  opening  the  other,  like  a  ship  tacking,  so  that  the  wind 
turns  it  round.  Men  on  horseback  have  hard  work  to  overtake  them, 
and  when  they  do  so,  they  entangle  them  with  a  leathern  rope,  which  has 
an  iron  ball  at  one  end.  They  are  very  strong,  and  their  kick  is  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  a  horse.  I  could  not  get  within  gunshot  of  them, 
much  to  my  annoyance.  At  last  it  was  time  to  return,  and  leisurely 
retracing  our  steps,  we  reached  the  toro  again ;  but  what  a  spectacle  met 
our  view — the  body  was  covered  by  a  number  of  buzzards  of  large  size ; 
they  did  not  appear  to  be  alarmed  at  our  approach,  and  the  gun  being 
charged,  I  fired  among  them,  and  off  they  flew,  clattering  their  wings 
and  shrieking  discordantly.  Paroquets  in  flocks  flew  over  head.  Parrots 
chattered  from  the  cotton-tree  tops.  Deer  flitted  across  our  path,  and  at 
last  we  reached  our  rendezvous,  where*  we  found  all  our  friends  expecting 
us.  Some  had  deer,  others  paroquets,  others  again  had  partridges,  and 
Lamond  had  shot  a  vulture  with  a  blood-red  head,  and  of  enormous  size. 
Dick  O'Mahoney  had  a  brace  of  slain  monkeys.  Up  we  mounted  our 
calecas ;  the  criados  ascended  their  wooden  saddles,  and  stuck  their  toes 
into  the  small  stirrups,  and  off  we  set  for  Rio  at  a  gallop.  We  were  to 
dine  at  Dom  Jo&o's  again,  and  after  much  quizzing  from  the  fair  senhoras, 
and  a  deal  of  fun,  down  we  sat  to  an  endless  banquet.  At  tea  we  saw 
Mate  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives;  it  is  a  beverage  of  a  sweet  taste, 
and  corresponds  to  tea  among  the  Spaniards  of  South  America ;  it  is 
sipped  by  means  of  a  pierced  tube,  and  the  vaso  is  handed  round  the  com- 
pany, accompanied  by  torta  and  pan  de  cassava.  The  skipper,  who  was 
at  dinner  with  us,  told  us  we  were  to  sail  in  the  morning  at  five  o'clock, 
so  at  nine  we  bade  our  kind  host,  the  senhora,  and  young  ladies,  a  tender 
adieu. 

Chapter  VII. 

LOS     LADRONES. 

"  Yo  heave  yo!  heave  yo!  cheerily!  yo  heave!"  were  the  sounds  which 
awoke  me  from  my  placid  slumbers  in  my  berth,  where  I  was  dreaming  of 
Maria  de  Baltero  and  bull  shooting.  Hastily  throwing  on  my  garments, 
I  rushed  upon  deck.  The  stout  old  Dolphin  had  her  topsails  hoisted. 
u  Heave  together  my  hearts  IM  cried  Morton  ;  "  heave  yo  heave,  cheerily 
yo  heave — -hurrah  my  hearties  1"  Up  came  the  anchor  to  the  cat-head 
— slowly  the  vessel  felt  the  light  breeze  from  the  land,  for  we  wished  to 
have  a  good  offing  before  the  sea-breeze  should  blow  inwards.  "Up 
with  the  jib,"  cried  the  skipper ;  "  heave  lads,  heave."  And  soon  the  jib 
swelled  out  nobly.  The  Dolphin  began  to  answer  her  helm — the 
spanker  was  now  hoisted — the  colours  hauled  up  to  the  peak,  and  we 
ghded  out  of  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  thronged  with  many 
stately  ships.  Early  as  it  was,  all  the  people  seemed  to  be  astir — boats 
scudding  under  velas  latino*— others  rowed  by  negroes ;  here  the  canoe 
of  the  Brazilian  Indian,  with  his  hair  cut  closely  in  front,  but  flowing  in 
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rich  profusion  behind  on  his  shoulders — his  brown  skin,  small  stature, 
his  cheeks  tatooed  with  red  paint,  pierced  into  the  skin,  glided  before  our 
bows.  Again  we  were  wafted  past  the  Greek,  with  his  polacca-rigged 
masts,  his  white  cordage,  his  crew  in  immense  pantaloons,  and  high  boots, 
and  red  caps — the  striped  blue  and  white  ensign  flying — the  French  sailor 


in  his  wooden  sabots,  gazing  at  our  craft — the  Yankee  whaler — the  savage 
native  harpooner  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  standing  upon  her  deck — 
the  gentle  windings  of  the  bay— the  richly-wooded  snores — the  sandy 
tracts — the  little  chapel,  where  oft  the  lovers'  vows  are  heard — the  gaviotas 
flying  overhead,  and  now  and  then  the  fin  of  the  voracious  shark  in 
pursuit  of  the  offal  and  carcases,  which  he  divides  with  the  tenants  of  the 
air — the  batteries  of  Santa  Cruz,  as  we  glided  beneath  them — the  Pao 
de  Acuchar,  raising  its  high  top  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  feet  aloft. 
And  now,  after  many  a  lingering  look  behind,  and  many  a  thought 
bestowed  on  Maria  de  Baltero,  we  sail  out  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  and 
direct  our  course  south-westerly,  leaving  Rio  and  its  ilhas,  its  fair 
senhoras,  its  hospitable  Creoles,  and  its  waving  palm-trees  far  behind. 
Little  did  we  think  that  before  many  months  Rio  would  be  the  stage  of 
a  fearful  plague,  unknown  there  before. 

Our  attention  was  now  attracted  by  a  species  of  float  pushing  out  from 
the  shore.  It  was  composed  of  the  hides  of  some  animal  inflated,  on  which 
upescador  was  paddling  himself  along  with  a  little  flat-bladed  remo,  or 
especie  de  remo.  The  fisherman  anchored  his  little  craft,  or  balsa,  with  a 
killick,  outside  a  large  rock,  and  proceeded  to  commence  operations  at 
once,  by  baiting  his  hooks ;  and  sure  enough  he  had  a  large  fish  in  five 
minutes  or  less.  It  was  a  wonder  to  me  how  he  contrived  to  haul  him 
up  on  his  little  balsa.  As  we  were  now  broadside  on  to  him  we  could 
observe  all  his  proceedings.  Hauling  him  up,  he  took  out  a  large  knife, 
and,  watching  his  opportunity,  made  a  stab  at  the  fish ;  alas !  he  missed 
the  struggling  fish,  but  succeeded  in  making  an  incision  in  his  float, 
through  which,  of  course,  all  the  confined  air  escaped,  and  down  went 
the  float  The  fisherman,  however,  swam  for  the  rock,  still  holding  his 
line,  and  the  fish  dangling  to  it,  and  then  began  to  bait  his  hook  as  if 
nothing  unusual  had  happened  to  him.  "  Breakfast,  gentlemen,"  cried  the 
steward ;  and  by  the  time  I  ascended  on  deck  again  we  were  rattling 
along  ^yq  knots  an  hour,'  under  studding  sails,  and  stay-sails  set,  taking 
advantage  of  the  sea-breeze,  which  bore  us  on,  spanking  towards  the 
Cape  Maria. 

About  a  week  after  we  had  got  clear  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  we  were 
off  Cape,  or  Cabo  de  Santa  Maria,  having  run  on  a  bowline  upwards  of 
960  miles  in  seven  days.  We  had  fair  winds  all  along,  and  were  now 
indulging  in  anticipations  of  the  difficult  navigation  we  should  have,  for 
our  skipper  had  determined  on  running  through  the  Straits,  instead  of 
doubling  the  Cabo,  if  he  should  have  a  fair  spell  of  wind  to  carry  him 
through. 

We  had  seen  some  of  the  little  nautiluses — those  tiny  sailors  of  the 
ocean— during  the  day,  and  a  species  of  rola,  or  palma,  which  flew  from 
the  shore  to  our  craft,  and  then  darted  back  swiftly  again.  The  nautilus, 
or,  as  the  sailors  called  them,  Portuguese  men-of-war,  is  a  little  animal 
of  the  sea-snail  tribe.*  When  the  sun's  rays  glance  on  it,  it  is  of  a  violet 
colour.    It  looks  so  strange,  floating  with  its  little  rudder — it  uses  its  tail 

*  I  hare  seen  some  of  the  Ceylon  nautili  of  a  very  large  size. 
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for  this  purpose — and  its  tiny  sail  hoisted,  which  it  lowers  in  stormy 
weather,  and,  taking  some  water  to  weigh  it  down,  it  collapses  its  shell, 
and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  rising  again  when  the  weather  is  fine* 

"I  say,  Morton,  did  you  not  hear  a  noise?"  cried  Dick,  suddenly. 

We  were  at  this  time  standing  in  well  with  the  Uruguay  shore,  slipping 
along  at  the  rate  of  four  knots  an  hour,  the  wind  being  southwardly. 
Morton  listened. 

"  I  fancied,**  cried  Dick,   "  that  I  heard  the  sound  of  oars." 

We  all  listened  attentively,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  observed  a  large 
boat  pulling  rapidly  after  us,  under  shelter  of  the  shore.  At  this  moment 
a  glance  of  the  silver  moon's  beams  lighted  up  the  craft,  and  we  could 
observe  the  glance  of  fire-arms. 

"Steady,  now,"  cried  Morton,  "and  we  will  hare  some  fun  with  those 
picaroons. 

The  first  mate  loaded  the  brass  sixes  himself  and  ordered  the  men  to 
bring  one  aft.  This  was  accordingly  done,  after  some  trouble  in  dis- 
mounting it,  as  it  was  an  alacran  piece,  as  los  Espafioles  would  say.  It 
was  trained  aft  in  silence,  loaded  up  to  the  muzzle  with  slues,  iron  nails, 
and  bits  of  lead.  The  hands  were  called  on  deck,  and  armed  each  with  a 
cutlass,  and  were  then  directed  by  the  skipper,  who  had  finished  his  game 
of  chess,  to  lie  down  behind  the  bulwarks.  We  did  the  same.  I  had  my 
double-barrel,  Dick  and  Lamond  theirs ;  Burton,  I  believe,  had  a  brace  of 
pistols.  Meantime  the  boat  had  advanced  quickly  towards  us.  All  was 
silent  upon  the  deck  of  the  Dolphin.  Now  they  were  a  hundred  yards 
astern,  when  the  skipper  hailed  them. 

"What  boat  is  that ?" 

A  shot  from  the  boat  was  the  answer.  Fortunately  it  missed  the 
skipper.  , 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  he.     "  Now,  boys,  it's  our  turn.     Fire  ln 

Bang  went  the  alacran;  and  a  cry  of  rage  arose  from  the  crew  of  the 
picaroon  craft.  Meantime,  the  men  were  ready,  and  the  pirate  boat 
coming  up  close  alongside,  attempted  to  board  us.  They  could  not  effect 
their  purpose,  however,  and,  with  many  an  imprecation,  they  fell  back, 
baffled,  into  their  boat.  At  this  moment  another  boat  glided  under 
our  stern,  and,  advancing  along  our  other  side,  despite  our  resistance,  four 
desperadoes  climbed  the  bulwarks.  The  first  man  was  instantly  floored 
by  O'Sullivan  with  a  blow  of  a  handspike.  Three,  however,  managed 
to  get  on  our  deck.  We  were  thus  placed  between  two  parties,  one 
attempting  to  board  on  the  starboard,  and  the  others  already  on  the 
port  side. 

"  Hurrah,  my  lads !"  cried  the  skipper,  "  we'll  show  them  what  we  are. 
Down  with  your  arms,"  cried  he  to  the  pirates. 

In  a  moment  we  had  driven  the  ruffians  back.  Armed  with  their  long 
cuchillos,  they  made  desperate  stabs  at  our  men,  but  their  cutlasses  soon 
displayed  the  superiority  of  old  English  manufacture. 

"  Ladrones,  abaxo  con  los  ladrones.     Hurrah,  my  lads !  hurrah !" 

By  this  time  we  had  beaten  back  the  assailants,  despite  a  desperate 
resistance.  The  two  ladrones  who  had  gained  the  deck  were  unsup- 
ported by  their  comrades,  and  encircled  by  our  party.  They  were 
driven  to  the  bulwarks.  They  fought  bravely.  One  of  them  was  a 
tall  athletic  fellow ;  the  other  had  immense  arms,  with  which  he  kept 
off  his  assailants.  A  seaman  made  a  blow  at  him  with  his  cutlass ;  the 
fellow  warded  it  off  with  the  cuchillos,  and,  springing  like  a  hound  for- 
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wan),  be  cleared  the  deck  round  him,  and  then  with  a  bound  stood  upon 
the  bulwarks.  A  moment  be  stood  balancing  himself  with  bis  bands 
poised  aloft,  and  tben  down  be  came.  Piercing  the  dark  sea,  be  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Ha!  there  he  is  again.  Fire!  Well  done !  be  has  missed  the  fetal 
ballet." 

Meantime  the  remaining  ladrone  profited  by  our  inactivity  to  follow 
his  example ;  bat  just  as  be  stood  on  the  bulwarks,  a  shot  struck  him, 
and  down  he  sank,  a  morsel  for  the  dainty  sharks.  Morton,  meantime, 
was  coolly  reloading  the  swivel  astern,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  skipper 
bailed  him  with, 

"I  say,  Mr.  Morton." 

«  Ay,  ay,  air." 

"  Mr.  fiurton  and. I  think,  Mr.  Morton,  that  if  we  were  to  suffer  seme 
of  those  scoundrels  on  the*  starboard  side  to  get  on  board,  we  could  catch 
them  like  rats  in  a  trao.* 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  I  understand  you." 

"  ForVstle,  there !"  cried  the  skipper. 

He  then  briefly  ordered  some  of  the  men  to  fie  bidden  upon  deck,  among 
the  ropes  and  saudoth,  directing  them  to  permit  a  few  of  the  pirates  to 
eKmb  on  board.  The  men  did  so,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  craft 
on  our  port  side.  Los  kdrones,  supposing  we  were  really  weaker 
than  we  were,  managed  to  ascend  on  the  starboard  side,  ana  on  they 
came  rushing  towards  the  quarter-deck.  In  a  moment,  however,  they 
were  taken  aft  and  for'ard  by  the  sailors  astern,  and  by  us  on  deck. 
They  were  borne  down — some  of  them  by  an  administration  of  Sullivan's 
handspike — and  the  remainder,  three  in  number,  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  cried,  "  Misericordia !  misericordia,  senores!"  They  were  imme- 
diately bound  and  thrown  below;  and  on  this  the  two  boats  sheered  off. 

"  Steady,  now P  cried  Burton,  pointing  the  gun  at  the  retreating  boat. 
"  Steady  P 

He  fired.  There  was  a  loud  crash,  a  groan,  and  down  in  the  still 
waters  the  unfortunate  boat  sank.  The  other  craft  picked  up  the  sur- 
vivors, and,  amidst  a  volley  of  musketry  from  the  quarter-deck,  and  a 
salvo  from  the  other  piece,  they  reached  the  long,  dark,  lowering  shore. 
I  stepped  forward ;  the  deck  was  covered  with  blood.  Fortunately  none 
of  our  fellows  were  severely  wounded.  I  received  a  stab  which  glased 
my  port  arm.  Lamond,  fortunately,  was  acquainted  with  the  hearing 
craft,  and  the  pirates  were  then  lifted  up,  to  see,  as  Dick  O'Mahoney 
said,  whether  the  dead  men  were  mortally  wounded  or  not.  Ijamond 
superintended  the  dressing  of  their  wounds.  One  picaroon,  a  low-sized, 
stout,  muscular  fellow,  groaned  heavily  as  I  attempted  to  raise  him. 
A  cutlass-stroke  had  struck  him  on  the  forehead,  and  he  was  lying  in  a 
pool  of  blood. 

"Agua,  agua!     Por  el  amor  de  Dios,  agua,  agua ! 

I  held  the  vessel  to  his  lips,  and  poured  some  down  his  throat.  The 
draught  revived  him.  Lamond  shortly  after  pronounced  his  cat  to  be 
only  skin  deep.  He  bad  broken  the  violence  of  the  blow  by  bis  dagger. 
After  we  had  raised  him,  and  pot  him  mto  a  hammock,  and  dressed 
the  wound,  Lamond  went  to  attend  oar  fellows.  There  were  only  a  few 
scratches,  however;  and,  after  setting  the  watch,  tired  and  bothered,  we 
tumbled  into  our  berths,  to  dream  the  whole  mgbt  of 
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Chapter  VIII. 

MONTE   VIDEO. 

The  city  of  Monte  Video  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata.  We  were  running  in  there  to  deliver  up  our  prisoners, 
and  then  to  be  off  again,  so  that  we  would  not  have  much  time  to 
delay.  The  Sierra  de  Monte  Video  formed  a  conspicuous  object  as  we 
ran  in— the  shares  became  lower  and  lower;  instead  of  mountains  and 
hills,  a  low  flat  country  extends  along.  On  we  danced,  however,  and 
came  to  our  anchorage  before  the  city,  not  in  the  inner  harbour,  but 
outside.  "  Let  go,"  sang  out  the  skipper.  It  was  now  blowing  hard — 
the  anchor  did  not  bring  us  up— we  dragged  it  a  long  way,  and  at  last 
had  to  weigh  it  again,  and  try  the  effect  of  standing  in  a  little  more. 
Once  more  we  let  go,  and  this  time  we  brought  up  nobly— furled 
topsails,  took  in  our  canvass,  and  looked  about  us.  Bight  ahead  rose 
the  city;  to  our  starboard  bow,  a  hill  or  sierra  lifted  itself  up,  joined 
by  a  low  neck  of  land,  stretching  out  a  long  way,  reminding  me  of 
Howth.  A  frigate  bearing  our  own  ensign  was  lying  astern  of  us ;  we 
immediately  shipped  our  prisoners  into  a  boat — well  bound  and  guarded 
— and  the  skipper  pulled  for  the  ship  of  war.  In  a  short  time  he  returned, 
and  told  us  that  we  should  be  detained  some  time,  as  the  captain  of 
the  frigate  was  going  to  deliver  up  the  pirates.  This  was  pleasant  news 
to  us,  and  we  arranged  to  go  ashore  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  a  heavy 
sea,  but  by  double  manning  the  oars  we  set  off.  After  a  hard  pull  we 
reached  the  city,  which  rose  up  before  us  in  regal  magnificence.  Monte 
Video  is  a  most  imposing  town  from  the  water;  but  when  you  come 
nearer  the  romance  is  dispelled.  The  first  thing  that  met  our  view  was 
a  large  machine,  like  an  immense  pair  of  wooden  wheels,  and  a  cask  slung 
between  them ;  a  copper-coloured  gentleman  drove  the  oxen,  which  were 
yoked  by  means  of  a  shaft  passing  from  the  cart,  and  then  a  cross-piece 
was  lashed  to  their  horns — poor  wretches.  "Agua,  agua,"  sang  out 
their  driver,  who  was,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  perched  upon  the  cross- 
beam, pricking  them  up  with  a  sort  of  aguijada.  Feeling  thirsty,  I 
stepped  up  to  the  driver  and  asked  him,  in  the  best  Spanish  I  could 
muster,  "  Quisiera  una  bebida  del  agua,  senor,  como  tengo,  Bed."  The 
driver  looked  at  me,  and  then  adroitly  leaping  before  the  oxen  from  off 
his  perch,  he  unshmg  a  bucket  hanging  behind  the  piperia,  and,  with  a 
"Beba  listed  pues" — drink  your  worship,  raised  it  to  my  lips:  it  was 
really  excellent  water.  I  rewarded  his  assiduity  with  a  sixpence,  and  it 
was  amusing  to  witness  his  delight  at  receiving  the  trifle.  "  Viva  usted 
muchos  aiios,"  he  cried,  producing  a  leathern  purse,  and  popping  the 
eoin  into  it  "  Bayais  uste  des  con  Dios,"  he  said,  again  mounting  his 
pole,  and  moving  forwards.  The  casas  in  Monte  Video  are  low — most 
of  them  only  one  story  high — and  are  flat  roofed,  upon  which  the  in- 
habitants could  easily  stand,  that  is,  if  they  had  any  opening  to  get  out 
on  the  roofs.  There  is  a  large  market-place — several  chapels  ;  and,  as 
the  town  is  built  on  rising  ground,  although  tiresome  to  traverse,  it  still 
looks  very  well.  There  are  some  fine  gardens,  and  magnificent  tropical 
trees  shading  the  houses.  The  frequent  change  of  masters  has  done 
Monte  Video  no  service.  The  Spaniards,  however,  are  not  so  dirty  as 
the  Brazilians. 

n2 


We  walked  about,  fojc  fa4few  «h©ur$,  j^P^0  9^  ^°e  ^°P9  etnh  admiring 
everything  strange  to  us  in  this  beautifully  situated  town. 

Presently  cam,e  the  tinlf  |iug,  ofj  a  guitar,  for  at  the  hour  we  landed 
the  inhabitants  were  inside  their  houses,  sheltered  from  the  burning  sun. 
We  followed  the  sound,  and  sure  enough  it  conducted  us  to  a  ndble 
palm-tree,  beneath  which  a  group  of  revellers  were  assembled.  The 
aenora  wbo  -played  the  instrument  perceived  us  standing,  uncertain  whe- 
ther to  advance  or  retreat,  and  sent  a  little  boy  to  bid  us  stay;  -we  did 
jo,  and  listened  to  the  sweet  notes  for  a.  short  time ;  when  lemonade  and 
orgeat  were  handed  round  fo  ,us,  after  which,  tearing  ourselves  away, 
for  it  was  becoming  late,,  we.made  our  adieus. 

Walking  along  we  reached  the  boat,  and  waiting  a  short  tone  for  the 
shipper,  soon  were  seated  at  pinner  in  the  Dolphin's  saloon* 

"  A  man-of-war  boat,  sir,  pulling  towards  us,"  cried  the  steward,  de- 
scending the  companion-ladder.    . "  She  will  be  longside  in  five  minutes.* 

"  Very  well,  let  it  come.     Some  more  soup,  sir? 

".No,  thank  you,  captain." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Lamond,  "  what  has  become  of  Captain  Whipple 
and  his  craft  ?tf 

"  Ship  ahoy  1"  cried  out  a  loud  voice. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  Lower  a  ladder  here,  if  you  please." 

Down  went  the  rope  ladder ;  up  came  a  reefer,  who,  touching  his  hat 
peMtely  to  us  as,  we  came  on  deck,  said,  ' 

"  You  will  be  required,  gentlemen,  to  give  evidence,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, on  board  her  Majesty's  ship .    The  trial  will  take*  place1  *<m 

board  the  frigate,  and  there  are  some  advocates  coming  from  shore^* 
continued  the  reefer.  •' 

u  Won't  you  take  a  glass  of  wjne  with  us?"  said  the  skipper. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do,  thank  you." 

Down  stairs  we  trundled  again,  the  skipper  in  great  spirits  at  the 
thoughts  of  not  having  to  stay  60  long  in  port. 

"  A  signal  flying  from  the  frigate's  mast-head,  sir,"  said  the  steward. 

"  Hilloa !  I  must  be  off,  or  the  old  man,  as  the  Yankees  call  their 
skippers,  will  be  athwart  my  hawse  in  a  moment.  Tumble  in  lads, 
tumble  in !  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  you'll  visit  me  in  re- 
torn.  All  right  now,  pull  away."  And  in  he  jumped,  laughing.  "  Give 
way,  my  men ;  hurrah !"    And  off  went  the  heavy  double-banked  boat. 

"  Well,"  said  the  skipper,  "  I  am  delighted  we  won't  have  long  to  wait 
here,  at  any  rate." 

"lam  astonished,"  said  Lamond,  "that  the  Monte  VMeans  would 
allow  their  subjects  to  be  tried  on  board  a  frigate." 

"Why,  you  see,  sir,  we  being  such  friends  of  theirs,  and  te  tfeey  will 
have  lawyers  of  their  own,  and  6ome  of  their  countrymen,  abo,  asr  paft 
judges,  tney  will  have  as  fair  a  trial  on  board  as  they  wouMliaW  ashore. 
Besides,  you  know,  sir,  they  attempted  piracy  against  British  subjects**1 
9  "  Any  fish  here,  skipper!"  said  Dick  O'Jdahoney.  «  Wl  takfe  atthour's 
diversion  that  way."  '  '•  "J 

"  Here,  steward,  any  lines  and  hooks  r"  ' '   ' T "  v/ '    ,r 

"Ay, ay,  sir,  plenty,"  '   1     '    ;,  "t  "*'■; 

"Auybait?"  "   j""  ^"J 

"  Try  frbiiitf  the  fish  yonder,  sir;  it  may  dVr  '  f      *  *r-XMv«* 
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"  Well,  we  will  try,  anvhow.'    ^i  *o  ydu'fiAiaft.*,(    »  •      •     '• 
**  A*  you  please,  Dick. 

«  Very  well,  then,  you  go  afti  and  I  over  the  quarter/*      " 
Down  went  the  lines. 
*  There s  a  strong  tide  here?* 
«  AwfuL.    The  lead  will  sink  it,  howeTer." 
*    "By  my  troth,  Paul,  I'm  in  luck.    There's  a  pull !*  cried  Dick,  after 
fen  minutes'  patient  watching.     "Heave,  yo!  heave!"     Up  came  the 
Une*     "Hurrah  for  old  Ireland!     Here's  a  fine  fish!     Anafa,   Paul, 
jewel !  what  do  you  call  this  animal  ?     Gaff  him,  steward.  Well  done  1" 
Dick's  prize  was  something  like  a  salmon  stunted  in  its  growth,  but 
very  corpulent. 

"  A  twenty  pounder !"  cried  Dick.   <*  What  a  fine  silvery-green  colour 
his  back  has!" 

"  Bedad !  he's  a  gold-fish  behind,"  cried  the  steward.  "  What  eyes ! 
and,  holy  Anthony  1  there's  grinders !" 

It  was  my  turn  next,  and  up  came  an  enormous  crab,  holding  on  fast 
to  the  bait.     In  I  hauled  him. 
"  Hold  him  fast,  Paul,  and  give  him  to  Charlie." 
I  disentangled  the  hook  from  his  shell,  and  then  the  fun  became  fast 
and  furious,  Charlie  dancing  and  barking,  the  crab  clattering  along  the 
deck,  wondering,  I  suppose,  what  the  deuce  brought  him  there. 

By  this  time  Charlie  had  begun  to  perceive  that  his  only  chance  of 
successfully  attacking  his  opponent  was  in  the  rear.  The  crab,  a  fine 
fellow,  about  a  foot  long,  with  enormous  claws,  was  taken  all  aback  by 
this,  until  at  last,  Charlie  making  a  leap  on  the  crab,  out  tumbled  the 
shelly  animal  into  his  native  element,  leaving  Charlie  disconsolate,  peep- 
ing through  the  porthole  after  him. 

"  Here's  a  shot,  boys!"  cried  Dick,  running  for  his  gun,  and  dashing 
op  again  on  deck. 

He  fired,  and  down  tumbled  a  sea-bird,  with  yellow  webbed  feet,  and 
a  large  blue-coloured  back — in  fact,  I  believe  it  is  the  same  bird  as 
what  we  called  a  mur  in  Ireland.  It  came  on  our  quarter-deck.  We 
all  had  lines  down  by  this  time,  and  up  came  a  brema,  a  fine  fellow ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  we  had  tremas,  the  fish  Dick  took,  and  what  the 
Spaniards  called  rayas,  and  the  Irish  fishermen  maiden-rays.  The  fish  is 
stringy,  but  strengthening,  and  palatable  eaten  with  vinegar.  But  the 
nine-o'clock  gun  booming  from  the  frigate  brought  down  the  colours, 
and  we  descended  to  the  cabin. 

Next  morning  the  scene  presented  to  our  view  from  our  anchorage 
was  a  truly  noble  one,  composing  the  ships  in  the  inner  harbour,  the 
sierra  on  one  side,  the  domes  and  lofty  tops  of  the  public  buildings,  the 
boats  scudding  alone  under  a  press  of  sail. 

"  There's  an  odd-looking  brig  clearing  out  from  the  inner  harbour, 
sir/'  said  Morton. 

"  Ah,  I  see  her  now.     No  colours,  though." 
"  But  plenty  of  hands  on  deck,"  said  I. 

"  A  yellow  streak,  taunt  masts,  immense  long  mainsail-boom.  She 
may  be  honest,  but  I  doubt  her  exceedingly.  However,  gentlemen,  the 
boat  will  be  ready  for  you  after  breakfast  to  go  ashore.  But  now  to 
breakfast,  for  I  have  plenty  of  work  before  night." 

In  a  short  time  breakfast  was  concluded,  and,  armed  with  our  guns,  we 
stepped  into  the  boat 
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A  GERMAN  COLONY  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  German  enjoys  the  best  reputation  for  industry,  thriftiness,  and 
sobriety,  of  ail  the  different  races  of  the  Old  World,  which  poverty,  mis- 
fortune, or  mere  lore  of  adventure,  annually  induce  to  seek  a  change  of 
fortunes  in  the  New.  Whilst,  however,  toe  stream  of  emigration  still 
"  sets  in"  to  the  United  States  with  unabating  rapidity — when  scarcely 
a  month  passes  that  rickety  vessels  do  not  bear  away  their  living  cargoes 
from  Hamburg  or  Antwerp,  to  east  them  ashore  at  New  York,  or 
Boston,  and  then  return  for  more  of  the  hungry  and  desolate  men  who 
have  become  burdensome  to  the  Emigration  Society  which  first  enticed 
them  away  from  home,  and  who  await  the  means  of  transport  to  the  land 
of  promise  with  unruly  anxiety— -the  gigantic  continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica has  until  now  enjoyed  but  little  favour,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

It  is  true  that  German  settlers  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  where  many  have  adopted  the 
habits  and  manners,  and  even  the  picturesque  costume,  of  the  "  Gauche," 
or  man  of  the  "  Pampas,"  and  may  be  seen  any  day  galloping  in  and 
out  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  their  pasture-grounds,  in  flaring 
red  "ponchos,"  or  cloaks,  with  wide  cotton  pantaloons,  peaked  hats, 
sandals  of  horses-skin,  and  spurs  eight  inches  long ;  but  these  men  live 
isolated  upon  the  wide  plains,  and,  indeed,  the  habits  and  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  country  would  render  anything  like  regular  colonisation  not 
only  useless  but  impracticable.  The  Brazilian  government,  however,  has 
tried  the  experiment  of  establishing  a  regular  German  colony,  such  as 
are  to  be  met  with  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  or  Mississippi,  as  well 
as  a  Swiss  one.  The  former,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  is  called 
Petropolis,  out  of  compliment  to  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro  IL,  and  is  to 
be  reached  in  one  day  from  the  capital  of  the  empire,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  latter  is  called  Mono  Guemado,  and  the  journey  thither  occupies 
nearly  three  days.  The  novelty  of  the  undertaking,  combined  with  the 
superiority  of  the  climate  of  the  colony  of  Petropolis  over  that  of  the 
city,  in  point  of  coolness  and  salubrity,  induces  large  numbers  of  the 
Brazilians,  as  well  as  of  the  English  and  other  foreign  merchants  settled 
in  the  country,  to  resort  there,  especially  during  the  summer  months;  and 
the  annual  sojourn  in  the  little  town  of  the  Emperor  renders  frequent 
journeys  thither  obligatory  upon  the  ministers  and  chief  officers  of 
state.  Regular  means  of  communication  are  also  provided,  which  is 
anything  but  common  in  Brazil,  and  the  government  seems  disposed  to 
make  every  effort  to  secure  prosperity  to  the  place— at  least,  as  • 
fashionable  resort 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  is  performed  by  water,  and  a  small 
steamer,  of  rude  construction,  leaves  the  city  every  day  at  noon.  Into 
this  are  huddled  together  man  and  beast  promiscuously,  amidst  the 
incessant  chattering  and  vehement  gesticulations  of  crowds  of  blacks, 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  afford  assistance  to  the  tra- 
vellers, and  earn  a  few  w  vintens;*  or  sprawling  about  in  their  boats,  or 
upon  the  sunny  quay,  to  gase  and  gape  in  drowsy  indolence.  Nor  dees 
the  motley  assemblage  of  wayfarers  escape  the  criticisms  of  the  simple 
crowd,  although,  with  that  instinctive  dread  of  the  "  white  man"  so  uni- 
versal among  his  swarthy  brethren,  they  are  expressed  by  gestures  rather 
than  by  words.    Now  a  fat  and  oUy  priest,  in  hat  of  felt  said  gown  of 
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serge,  elbows  his  way  down  the  steps;  now  the  Parisian  perruquicr,  ox 
die  smart  mmrchanae  de  modes,  or  die  blooming  little  gruette  of  the 
Bern  do  Ouvidor  (one  of  the  chief  streets  in  the  town,  almost  exclusively 
*  by  French  shopkeepers);  now  the  comely  English  merchant, in 
is  white  linen  jacket  and  deer-skin  jack-boots ;  now  the  wiry- 
snulatto,  or  the  sallow-faced  hut  portly  burgher,  tightly  buttoned 
in  his  Sunday  suit,  with  his  buxom  better  half  attired  in  flaming 
and  satins,  and  hslf-a-doaen  mealy -visaged,  puling  children, 
by  that  seemingly  unlimited  number  of  slaves  with  which 
above  the  very  lowest  class  can  ever  dispense;  now  the 
'tasbeentoi 


x 


,  who  has  been  to  town  for  tools  and  supplies;  English 
'  United  States  naval  officers  on  leave  for  a  few  days  from  the 
niters  in  the  bay,  and  perhaps  a  minister  of  state  or  foreign  diplomatist 
two.  Such  is  the  heterogeneous  crowd  generally  to  be  found  conglo- 
ted  under  tbe  scanty  awning,  in  common  with  spare-ribbed  horses 
and  moles,  and  packages  and  bales,  and  barrels  huumerable.  The  tiny 
"craft"  being  oonstructed  to  draw  as  little  water  as  possible,  there  is  no 
a  for  stowage  below  decks;  and  even  the  engine  is  contained  in  a 
1  «£  pens-house,  midships  The  negro  steersman  stands  upon  a  small 
id  platform,  with  his  head  emerging  from  an  aperture  in  the  awning, 
exposed  to  the  says  of  the  burning  sun;  and  at  his  foet  stands  a 
large  jar,  made  of  porous  earthenware,  and  full  of  water,  far  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  passengers,  who  are  constantly  dipping  in  the  tin  mug 
whack  stands  beside  it. 

Nssmrng  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  as  the  steamer  gets 
u  sndsr  weigh."     On  one  side  the  extensive  and  irregularly -built  city  of 
Bio  do  Janeiro,  rising  up  from  the  brink  of  the  limpid  waters,  and  occu- 
pying the  projecting  spurs  of  the  lofty  acclivities  of  the  Gavia,  Tejeuca, 
and  Coseovade,  in  the  rear,  clothed  almost  to  their  summits  by  one 
nuswnhon  mass  of  verdure;  the  Gloria  Church  upon  an  advancing  cliff; 
the  peaked  Sugar-loaf  Mountain  flanking  the  narrow  entrance  to  Bota 
Fego  (the  small  bay  within  the  large  one);  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
city  of  Nitherohy,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  with  its  neat  little 
was  and  smiling  suburb  of  St.  Domingus,  with  the  snow-white  church 
af  Boa  Viage  perched  upon  a  rook,  and  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge 
wink  the  mainland.     Li  the  distance,  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  bay, 
flanked  by  its  forts,  bristling  with  cannon,  and  the  snow-white  spray  of 
Ike  JLsJaatio  dashing  in  against  them  with  unceasing  violence ;  and  the 
island  of  Rasa,  with  its  lighthouse  beyond.     Numerous  men-of-war  and 
aaBrrhanrmPfn,  of  different  nations,  are  always  at  anchor  before  the  city, 
whilst  small  steamers  and  innumerable  "  phalouas"  (rudely-shaped  boats, 
with  a  triangular  sail)  are  constantly  plying  backwards  and  forwards 
ssssa  the  opposite  shoes,  and  lending  animation  to  the  scene.   Often,  too, 
may  a  little  hqg  be  seen,  of  marvellously-symmetrical  build,  with  masts 
af  mmwsual  height,  and  spars  of  unwonted  length,  peacefully  riding  at 
anchor  in  Eve-fathom  Creek,  just  within  the  fortresses — a  study  for  a 
painter,  a  model  for  a  shipwright     But  let  us  not  "  overhaul  her  log," 
—  2 — peat  her  cargo ;  for  whilst  without  mm  beauty,  tranquillity,  and 
,  within  is  nought  but  agony,  corruption,  and  death;  and  under  her 
s,  only  four  foet  high,  are  scores  and  scores  of  human  beings, 
tightly  peeked  in  layers,  one  struggling  stifling,  throbbing  mass   of 
lotting  vet  living  flesh;  for  the  "cut  of  the  ship's  jib"  proclaims  her  to 
he  av  "JWJtamore  cUpfe*"  built  for  the  unhallowed  traffic  o£  the  slave 
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rnerchaht,  an*  fresh  from'  the* '  Bftht  of  fienia.  H<&>  1st  tag  rathe*  to* 
our  eye  with  honest  pride  upon  ttie  unsightly  eld  hulk  of  the  {fosesn^ 
the  British  receiving-ship,  at  'her  moorings  a  short  distance  off,  whiek 
fterves  thfc'  twofold  purpose  of  ft  temporary  receptacle  for  recaptured 
Africans,  tod  a  permanent  refuge  for  those  who  have  been  stricken  by 
the  dreadful  scourge  of  blindness,  a  common  effect  of  the  tortures  they 
liaVe  undergone. 

'•  After  a  voyage  of  about  two  hours,  the  steamer  enters  a  small  winding 
river,  called  "  Estrella,'.'  which  flows  into  the  bay  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  city ;  and  upon  reatehmg  "  Forte  Estrelk,"  a  poor  hamlet  about  six 
miles  from  its  mouth,  the1  passengers  disembark,  and  pursue  their  journey 
on  horses  and  mules,  or  m  'small  chaises,  which  may  also  be  procured  to 
go  in  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  A  good  road  has  been  made 
across  a  few  miles  of  flat  country  which  have  to  be  traversed  previous  to 
Commencing  the  ascent.  At  intervals  are  to  be  seen  long  narrow  sheds, 
open  at  the  sides,  called  "  ranchos,"  which  are  built  as  resting-places  for 
the  droves  of  mules,  which  form  the  only  means  of  communication  wsih 
the  interior  of  the  empire ;  and  as  this  is  the  route  to  the  province  of 
Mines  Geraes,  and  as  the  produce  of  the  important  gold  and  diamond 
mines  it  contains  is  conveyed  to  the  coast  upon  the  backs  of  these  animals, 
they  are  constantly  in  motion,  returning  with  such  articles  of  foreign 
produce  as  the  scanty  population  of  the  mining  districts  may  require. 
The  halt  of  one  of  these  cavalcades  h  a  picturesque  and  animated  spec- 
tacle ;  the  neatly  packed  bags  and  bales  being  piled  up  in  the  centre, 
whilst  some  of  the  dark-eyed  swarthy  muleteers,  in  their  broad-brinwaed 
straw  hats,  striped  cotton  jackets,  ami  huge  deer-skin  boots  tucked  down 
to  the  ankle,  may  generally  be  seen  mending  saddles  and  leather  gear, 
under  the  direction  of  their  "  capataz,"  or  chief,  who  is  responsible  for  die 
safety  of  the  valuable  baggage  confided  to  his  charge ;  whilst  others  aie 
gathered  round  a  fire,  cooking  their  "  came  secoa,"  beef  dried  in  the  sen 
m  thin  strips,  and  "  feijaos,"  the  black  bean  of  the  country,  or  making 
shoes  and  nails,  at  a  portable  smithy,  the  appliances  of  which  are  borne 
along  by  the  hindmost  animals  in  the  troop.  The  mules  are  turned  into 
a  large  enclosure  adjoining  the  "rancho,"  in  which,  although  generally 
nearly  barren,  they  contrive  to  pick  up  a  scanty  mouthful  of  food.  The 
want  of  water  is  often  severely  felt,  and  many  of  the  animals  sometimes 
perish  from  thirst. 

Upon  a  greensward  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra,  and  by  the  side  of  a  sffltll 
stream,  stands  a  gunpowder  manufactory  belonging  to  the  goveromeat,  in 
which  a  few  rooms  are  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  Emperor,  sad 
where  he  often  passes  the  night. 

From  this  point  to  Petropolis,  a  distance  of  about  six  writes,  a  mm  raid 
has  been  made  over  the  Organ  Mountains,  so  called  from  th^r  narrow 
pinnacles  and  indented  summits,  which  bear  much  resembftinfcle  f0'4ke 
tubes  of  that  instrument.  The  chain  is  a  j^ty  extensive  •  dnty  lAnd****8 
from  east  to  west,  forming  a  lofty  boundary  to  the  striking  sceuery^^ 
bay.  '  '' 

The  new  road  is  a  very  curious  work*  equalling  in  point  rfengineentg 

any  undertaking  of  a  similar  description  in  Europe,  and  was  «cbmmOaeed 

by  a  German  officer  of  engineers,  Major  KoeUer,  who  Was  entrusted  with 

I  the  formation  of  the  colony  by  the  Brazilian  government,  aari  was|*e«- 

i  dentally  shot  some  time  since;     It  was  completed  m^ef  the  direction  W 

I  a  Frenchman,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  enermotts  sum  tfmtty  4b*~ 


aand  pounds  sterling  a  mil*  After  pupping  its  tortuous  course  smtfst  f 
boundless  expanse  of  *  bush  nod  brake,"  *np  dense  thickets  as  yet  un- 
trodden by  numan  foot,  and  winding  onward  in  abrupt  curve*  under 
threatening  masses  of  rock,  or  walled  up  above  the  yawning  chasms 
beneath,  it  finally  traverses  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  mountain  ridge,  from 
•whence  the  bird's-eye  view  of  the  bay  and  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  sur* 
founding  scenery  is  grand  beyond  description,  and  then  conducts  the 
traveller  by  an  easy  descent  to  Petropolis,  which  lies  amidst  a  range  of 
wild  and  craggy  hills. 

Although  situated  in  a  valley,  the  position  of  the  colony  is  still  an 
elevated  one,  being  four  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  estate  upon  which  the  little  town  iqbuilt  was  purchased  by  the 
Emperor  a  few  years  since  for  about  three  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and 
in  the  year  1845  was  parcelled  out  for- colonists,  the  expense  of  whose 
voyage  to  Brazil  was  defrayed  by  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  their 
•election,  and  the  whole  management  of  the  scheme  being  entrusted  to  the 
aforementioned  Major  Koeller.  The  number  of  his  countrymen  who  were 
induced  to  associate  themselves  in  the  enterprise  was  about  fifteen  hun-  . 
died,  principally  from  Hesse  Cassel,  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  Swiss  from  Bisle,  and  a 
few  French  from  Lorraine,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  poorest  class  of  pea- 
santry. Since  their  first  settlement,  however,  they  have  been  joined  hjr 
a  considerable  number  of  the  Brazilians  themselves,  Portuguese,  api 
.a  (few  blacks,  so  that. the  place  now  contains  nearly  three  thousand  in- 
IhabitantsL 

This  Speedy  increase  of  the  population  would  induce  the  belief  that  the 
oolony  was  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  generally  speaking,  however,  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case,  and-  well  founded  are  the  complaints  of  the  poor 
foreigners  who  compose  it  The  site  is  singularly  ill-chosen,  for  the  sides 
of  the  hills  are  steep,  the  soil  very  poor,  and  the  rocks  very  near  the  sur- 
fioe.  It  is  calculated  that  it  takes  thirty  acres  of  the  natural  herbage, 
taquarah,  a  sort  of  broad-leafed  bamboo,  to  feed  a  single  cow ;  and  it  has 
generally  been  found  expedient  to  clear  it  away  altogether,  and  to  plant 
t  Gapim  d'Angola,  or  African  grass,  as  a  substitute.  This,  however,  has  been 
attended  with  very  partial  success,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists,  who 
depend  entirely  upon  agriculture  for  subsistence,  are  in  a  very  miserable 
condition,  although  they  hold  their  portions  of  land  rent-free  for  a  certain 
term,  with  the  obligation  of  ultimately  paying  for  it. 

Those  of  the  settlers  who  have  been  artisans  in  their  own  country  are 
able  to  earn  good  wages,  there  being  constant  employment  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  numerous  villas  for  the  reception  of  casual  visitors,  or  as 
'  permanent  susamer  residences  for  some  of  the  wealthy  merchants  and 
abwerdoalersiof  the  capital.     Many  are  already  completed,  however,  and 
uthua  all  t  handicraft  work  will  become  more  and  more  slack,  whilst  the 
.agrieiikural  resources  of  the  district  daily  become  more  insufficient  to  the 
•  ^l^ortcrftheitthahitaata. 

The  prominent  object  in  the  place  is  the  summer-palace  for  the  Em- 
pperer*. one  wing  of  which  is  completed;  it  possesses  few  claims  to  arcbi- 
i  teetural  beauty*  and  is  only  one  story  high*  the  centre  is  toconsist  of 
'4wo>stories>  The  building  is  perched  upon  a. high  mound  in  the  centre 
ef  the  vattey,  of  which  it  will  cover  the  whole  summit,  leaving  no  space 
:  for  garden*'**  pleasure-grounds*  A  small  riv«kt  pursues  .Us,  sluggish 
i60tirae*ireu4d  <tb*  ha**  a?  the  acclivity*  formings  a,  majrsb  m  two  9<tes, 
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and  being  often  almost  entirely  dried  op,  which  induced  the  first  i 
to  bestow  the  name  of  " Cargo  Seooo,"  or  "Dry  Stream,"  upon  the 
colony.  The  most  important  abode  already  completed  in  the  place  is 
thai  inhabited  by  the  deceased  Major  Koefier,  and  which  is  wed  as  a 
temporary  residence  by  the  Emperor  and  Eaipress  during  their  annual 
awmw^r  sojourn.  There  is  a  small  Swiss  hotel;  a  boerdiiig-house,  kept 
by  an  English  Jew  (who  also  arms  a  large  allotment  of  land),  a 
Lutheran  chapel,  an  hospital,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church;  the  two 
latter  not  yet  finished.  On  each  side  of  the  rivulet  is  a  row  of  houses, 
mostly  completed,  and  principally  in  the  usual  Brazilian  style,  that  »  to 
say,  tnree  or  four  storks  high*  meed  with  red  or  white  etncoo;  die  win- 
dows very  dose  together,  but  small,  and  with  sashes  only  opening  ha)£» 
way,  in  the  English  fashion  ;  the  interior  consisting  of  a  number  of  i      ~~ 


chambers,  very  iU-ventalatod,  with  a  dark  and  very  narrow  staircase,  and 
passages  equally  close  and  ill-adapted  to  the  sultry  natore  of  the  climate. 
Tins  is  the  only  part  of  the  place  which  has  any  pretensions  to  the  name 
of  a  street,  and  is  the  nnoiens  of  the  Braaihan  and  Portuguese  settles*, 
who  have  opened  a  few  small  shops  lor  the  sale  of  articles  of  food  and 
wearing  apparel,  which  are  brought  by  mules  from  Bio  de  Janeiro. 
One  or  two  Germans  have  also  established  themselves  in  trade,  and 
notifications  of  their  respective  callings  in  the  shape  of  boards,  with 
Waarenhamdhmo  and  even  TiwkJcr  Meuter  and  Schreiner  upon  them, 
meet  the  eye  at  rare  intervals.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  wiM 
sson  be  driven  out  of  the  field  in  this  line  of  industry  by  their  competi- 
tors, who  are  proverbial  for  their  acuteness  in  "  driving  a  bargain.'' 

An  agreeable  contrast  to  these  unsightly  habitations  is  afforded  by  the 
little  rudely-built  cottages  of  the  European  agriculturists,  which  ass 
scattered  about  in  every  direction  amidst  the  rocks  and  thickets,  with 
neatly-cultivated  gardens,  in  which  a  ridge  of  half-withered  potatoes,  or 
raw  of  stunted  cabbages,  at  once  bespeaks  die  owner's  origin.  The  air 
one  breathes  also,  whilst  wandering  about,  is  so  fresh  sod  invigorating, 
after  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  capital  and  its  immediate  environs, 
that  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  one  is  but  a  few  miles  from  it,  and 
still  under  the  fiery  sun  of  the  tropics.  This  feeling  of  pleasurable 
doubt,  the  thousand  associations  connected  with  the  "old  world,''  ac- 
quire new  consistency  at  every  step :  some  well-known  implement  of 
husbandry  or  housewifery  meets  the  eye  at  every  turn,  whilst  smiling', 
blue-eyed  christels  or  lo&chen*  peep  out  upon  you  from  under  thatrhad 
roofs  and  overhanging  eaves ;  a  owfen  tag,  or  guten  abend,  awaits  you 
from  the  honest,  sleepy-looking  benurnuM,  driving  home  his  loaded 
Iriterwagen,  which  "you  had  dare  be  sworn*  was  genuine  stoaoems,  and 
swarms  of  little,  ragged,  rosy  children,  pursue  you  about  with  the  teal 
old  identical  cry  of  u  nur  em  jtfenmg  I"  and  you  scatter  among  them 
such  stray  "  vinous"  as  you  possess,  were  it  but  for  "sold  mng  syne;*9 
and  then,  involuntarily,  you  find  yourself  "  lending  an  ear7'  to  the  coat- 
plaints  of  some  sturdy  artisan,  who  drives  away  the  u  small  fry,'*  to 
assure  you  that  a  feijans''  (beans)  are  no  food  for  Germans!  and  adds  a 

KU8  tale  of  exactions  and  mismanagement  of  "the  rulers  of  the 
"  craving  your  advice,  and  only  eliciting  your  sympathy.     Alas ! 
The  road  from  "Porto  Estrella,0  after  intersecting  the  colony,  sper1 
diverges  into  a  mere  mule  track,  leading  over  a  gap  in  die  chasm  of 
to  the  Paiahyba  River  and  mining  districts,  distant  about  five  days/ 
Journey.     Convenient  paths  have  been  cut  in  the  brushwood  for  a  ooav- 
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sklerable  distance  around  the  colony,  for  the  convenience  of  the  visitors, 
whose  sole  amusement  consists  in  exploring  the  country,  either  on  foot  or 
on  mules.  A  favourite  ride  is  to  a  cascade,  still  retaining  its  original 
Indian  name  of  "Tamarati."  The  water  gushes  forth  from  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  flows  into  the  valley  beneath  through  a  narrow 
rocky  gorge,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  plants  and  herbage  of 
every  variety  of  form  and  texture,  peopled  by  whole  myriads  of  butterflies 
and  insects,  and  "creeping  things"  of  the  most  dazzling  colours.  Here, 
as  everywhere  else  in  Brasil,  indeed,  the  exuberance  of  animal  life  hi 
what  chiefly  excites  the  wonder  of  the  traveller  in  his  wanderings,  and 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  all  the  marvels  of  inanimate  nature  which 
meet  his  eye,  wondrous  though  they  be ;  the  vital  principle  it  is  which 
really  attracts ;  a  mysterious,  an  undefinable  affinity  exists  between  all 
things  containing  the  germ  of  life — the  instinct  which  animates  the 
animal,  be  it  but  the  smallest  ant — the  almost  imperceptible  midge 
allures  the  exclusive  attribute  of  man,  his  reason,  of  which  it  forms  an 
dement,  arresting  his  attention  and  arousing  his  sympathy. 

Whilst  most  of  the  same  insects  which  abound  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  found  also  in  this  mountainous  region,  the  more  gaily 
phnaaged  birds,  such  as  the  parrot,  flamingo,  colibri  and  humming-bird, 
are  very  rare,  indeed  the  two  latter,  so  numerous  in  the  gardens  and 
woods  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  all  at  this 
great  elevation*  Serpents  are  very  common,  and  the  two  most  venomous 
species,  bearing  the  Indian  names  of  the  "Jacarraca"  and  "Surou 
Coucou,"  are  often  to  be  met  with  within  the  immediate  precincts  of  the 
colony.  The  pace,  a  little  animal  bearing  much  resemblance  to  a  pig, 
and  which  is  considered  a  delicacy  by  the  negroes,  is  found  in  the  woods, 
and  the  visitors  often  shoot  them,  as  well  as  the  "  jacou,"  a  bird  of  the 
pheasant  tribe. 

Whilst  it  would  appear  that  thecokmy  of  Petropolis,  from  its  ill-chosen 
position,  combined  with  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  may  be  considered  as  a 
decided  failure  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  it  is  possible  that  the 
profits  derived  from  the  patronage  of  the  court,  and  from  the  numbers  of 
travellers  who  resort  there  at  almost  all  seasons,  seeking  health  or  relaxa- 
tion, may  afford  adequate  remuneration  to  such  of  tne  settlers  as  are 
possessed  of  sufficient  capital  to  be  able  to  administer  to  the  wants 
of  casual  visitors.  But  how  the  poorer  classes,  which  constitute,  as  was 
before  observed,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  and  who  are  supposed 
to  support  themselves  and  families  from  the  produce  of  the  land  alone, 
are  to  be  maintained,  is  a  problem  difficult  of  solution.  Will  the  Bra- 
zilian government  accord  longer  grants  or  larger  portions  of  land  gra- 
tuitously, or  will  it  give  the  settlers  the  option  of  a  free  passage  back  to 
their  own  country,  and  thus  acknowledge  that  the  whole  scheme  was 
hastily  and  ill-concocted?  We  do  not  see  any  other  alternative  than 
these  two,  unless  the  disturbed  and  disaffected  state  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  should  induce  the  government  to  increase  the 
standing  army  by  raising  a  German  legion  from  among  the  emigrants,  a 
measure  which  would  be  by  no  means  palatable  to  the  latter,  with  the 
recollection  of  the  disastrous  results  which  a  like  experiment  formerly 
entailed  upon  their  countrymen,  a  great  portion  of  whom  were  massacred 
by  the  populace  during  the  revolution  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  the  late 
Emperor,  and  the  arrears  of  pay  of  those  who  survived  being  still  usae- 
knewledged. 
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'"Wllttr  affection  guided  the  pen,"  exclaims  the  gallant  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger1,  on  receiving  Mrs.  Malaprop's  billet-doux,  "  he  must  be  a 
brute  who  finds  fault  with  the  style  r 

Substituting  the  word  "  commendation**  for  the  more  tender  ex- 
pression employed  by  the  Irish  baronet,  we  share  in  his  reluctance  to  be 
over-critical  where  we  have  to  deal  with  terms  of  praise.  Otherwise,  we 
might  have  exercised  the  faculty  that  is  in  us  on  the  very  earliest  para- 
graph in  the  preface  to  the  fcew  tome  of  "  Lancashire  Worthies,"  which 
the  patriotic  zeal  of  Mr.  John  Evans  has  brought  to  our  notice,  wherein 
he  assigns  as  his  motive  for  writing  his  book,  the  fact  of  "knowing 
there  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  literary  ability,  and  no  ordinary 
degree  of  oratorical  genius  identified  with  Lancashire.''  Let  it,  how- 
ever, suffice  for  us  that  both  the  authorship  and  oratory  exist ;  though  it 
is  not  so  clear  to  our  minds  that  Mr.  Evans  has  succeeded  in  showing 
that  all  his  worthies  are  Lancastrian.  But  that  they  have  lived,  ana 
moved,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  resident  in  the  county  where  female 
beauty  has  always  been  proverbial,  is  undeniable;  and  the  author's  per- 
sonal knowledge  having  been  brought  to  bear  on  them-— chiefly  in  Man- 
chester—we  at  once  accept  his  portraiture  as  authentic. 

His  gallery  is,  indeed,  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  one,  and  he  has 
described  it  in  a  way  of  his  own,  which,  if  not  witty  in  itself,  may  yet 
go  far  to  create  wit  in  others.  A  great  many  portraits  has  he  drawn, 
and  cleverly  has  he  touched  them,  giving  here  and  there  a  smart  dab 
with  rather  a  broad  brush,  to  bring  out  expression. 

Mr.  Evans  deals  with  his  subjects  alphabetically,  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  his  example.    He  opens  with 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  AIKSWOBTH, 

whose  qualities  as  a  writer  of  fiction  are  handled  rather  roughly,  though 
not  witn  the  unrelenting  severity  which  he  sometimes  meets  with  from 
the  "  unco  guid,"  who  visit  on  him  all  the  sins  of  all  the  authors  who 
have  written  in  his  vein  from  the  time  of  "  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom" 
to  that  of  "  Oliver  Twist."  Although  Mr.  Evans  disparages  "  Rook- 
wood,  "  he  admits,  what  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear,  that  "  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  the  book  was  eagerly  sought  and  read,"  and 
gives  Mr.  Ainsworth  credit  for  describing  well  the  romantic  scenery  of 
the  West  Riding,  which  he  is  fond  of  introducing  in  his  works ;  he 
grants  to  him,  also,  the  gifts  of  energy  and  fidelity,  whatever  he  may 
say  of  his  florid  colouring  and  those  "  thrilling  and  exciting"  scenes, 

With  mair  of  horrible  and  awra', 
Which,  but  to  name,  wad  be  unlawfu' — 

which  gentle  readers  ought  piously  to  fly  from. 

The  "  Scottish  chieftain,"  whom  Mr.  Evans  calls  "  Critchton" 
whenever  he  mentions  him,  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting ; 


*  Lancashire  Authors  and  Orators:  a  Series  of  Literary  Sketches  of  some  of 
the  principal  Authors,  Divines,  Members  of  Parliament,  &c.,  connected  with  the 
County  of  Lancashire.  By  John  Evans.  London:  Houlston  and  Stoneman.  1850. 
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but  i£  under  that  designation,  the  romance  of  "  Crichton"  be  meant,  we 
are  very  happy  to  acknowledge  a  much  warmer  interest  in  the  "  ad- 
mirable*9 youth  than  Mr.  Evans  expresses.  It  is  a  peculiarity  with  this 
gentleman— no  doufo  witb  the  testMidteblioris-Jito'  "tfcfeii  with  faint 
praise,"  never  wholly  to  commit  himself  to<  unqualified)  approbation. 
Thus,  he  terms  "  Critchton"  "a  somewhat  startling  production ;,;r vf 
another  work  he  says,  "  it  is  worked  out  with  some  amount  of  abjli^g 
and  effect ;"  and  of  a  third,  that  it  is  "  a  work  replete  with  some  exeUmg 
scenes  and  dramatic  effect,?  which,  it  must  be,  confessed,  is  saying  either 
too  much  or  too  little.  He  contrives  to  negative  his  opinions,  however^ 
after,  the  fashion  of  Goldsmith's  judicious  critic,  who  said  that  "  the 
picture  would  have  been  better  painted  had  tfre  artist  taken  more  pains 
with  it,"  for  he  says —  , 

"  Had  he  adhered  more  rigidly  in  this  nove)  to  historical  feet,  and  nop 
rendered  his  hero  and  principal  dramatic  personages  what  they  really 
were*  not,  he  would  have  produced  a  much  more  meritorious  work,  and 
secured. a  more  general  class  of  readers." 

On  the  whole,  however,  with  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Lancashire  Witches,"  in  full  dress — 

In  his  habit  as  he  lives — 
Mr.  Evans  liberally  dismisses  his  first  subject,  after  furnishing  him  with 
an  ample  fortune  and  an  aristocratic  acquaintance. 

"  Mr.  Ainsworth,"  he  says,  "  has  something1  handsome  in  his  form  ami 
features,  and  possesses  a  decidedly  gentlemanly  bearing.  He  appears]  to 
to/foact  of  dress,  and  attires  himself  after  the  most  approved  fashion.  He 
has  m  large  circle  of  influential  and  rather  aristocratic  friends.  In  private 
company  he  is  witty  and  vivacious,  an  excellent  hand  at  a  story,  and 
never  backward  in  puns  or  bon-mats"  (We  never  heard  this  character 
of  him  before).  "At  present  he  resides  in  London,  his  literary  occupa- 
tions rendering  it  necessary.  His  wctnks  must  have  brought  him  in  nd 
ordinary  profits,  and  as  he  has  had  but  few  losses,  we  should  conceive  him 
to  be  somewhat  wealthy  for  a  second-rate  novelist." 

We  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  calculate  how  much  per  annum  is  to  be 
got  out  of  the  last  sentence.     • 

We  are  almost  at  a  loss,  as  we  read  this  remarkable  volume,  to  know" 
when  Mr.  John  Evans  intends  to  be  complimentary  and  when  severe, 
though  we  suspect  that,  like  a  Scottish  lunatic,  whose  terrible  acts  have' 
recently  acquired  much  celebrity,  he  fancies,  all  the  while,  that  he  is 
shnply  exercising  "  the  balancing  power."  We  presume,  however,  that 
m  his  sketch  of 

TffS  REV.  ROBERT  BROOK  A3PLAKJ), 

he  proffodBS'tohold  him  tip  to  admiration,  when  he  recounts  the  effect  of 
a  certain  sermon  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear:— 

"  The  reverend  gentleman  was  engaged  upon  the  scene  between  the 
apostle  Paul  and  Felix/'  * ■  •  *  «•  There  you  had?  says  the  biogra- 
pher, in  the  familiar  language  of  the  puppet-showman — "there  you  had 
the  Apostle,  &c^  all  presented  in  the  most  palpable  form  imaginable.'' 
Tbi*  preacher,  he  assures  us,  in  a  form  of  speech  which  is  evidently  a 
favourite  one,  "  rarely  if  ever  wanders ;  he  brings  his  observations  in  the 
closest  cbnsaHguinity  with'  the  nature  of  his  text ;  and  exhibit*  a  pretty 
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considerable  intercourse  with  the  Bible."  Mr.  Evans  soma  up  as  follows  :— 
"  His  discourses  are  listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  invariably  give 
the  completes!  satisfaction.''  Let  us  add  to  these  intellectual  traits  the 
following  outline  of  Mr.  Aspland's  physique,  premising,  while  we  do  so, 
that  in  the  thirty-nine  Manchester  clergymen  described  by  Mr.  Evans, 
there  is  what  lie  would  call  a  striking  "  consanguinity"  of  feature. 

"  In  the  way  of  stature,  he  appears  to  be  about  the  middle  height,  and 
k  somewhat  inclined  to  a  goodly  rotundity  of  bodily  compass.  He  pos- 
sesses a  somewhat  round  face,  with  a  smiling  expression  of  features,  and  a 
cheek  whereon  the  ruddy  hue  of  health  is  mantled  to  the  fullest  extent. 
His  forehead  is  finely  developed,  lofty  and  expansive  in  its  dimensions,  and 
prominent  with  a  weight  of  intellectual  organs.  His  small  blue  eyes  are 
particularly  mild  and  expressive,  his  mouth  small,  and  his  small  nose  and 
chin  complete  one  of  the'  happiest  portraits  we  have  seen  in  the  pulpit  for 
a  good  period.'' 

Before  we  dismiss  this  sketch,  we  must  observe,  that  Mr.  Aspland  is 
one  of  those  who  scarcely  belong  to  the  category  of  Lancashire  orators, 
seeing  that  he  was  born  at  Hackney,  was  educated  at  York,  ministered  at 
Bristol,  and  only  came  to  Manchester  somewhere  about  the  30th  year  of 
his  age. 

UBS.  GEOKQE  LINNJET7S  BANKS 

is  the  next  " shadow  like  an  angel"  that  "comes  wandering"  over  the 
magic  picture-glass  of  Mr.  John  Evans.  This  lady  is  a  poetess,  and,  as 
we  understand,  of  more  than  merely  local  reputation ;  for  Mr.  Evans  tells 
us,  that  "to  the  general  reader  she  will  probably  be  better  known  by  her 
maiden  name  of  Isabella  Varley,  having,  since  the  publication  of  her 
poems,  entered  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  one  whose  name  has  long 
been  identified  with  the  poets  of  this  locality — the  well-known  and  highly- 
gifted  George  Linnaeus  banks,  late  of  Liverpool,  but  since  a  resident  of 
the  city  from  which  we  write.  This,  by  the  way,"  adds  Mr.  Evans 
(why,  by  the  way  f\  "  was  rather  a  felicitous  sort  of  union."  "  Banks,"  as 
Mr.  Evans  briefly  calls  "  the  well-known  and  highly-gifted,"  is  summarily 
dismissed,  that  he  may  dwell  upon  the  poetical  merits  of  his  "  highly- 
gifted"  wife, — an  expression  which  he  thinks  apt,  being  seldom  lost  sight 
of  by  our  biographer;  but,  as  is  his  wont,  before  he  does  so,  he  paints  the 
portrait,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  reproduce. 

"  Though  not  possessed  of  what  you  would  call  a  *  handsome'  counte- 
nance, still  there  is  something  highly  attractive  in  the  singularly  luminous 
expression  of  her  eyes,  and  the  refined  mould  and  outlines  of  her  mouth, 
that  wins  your  attention,  and  prepossesses  you  much  in  her  favour.  In 
form  she  is  small,  and  her  face  is  somewhat  angular,  although  her  brow 
is  well  developed  and  finely  formed.  Perhaps  you  see  her  features  more 
to  advantage  when  in  one  of  her  pensive  moods  and  fits  of  abstraction. 
Her  eyes,  and  looks  in  general,  upon  such  occasions  assume  a  somewhat 
captivating  appearance,  and  furnish  strong  indications  of  the  highly- 
polished  mental  being  with  which  she  is  endowed.  She  is  yet  compara- 
tively young,  not  having  numbered  much  above  six-and-twenty  years  of 
age."  We  further  learn  that,  before  marriage,  Mrs.  Banks  "  was  con- 
sidered by  the  generality  of  her  Mends  (and  we  hope  they  have  not 
changed  their  opinion)  to  be  a  very  eligible  young  lady?  and  that  she 
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4&1"  betrays  *  tolerable  emwersaney  ifl&U  great  and  little  movements  of 
literature  and  art." 

Mr.  Evans  then  favours  us  with  some  choice  criticism  on  Mrs.  Banks's 
works.  Of  her  principal  poems  published,  he  tells  ns,  "  under  the  some* 
what  euphonious  title  of  toy  Leaves,"  he  says,  u  taking  all  circumstances 
into  consideration  (the  work  is)  one  of  the  most  agreeable  specimens  of 
pure  poetical  feeling  and  expression  that  has  emanated  from  the  press  of 
this  locality  for  a  long  series  of  years;  *  *  *  there  is  a  sterling 
description  of  beauty  in  its  contents  that  cannot  fail  to  arrest  your  atten- 
tion and  enlist  your  sympathies."  One  would  think  Mr.  Evans  was  de- 
scribing the  well-filled  pocket-book  of  a  Manchester  merchant,  rather  than 
a  volume  of  poems ;  hut  he  soon  quits  this  prosaic  vein,  and  breaks  into  a 
loftier  strain.  "  She  searches  into  the  temperament  and  tendencies  of 
others,  and  reveals,  in  her  usual  expressive  style,  the  current  that  is  con- 
stantly impelling  us  onwards,  either  in  paths  of  peace  and  virtue,  or  in  the 
brakes  of  vice  and  misery.  She  sees  these  things  and  feels  them;  she  in- 
terprets their  hue  and  influence;  she  holds  them  up  in  their  colouring 
(as  one  would  a  Manchester  print,  for  example),  and  makes  them  impart 
their  own  lesson  by  the  forcible  style  in  which  they  are  delineated." 
After  this,  we  are  not  surprised  at  being  told,  of  a  particular  poem,  that 
"  you  cannot  read  it  once  but  what  you  must  renew  the  perusal."  If  all 
that  Mr.  Evans  reports  be  true,  Mrs.  Banks  possesses  a  power  of  concen- 
tration by  no  means  common,  for,  in  another  poem,  he  says,  "  we  have  a 
striking  degree  of  playful  fancy,  taking  a  most  extensive  range  through 
every  imaginable  scene  of  ancient  and  modern  history.*9 

This  is  a  wide  range,  indeed,  and  therefore  we  shall  follow  it  no 
further. 

Of  the  Rbv.  Dr.  Beabd,  who  means  and  does  what  he  says  "  with  no 
vaunting  display  or  meretricious  garnish,"  this  personal  description  is 
given: — 

"  The  conformation  of  his  face  is  round,  and  his  complexion  is  brown, 
especially  round  the  eyes.  He  possesses  a  head  of  ample  dimensions,  the 
forepart  being  full  and  lofty.  He  is  rather  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  a  little  grey  hair  is  brushed  up  with  some  care  on  the  sides.  He  has 
a  pair  of  small  sparkling  eyes,  and  his  mouth  is  small  and  somewhat 
feminine.      To  all  appearance  the  doctor  is  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty." 

The  quality  of  Samuel  Bahfokd's  writings  is  more  freely  discussed 
than  his  personal  appearance,  and  Mr.  Evans  eloquently  remarks: — 

"  Although  many  passages  of  his  prose  productions  are,  in  reality,  truly 
.  poetical,  yet  the  author,  in  the  book  of  Poems  he  has  presented  to  the 
public,  does  not  appear  to  possess  that  beauty  of  expression  and  thorough 
poetry  of  feeling  which  distinguish  the  works  of  his  friends  and  contem- 
poraries— Prince,  Rogerson,  and  Swain.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  bold- 
ness and  freedom  in  many  of  the  pieces  that  renders  them  well  worthy  of 
perusal,  and  from  which  we  can  scarcely  rise  without  experiencing  some 
amount  of  pleasure,  and  awarding  their  author  some  degree  of  approba- 
tion." We  learn,  however,  that  Bamford  "  excels  in  the  ballad  style  of 
poetry,0  and  that  "  they  possess,  in  common  with  aU  his  other  remark- 
able productions,  a  boldness  of  design  and  freedom  of  expression  (these 
valuable  substantives  are  already  on  duty  &g*h*)  fcnat  w  sure  to  attract 
and  win  the  hearty  plaudits  of  his  reader. w     Whatever  Mr.  Evans  may 
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think  of  Messrs.  Prince,  Rogerson,  and  Swain,  we  beg  to  inform  him 
that  Samuel  Bamford  is  infinitely  their  superior;  and  besides  being  a 
genuine  poet,  is  an  excellent  prose-writer.  His  descriptions  of  Lancashire 
scenery  and  character  are  most  truthful,  and  will  live.  We  shall  take 
another  opportunity  of  referring  to  honest  Samuel's  admirable  introduc- 
tion to  the  new  edition  of  "  Tim  Bobbin/'  in  which  he  has  corrected 
all  Collier's  errors. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  BIRT 

is  introduced  in  terms  that  should  make  him  generally  welcome  : — 

"  Wherever  Mr.  Birt  is  located,  we  shall  find  no  ordinary  man. 
(Cadum  non  anitnum,  fyc.)  Mr.  Evans  then  proceeds,  without  "inter- 
lopation"  (an  original  but  happy  expression),  to  give  him  "his  due  mete 
of  praise,"  and,  after  reiterating  that  "  Mr.  Birt  is  a  man  whom  we 
shall  not  meet  in  every  town  of  Lancashire,"  rises  to  the  height  of  his 
subject. 

"  He  seeks  truth  in  its  nakedness,  presents  it  in  its  nakedness,  never 
encumbering  it  with  any  meretricious  garb  or  useless  appendage.  *  * 
He  sets  his  face  against  all  '  shams*  of  truth ;  he  will  not  have  the  mind 
bamboozled  with  mere  make-believes,  nor  led  astray  with  noisy  braying* 
or  trumpery  twaddle" 

After  this  introduction  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birt's  morale,  we  are  not  sorry, 
in  our  mind's  eye,  to  see  his  person,  and  are  presented  to  a  gentleman. 

"  Tolerably  well  proportioned  in  bodily  mien :  his  head  somewhat  in- 
tellectually formed,  a  little  iron-grey  hair,  and  a  pair  of  short  grey 
whiskers,  nice  angular  (of  course),  and  a  little  brownness  in  his  com- 
plexion ;  eyes  ratfier  heavy,  and  nose  thick  and  prominent." 

By  the  latter  organ,  then,  which  seems  the  only  positive  feature  to 
whicli  we  can  cling,  we  may  henceforth  know  the  reverend  gentleman,  in 
case  it  should  be  our  fortune  to  visit  Oldham. 

Noses  seem  the  staple  feature  of  the  human  face  divine  in  Lancashire, 
and  Mr.  Evans  is  a  perfect  Slawkenbergius  in  describing  them.  According 
to  his  showing,  there  is  scarcely  a  clergyman  in  Manchester  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  "  been  to  the  promontory  of  noses  and  gotten  himself  a 
goodly  one."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Birrell,  for  example : — "  His  mouth  is  small 
and  rather  effeminate,  but  his  nose  is  large  and  prominent."  He,  too, 
has  something  angular  about  the  conformation  of  his  face,  and  complexion 
somewhat  brown."  The  face  of  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Birrell  is  also  "  of  an 
angular  form,  and  rather  thin/'  and  he  has  "  a  little  brown  hair  brushed 
up  in  front.'9  These  are  interesting  particulars,  and  doubtless  contribute 
much  to  fix  the  faith  of  those  who  are  wavering  between  the  Baptists  and 
Unitarians. 

As  a  "Manchester  man,"  our  author  is,  naturally,  an  earnest  admirer 
of  free-trade  principles,  and  when  he  lights  upon  any  of  the  leading  advo- 
cates of  the  auti-corn-law  movement,  he  takes  care  to  paint  them  en  beau. 
Here  is  his  portrait  of 

JOHN  BRIGHT,  M.P., 

"  the  eloqaent-tongued,  warm-hearted,  and  energetic."  This  sketch  was 
originally,  like  some  others  of  the  series,  a  kind  of  free-trade  apotheosis; 
and  Mr.  Evans,  looking  upon  it  as  one  of  the  things  which  "  the  world 
would  not  willingly  let  die,"  has  decided  upon  reproducing  it.  We  have, 
to  our  regret,  only  room  for  a  part: — 
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"  His  form  was  decidedly  robust,  and  betrayed  a  well-knitted  frame 
(good  local  terms)  of  muscular  strength,  and  well  proportioned.  In 
height,  he  was  rather  above  the  middle  stature,  and  stood  before  you  in  a 
somewhat  commanding  attitude,  with  his  chest  brought  outward  (we 
hare  heard  of  a  voice  being  brought  out  of  a  chest,  but  bringing  out 
the  chest  itself  is  something  new),  his  head  thrown  a  little  backward  (of 
course  to  balance  the  chest),  and  his  figure  in  a  somewhat  erect  although 
easy  posture."  Mr.  Evans's  description  is  elaborate,  but  we  confess,  not- 
withstanding, that  we  have  only  a  confused  notion  of  what  Mr.  Bright'* 
attitude  really  was ;  however,  we  pass  on. 

"His  face,  which  was  round  inform  and  particularly  ruddy  in  com' 
plexion,  was  lighted  up  with  a  gentle,  though  earnest  and  decisive  ex- 
pression. His  forehead,  perhaps,  did  not  betray  so  many  marked  develop- 
ments of  intellectual  resources  as  was  imprinted  upon  the  brows  of  his 
friends  Prentice  and  Phillips,  although  it  was  tolerably  lofty  and  rather 
intellectually  formed."  From  which  we  infer  that  Mr.  Evans,  if  not  a 
profound  grammarian,  is,  at  all  events,  a  stanch  phrenologist  "His 
mouth  was  small  and  feminine,  with  strong  indications  of  refinement  and 
polish.  Probably  his  eyes,  of  a  dark  hazel  hue  and  full  beaming  expres- 
sion, furnished  more  striking  indications  of  the  mind  and  temperament 
of  Bright  than  any  other  feature  which  we  could  particularise.  They 
sometimes/atr/y  flashed,  especially  if  he  happened  to  be  denouncing  any- 
thing that  summoned  his  ire  and  rebukes.  There  was  a  certain  animated 
fire  about  his  visual  organs  that  rarely  failed  to  tell  the  tale  their  owner 
would  convey.  His  eyes  glistened  in  a  truly  splendid  style,  and  you 
could  tell  from  their  lustrous  hue  that  they  indicated  no  ordinary  mental 
being.  Taking  all  matters  into  consideration,  there  were  few  orators  in 
the  League  more  calculated  to  win  the  attention  of  their  hearers  than  the 
present  honourable  member  for  Manchester  upon  the  evening  in  question ; 
he  was  a  sort  of  novelty;  and  we  may  be  sum  that  his  fine  robust  form, 
and  all  the  other  attractions  we  have  enumerated  in  connexion  with  his 
personal  appearance,  served  to  enhance  him  in  no  common  measure  in  the 
good  opinions  of  those  around  him.'' 

Having  succeeded  in  getting  the  Hercules  of  the  League  into  a  "  some- 
what erect"  position  for  speaking,  Mr.  Evans  describes  the  manner  of  his 
oratory: — 

"  His  first  two  or  three  sentences  were  '  telling'  to  a  degree,  and  before 
he  had  reached  their  completion,  were  hailed  by  his  hearers  with  fresh 
bursts  of  applause  and  enthusiastic  approbation.  This  recognition  of  the 
justness  of  his  observations  (which  they  had  not  heard)  appeared  to  operate 
pretty  considerably  upon  the  orator,  for  he  lost  no  time  in  dealing 
out  his  introductory,  and  making  a  charge  into  the  grosser  enormities 
of  the  question  with  which  he  Was  deeding.  Now  he  seized  one  of  the 
main  points  of  the  discussion  ;  he  placed  it  in  its  due  position,  showed  up 
its  nature,  produced  it  in  its  true  and  natural  colouring  (v.  Mrs.  Banks, 
ante),  called  it  by  its  proper  name  (v.  Mr.  Birt,  ante),  traced  its  effects 
here  and  developed  its  influences  there,  demonstrated  the  baneful  effects 
which  attended  its  operations,  and  then,  with  one  of  those  full-flowing  run 
of  ideas  clothed  in  an  array  of  brilliant  and  elegant  language,  closed  up 
his  part  amid  the  reiterated  cheers  of  his  delighted  auditory."  It  is  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Evans  has  not  given  us  the  actual  receipt  for  "  one  of  those"  new 
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figures  of  rhetoric  with  which  orators,  like  bootmakers,  "  close  up"  their 
work;  the  following  contradictory  passage  would  not,  then,  have  per- 
plexed us :— "  He  appeared  to  lack  one  great  feature  in  his  oration,  and 
that  was  in  not  connecting  his  ideas  in  their  proper  form,  snA  finishing  off 
one  point  before  he  began  to  exercise  upon  another." 

This,  in  nautical  phrase,  is  "  going  by  the  run*'  a  little  too  fast,  and 
might  have  been  detrimental  to  an  orator's  feme  with  a  less  satisfied 
auditory,  but  they  "  were  too  enraptured  with  his  luminous  style  and 
brilliant  method  of  conveying  his  opinions  to  take  particular  note  of  such 
matters  as  these." 

We  therefore  refrain  from  disturbing  their  rapture  by  any  comments 
of  ours. 

Although  Mr.  Evans's  political  predilections  are  strong,  he  is  never  so 
much  at  his  ease  as  when  tie  has  clerical  portraiture  to  describe.  Here  is 
a  sketch  in  which,  in  spite  of  his  disclaimer,  he  revels  to  his  heart's 
content  :— 

THE  BEY.  JOHN  BOWEBS. 

"  Did  we  feel  inclined,  we  might  devote  a  more  than  ordinary  length  of 
paragraph  to  the  description  of  Mr.  Bowers's  personal  appearance,  but  we 
shall  not  deal  with  him  much  more  minutely  than  with  those  who  have 
preceded  him  in  these  articles.  *  *  •  In  stature,  he  stands  about  the 
middle  height,  and  is  tolerably  proportioned  in  build,  although  his  figure 
is  probably  a  little  spare.  His  face  is  rather  angular  in  conformation, 
but  his  head  is  well-formed,  and  the  forepart  manifests  no  ordinary  weight 
of  intellectual  wealth,  being  both  lofty  and  expansive.  He  is  somewhat 
bald,  although  the  little  thin  grey  hair  on  his  head  is  certainly  made  the 
most  ofy  and  arranged  with  nice  precision.  His  small,  sharp,  grey  eyes, 
which  are  sunk  somewhat  deep  in  his  heady  are  tolerably  quick  and  pene- 
trating. His  nose  is  large  and  prominent:  and  when  he  opens  his  small 
mouth,  he  reveals  a  set  of  pearly  white  teeth,  upon  which  ho  evidently 
bestows  a  good  amount  of  care.  His  complexion  is  somewhat  brown,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  ruddiness  on  his  cheeks.  Mr.  Bowers  is  emphatically  a 
( dressy'  man,  and  his  smartly-cut  dress  coat,  buttoned  very  tight  over  his 
smart  little  bust,  with  his  gold  eye-glass  dangling  in  front,  and  his  very 
stiff-starched  cravat  arranged  in  the  most  Upproved  style,  and  the  frequent 
application  of  a  delicate  white  silk  pocket  handkerchief  to  his  nasal 
organ,  and  two  or  three  other  features  in  the  articles  of  his  dress, 
decidedly  proclaim  that  a  good  degree  of  attention  is  bestowed  upon  hit 
personal  appearance.  We  have,  certainly,  never  encountered  Ins  equal 
in  this  respect  among  his  brethren,  and  we  think  we  are  fully  justified  in 
saying  he  presents  the  most  precise  gentlemanly  exterior  of  any  man  in 
the  connexion."  We  must  not  omit  to  observe  that,  in  another  place, 
Mr.  Bowers  is  described  as  "  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty." 

We  must  be  briefer  in  our  notice  of  the  next  batch  of  reverends. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Brocklehurst  does  not  dress  his  hair  like  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett; it  is  "black  and  silky,  and  seems  to  hide  some  portion  of  his  fore* 
head."  He  "wears  a  pale  complexion,"  and  has  "a  nose  of  rather 
lengthy  dimensions," — is  "  somewhat  thin,"  and — like  everybody  else  in 
Manchester,  except  Mr.  Bright — has  "  an  angular  conformation  of  conn- 
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tenance."  In  his  quotations  from  Scripture  there  is  "  a  marked  con- 
aanguinhy  to  the  theme  to  which  he  brings  them." 

It  is  with  regret  we  hear  that  the  Her.  Dr.  Burton,  of  Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock,  "has  his  enemies," — that  he  is  held  "  somewhat  at  a  discount," 
—that  he  has  been  "  the  object  of  considerable  calumny  and  opprobrium/' 
— and  that  u  multitudinous  charges  have  been  brought  against  him." 
The  philosophy  of  Mr.  Evans  enables  him  to  bear  the  wrongs  to  which 
another  is  exposed,  for  he  calmly  remarks  that  "  the  party  who  is  made 
the  object  of  scandal  rarely  has  much  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  the 
merciless  meshes  that  surround  him."  There  seems,  indeed,  little  chance 
of  escape  for  Dr.  Burton,  as  we  find  he  is  "  on  the  shady  side  of  sixty." 

Were  we  to  follow  these  animatedly-cautiooj  and  forcibly-feeble 
memoirs  too  closely,  our  apaee  would  assuredly  fail;  yet  it  is  with  re- 
luctance that  we  separate  ourselves  from  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bywater— distinguished  by  a  goodly  rotund ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carpenter — 
by  his  six  feet,  and  "  well-arranged  black  silk  gown,"  and  his  "  brown- 
silky  hair,  somewhat  long  in  the  crop;99  both  of  whom  we  are  obliged  to 
pass  over  rapidly,  to  arrive  at  Richard  Cobden,  M.P.,  after  hearing  whose 
"soarings  into  the  region  of  rhetoric,"  Mr.  Evans  was  able  to  form 
"some  idea  of  him  as  a  speaker."  As  all  the  world  has  had  the  same 
opportunity,  we  need  not  dilate  on  the  theme. 

JAMES  CBO88LET, 

deservedly  eulogised — but  worthy  of  a  better  eulogist — comes  next 
Mr.  Evans  describes  him  as  "  one  of  die  most  accomplished  writers  of 
the  RT>gli«h  language  t»  the  whole  county? — a  much  narrower  meed  (or 
"mete,"  as  Mr.  Evans  writes  it)  of  praise  than  we,  who  have  no  county 
sympathies,  should  have  assigned  him.  But  he  is  not  appreciated 
"  among  the  masses,"  owing  to  the  neglect  of  "  la  belle  lettre"  by  the 
mill-owners  and  calico-printers  of  Lancashire,  who,  we  think,  are  hardly 
to  be  censured  for  neglecting  what  nobody  ever  heard  of  before.  Still, 
whether  Mr.  Evans  be  right  or  wrong  as  to  the  cause,  we  certainly  are 
sorry  for  the  result;  for  the  founder  of  the  Chatham  Society,  and  former 
President  of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum,  has  rendered  services  to  his 
county  of  no  alight  archaeological  and  literary  value.  Let  us  add  our 
voucher  to  Mr.  Evans's  personal  description : — 

"  In  private  life  Mr.  Crossley  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  intelli- 
gent companions,  possessing  a  fund  of  book-knowledge  and  general  in- 
formation upon  literature,  to  which  few  men  can  lay  claim.  Has  personal 
appearance  is  cheerful  and  prepossessing,  with  a  finely  conformed  fore- 
head, a  ruddy  complexion,  a  pair  (Mr.  Evans's  friends  always  urill  have 
1  a  pair9)  of  bright  and  expressive  eyes,  and  a  somewhat  tall  and  well- 
proportioned  figure." 

The  Rev.  James  Carrie,  M.A.,  "  stands  little  or  nothing  under  six  feet 
in  height;"  his  nice  is  "round  in  conformation,  and  there  is  a  good 
degree  of  ruddy  hue  about  his  complexion;"  he  "possesses  a  head  of 
intellectual  conformation;  his  cheeks  are  full,  and  his  nose  somewhat 
large  and  prominent.99  The  characteristics  of  his  preaching  seem  to  \» 
"want  of  connexion,"--" language  tolerably  eleganV  and  a  style,  \>y 
turns,  "rough  and  grating,"  and  anon  "smooth  and  polished" — lite  a 
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rusty  hinge .  to  which  oil  is  occasionally  applied*  Italy,  where  he  has 
resided,  is  a  favourite  theme  with  him ;  and  in  lecturing  upon  it,  he  has 
"  exhibited  a  thorough  conversance  with  the  state  of  the  country  in  every 
imaginable  point  of  view."  He  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
papal  cabinet  at  this  moment. 

Passing  over  Mr.  Dyer,  who,  like  Mr.  Crossley,  has  studied  "  la  belle 
lettre,"  we  arrive  at  the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  whom  Mr.  Evans  does  not 
consider  "a  genius,"  but  gives  credit  for  "close  study  and  laborious 
application/1  observing  that,  "  had  he  possessed  the  genius  of  Byron,  we 
should  not  have  felt  so  much  surprised, " — though  why,  or  wherefore, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Mr.  Evans  is  of  opinion  that  Lord 
EUesmere  is  "  no  orator,*' — as  Brutus  is, — and  does  not  think  him  so 
handsome  as  he  was  fourteen  years  ago,  although  his  face  is  "  somewhat 
thoughtful,  rather  angular,  and  tolerably  intellectual " 


w.  J.  FOX,  M.P. 

Born  in  Sussex, — a  weaver-boy  in  Norwich,  and  a  Calvinistic  preacher 
in  Hampshire, — Mr.  Evans  claims  this  gentleman  for  Lancashire,  on 
account  of  his  being  one  of  the  members  for  Oldham.  Here  is  his  picture 
in  little : — 

"  We  do  not  say  that  he  is  prepossessing;  but  as  he  rises  from  his  seat 
to  address  you,  there  is  really  something  startling  and  dramatic  presented 
in  his  outward  man.  His  stature  is  below  the  middle  height,  although 
his  bodily  compass  approaches  corpulency,  and  consequently  his  form  is 
not  altogether  well  proportioned.  But  it  is  in  the  peculiar  cast  of  his 
features  that  W.  J.  Fox  presents  his  mind  and  genius.  The  twinkling  of 
his  somewhat  full  blue  eyes  is  sure  to  rivet  your  attention.  Then  his 
forehead  is  finely  cast,  and  the  long  hair  hanging  somewhat  luxuriantly 
nearly  to  his  shoulders,  and  parted  in  the  centre,  imparts  a  force  of 
expression  to  his  appearance  that  is  sure  to  attract  your  visual  organs, 
and  demand  your  earnest  attention."  (Very  impressive  hair,  this.)  "  His 
mouth  is  feminine  and  well-formed,  and  his  nose  slightly  prominent, 
although  in  pretty  regular  keeping  with  his  other  features.  His  face  is 
full,  and  complexion  rather  sallow.  *  *  *  *  A  shirt-collar,  rather 
loosely-tied  and  turned  over  his  vest,  is  another  peculiarity  in  his 
appearance.  Add  to  these  distinguishing  characteristics'  &  very  calm, 
heroic  sort  of  attitude,  with  the  right  hand  placed  on  the  left  wrist,  the 
body  slightly  bent  forward,  and  the  lips  just  partly  opened,  and  you  may 
have  perhaps  some  small  idea  of  the  general  bearing  of  W.  J.  Fox,  as  he 
stands  about  to  address  some  crowded  gathering." 

THOMAS  MILHEB  GIBSON,  M.F. 

"  In  person,  Mr.  Gibson  presents  about  as  prepossessing  an  appearance 
as  you  would  wish  to  encounter  in  any  man.  In  every  respect  he  looks 
the  gentleman.  He  is  generally  attired  in  the  best  taste,  and  being  an 
excellent  figure,  everything,  from  his  beautiful  cut -coat  down  to  the 
minutest  particular  of  his  dress,  is  set  off  to  the  very  best  advantage. 
His  form  is  rather  slender,  but  he  is  tall  and  well  proportioned.  He  has 
an  agreeable  and  winning  set  of  features"  (good  features  to  play  with). 
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"  The  conformation  of  his  face  (the  old  story)  is  somewhat  round, 
and  he  has  a  fair  complexion.  His  forehead  is  not  ot^r-lofty,  nor  has  it 
much  breadth,  but  (is)  tolerably  intellectual  in  its  developments.  A 
medium  crop  of  light  brown  hair  is  parted  on  the  left  (not  over  the  left) 
and  arranged  with  some  little  taste.  His  mouth  is  small  and  feminine, 
although  lie  generally  opens  it  pretty  wide  when  speaking  in  public. 
He  has  a  pleasing  expression  in  his  features,  and  appears  to  be  on  pretty 

rd  terms  with  everybody.  His  manners  are  affable  and  courteous,  and 
seems  a  naturally-kind  and  good-tempered  man.  We  believe  Mr. 
Gibson's  age  will  be  a  little  on  the  shady  side  of  forty  ',  although  when 
seen  from  a  distance  (we  ought  to  have  had  the  exact  range)  he 
scarcely  looks  above  eight-and-twenty  or  thirty ;  he  is  the  son  of  Major 
Gibson,  and,  we  understand,  is  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
personal  property. 

Of  Mr.  Gibson's  style  of  oratory,  his  biographer  says — 
"  Mr.  Gibson,  for  the  first  five  or  ten  minutes  of  his  speech,  does  not 
exhibit  much  fluency  of  speech,  but  when  properly  warmed  into  his  topic, 
he  manifests  (naturally  enough)  considerable  warmth,  and  is  pretty  rapid 
in  his  utterance.  His  gestures  principally  consist  of  an  occasional  move- 
ment of  the  head,  and  a  pretty  regular  up  and  down  swing  of  the  right 
arm.  He  possesses  a  very  fair  voice,  perhaps  a  little  monotonous  in 
tone,  but  generally  audible  in  every  part  of  the  building  in  which  he  is 
speaking." 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  all  mention  of  a  number  of  reverend  and  other 
gentlemen,  some  of  them  distinguished  by  their  "  angular  conformation, " 
others  by  "  a  bodily  compass  approaching  corpulency, "  until  we  arrive  at 
two  names,  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  placing  in  juxtaposition. 
These 


THE  REV.  WILLIAM  MACAW  AND  THE  BEY.  JOHN  RAVEN. 

The  former,  Mr.  Evans  says,  is  "  remarkable  for  moving  his  body  from 
one  position  to  the  other  with  considerable  animation ;"  and  the  latter  has 
"  a  face  between  an  angular  and  oblong  shape,  a  forehead  deep,  square, 
and  protruding  over  his  eyes  to  some  extent.  Mr.  Raven  has  also  "  a 
pale  and  sallow  complexion,  rendered  more  so  by  the  blackness  of  his 
nair,"  his  head  being  "  covered  with  a  very  extensive  crop  of  long  wiry 
hair,  which  is  either  combed  or  brushed  up  to  no  inconsiderable  height  in 
the  front."  These  things,  added  to  "  the  infirmity  of  a  gliden  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Raven,  present  him  to  our  mind  as  anything  but  a  beauty,  and, 
combined  with  one  or  two  other  circumstances,  3o  not  make  us  feel 
anxious  to  become  one  of  the  congregation  to  whom  Mr.  Raven's  "  tones'* 
are  "  audible9'  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  though  others  may  listen  to  him 
"  with  the  utmost  attention  and  interest." 

ARCHIBALD  PRENTICE, 

of  the  Manchester  Times,  is— ^as  he  doubtless  deserves  to  be— a  great 
favourite  with  our  author,  and  Mr.  Evans  "  backs  him  against  any  other 
editor  in  Lancashire,  for  maintaining  his  ground,  and  standing  the  siege 
of  any  given  number  of  political  opponents."  Speaking  of  his  addressing 
an  audience  of  operatives,  Mr.  Prentice  is  represented  as  "  standing  before 
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them  ready  etU  and  dried  to  go  through  any  number  of  exercises  on  die 
question  on  which  he  was  about  to  speak.  *  *  •  •  He  neither 
shrinked  nor  qumced  under  any  man's  question.'*  We  dare  say  it  is  all 
right,  hut  we  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  Mr.  Evans  means  by 
"  quincing;"  turning  sharp  and  sour,  perhaps !  "  He  fated  everything 
that  presented  itself,  and  if  any  one  came  away  with  a  doubt  upon  his 
mind  about  Archibald  Prentice's  views  and  tenets,  we  should  aay  that 
they  must  have  been  the  most  addle-pated  that  ever  attended  a  public 
meeting." 

In  spite  of  his  refusing  to  "  quince,"  Mr.  Prentice  "  has  not  much  hair, 
and  what  little  he  has  is  turning  grey ;  his  nose  is  slightly  prominent; 
his  complexion  baa,  perhaps,  at  one  time  retained  a  ruddy  glow  (?), 
although  study  and  thought  have  rendered  it  somewhat  pale." 

"  Whether, '  exclaims  the  eloquent  Mr.  Evans — Apropos  of  the  Rev. 
N.  K.  Pugslbt — "  whether  we  take  Mr.  Pugsley  as  a  preacher  in  the 
pulpit,  as  an  orator  on  the  platform,  or  as  a  pastor  in  the  houses  of  his 
people,  we  shall  most  assuredly  find" — what  may  very  readily  be  imagined 
after  such  an  exordium.  Mr.  Pugsley  *s  powers  in  the  pulpit  are  then 
reported  in  die  following  graphic  terms: — "  You  hear  him  begin,  he  goes) 
on,  he  brings  forth  his  mental  riches,  he  pours  forth  his  fine  powerful 
ideas,  *  *  •  and  thus  he  goes  on  to  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse." 
As  every  sermon  must  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  we  are 
less  surprised  at  Mr.  Pugsley's  manner  of  developing  his  ideas  than  Mr. 
Evans  seems  to  be.  Yet  still,  we  are  told— and  are  glad  to  hear  it— that 
"  Mr.  Pugsley  is  not  an  everyday  man ;  his  range  of  abilities  are  not  to 
be  found  in  every  place  of  worship  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  is 
located;"  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  satisfactory  to  find  that  he  "does 
receive  his  due  mete  of  popularity."  Mr.  Pugsley  having  been  born  is 
North  Devon,  and  educated  in  London,  is  consequently  fairly  qualified  for 
admission  into  Mr.  Evans's  gallery. 

"  Imagine,  good  reader ;"  thus  apostrophises  our  author :  "  imagine  a 
full-faced  many  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  portly  body,  although 
scarcely,  if  anything,  above  the  middle  stature,  a  truly  intellectual  and 
somewhat  classic  species  of  forehead,  a  little  iron-grey  hair  not  over  well 
arranged,  a  clear  blue  eye,  radiant  and  pleasant  in  expression,  a  smaD 
Grecian  mouth,  a  slight  ruddy  complexion,  and  a  set  of  features  nearly 
always  illuminated  with  a  sober  sort  of  smile  :  fancy  these  few  features 
and  characteristics,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  outward  man  of 
the  celebrated  independent  preacher  Thomas  Raffles,  of  Liverpool. 
The  appearance  of  the  reverend  doctor  in  the  pulpit,  hi  his  gown  and 
bands,  retains  something  rather  indefinite  (something  rather  substantial, 
we  should  have  imagined).  He  looks  like  a  fine,  corpulent,  independent 
gentleman,  with  his  bunch  of  seals  hanging  from  his  fob  (it  is  necessary 
to  be  particular  in  these  days  of  massive  guard-chains) ;  yet  his  canoni- 
cals contradict  the  assumption,  and  your  mind  reverts  to  him  in  another 
shape,  that  of  his  vocation  in  the  pulpit.*  Why  the  mind  should  "  revert" 
to  "a  corpulent  gentleman*  in  any  other  shape  than  as  a  corpeJent  gen- 
tleman, and  that  because  of  a  his  vocation  in  the  pulpit,"  we  are  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  nor  does  Mr.  Evans  enlighten  us  further,  beyond 
observing  that  Dr.  Raffles  "first  appears  one  thingand  then  another/'  as 
if  he  were  speaking  of  Wizard  Jacobs  or  Robert  Houdin,  rather  than  of 
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&  nonconfonniflt  minister.  The  eloquence  of  Dr.  Raffles  appears  to  be 
great.  After  hearing  him  once,  Mr.  Evans  says,  "  How  we  felt,  or  what 
we  exDerieoced,  we  were  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  At  one  moment  he 
'was  like  a  fiery  meteor,  conveying  a  glowing  sense  of  something  beyond 
our  comprehension;  at  another,  he  awoke  strains  of  the  simplest  harmony) 
and  anon  was  sublime  and  towering  in  the  highest  degree/'  Of  the 
**  style"  of  Dr.  Raffles,  Mr.  Evans  lucidly  observes :  "  It  is  not  chaste, 
xaor  classic,  nor  Saxon,  nor  florid,  nor  massive,  nor  mystic ;  it  is  full  of 
beauty,  yet  here  and  there  rather  full  and  strong ;  it  is  teeming  with 
poetic  expression,  although  occasionally  slightly  Saxon  and  vigorous/' 
What  all  this  means  we  leave  Mr.  Evans  to  explain  in  some  future  edi- 


We  have  not  room  for  many  more  portraits,  but  we  must  not  omit 
that  of 

IiOBD  STANLEY. 

"  Ton  may  pick  him  out  of  a  thousand ;  that  same  little  man,  with  his 
red  hair,  small  blinking  eyes,  strongly  lined  features,  rather  aquiline 
nose,  tightly  compressed  lips,  and  somewhat  scowling  expression  gathered 
over  his  face.  There  is  something,  we  think,  particularly  ungraceful  in 
bis  exterior;  there  is  nothing  to  prepossess  you  at  the  first  glance  you 
may  take  of  him,  for  he  is  attired  in  a  negligent  and  rather  slovenly 
style  of  dress ;  he  has  a  rough  cut  of  a  coat  (how  unlike  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son's I)  and  his  vest  and  trousers  are  put  on  as  though  they  were  never 
made  for  him  by  a  first-rate  c  West-end*  tailor;  but  there  is  a  hardness 
about  his  features  that  not  uncommonly  gathers  into  a  repulsive  sort  of  a 
frown ;  and  his  eyes  blink  with  anything  but  a  pleasant  expression,  and  his 
small  thin  mouth  denotes  anything  but  an  agreeable  tone  of  mind  or  tem- 
perament. But  he  rises  to  address  you.  You  take  another  glance,  and  you 
are  probably  a  little  better  satisfied  than  you  were  at  first;  you  begin  to 
admire  his  forehead,  which  is  lofty,  expansive,  and  full  of  intellectual  de- 
velopments. His  mouth,  too,  assumes  a  little  better  appearance ;  it  denotes 
thought,  and  expresses  a  fine  determination  of  mind." 

Mr.  Evans  thus  describes  Lord  Stanley's  manner  of  "  handling  an  ad- 
versary: — 

"  Although  not  near  so  refined  and  polished  as  Disraeli  in  this  depart- 
ment (oratory),  nor  so  politic  and  cautious  as  Palmerston,  still,  in  his 
quick  reply,  caustic  rejoinders,  and  thorough  knock-down  blows  upon  an 
opponent,  he  stands  well-nigh  unequalled  in  either  house.    *  *  *    He  is 
serious  in  the  onslaught,  and  pummels  away  in  right  crushing  earnest. 
*  *  *  It  is  truly  a  tremendous  afiair  to  see  him  inflicting  his  stinging 
stripes  upon  the  sensitive  nerves  of  some  hapless  victim ;  how  he  stings 
him ;  how  he  pounces  upon  him  at  every  hand  and  side ;  how  he  hits  hum 
here  and  pummels  him  there;  how  he  thrusts  at  him  upon  one  side  and 
tickles  him  upon  another ;  and  thus  he  goes  on  bruising  and  pounding, 
and  never  for  one  moment  disguises  the  impulse  that  prompts  him  to  the 
contest. 
Truly,  there  is  not  much  disguise  in  such  a  gladiatorial  exhibition! 

THE  KEY.   DAVID  BHYS   8TJBFHJOI 

(Is  it  necessary  to  say  he  is  a  Welshman?)  has  some  good  points  aboixt, 
liim.     First,  as  to  his  "exterior  coIlfo^natio•l.,' 
"  When  he  mounts  the  pulpit,  you  get  a  good  view  of  his  otfttfcz*^ 
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appearance.  But  you  have  nothing  to  attract  your  attention,  saving  a 
rather  wild  and  perhaps  uncouth  bearing,  a  sharp,  sarcastic  expression 
of  features,  and  a  tolerably  expressive  pair  of  grey  eyes,  although  twink- 
ling with  a  degree  of  irony  and  satire  that  you  do  not  often  encounter 
in  a  divine.  He  is  of  the  middle  size  in  height,  and  pretty  well  pro- 
portioned in  the  way  of  bodily  compass.  His  features  are  rather  angu- 
lar, but  his  brow  is  well  developed,  and  the  general  cast  of  his  face  de- 
notes a  goodly  amount  of  intellectual  capacities.  He  has  a  large  crop 
of  light  brown  hair,  which  is  not  by  any  means  well  arranged;  and,  in 
fact,  Mr.  Stephen  does  not  appear,  at  the  best  of  times,  to  devote  much 
attention  to  his  toilet." 

In  this  respect  he  does  not  resemble  Master  Stephen,  whose  example 
by  no  means  prevails  with  the  Lancashire  non-conforming  divines  as  a 
body;  they  appear,  indeed,  to  be  singularly  negligent  of  what  the  hair- 
dressers, in  their  advertisements,  call  "the  greatest  ornament  of  the 
human  frame." 

Mr.  Stephen  has  mental  faculties  "  in  consanguinity"  with  his  external 
graces.  He  is  famous  for  "  diving  into  fundamental  facts,"  "  is  rather 
biting  when  he  comes  the  sarcastic"  and,  "for  a  Welshman,  is  tolerably 
rapid  in  his  utterance/'  We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Evans's  idea  of  the 
rapidity  of  a  Welshman's  utterance  may  be,  but,  for  our  own  parts,  we 
never  imagined  anything  that  came  near  it  It  always  seemed  to  us 
that  a  Welshman's  words  hurried  over  his  tongue  as  fast  as  the  waters 
fall  over  his  native  cataracts. 

We  have  not  got  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Evans's  list;  but,  with  reference  to 
the  rest,  we  may  remark,  as  he  does  of  one  of  his  subjects  (though  our 
meaning  differs  slightly  from  his),  that  "  his  selection  of  verbiage  is  ex- 
tremely varied." 

With  this  sentence,  which  applies  to  the  whole  of  his  work,  we  bid 
farewell  to  Mr.  John  Evans. 


SONGS    OF    THE    MONTHS. 

JUKE. 

Br  J.  E.  Cahpentbk. 

Hark  !  it  is  the  voice  of  summer 

On  the  incense-laden  breeze  ; 
listen  to  each  joyous  comer, 

Song  of  bird,  and  hum  of  bees. 
All  the  wide  earth's  cloth'd  in  gladness, 

Now  the  year  is  in  her  noon ; 
Nature  has  no  tear  of  sadness 

In  the  smiling  month  of  June. 

Every  hour  the  heart  beguileth, 

Every  scene  is  fair  and  bright, 
Every  hill  and  valley  smileth 

'Neath  the  flood  of  golden  light. 
Nature's  harp  is  strung  with  gladness, 

All  creation  hymns  the  tune ; 
Hush'd  is  every  tone  of  sadness 

In  the  balmy  month  of  June*  . 


(  Itt' ) 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  British  Museum  is  an  institution  of  which  a  nation  may  be  justly 
proud.  A  repository  wherein  the  produce  of  all  countries,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  throughout  the  world,  the 
works  of  art  of  bygone  ages,  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  the 
records  of  learning,  are  carefully  preserved  and  made  available  for  study 
or  reference,  is  a  type  and  index  of  civilisation.  In  proportion  to  the 
enterprise,  wealth,  and  power  of  a  nation,  will  a  museum  be  perfect. 
Works  of  art  and  works  of  nature  alike  find  a  way  to  the  great  centres 
of  civilisation.  It  is  true  that  the  removal  of  the  Elgin  marbles  found 
disfavour  with  some.  The  "  Curse  of  Minerva"  has  recorded  a  poet's 
indignation  on  contemplating  the  "  despoiled  Parthenon."  But  the  fact 
is,  that  if  those  precious  marbles  had  not  been  removed,  they  must  in  all 
likelihood  have  perished  for  ever  amidst  the  miserable  scenes  of  violence 
which  Athens  has  since  witnessed.  In  this  country  their  presence  has, 
by  universal  admission,  been  of  essential  advantage  to  the  fine  arts. 
Could  the  same  be  said  of  their  existence  in  Greece?  A  similar  denun- 
ciation might  be  made  against  the  removal,  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  of 
the  monuments  of  Lycia,  or  of  those  of  Assyria  by  Layard. 

The  British  Museum  is  in  most  respects  worthy  of  a  great  nation — its 
collections  are  beyond  parallel  extensive,  and  of  infinite  value  and  im- 
portance. Unfortunately  the  strife  of  personal  ambition  has  been  stirred 
up  within  its  walls.  The  arts  of  peace,  studies  which  soften  asperities 
and  allay  worldly  passions,  are  congregated  there;  but  there  is  nothing 
perfect  in  humanity.  Within  these  happy  precincts  the  sluggard  has 
crept  in,  and  the  demon  of  jealousy  has  taken  up  his  abode. 

Here  half  a  million  of  volumes  of  printed  and  MS.  works  are  accu- 
mulated as  if  by  accident  rather  than  systematically  arranged.  No  clas- 
sified catalogue  enables  the  student  to  find  what  has  been  written  upon 
the  subject  of  his  inquiries — it  is  with  difficulty,  if  he  comes  prepared 
even  with  the  title  of  a  book,  that  he  can  meet  with  it.  Here  a  vast 
collection  of  minerals  and  geological  specimens— fragments  of  ante- 
historical  times — are  displayed  in  glass  cases  ticketed  off;  but  there  is 
no  one  to  explain  their  interest  and  importance,  no  one  to  impart 
a  real  and  genuine  value  to  the  collections  by  lectures  on  the  structure 
of  the  earth,  and  the  methods  by  which  its  riches  may  be  acquired. 
Here  innumerable  snakes  and  reptiles  are  twisted  into  bottles,  birds  of 
gaudy  plumage  glitter  from  their  shelves,  and  beasts  of  strange  forms, 
and  from  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  globe,  catch  the  eye;  but  there 
is  no  one  to  dilate  upon  the  beauties  of  nature,  no  one  to  lecture  upon  the 
harmonies  of  creation,  and  to  teach,  by  contemplating  nature,  to  look  up 
to  nature's  God. 

Here  ancient  Egypt  revives  before  us  in  the  interesting  relics  that  are 
scattered  about,  and  we  are  struck  with  wonder  at  the  high  degree  of 
civilisation  and  scientific  knowledge  attained  by  the  dwellers  of  old  on 
the  long  banks  of  the  Nile ;  here  a  rich  collection  of  vases  unfold  the 
domestic  life,  manners  and  customs,  religion  and  funeral  ceremonies  of 
the  Etruscans.  There  relics  from  Assyria  and  Lycia  present  us  with 
their  mighty  fragments,  the  foundations  on  which  the  subsequent  schools 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  built  up.  Here  the  Phigalian  marbles  carry 
us  at  once  to  the  best  age  of  Greek  art— the  times  of  Pericles— 
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while  the  Elgin  marbles  bring  before  us  Phidias  himself.  Greek  and 
Roman  sculptures,  Roman  sepulchral  antiquities,  terra-cottas  innumerable, 
adorn  the  Townley  and  other  collections.  Further  on  we  have  fragments 
disentombed  from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum ;  large  collections  of  British 
antiquities,  including  many  Roman  remains,  which  ought  to  form  a 
special  and  particular  collection,  and  collections  still  more  numerous  in 
their  illustrations  of  coins  and  medals. 

No  one  explains  to  the  bewildered  contemplator  of  all  these  riches  of 
antiquity  their  import.  No  school  of  art  has  as  yet  taken  its  rise  within 
the  walls  of  the  British  Museum  except  by  individual  exertion.  History 
and  antiquities  have  found  a  home  there,  but  they  have  not  found  a 
voice,  and  British  archaeology  has  no  exponent. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  trustees  and  employes  of  the  British  Museum 
are  not  to  blame  for  this  torpid  and  death-like  state  of  things ;  that  it 
is  the  nation,  or  rather  those  statesmen  supposed  to  represent  the 
nation,  who  are  to  blame  in  the  matter.  We  do  not  think  so.  The  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris  not  only 
maintain  the  efficiency  and  good  condition  of  that  museum,  but  they  eacn 
in  their  separate  departments  deliver  one  or  more  courses  of  lectures  every 
year  for  less  than  half  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  chief  curators  of  the 
British  Museum.  What  is  wanted  is  not  so  much  new  grants  as  new  blood 
and  life.  A  new  building  of  magnificent  proportions  and  imposing  aspect 
is  in  the  course  of  erection,  yet  the  most  important  of  all  desiderata  con- 
nected with  a  great  national  museum — a  lecture-room — has  not  even  been 
contemplated.  In  the  museum  of  Paris  each  professor  contents  himself  with 
a  table  in  his  own  department,  and  at  that  convenient  spot  he  exhibits  and 
explains  to  a  studious  and  attentive  audience  all  that  relates  to  mineral- 
ogical,  zoological,  or  botanical  science.  In  a  great  national  institution 
luce  the  British  Museum,  two  or  three  extensive  lecture-rooms  should 
be  provided.  Plenty  of  young  and  competent  persons  might  be  found, 
who,  for  the  same  salaries  received  by  the  race  of  idlers  of  bygone  times, 
would  not  only  take  the  charge,  with  their  assistants,  of  their  own  parti- 
cular department  of  the  museum,  but  who  would  also  deliver  regular 
courses  of  lectures,  of  as  much  importance  to  the  adult  as  to  the 
young.  The  British  Museum  would  then  obtain  a  new  position  in  the 
public  mind  as  a  school  of  art  and  science.  Its  monuments  and  its  trea- 
sures of  nature,  as  well  as  of  art,  would  not  lie  almost  as  buried  as  they 
were  in  the  mounds  from  whence  they  were  disentombed,  or  the  wilds  from 
whence  they  were  with  danger  and  difficulty  obtained.  A  new  light 
would  dawn  upon  this  our  great  national  institution.  Taste  and  learning 
would  be  diffused  among  all  classes,  and  while  the  manners  and  habits  of 
future  generations  would  be  improved,  greater  attention  would  be  called 
to  the  institution  whence  all  these  advantages  emanated ;  greater  interest 
would  be  felt  in  its  progress  and  perfection,  and  further  grants  would 
then  be  willingly  made  by  a  grateful  public. 

There  are  fifteen  proisflsoT-adPttnuwjntots,  as  they  are  called,  attached 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris.  Each  officer  is  charged  with  the 
duties  of  the  conservation  as  well  as  the  elucidation  of  his  collection,  by 
means  of  catalogues,  systematic  arrangement,  memoirs,  and  lectures. 
Among  them  we  find  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  in  Paris,  each  as 
Gay  Lussac,  Beequerel,  Jussieu,  De  BlsinviUe,  Flonrens,  and.  Mime 
Edwards.  Each  psofessor-administrator  is  provided  with  a  residence 
ktsW"JasduV'sadih»  salary  of  each  is  fixed  at  5000  fanes,  or  2001 
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per  annum.  At  the  Museum,  Mr.  Konig  holds  apartments,  and  has  a 
salary  of  600/.  a  year,  merely  as  curator  of  the  niineralogical  depart- 
ment; Mr.  Gray,  as  curator  of  the  zoological,  has  4501.  a  year;  and 
Mr.  Brown,  as  curator  of  the  botanical,  350/.  There  is  also  an  assistant* 
keeper  attached  to  each  department,  whose  salary  and  duties  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  quite  independent  of  those 
of  the  head-curator — a  state  of  things  which  cannot  work  well,  and  only 
calculated  to  keep  up  that  state  of  jealousy  for  which  the  "  personnel"  of 
the  British  Museum  has  obtained  so  unenviable  a  notoriety. 

Professor  Richard  Owen,  in  his  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners, 
pat  forward  the  decree  for  the  organisation  of  the  Paris  Museum,  for 
"the  advancement  and  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  in  all  their 
branches,  and  in  their  application  to  the  arts  and  manufactures/'  as  the 
chief;  if  not  the  sole  rational  purpose  of  public  collections  of  natural 
history.  The  benefits  which  the  noble  collections  of  the  Garden  of 
Plants  are  thus  made  to  afford  to  science  are  immense.  Collections  are 
essential  to  the  elucidation  of  general  principles ;  and  yet,  here  in  our 
country,  we  have  one  of  the  largest  collections  extant  applied  to  no  prac- 
tical purpose.  "  My  opinion  is,"  says  Professor  Owen,  "  that  the  curator 
at  the  head  of  each  department  should  be  called  on  to  enunciate  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  science  in  a  course  of  lectures.  Without  that  application,  the 
nation  does  not  get  the  benefit  it  has  a  right  to  expect  from  its  colleo 
tions."  "  Parliament,"  the  same  authority  reported,  "  in  voting  money 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Hunterian  Collection  (which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Museum  at  the  College  of  Surgeons),  saw  very  wisely  that  lectures 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  uses  to  which  it  should  be  put.  And  in  pre- 
senting that  purchase  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  they  made  it  a  part  of 
the  agreement  that  the  college  should  appoint  a  professor,  who  is  called 
the  '  Hunterian  Professor,'  from  the  circumstance  of  having  that  duty 
to  perform,  to  expound  the  principles  of  science  illustrated  by  the  collec- 
tion, in  twenty-four  lectures  annually.  The  collection  is,  of  course,  used 
for  that  purpose ;  and  I  find  that  the  advantage  of  such  application  is  not 
limited  to  making  those  who  hear  the  lectures  know  something  more  of 
the  nature  and  objects  and  uses  of  the  collection,  but  some  of  the  most 
valuable  specimens  we  have  received  by  donation  have  been  sent  by  gentle- 
men who  have  attended  the  lectures,  and  have  had  their  interest  excited  by 
hearing  the  application  of  those  principles.  And  then,  I  must  say,  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  myself  as  curator ;  it  impresses  upon  me,  more  than 
any  other  duty  could  impress,  the  knowledge  of  the  defective  parts  of  this 
coUeerioD.  It  leads  to  a  healthy  and  rapid  increase,  and  to  an  inexpensive 
supply  of  the  deficiencies.  It  is  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  good  condi- 
tion  of  the  specimens  their  being  occasionally  expressly  exhibited  and 
explained  in  public:  m  every  respect  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  applica- 
tions from  which  the  nation  derives  most  advantage  from  its  pubhc  col- 
lections;'* 

Ye*  ib  the  face  of  tins  evidence,  given  by  one  of  the  most  competent 
men,  the  commissioners  have  reported  themselves  as  of  opinion,  as 
regards  the  Museum,  uthat  however  undeniable  the  advantage  which 
might  be  derived  from  some  of  its  collections,  as  materials  for  oral 
lustration,  it  will  not  be  desirable  either  to  place  these  collections  for 
sues  purpose  at  the  disposal  of  lecturers  not  attached  to  the  Museum,  or 
to  add  to  the  present  duties  of  its  officers  the  obligation  of  lecturing. 
We  consider  the  museum  as  essentiaUy  a  repository  for  the  < 
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and  arrangement  of  a  vast  variety  of  material  objects,  from  which  men 
of  science,  literature,  and  art,  may  derive  assistance  in  their  researches. 
We  believe  that  the  task  of  its  superintendence  and  management  with  a 
view  to  this  main  purpose  alone,  is  sufficient  to  engross  the  time  and  the 
abilities  of  its  own  officers,  and  that  die  full  attainment  of  that  purpose 
might  be  in  some  degree  hazarded  by  the  pursuit  of  every  adventitious 
advantage  which  might  appear  of  possible  attainment  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  its  stores.  Without  desiring  to  limit  the  discretion  of 
the  trustees  in  dealing  with  any  suggestions  of  this  nature,  we  cannot 
take  upon  ourselves  to  recommend  the  systematic  adoption  of  the  practice 
in  question,  nor  to  advise  that  any  building  in  the  nature  of  a  theatre 
or  lecture-room  should  form  part  of  any  future  additions  to  the  mu- 
seum." 

In  that  which  concerns  adding  to  the  present  duties  of  the  officers  the 
obligations  of  lecturing  without  an  increase  of  salary,  although  we  have 
seen  that  that  salary  is  in  most  cases  more  than  double  that  of  the  French 
professor- administrators,  who  preserve,  lecture,  and  catalogue,  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  commissioners  that  it  would  be  scarcely  fair. 
A  man  of  science  has  had  a  certain  sum  granted  for  a  given  duty ;  you 
cannot  well  add  other  duties  subsequently  without  due  remuneration. 
The  principle  was  bad  at  its  commencement,  it  is  so  in  its  working ;  the 
question  now  is,  is  it  always  to  be  so?  The  answer  would  be  in  the 
affirmative,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners  and 
the  practices  which  have  crept  into  the  Museum,  of  a  kind  of  family 
compact     The  following  question  was  put  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis : — 

"  The  keeper  of  mineralogy  you  mentioned  as  the  principal  keeper  of 
the  natural  history  department,  how  is  he  the  principal  keeper,  if  the 
principal  keeper  of  zoology  and  the  keeper  of  botany  be  quite  independent 
in  their  duties?" 

Answer. — "  It  is  a  late  separation :  Mr.  Gray  has  an  inferior  salary, 
but  with  the  understanding,  that  if  anything  should  happen  to  Mr.  Kbnig, 
Mr.  Gray  will  become  the  senior  keeper;  and  whoever  succeeds  to  the 
mineralogy,  will,  as  I  understand,  have  a  minor  salary  till  Mr.  Gray  like- 
wise departs." 

A  system  so  manifestly  corrupt  is  thus  perpetuated  by  a  compact, 
admirably  expressed  in  the  true  family  phrase  "if  anything  should 
happen  "  to  a  curator  who  is  not  a  lecturer,  he  is  also  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
non-lecturing  curator.  It  is  high  time  that  the  public  should  also  have  a 
voice  in  these  little  arrangements. 

That  the  task  of  superintendence  and  management  is  alone  sufficient  to 
engross  the  lime  and  the  abilities  of  the  officers,  is  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  originally  only  two  dayi  duty  were  required  of  the  officers,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  French  professor-administrators,  like  Professor  Owen  in  this 
country,  do  double  duty;  and  it  would  appear,  without  manifest  detriment 
to  their  abilities,  for  the  names  of  Professor  Owen,  and  of  any  of  the  pro- 
fessor-administrators at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  will  stand  fearlessly  be- 
side any  of  those  of  the  non-lecturing  curators  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  first-named  distinguished  professor  declares  that  lecturing  has  been 
of  great  advantage  to  him  as  curator,  by  impressing  upon  him,  more 
than  any  other  duty  could  impress,  the  knowledge  of  the  defective  parts 
of  his  collection ;  and  he  added,  that  it  is  an  additional  stimulus  to  the 
good  condition  of  the  specimens  their  being  occasionally  expressly  exhibited 
and  explained  in  pubhc:  "  in  every  respect,"  he  added,  "it  appears  to  be 


one  of  tlie  applications  from  which  the  notion  derives  most  advantage 
from  its  public  collections." 

The  greatest  advantage,  then,  to  be  derived,  according  to  a  competent 
authority,  from  our  greatest  national  collection,  is  the  one  most  neg- 
lected. Can  the  advantage  derivable  from  occasional  courses  of  lectures 
on  archaeology,  numismatics,  fine  arts,  and  natural  history,  be  for  a  mo* 
roent  doubted?  What  au  impulse  would  be  imparted  to  these  great 
collections  by  the  earnestness  and  zeal  of  public  lecturers.  As  things  are 
at  present,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  British  Museum 
to  be  mere  show.  We  should  not  like  to  see  its  contents  dispersed,  its 
mineralogies!  collection  removed  to  Piccadilly,  its  botanical  collection  to 
Kew,  and  its  soological  collection  to  the  Regent's  Park,  as  appears  to 
have  been  advocated  by  some.  We  think  there  is  in  the  accumulation  of 
these- various  collections  in  one  building  a  general  effect  of  grandeur. 
The  public  mind  must  be  struck,  and  thoughts  above  the  common  cur- 
rent engendered  by  the  spectacle  of  so  large  and  diversified  a  collection 
of  noble  objects  brought  together  in  one  great  public  edifice.  But  as 
it  is,  visitors  are  hurried  from  one  department  to  another,  their  minds 
filled  with  wonder  and  admiration,  but  perplexed  and  confused  The 
gaudy  painting  on  an  Egyptian  mummy-case  mixes  itself  up  with  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  a  tropical  bird,  and  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  are 
associated  with  Belzoni's  great  sarcophagus.  The  British  Museum  should 
be  a  great  school  of  knowledge ;  the  repository,  not  of  amusement,  but  of 
inttruction.  These  results  would  be  obtained,  not  by  appointing  as- 
sistant curators,  or  guides,  to  give  information  to  those  accidentally  in 
search  of  it,  but  by  courses  of  lectures,  which  would  impart  sound  infor- 
mation, and  thus  gradually  improve  the  character,  tone  of  .mind,  and 
powers  of  observation  of  the  visitors.  Parliament  and  the  nation  ought, 
indeed,  as  was  observed  in  evidence,  to  insist,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners,  upon  a  proper  application  of  the  collections 
of  the  British  Museum— collections  which  are  indispensable  in  raparting, 
as  well  as  advancing,  separate  branches  of  knowledge,  and  which  should 
be  used  in  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  such  knowledge  by  oral  dis- 
courses. The  philosopher,  the  man  of  science,  the  archaeologist,  the 
artist,  the  naturalist,  and  the  man  of  letters,  are  alike  concerned  with  the 
public  generally  in  such  an  application  of  these  great  national  collections. 

In  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  administration  of  its  funds,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  in  what  manner  that  national  institution  may  be  made  most 
effective  for  the  advancement  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  her 
Majesty's  commissioners  had  naturally  to  direct  their  attention,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Museum,  as  its 
reform  would  of  itself  carry  the  remedy  of  any  abuses.  The  evidence  laid 
before  the*  commissioners  teems  with  complaints  from  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution, as  well  as  from  the  public,  showing,  what  was  already  notorious, 
that  it  does  net  command  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

The  government  of  the  British  Museum  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees, 
in  number  forty-eight,  of  whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  say  that,  indivi- 
dually, their  position,  rank,  intelligence,  and  ability,  would  give  promise 
of  the  most  unexceptionable— -and,  indeed,  wisest — administration  in 
every  department.  But  the  commissioners  justly  remark,  that  absorbing 
public  caresy  .professional  avocations,  and  the  pursuits  of  private  life,  must, 
ia  many,  jastanses,  prevent,  those  mdividuafa,  whose  assistance  might  have 
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been  best  retted  on,  from  giving  anything  like  continued  attention  to  the 
affidn  of  the  institution ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance,  the 
large  number  of  the  board,  by  dividing,  or  rather  extinguishing,  indivi- 
dual duty  or  responsibility,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  interfered  with  the 
superintendence  and  control  which  might  have  been  usefully  exercised 
in  any  smaller  selected  number  specially  charged  with  the.  duty. 

The  definite  idea  conveyed  by  this  is,  that  toe  board,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, is  useless.  Twenty-three  of  the  trustees  are  official — that  is  to 
say,  trustees  by  virtue  of  their  positions,  and,  therefore,  merely  nominal 
as  far  as  regards  attendance  to  the  interests  of  the  British  Museum. 
Nine  are  family  trustees,  who  consider  their  duties  performed  so  long  as 
the  Sloane,  Cottonian,  Harleian,  Townley,  Elgin,  and  Knight  collections 
are  not  done  away  with — a  fate  which  appears  to  have  threatened 
the  botanical,  and  mmeralogical  collections.  The  remaining  fifteen  are 
elected  trustees,  out  of  whom  six  alone  are  nominated  for  high  at- 
tainments in  literature  and  in  science,  the  remainder  apparently  on 
account  of  rank  or  position,  and  perhaps  also  from  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  world  and  its  affairs.  Even  the  obscurity  of  offi- 
cial language  is  for  a  moment  discarded  when  the  commissioners  tell 
us  that,  in  a  board  so  constituted,  individual  duty  and  responsibility  is 
extinguished.  But  everything  is  aristocratic  in  this  country.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  public  institution,  whether  charitable,  artistic,  literary, 
or  learned,  can  thrive  without  a  list  of  titled  personages,  who  themselves 
vote  the  whole  thing  a  bore,  and  throw  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
upon  the  secretaries,  and  who  thus  become  in  almost  all  institutions  and 
societies,  as  in  the  British  Museum,  the  sole  active  governing  bodies. 
Sir  Henry  .Ellis  spoke  in  his  evidence  of  a  "standing  committee."  We 
feel  that  the  said  committee  was  standing  in  his  own  person  and  that  of 
Mr.  ForshaU  before  the  commission.  No  such  committee  has,  indeed,  in 
later  times  been  formed  by  election  at  a  general  meeting,  and  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  trustees  elected,  but  it  has  consisted  simply  of  those 
whom  the  secretary  summoned.  Hence  the  actual  management  of  the 
Museum,  according  to  the  commissioners,  has  devolved  upon  a  fluctuating 
board,  having  no  special  charge  nor  direct  personal  responsibility.  The 
original  statutes  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  provided  against  this  state  of 
things,  by  declaring  if  any  trustee  shall  give  no  attendance  for  a  year, 
the  circumstance  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  resignation  of  office.  In 
the  face  of  this,  it  is  stated  that  eight  or  ten  of  the  existing  trustees  have 
never  taken  part  in  the  proceedings. 

That  which  has  occurred  with  regard  to  the  general  committee  of 
administration,  has  taken  place  equally  with  respect  to  certain  subordinate 
committees  which  the  statutes  of  the  trustees  direct  to  be  appointed,  and 
to  which  important  dudes  are  assigned.  These  are,  committees  for  the 
departments  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts;  of  natural  history;  and 
of  antiquities  and  prints.  They  are  required  to  visit  the  departments 
assigned  to  them,  annually,  or  more  frequently;  to  examine  into  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  officers  in  their  catalogues  and  arrangements,  and 
to  report  to  the  trustees  upon  the  state  of  those  departments.  Instead 
of  such  duties  having  been  performed,  the  secretary  acknowledges  that 
he  cannot  tell  from  the  minutes  who  are  the  members  of  these  sub-com- 
mittees ;  in  other  words,  they  are  non-existent.  Mr.  Hawkins  acknow* 
ledges  that  he  has  never  met  the  sub-committee  on  antiquities.  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  remembered  three  or  four  occasions  on  which  a  com- 
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■nttee  had  Tinted  the  department  of  manuscripts.  As  fur  as  Mr.  For* 
shall  could  recollect,  the  last  formal  visitation  of  any  department  by  a 
sub-committee  was  made  on  the  9th  of  May,  1829— 4wenty-one  years 

£!  In  1846  the  secretary  does  not  seem  to  have  known  exactly 
t  trustees  were  members  of  the  subcommittee  of  finance.  Sir  Robert 
IngHs,  one  of  the  trustees,  said  he  had  no  recollection  of  a  formal  visita- 
tion of  any  department  by  the  trustees* 

When  the  attention  of  some  of  the  trustees  was  called  to  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  stated  that  the  statutes  were  made  for  the  guidance  of 
the  trustees  themselves ;  that,  as  they  were  made  at  one  meeting,  they 
might  be  altered  at  another;  and  that,  being  entirely  under  the  power 
of  the  trustees,  they  might  be  suspended  or  abrogated,  tacitly  or  by  im- 
plication. But  the  commissioners  justly  remark  that  the  trustees 
enact  rules  to  remedy  defects  in  their  constitution  as  a  governing  body; 
but  if  the  rules  are  not  observed,  the  administration  tails  into  wrong 
hands,  and  continues  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  from  which  it  was 
meant  to  be  protected.  "  Nothing,  certainly,"  they  add  in  their  report, 
"has  more  impressed  us  with  the  necessity  of  reforniing  the  institution 
in  its  executive  than  the  avowal  we  have  referred  to,  that  the  statutes 
of  the  trustees,  with  reference  to  their  committees,  have  not  been  considered 
obligatory,  and  the  vindication  thus  given  to  their  habitual  disregard.'9 

A  worse  mode  of  conducting  business  cannot  be  conceived  than 
that  which  prevails  at  the  British  Museum.  The  secretary  summons, 
as  before  observed,  such  trustees  as  he  chooses;  he  summons  them 
when  he  likes ;  he  gives  no  notice  of  the  business  to  be  brought  under 
consideration;  and  he  appears  himself  before  them  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  Museum.  Heads  of  departments,  curators,  as- 
sistants, and  other  subordinate  officers,  are  not  allowed  to  communicate 
with  the  trustees.  They  must  transmit  anything  they  have  to  say, 
or  any  request  they  have  to  make,  in  writing,  to  the  principal  librarian, 
who  forwards  the  report,  accompanied  by  his  annotations,  to  the  secre- 
tary. Lastly,  the  secretary  only  reads  to  the  trustees  such  portions  of  these 
reports  as  he  deems  proper.  It  is  not  surprising  that  wnere  so  extraor- 
dinary and  exclusive  a  system  prevails,  heart-burnings,  jealousies,  resent- 
ments, and  ill-feeling  should  spring  up  to  a  degree  unknown  in  institutions 
where  the  heads  of  departments  are  treated  at  least  as  gentlemen  whose 
opinions  are  desexvins;  of  notice  as  much  as  their  persons  are  of  respect 
Happily  the  commissioners  have  reported  against  this  state  of  things,  as 
inconsiderate  on  the  part  of  the  governing  body,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age  :— 

"  Considering/'  says  the  report,  "  the  persons  who  are  heads  of  departments,  and 
the  knowledge  and  ability  by  which  they  are  and  ought  to  be  distinguished,  it 
seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  trustees  would  not  derive  the  greatest  assist* 
ance  from  immediate,  full,  and  unreserved  communication  with  them  on  questions 
arising  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  departments.  We  find,  however, 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  institution  who  has  not  com- 
plained of  systematic  exclusion  from  the  board  when  the  ai&irs  of  his  department 
are  under  consideration,  as  equally  disparaging  to  himself  and  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  department,  giving  no  opportunity  of  explaining  their  reports,  or 
meeting  the  objections  and  criticisms  to  which  they  may  have  been  subject;  and 
their  own  absence,  joined  to  that  of  the  principal  librarian,  leaves  them  under  the 
painful  but  natural  impression,  where  their  suggestions  are  disallowed,  that  the 
interests  with  which  they  are  charged  have  not  been  fully  represented.  We  can- 
not but  ascribe  to  this  cause  the  unfortunate  and  unseemly  jealousies  which  the 
evidence  shows  to  have  long  existed  among  the  principal  officers  of  the  Museum; 
their  distrust  in  the  security  of  the  means  by  which  they  communicate  with  the 
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board ;  their  misgivings  as  to  the  fulness  and  fairness  of.  the  consideration  which 
their  suggestions  receive;  and  their  feelings  of  injustice  done  to  their  own  depart- 
ment, arising,  it  may  be,  from  an  over-zeal  for  its  interests,  or  an  over-estimate  of 
its  importance.*' 

For  thus  performing  virtually  the  duties  of  governor  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  secretary  receives  a  salary  of  700/.  a  year;  he  has  one  of  the 
best  houses  in  the  Museum,  and  a  staff  composed  of  an  assistant-secretary, 
an  accountant,  and  collector,  two  clerk?,  four  attendants,  a  supernumerary, 
and  other  temporary  appointments!  The  commissioners  state  briefly  but 
pointedly,  that  the  secretary  has  failed  to  convey  to  them  the  impression 
that  his  duties  are  so  laborious  and  extensive  as  to  justify  the  present 
position  of  that  office,  or  the  staff  annexed  to  his  department ;  and 
they  further  aver,  that  the  registration  of  the  acquisitions  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Museum,  and  the  appointments  of  officers,  as  effected  by  the 
secretary  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  exhibit  remarkable  instances 
of  the  abuse  to  which  the  administration  may  be  subject,  where  so  much 
is  intrusted  to  hands  not  regularly  controlled  by  an  administrative  body. 

The  commissioners,  accordingly,  while  they  do  not,  out  of  respect  for 
eminent  names,  propose  any  change  in  the  board  of  trustees,  express 
themselves  as  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  offices  of  principal  librarian 
and  of  secretary,  as  they  now  exist,  shall  be  abolished,  and  that  a 
responsible  executive  council  shall  be  established.  This  is  to  be 
formed  of  a  chairman,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  who,  if  not  already 
a  trustee,  should  become  a  trustee  by  virtue  of  his  office;  of  four 
members  to  be  chosen  by  the  trustees  from  among  their  own  number;  and 
of  two  other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown — one  distinguished 
for  attainments  in  literature,  and  the  other  for  attainments  in  natural 
history.  We  agree  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  with  the  exception  that  we 
think  that  all  the  members  of  such  a  responsible  body  should  have  salaries; 
and  we  think  it  is  better  that  the  heads  of  departments  should  be  placed 
in  immediate  and  close  connexion  with  the  executive,  than  that  the  execu- 
tive should  be  formed  of  one  or  two  heads  of  departments,  as  is  now  the  case; 
or  of  a  council  of  all  heads  of  departments,  whose  interests  being  different, 
would  unavoidably  suggest  opposition  and  jealousy.  The  two  members 
alluded  to  by  the  commissioners — the  one  eminent  in  literature  and  the 
other  in  natural  history — to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  executive  council  in 
their  different  departments,  should  not,  we  think,  be  the  principal  librarian, 
or  the  head  of  the  natural  history  department  The  heads  of  departments 
should,  to  avoid  jealousies,  decidedly  stand  alike  in  reference  to  the  executive. 

In  that  which  refers  to  the  department  of  printed  books,  it  appears 
that,  of  all  the  witnesses,  none  are  more  decided  in  their  disapprobation 
of  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  catalogue  of  printed  books,  now  in 
progress,  than  two  gentlemen — Sir  F.  Madden  and  Mr.  Gray — high  in 
office  in  the  Museum.  From  the  various  testimonies  laid  before  them, 
the  commissioners  express  a  conviction  that  on  the  supposition  of  the 
existing  catalogue  being  hereafter  completed  in  manuscript,  with  all  its 
present  essential  features,  down  to  the  date  specified  of  1839,  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  expected  from  its  entire  publication  will  not  be  considered 
such  as  to  justify  the  expense  which  at  the  lowest  possible  estimate  must 
attend  the  printing. 

Laying  aside  questions  of  detail,  and  more  especially  the  difficulty  of 
cataloguing  anonymous  works,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  with  the 
commissioners,  that  a  perfect  written  alphabetic  catalogue  is  all  that  is 
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wanted  for  reference  in  the  library ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
inch  a  catalogue  could  be  carried  down  with  a  little  exertion  and 
management  to  a  later  period  than  1839 ;  and  we  certainly  think  that  at 
some  early  period  a  catalogue  raisonte,  in  which  works  are  classified 
according  to  subject,  should  be  printed.  The  value  of  a  work  of  this 
land  will  be  felt  at  once,  and  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  that  such 
a  work  be  kept  up  to  the  progress  of  publication.  It  is  rather  as  a 
reference  to  the  past  that  it  would  be  valuable. 

The  evidence  of  Sir  Charles  Fellows  is  remarkably  illustrative  of  the 
official  impracticability  of  the  authorities  at  the  British  Museum.  It 
appears  that  he  entered  into  communication  with  the  authorities  upon 
the  subject  of  the  removal  to  this  country  of  the  monuments  which  he 
had  discovered  in  Lycia.  In  1840  he  went  to  Lycia,  to  attend  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  marbles ;  but  no  ship  coming,  he  returned  to  England  without 
effecting  anything.  On  his  return,  the  trustees,  he  says,  were  sending  out 
an  expedition  of  officers  in  the  navy,  without  any  knowledge  that  Sir  Charles 
Fellows  intended  accompanying  them !  When  the  marbles  were  finally  re- 
moved to  this  country,  neither  the  advice,  nor  the  drawings  nor  measure- 
ments of  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  made  on  the  spot,  nor  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  the 
head  of  the  department,  to  whom  Sir  Charles  Fellows  had  communicated 
these  details,  were  made  use  of ;  but  Sir  Richard  Westmacott  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  arrangement,  and  the  consequence  was,  as  shown  in 
Sir  Charles  Fellows's  evidence,  that  he  found  the  top  of  one  monument 
placed  on  the  top  of  another ;  part  of  one  frieze,  many  hundred  years 
earlier  in  date  than  another,  intermixing  with  it,  and  the  greatest  pos- 
sible confusion  prevailing — Sir  Richard  Westmacott  not  having  asked 
where  the  portions  came  from,  nor  observed  any  order.  The  only  satis- 
faction Sir  Charles  Fellows  got  when  this  truly  ridiculous  and  discredit- 
able state  of  things  was  represented  to  the  trustees,  was  to  be  permitted 
to  send  in  a  model  of  a  proposed  new  arrangement  of  the  marbles ;  Sir 
Richard  Westmacott  sending  one  in  at  the  same  time.  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott's  plan,  which  was  to  make  the  Lycian  monuments  perfectly 
Greek,  was  adopted  by  the  trustees!  Upon  this  subject  the  com- 
missioners report  that  "  Sir  Charles  Fellows  appears  to  have  been 
treated  with  what,  we  are  satisfied,  was  an  unintentional  discourtesy." 
Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton  says,  however,  in  defence  of  the  trustees :  "  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  more  want  of  courtesy  to  decide  without 
seeing  him,  or  to  request  him  to  come  in,  and  to  tell  him  they  did  not  like 
his  model" 

The  commissioners  have,  however,  taken  the  right  view  of  this  delicate 
question.  They  have  recommended  that  the  heads  of  departments  shall 
have  free  access  to  the  trustees  and  the  executive ;  they  have  felt,  also, 
that  the  object  of  the  trustees  should  be  rather  to  encourage  persons  who 
seek  antiquities,  or  objects  of  natural  history  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  to  offer  them  to  the  Museum;  and  that  it  is  desirable,  that  whoever 
is  employed  by  the  trustees,  should  communicate  in  as  courteous  a  manner 
as  possible  with  the  person  who  has  discovered,  or  who  offers  objects  to 
the  Museum.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  however  little  the  trus- 
tees might  have  deferred  to  his  opinion  as  an  archaeologist,  they  ought  to 
have  recognised  more  distinctly  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  his  local 
knowledge,  and  a  decision  adverse  to  his  suggestions  ought  not  to  have 
been  adopted  in  his  absence.  These  are  points  which  it  is  evident  only 
require  to  be  animadverted  upon  to  be  corrected. 
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SOAPEY   SPONGE'S  SPORTING   TOUR. 
Chafthk  XLIV. 

▲  DINNER  AND  A  DEAL. 

Akothxb  grand  dinner,  on  a  more  extensive  sole  than  itB  predecessor, 
marked  the  day  of  the  glorious  run  recorded  in  our  last 

"  There's  goin'  to  be  a  great  blow  out,"  observed  Mr.  Spraggon  to 
Sir.  Spouse,  as,  crossing  his  hands  and  resting  them  on  the  crown  of  his 
head,  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  easychair,  to  iecr«H  after  the  < 
of  concocting  the  desciiption  of  the  ran  with  which  we  dosed 


"How  d'ye  know?"  asked  Soapey. 

"Saw  by  the  dhmer  table  as  we  passed,19  replied  Jack;  aiding*,  «fc 
reaches  nearly  to  4he  door.**, 

**  Indeed,**  said  Sponge ;  **  I  wonder  whose  coming  r 

"Most  hfaery  Guano,  again;  indeed,  I  know  he  is,  tor  I  asked  hss 
groom  if  he  was  going  home,  and  he  said  no;  and  Lmnpleg,  yon  may  be 
tare,  and  possibly  old  Bloasomnose,  Skrop,  and,  very  likely,  yotmg 
Bscey* 

"  Are  they  chaps  with  any  *  go'  in  them  ? — shake  their  elbows,  or 
anything  of  that  sort?"  asked  Soapey,  working  away  as  if  he  had  the 
dice-box  in  his  hand. 

"I  hardly  know,"  replied 'Jack,  thoughtfully.  «I  hardly  know. 
Young  Pacey,  I  think,  might  be  made  summnt  on ;  but  his  ancle,  Major 
Screwdriver,  looks  uncommon  sharp  arter  him,  and  he's  a  minor." 

*  Would  he  payf*  asked  Sponge,  who,  keeping  as  he  said,  "no 
books,"  was  not  inclined  to  do  business  on  "  tick." 

"  Don't  know,"  replied  Jack,  squinting  at  half-cock;  "don't  know — 
would  depend  a  good  deal,  I  should  say,  upon  how  it  was  done.  It's  a 
deuced  unhandsome  world  this.  If  one  wins  a  trifle  of  a  youngster  at 
cards,  let  it  be  ever  so  openly  done,  it's  sure  to  say  one's  cheated  him, 
just  because  one  happens  to  be  a  little  older,  as  if  age  had  anything  to 
do  with  making  the  cards  come  right" 

"  It's  an  ungenerous  world,"  observed  Soapey,  "  and  it's  no  use  being 
abused  for  nothing.  What  sort  of  a  genius  is  young  Pacey?  Is  he 
inclined  to  go  the  pace  T 

"Oh,  quite,"  replied  Jack;  "his  great  desire  is  to  be  thought  a 
sportsman. 

"  A  sportsman,  or  a  sporting  roan  ?"  asked  Soapey. 

"  W-n-o-y !  I  should  say  p'raps  a  sportm'  man  more  than  the  sports- 
man/' replied  Jack.  "  He's  a  great  lumberin'  lout  of  a  lad,  buttons 
his  great  stomach  into  a  Newmarket  cut-a-way,  and  carries  a  betting- 
book  in  his  breast  pocket" 

"  Oh,  he's  a  bettor,  is  he !"  exclaimed  Sponge,  brightening  up. 

"  He's  a  raw  poult  of  a  chap,"  replied  Jack ;  "just  ready  for  anything 
— in  a  small  way,  at  least— a  chap  that's  always  offering  two  to  one  in 
half-crowns.  Hell  have  money,  though,  and  can't  be  far  off  age.  His 
father  was  a  great  spectacle-maker.  Ton  have  heard  of  Pacey's 
spectacles?" 

**  Can't  say  as  how  I  have,"  replied  Sponge;  adding,  "they  are  more 
in  your  line  than  mine." 
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Tke  fuithci  ooaddentkin  of  the  youth  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  footman  with  hoi  water,  who  announced  that  dinner  would  be 
ready  in  half  an  hour. 

"Who's  there  comb' ?"  aaked  Jack. 

"  Don't  know  exactly,  air — I'm  sure,  air/'  replied  Mr.  Powder  and 
Pomatum  ;  "  believe  much  the  same  party  aa  we  had  yesterday,  with  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Pacey,  Mr.  Miller,  of  Newton;  Mr.  Togo,  of  BeQerue; 
and  some  others,  whose  names  I  forget" 

"Is  Major  Screwdriver  coming?*'  asked  Sponge, 

"I  rayther  think  not,  sir.  I  think  I  heard  Mr.  Plummey,  the  butler, 
say  he  declined." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  growled  Jack,  throwing  off  his  coat  in  com* 
laeneement  of  his  toilette. 

When  our  friends  sot  down  stairs  it  was  evident  there  was  a  great 
spread.  Two  red  plushed  footmen  stood  on  guard  in  the  entrance,  help* 
kg  the  arrivers  out  of  their  wraps,  while  a  buss  of  conversation  sounded 
through  the  partially-opened  drawing-room  door,  as  Mr.  Plummey, 
in  well-filled  shorts  and  ample  gauze-silked  calves,  stood,  handle  in  hand, 
to  announce  the  names  of  the  guests.  Our  friends,  having  the  entree,  of 
course  paased  in  as  at  home,  and  mingled  in  the  ocean  of  comers  and 
stayer*.  Guest  after  guest  quickly  followed,  almost  all  making  the  same 
observation,  namely,  that  it  was  a  fine  day  for  the  time  of  year,  and  then 
each  sidled  oft  rubbing  his  hands,  to  the  fire.  Captain  Guano  mono* 
polked  about  one-half  of  it,  standing  in  shorts,  like  a  Colossus  of  Rhodes # 
with  a  coat-lap  under  each  arm.  He  seemed  to  think  that,  being  a 
stayer,  he  was  a  superior  being  to  the  mere  dinner  comers,  and  had  more 
right  to  the  fire. 

Mr.  Puffington  moved  briskly  among  the  motley  throng,  now  expa- 
tiating on  the  splendour  of  the  morning's  run,  now  hoping  a  friend  was 
hungry,  asking  a  third  after  his  wife,  and  apologising  to  a  fourth  for  not 
having  called  on  his  sister.  Still  his  real  thoughts  were  in  the  kitchen, 
and  he  kept  counting  noses  and  looking  anxiously  at  the  time-piece. 
After  the  door  had  had  a  longer  rest  than  usual,  Blossomnose  at  last  cast 
up :  "  Now  we're  all  here,  surely !"  thought  he,  counting  about ; "  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen, 
thirteen,  fourteen,  myself  fifteen,  fifteen,  fifteen,  must  be  another,  sixteen 
were  asked.  Oh,  that  Paoey  s  wanting ;  always  comes  late,  won't  wait" — 
so  saying,  or  rather  thinking,  Mr.  Puffington  rang  the  bell  and  ordered 
dinner.     Paoey  then  cast  up. 

He  was  just  the  sort  of  swaggering  snob  that  Jack  had  described ;  a 
fellow  who  thought  money  would  do  everything  in  the  world—make  him 
a  gentleman,  in  short.  He  came  rolling  into  the  room  like  a  great  por- 
poise, grinning  as  if  he  had  done  something  fine  in  being  late.  He  had 
both  bis  great  red  hands  in  his  tight  trouser  pockets,  and  drew  the  right 
one  out  to  favour  his  host  with  it  "  all  hot." 

"  I'm  late,  I  guess,"  said  he,  grinning  round  at  the  assembled  guests, 
now  dispersed  in  the  various  attitudes  of  expectant  eaters,  some  standing 
ready  for  a  start,  some  half  sitting  on  tables  and  sofa  ends,  others  resign- 
ing themselves  complacently  to  weir  chairs,  wishing  Mr.  Pacey  and  all 
dinner  delayers  at  the  deviL 

"  I'm  late,  I  guess,"  repeated  he,  as  he  now  got  navigated  up  to  his 
host  and  held  out  his  hand. 
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"  O  never  mind,"  replied  Puffington,  accepting  as  little  of  die  proffered 
paw  as  he  could ;  "  never  mind,"  repeated  he,  adding,  as  he  looked  at  the 
French  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  now  chiming  a  quarter  past  seven,  "  I 
dare  say  I  told  you  we  dined  at  half-past  six." 

"  Dare  say  you  did,  old  boy,"  replied  Pacey,  kicking  out  his  legs,  and 
giving  Puffington  what  he  meant  for  a  friendly  poke  in  the  stomach,  but 
which  in  reality  nearly  knocked  his  wind  out ;  "  I  dare  say  you  did,  old 
boy,  but  so  you  did  last  time,  if  you  remember,  and  deuce  a  bite  did  I 

fet  before  half-past  seven ;  I  thought  I'd  be  quits  with  you  this — he — he 
e — haw — haw — haw"  grinning  and  staring  about  as  if  he  had  done 
something  very  clever. 

Peter  was  a  snob  of  the  first  water ;  a  country  swell — one  of  the  most 
deplorable  beings  under  the  sun.  Tomkins  and  Hopkins,  the  haberdashers 
of  Swillingford,  never  exhibited  an  ugly,  out-of-the-way  neckcloth  or 
waistcoat  with  the  words  "very  fashionable,"  or  "quite  the  go,"  upon 
them,  but  Peter  immediately  adorned  himself  in  one.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  was  attired  in  a  wide-stretching,  lace-tipped,  black  Joinville, 
with  recumbent  gills,  showing  the  heavy  amplitude  of  his  enormous  jaws, 
while  the  extreme  scooping  out  of  a  collarless,  flashy-buttoned,  chain- 
daubed,  black  silk  waistcoat,  with  broad  blue  stripes,  afforded  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  a  costly  embroidered  shirt,  the  view  extending,  indeed,  up 
to  a  portion  of  his  white  satin  "  forget-me-not"  embroidered  braces.  His 
coat  was  a  broad-sterned,  brass-buttoned  blue,  with  pockets  outside,  and 
of  course  he  wore  a  pair  of  creaking  boots.  He  was,  apparently,  about 
eighteen  or  twenty ;  just  about  the  age  when  a  youth  thinks  it  fine  to  asso- 
ciate with  men,  and  an  age  at  which  some  men  are  not  above  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  youth.  Perhaps  he  looked  rather  older  than  he  was,  for  he  was 
stiff  built  and  strong,  with  an  ample  crop  of  whiskers,  extending  from  his 
great  red  docken  ears  round  his  harvest  moon  of  a  face.  He  was  lumpy, 
and  clumsy,  and  heavy  all  over.  Having  now  got  inducted,  he  began  to 
stare  round  the  party,  and  first  addressed  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Spraggon. 
"  Well,  Sprag,  how  are  you  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Well,  Spec's"  (alluding  to  his  father's  trade),  "how  are  you  ?"  replied 
Jack,  with  a  growl,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  the  party,  who  seemed 
to  regard  Pacey  as  a  common  enemy. 

Fortunately  just  at  the  moment  Mr.  Plummey  restored  harmony  bv 
announcing  dinner ;  and  after  the  usual  backing  and  retiring  of  mock 
modesty,  Mr.  Puffington  said  he  would  "  show  them  the  way,"  when 
there  was  as  great  a  rush  to  get  in,  to  avoid  the  bugbear  of  sitting  with 
their  backs  to  the  fire,  as  there  had  been  an  apparent  disposition  not  to 
go  at  all.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  affairs,  Mr.  Sprag- 
gon placed  himself  next  Mr.  Pacey,  a  good  way  down  the  table,  while 
Mr.  Sponge  occupied  the  post  of  honour  by  our  host. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  tactics  of  these  sort  of  gentlemen, 
Spraggon  and  Sponge  essayed  to  be  two — if  not  exactly  strangers,  at  all 
events  gentlemen  with  very  little  acquaintance.  Spraggon  took  advan- 
tage of  a  dead  silence  to  call  up  the  table  to  Mister  Sponge  to  take  wine ; 
a  complimeut  that  Mr.  Sponge  acknowledged  the  accordance  of  by  a  very 
low  bow  into  his  plate,  and  by-and-by  Mister  Sponge  "  Mistered"  Mr, 
Spraggon  to  return  the  compliment. 

"  Do  you  know  much  of  that — that — that — chap  f"  (he  would  have 
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said  snob  if  he'd  thought  it  would  be  safe,)  asked  Pacey,  as  Sponge  re- 
turned to  still  life  after  the  first  wine  ceremony. 

M  No,"  replied  Spraggon ;  4I  nor  do  I  wish. 

41  Great  snob,"  observed  Pacey. 

"  Shocking/9  assented  Spraggon. 

"  He's  got  a  good  horse  or  two,  though,"  observed  Pacey;  "I  saw 
them  on  the  road  coming  here  the  other  day."  Pacey,  like  many 
youngsters,  professed  to  be  a  judge  of  horses,  and  thought  himself  rather 
sharp  at  a  deal. 

M  They  are  good  horses,"  replied  Jack,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  good ; 
adding,  "  I'd  be  very  glad  to  have  one  of  them." 

Mr.  Spraggon  then  asked  Mr.  Pacey  to  take  champagne,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  better  understanding. 

The  wine  flowed  freely,  and  the  guests,  particularly  the  fresh  infusion, 
did  ample  justice  to  it  The  guests  of  the  day  before,  having  indulged 
somewhat  freely,  were  more  moderate  at  first,  though  they  seemed  well 
inclined  to  do  their  best  after  they  got  their  stomachs  a  little  restored. 
Spraggon  could  drink  any  given  quantity  at  any  time. 

The  conversation  got  brisker  and  brisker ;  and  before  the  cloth  was 
drawn  there  was  a  very  general  clamour,  in  which  all  sorts  of  subjects 
seemed  to  be  mixed, — each  man  addressing  himself  to  his  immediate 
neighbour;  one  talking  of  taxes, — another,  of  tares,— a  third,  of  hunt- 
ing and  the  system  of  kennel, — a  fourth,  of  the  corn-laws, — old  Blossom- 
nose,  about  tithes, — Slapp,  about  timber  and  water  jumping, — Miller, 
about  Collison's  pills ;  and  Guano,  about  anything  that  he  could  get  a  word 
edged  in  about.  Great,  indeed,  was  the  hubbub.  Gradually,  however, 
Pacey  and  Guano  out-talked  the  rest,  and  at  length  Pacey  got  the  noise 
pretty  well  to  himself.  When  anything  definite  could  be  extracted  from 
the  mass  of  confusion,  he  was  expatiating  on  steeple-chasing,  hurdle- 
racing,  weights  for  age,  ons  and  offs  clever— a  sort  of  mixture  of  hunting, 
racing,  and  "  Aiken."  The  approaching  aristocratic  steeple-chase  at 
Roughleymede,  got  up  by  two  horse-dealers,  a  hatter,  and  an  ostler,  at 
length  engrossed  attention. 

Soapey  cocked  his  ear,  and  sat  on  the  watch,  occasionally  hazarding 
an  observation,  while  Jack,  who  was  next  Pacey,  on  the  left,  pretended 
to  decry  Soapey 's  judgment,  asking,  sotto  voce,  with  a  whiff  through  his 
nose,  what  such  a  muff  as  that  could  know  about  horses?  What  be- 
tween Jack's  encouragement  and  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  bottle, 
aided  by  his  natural  self-sufficiency,  Pacey  began  to  look  upon  Soapey 
with  anything  but  admiration ;  and  at  last  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  be  a  very  proper  subject  to,  what  he  called,  "  take  the  shine 
out  of." 

"  That  isn't  a  bad-like  nag,  that  chestnut  of  yours,  for  the  wheeler  of 
a  coach,  Mr.  Sponge,"  exclaimed  he,  up  the  table,  to  our  friend,  pro- 
ducing, of  course,  a  guffaw  from  the  party. 

"  No,  he  isn't,"  replied  Soapey,  coolly ;  adding,  "  very  like  the  things 
I  should  say." 

"  Devilish  good  horse,"  growled  Jack  in  Pacey 's  ear. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say,"  whispered  Pacey,  pretending  to  be  scraping  up  the 
orange  syrup  in  his  plate ;  adding,  "  I'm  only  chaffing  the  beggar." 

"  He  looks  solitary  without  the  coach  at  his  tail,"  continued  Pacey, 
looking  up,  and  again  addressing  Sponge  up  the  table. 

"  He  does?  replied  Soapey,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  company. 
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Pacey  didn't  know  bow  to  take  this ;  whether  as  a  "seU"  or  a  com- 
pliment to  his  own  wit  He  sat  for  a  few  seconds  grinning  and  staring 
like  a  fool ;  at  last,  after  gulping  down  a  bumper  of  claret,  he  again 
fixed  his  unmeaning  green  eyes  upon  Sponge,  and  exclaimed, 

"  111  challenge  your  horse,  Mr.  Sponge." 

A  burst  of  applause  followed  the  announcement,  for  it  was  evident 
that  amusement  was  in  store. 

"  Youll  w-A-a-fp-tf  t"  replied  Soapey,  staring,  and  pretending  igno- 
rance. 

"  III  challenge  your  hone,'9  repeated  Pacey  with  confidence,  and  in  a 
tone  that  stopped  the  murmur  of  conversation  that  yet  lingered,  and  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  company  on  himself. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  replied  Soapey,  pretending  astonishment. 

"Lor  bless  us!  why,  where  have  yon  lived  al  your  Kfet"  asked 


Pacey. 

"  Oh,  partly  in  one  ph 
"I  should  think  so,"  r 


place  and  partly  in  another,"  replied  Soapey. 
„ '  replied  Pacey,  with  a  look  of  compassion;  adding, 
in  an  under  tone,  "  a  good  deal  with  your  mother  I  should  think.9* 

u  If  you  could  get  that  horse  at  a  moderate  figure,"  whispered  Jack 
to  his  neighbour,  and  squinting  his  eyes  inside  out  as  he  spoke,  "he's 
well  worth  having." 

"The  beggar  won't  sell  him,"  muttered  Pacey,  who  was  fonder  of 
talking  about  buying  horses  than  of  buying  them. 

"On  yes,  he  will,*  replied  Jack;  "he  didn't  understand  what  you 
meant.  Mr.  Sponge,*'  said  he,  addressing  himself  slowly  and  distinctly 
up  the  table  to  our  hero— "  Mr.  Sponge,  my  friend  Mr.  Pacey  here  chal- 
lenges your  chestnut." 

Soapey  still  stared  in  well-feigned  astonishment. 

"Its  a  custom  we  have  in  this  country,"  continued  Jack,  looking,  as 
he  thought,  at  Soapey,  but  in  reality  squinting  most  frightfully  at  the 
sideboard. 

"  Do  yon  mean  he  wants  to  buy  him?"  asked  Soapey. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jack,  confidently. 

"No,  I  doiti,"  whispered  Pacey,  giving  Jack  a  kick  under  the  table. 
Pacey  had  not  drunk  sufficient  wine  to  be  rash. 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  Jack,  tartly,  "you  do  ;"  adding,  in  an  under  tone, 
"  leave  it  to  me,  man,  and  111  let  you  in  for  a  good  thing.  Yes,  Mr. 
Sponge,"  continued  he,  addressing  himself  to  our  hero,  "  Mr.  Paeey  fan- 
cies the  chestnut,  and  challenges  him." 

"  Why  doesn't  he  ask  the  price?"  replied  Soapey,  who  was  always 
ready  for  a  deal. 

"  Ah,  the  price  must  be  left  to  a  third  party,"  said  Jack.  "  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing  is  this,"  continued  he,  enlisting  the  aid  of  his  fingers 
to  illustrate  his  position:  "  Mr.  Pacey  here,"  said  he,  applying  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  to  the  thumb  of  the  left,  looking  earnestly  at 
Soapey,  but  in  reality  squinting  up  at  the  chandelier — "Mr.  Pacey  nere 
challenges  your  horse  Multum-m-somethin' — I  forget  what  you  said  you 
call  him,  but  the  nag  I  rode  to-day.  Well,  then,"  continued  Jack, 
"  you"  (demonstrating  Soapey  by  pressing  his  two  forefingers  together, 
and  holding  them  erect)  "accept  the  challenge,  but  can  challenge  any- 
thing Mr.  Pacey  has — a  horse,  dog,  chay,  gun — anything,  in  fact ;  and, 
having  fixed  on  something,  then  a  third  party*9  (who  Jack  represented  by 
cocking  up  his  thumb),  "any  one  you  like  to  name,  makes  the  award. 
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Well,  l^Tiag  agreed  npon  that  pMtyw  (J^dk  stiU  cocking  up  the  thumb 
to  represent  the  arbitrator),  "  he  says, '  Give  me  money.'  The  two  then, 
put,  say  half-a-crown  or  five  shinin's  each,  into  his  hand,  to  which  the 
arbitrator  adds  the  sane  sun  for  himself.  That  being  done,  the  arbt- 
ttator  says* '  Hands  in  pockets,  genTmen'  (Jack  diving  has  right  hand 
op  to  the  hilt  in  his  own).  "  If  this  be  an  award,  Mr.  Pacey's  horse 
gives  Mr.  Sponge's  hone  so  much — draw."  (Jack  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  and  laying  his  fist  on  the  table.)  "If  each  person's  hand  con- 
tains money,  it  is  an  award—it  is  a  deal;  and  the  arbitrator  sets  the 
half-crowns,  or  whatever  it  is,  lor  his  trouble;  so  that,  in  course,  he  has  & 
direct  interest  in  makin'  such  an  award  as  will  lead  to  a  deal.  New  do 
yon  mderstand?"  continued  Jack,  addressing  himself  earnestly  to  Soapey. 
« I  think  I  do,"  replied  Soapey,  who  had  been  at  the  game  pretty 


"Well,  then,"  continued  Jack,  reverting  to  his  original  position,  "my 
friend,  Mr.  Pacey  here,  challenges  your  chestnut." 

"No,  newer  mind"  muttered  Pacey,  neevishly,  in  an  under  tone, 
with  a>  fiown  on  his  face,  and  giving  Jack  a  dig  in  the  ribs  with  his 
elbow.  "  Never  mind,''  repeated  he;  I  don't  care  about  it—/  don't 
want  the  horse." 

"  But  I  do,"  growled  Jack ;  adding,  in  an  under  tone  also,  as  he 
stooped  for  his  napkin,  "  don't  spoil  sport,  man;  he's  as  good  a  horse 
as  ever  stepped ;  and  if  you'll  challenge  him,  I'll  stand  between  you  and 
danger." 

"  But  he  may  challenge  something  I  don't  want  to  part  with,"  ob- 
served Pacey. 

"  Then  you've  nothin'  to  do,"  replied  Jack,  "  but  bring  up  your  hand 
without  any  money  in  it." 

"Ah!  I  forgot,"  replied  Pacey,  who  did  not  like  not  to  appear  what 
he  called  "£y.'v  "  Well,  then,  I  challenge  your  chestnut!"  exclaimed 
he,  perking  up,  and  shouting  up  the  table  to  Soapey. 

"  Good !"  replied  Soapey.  "  I  challenge  your  watch  and  chain,  then," 
looking  at  Pacey's  chain-daubed  waistcoat 

u  Name  me  arbitrator,"  muttered  Jack,  as  he  again  stooped  for  his 

napkin , 

"  Who  shall  handicap  us  ?  Captain  Guano,  Mr.  Lumpleg,  or  who?" 
asked  Soapey. 

"  Suppose  we  say  Spraggon  ?— he  rode  the  horse  to-day,"  replied 
Pacey. 

"  Quite  agreeable,"  said  Soapey. 

"Now,  Jack!"  "Now,  Spraggon!"  " Now,  old  Solomon  1"  "Now, 
Doctor  Wiseman,"  resounded  from  different  parts  of  the  table.  ^ 

Jack  looked  solemn ;  and  diving  both  hands  into  his  breeches'  pockets, 
stack  out  his  legs  extensively  before  him. 

«  Give  me  money,"  said  he,  pompously.  They  each  handed  him 
htdf-ancrown ;  and  Jack  added  a  third  for  himself.  "  Mr.  Pacey  chal- 
lenges Mr.  Sponge's  chestnut  horse,  and  Mr.  Sponge  challenges  Mr. 
Pacey's  gold  watch,"  observed  Jack,  sententiously. 

"  Come,  old  Slowman,  go  on !"  exclaimed  Guano ;  adding,  u  have  you 
got  no  further  than  that  ? 

"Hurry  no  man's  cattle,"  replied  Jack,  tardy;  adding,  "you  may 
keep  a  donkey  yourself  some  day." 

"Mr.  Pacey  challenges  Mr.  Sponge's  chestnut  hone,"  repeated  Jack. 
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"How  old  is  the  chestnut,  Mr.  Sponge?"  added  he,  addressing  him- 
self to  Soapey. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  hardly  know,"  replied  Soapey;  "  he's  past  mark  of 
month;  hut  I  think  a  hunter's  age  has  very  little  to  do  with  his  worth.*9 

"  Who-y,  that  depends,"  rejoined  Jack,  blowing  out  his  cheeks,  and 
looking  as  pompous  as  possible—"  that  depends  a  good  deal  upon  how 
he's  been  used  in  his  youth." 

"  He's  about  nine,  I  should  say,"  observed  Sponge,  pretending  to  have 
been  calculating,  though,  in  reality,  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
horse's  age.  "  Say  nine,  or  rising  ten,  and  never  did  a  day's  work  till  he 
was  six, 

"  Indeed !"  said  Jack,  with  an  important  bow;  adding,  "  being  easy 
with  them  at  the  beginnin'  puts  on  a  deal  to  the  end.  Perfect  hunter,  I 
'spose?" 

"  Why  you  can  judge  of  that  yourself,"  replied  Soapey;  adding,  "  you 
have  ridden  him,  you  know." 

"  Perfect  hunter,  /  should  say,"  rejoined  Jack,  "  and  steady  at  his 
fences — don't  know  that  I  ever  rode  a  better  fencer.  Well,"  continued 
he,  having  apparently  pondered  all  that  over  in  his  mind,  "  I  must  trouble 
you  to  let  me  look  at  your  ticker,"  said  he,  turning  short  round  on  his 
neighbour. 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Pacey,  producing  a  fine  flash  watch  from  his  waist- 
coat-pocket, and  holding  it  to  Jack. 

"  The  chain's  included  in  the  challenge,  mind,"  observed  Soapey. 

"  In  course,"  said  Jack ;  "  it's  what  the  pawnbrokers  call  a  watch  with 
its  appurts."    (Jack  had  his  at  his  uncle's,  and  knew  the  terms  exactly.) 

"  It's  a  repeater,  mind,"  observed  Pacey,  taking  off  the  chain. 

"  The  chain's  heavy,"  said  Jack,  running  it  up  in  his  hand;  "  and 
here's  a  pistol-key  and  a  beautiful  pencil-case,  with  the  Pacey  crest  and 
motto,"  observed  Jack,  trying  to  decipher  the  latter.  "  If  it  had  been 
without  the  words,  whatever  they  are,"  said  he,  giving  up  the  attempt, 
"  it  would  have  been  worth  more,  but  the  gold's  fine,  and  a  new  stone 
can  easily  be  put  in." 

He  then  pulled  an  old  hunting-card  out  of  his  pocket,  and  proceeded  to 
make  sundry  calculations  and  estimates  in  pencil  on  the  back. 

"  Well  now,"  said  he,  at  length,  looking  up,  "  I  should  say,  such  a 
watch  as  that  and  appurts,"  holding  them  up,  "  couldn't  be  bought  in 
a  shop  under  eight-and-twenty  pund." 

"  It  cost  five-and-thirty,"  observed  Mr.  Pacey. 

"  Did  it !"  rejoined  Jack ;   adding,  "  then  you  were  done." 

Jack  then  proceeded  to  do  a  little  more  arithmetic,  during  which  pro* 
cess  Mr.  Pumngton  passed  the  wine  and  gave  as  a  toast— "Success  to  the 
handicap." 

"  Well,"  at  length,  said  Jack,  having  apparently  struck  a  balance, 
"  hands  in  pocket,  gentlemen.  If  this.is  an  award,  Mr.  Pacey 's  gold  watch 
and  appurts  gives  Mr.  Sponge's  chesnut  horse  seventy  golden  sovereigns. 
Show  money,"  said  Jack  to  Pacey,  in  a  whisper,  adding  "  I'll  stand  the 
shot." 

"Stop!"  roared  Guano,  "do  either  of  you  sport  your  hand?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Pacey,  coolly. 

"  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Sponge. 

"  Hold  hard,  then,  gentlemen !"  roared  Jack,  getting  excited.  "  Hold 
hard,  gentlemen !"  repeated  he,  just  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  roaring  at 
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the  troublesome  customers  in  Lord  Scamperdale's  field ;  "  Mr.  Pacey  and 
Mr.  Sponge  both  sport  their  hands." 

"  Fll  lay  a  guinea  Paeey  doesn't  hold  money/'  exclaimed  Guano. 

"  Done !"  exclaimed  Parson  Blossomnose. 

"  111  bet  it  does,"  observed  Charley  Slapp. 

"  I'll  take  yon,"  replied  Mr.  Miller. 

Then  the  hubbub  of  betting  commenced,  and  raged  with  fury  for  a 
short  time ;  some  betting  sovereigns,  some  half-sovereigns,  others  half- 
crowns  and  shillings,  as  to  whether  the  hands  of  one  or  both  held 
money. 

Givers  and  takers  being  at  length  accommodated,  perfect  silence 
at  length  reigned,  and  all  eyes  turned  upon  the  doubled  fists  of  the 
respective  champions. 

Jack  having  adjusted  his  great  tortoiseshell-rimmed  spectacles,  and  put 
on  a  most  consequential  air,  inquired,  like  a  gambling-house  keeper,  if 
they  were  "  All  done"— had  ail  "made  their  game?"  And  "Yes!  yes! 
yes !"  resounded  from  all  quarters. 

"Then,  gentlemen,"  said  Jack,  addressing  Pacey  and  Sponge,  who  still 
kept  their  closed  hands  on  the  table—"  show  /" 

At  the  word,  their  hands  opened,  and  each  held  money. 

"  A  deal !  a  deal !  a  deal  I"  resounded  through  the  room,  accompanied 
with  clapping  of  hands,  thumping  of  the  table,  and  dancing  of  glasses. 
"You  owe  me  a  guinea,"  exclaimed  one.  "I  want  half  a  sovereign  of 
you,"  roared  another.  "  Here's  my  half-crown,"  said  a  third,  handing 
one  across  the  table  to  the  fortunate  winner.  A  general  settlement  took 
place,  m  the  midst  of  which  the  "  watch  and  appurts'*  were  handed  to 
Mr.  Sponge. 

"  We'll  drink  Mr.  Pacey's  health,"  said  Mr.  Puffington,  helping  himself 
to  a  bumper,  and  passing  the  lately  replenished  decanters.  "  He's  done 
the  thing  like  a  sportsman,  and  deserves  to  have  luck  with  his  deal.  Your 
good  health,  Mr.  Pacey  1"  continued  he,  addressing  himself  specifically  to 
our  friend,  "  and  luck  to  your  horse." 

"  Your  good  health,  Mr.  Pacey — your  good  health,  Mr.  Pacey — your 
good  health,  Mr.  Pacey,"  then  followed  in  the  various  intonations  that 
mark  the  feelings  of  the  speaker  towards  the  toastee,  as  the  bottles  passed 
round  the  table. 

The  excitement  seemed  to  have  given  fresh  zest  to  the  wine,  and  those 
who  had  been  shirking,  or  filling  on  heel-taps,  now  began  filling  bumpers, 
while  those  who  always  filled  bumpers  now  filled  them  to  overflowing. 

There  is  something  about  horse-dealing  that  seems  to  interest  every 
one.  Conversation  took  a  brisk  turn,  and  nothing  but  the  darkness  of  the 
night  prevented  their  having  the  horse  out  and  trying  him.  The  transfer 
seemed  to  have  invested  the  animal  with  somewhat  supernatural  charms, 
and  those  who  in  general  oared  nothing  about  horses  wanted  to  have  a 
sight  of  him. 

Toasting  having  commenced,  as  usual  it  was  proceeded  with.  Sponge's 
health  followed  that  of  Mr.  Pacey's,  Mr.  Puffington  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  proposing  it,  of  expressing  the  gratification 
it  afforded  himself  and  all  true  sportsmen  to  see  so  distinguished  a  cha- 
racter in  the  country ;  and  he  concluded  by  hoping  that  the  diminution  of 
his  stud  would  not  interfere  with  the  length  of  his  visit — a  toast  that  was 
drunk  with  great  applause. 

Mr.  Sponge  replied  by  saying,  "  That  he  certainly  had  not  intended 
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parting  with  his  horse,  though  one  more  or  leas  wm  neither  here  nor 
there,  especially  in  these  railway  times,  when  a  man  had  nothing  to  de. 
but  take  a  halt-guinea's  worth  of  electric  wire  and  have  another  horse  in 
less  than  no  time ;  but  Mr.  Pacey  haying  taken  a  fancy  to  the  hone,  he 
had  been  more  accommodating  to  him  than  he  had  to  his  Mend,  Mr. 
Spraggon,  if  he  would  allow  him  to  call  him  so  (Jack  squinted  and 
bowed  assent),  who,"  continued  Mr.  Sponge,  "  had  in  yain  attempted 
that  morning  to  get  him  to  put  a  price  upon  him-* 

"  Very  true"  whisnered  Jack  to  Pacey,  with  a  feel  of  the  elbow  in  his 
ribs,  adding,  in  an  under  tone,  "  the  beggar  doesn't  think  I've  got  him  in. 
spite  of  him,  though." 

"The  horse,"  Mr.  Sponge  continued,  "wm  an  undeniable  good  'on, 
and  he  wished  Mr.  Pacey  joy  of  his  bargain." 

This  venture  haying  been,  so  successful,  others  attempted  similar  means, 
appointing  Mr.  Spraggon  the  arbitrator.  Captain  Guano  challenged 
Mr.  Fogo's  phaeton,  while  Mr.  Fogo  retaliated  upon  the  captain's  chestnut 
horse ;  but  the  captain  did  not  hold  money  to  the  award.  Blossomnoae- 
dballenged  Mr.  Miller's  pig ;  but  the  latter  could  not  be  induced  to  claim 
anything  of  the  worthy  rector's  for  Mr.  Spraggon  to  exercise  his  ap- 
praising talents  upon.  After  an  evening  of  much  noise  and  confusion, 
the  wine-heated  party  at  last  broke  up— the  staying  company  retiring  to 
their  couches,  and  die  outlying  ones  finding  their  ways  home  as  best  they 
could. 

Chaptbe  XLV. 

THE  MORNING'S  REFLECTIONS. 

When  Mr.  Peter  Pacey  awoke  in  the  morning  he  had  a  very  bad 
headache,  and  his  temples  throbbed  as  if  the  veins  would  burst  their 
bounds.  The  first  thing  that  recalled  the  actual  position  of  afiairs  to  his 
mind  was  feeling  under  the  pillow  lor  his  watch — a  fruitless  search,  that 
ended  in  recalling  a  smattering  of  the  overnight's  proceedings. 

Pacey  liked  a  cheap  flash,  and  when  elated  with  wine  might  be  betrayed 
into  indiscretions  that  his  soberer  moments  were  proof  against  Indeed, 
among  youths  of  his  own  age  he  was  reckoned  rattier  a  sharp  hand ;  and 
it  was  the  vanity  of  associating  with  men,  and  wishing  to  appear  a  match 
for  them,  that  occasionally  brought  him  into  trouble.  In  a  general  way, 
he  was  a  very  cautious  youth. 

He  now  lay  tumbling  and  tossing  about  in  bed,  and  fittle  by  little  he 
laid  together  the  outline  of  the  evening's  proceedings,  beginning  with  his 
challenging  Mr.  Sponge's  chestnut,  and  ending  with  the  resignation  of  his 
watch  and  chain.  He  thought  he  was  a  great  ass  to  have  done  anything 
of  the  sort  He  Adn't  want  the  horse,  not  he.  What  should  he  do  with 
him  ?  he  had  one  more  than  ha  wanted  as  it  was.  Then,  paying  lor  hm 
seventy  sovereigns !  confound  it,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  most  in* 
convenient — indeed,  he  couldn't  do  it,  so  there  was  an  end  of  it.  The 
facilities  of  carrying  out  after-dinner  transactions  frequently  vanish  with 
the  morning's  sun.  So  it  was  with  Mr.  Pacey.  Then  he  began  to  think 
how  to  get  out  of  it.  Should  he  tell  Mr.  Sponge  candidly  the  state  of  his 
finances,  and  trust  to  his  generosity  for  lettmghimoff  ?  Was  Mr.  Sponge 
a  likely  man  to  do  it?  He  thought  he  was.  But  then,  would  he  blab ? 
He  thought  he  would,  and  that  would  blow  him  among  those  by  whom 
he  wished  to  be  thought  knowing — a  man  not  to  be  done.  Altogether  he 
was  very  much  perplexed :  seventy  pounds  waaa  vast  deal  of  money;  and 
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then  there  was  his  watch  gone  too !  a  hundred  and  more  altogether.  He 
must  have  been  drunk  to  do  it — very  drunk,  he  should^say ;  and  then  he 
began  to  think  whether  he  had  not  better  treat  it  as  an  after-dinner  frolic, 
ana  pretend  to  forget  all  about  it.     That  seemed  very  feasible. 

All  at  once  it  occurred  to  him  that  Mr.  Spraggon  was  the  pur- 
chaser, and  that  he  was  only  a  middle-man.  His  headache  forsook  him 
for  the  moment,  and  he  felt  a  new  man.  It  was  clearly  the  case,  and 
hit  by  bit  he  recollected  all  about  it.  How  Jack  had  told  him  to  chal- 
lenge the  horse,  and  he  would  stand  to  the  bargain;  how  he  had  whis- 
pered hhn  (Pacey)  to  name  him  (Jack)  arbitrator;  and  how  he  had 
done  so,  and  Jack  had  made  the  award.  Then  he  began  to  think  that 
the  horse  must  be  a  good  one,  as  Jack  would  not  set  too  high  a  price 
on  him,  seeing  that  he  was  the  purchaser.  Then  he  wondered  that  he 
had  put  enough  on  to  induce  Sponge  to  sell  him :  that  rather  puzzled 
has.  He  lay  a  long  time  tossing,  and  proing  and  conning,  without  being 
able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter.  At  last  he 
rang  his  bell,  and  finding  it  was  eight  o'clock  he  got  up,  and  proceeded 
to  dress  himself;  which  operation  being  accomplished,  he  sought  Jack's 
room,  to  have  a  little  confidential  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject, 
and  arrange  about  paying  for  the  horse,  without  letting  out  who  was  the 
purchaser. 

Jack  was  snoring,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  grizzly  head 
enveloped  in  a  great  cotton  nightcap.  The  noise  of  Pacey  entering 
awoke  him. 

"  Well,  old  boy,"  growled  he,  turning  over  as  soon  as  he  saw  who  it 
was,  "  what  are  you  up  to?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,''  replied  Mr.  Pacey,  in  a  careless  sort  of  tone. 

"  Then  make  yourself  scarce,  or  111  baptise  you  in  a  way  you  won't 
like,*  growled  Jack,  diving  under  the  bedclothes. 

u  Oh,  why  I  just  wanted  to  have — have  half-a-dozen  words  with  you 
about  our  last  night's"  (ha — hem — haw  !)  "  handicap,  yon  know — about 
the  horse  you  know." 

u  About  the  ie-h-a-*c-tf*  drawled  Jack,  as  if  perfectly  ignorant  of 
what  Pacey  was  talking  about. 

"  About  the  horse,  you  know — about  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge's  horse,  you 
know — that  you  got  me  to  challenge  for,  you  know,1'  stammered  Pacey. 

"  Oh,  d — n  it,  the  chap's  drunk,"  growled  Jack  aloud  to  himself ; 
adding  to  Pacey,  ayou  shouldn't  get  up  so  soon,  man." 

Pacey  stood  nonplussed. 

"  Don't  you  remember,  Mr.  Spraggon,"  at  last  asked  he,  after  watch- 
ing the  tassel  of  Jack's  cap  peeping  above  the  bedclothes,  •"  what  took 
place  last  night,  you  know?  You  asked  me  to  get  you  Mr.  Sponge's 
chestnut,  and  you  know  I  did,  you  know."   - 

"  Hoot,  lad,  disperse  /—get  out  of  this!'1  exclaimed  Jack,  starting  his 
great  red  face  above  the  bedclothes,  and  squinting  frightfully  at  Pacey. 

u  Well,  my  dear  friend,  but  you  did,"  observed  Pacey,  soothingly. 

"  Nonsense!"  replied  Jack,  again  ducking  under. 

Pacey  stood  staring. 

"  Come !"  exclaimed  Jack,  again  starting  up,  "  cut  your  stick !— be 
off! — make  yourself  scarce  1 — give  your  nags  a  gallop,  in  short! — don't 
be  after  disturbing  a  genTman's  rest  in  this  way." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Spraggon,"  resumed  Pacey,  in  the  same  gentle 
tone,  •'  you  surely  forget  what  you  asked  me  to  do." 
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"  I  do"  said  Jack,  firmly. 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear  Mr.  Spraggon,  if  you'll  have  the  kindness  to 
recollect — to  consider— to  reflect  on  what  passed,  you'll  surely  remember 
commissioning  me  to  challenge  Mr.  Sponge's  horse  for  you?" 

"  Me  /"  exclaimed  Jack,  bouncing  up  in  bed,  and  squinting  furiously. 
"MeT  repeated  he;  "impossible.  How  could  /  do  such  a  thing? 
Why,  I  handicap'd  him,  man,  for  you,  man." 

"  You  told  me,  for  all  that,"  replied  Mr.  Pacey,  with  a  jerk  of  the  head. 

"  Oh,  by  G — -d  !'*  exclaimed  Jack,  taking  his  cap  by  the  tassel,  and 
twisting  it  off  his  head,  "  that  won't  do !-— downright  impeachment  of 
one's  integrity.  Oh,  by  G— d!  that  won't  do!*'  motioning  as  if  he  was 
going  to  bounce  out  of  bed ;  "  can't  stand  that — impeach  one's  integrity, 
you  know,  better  take  one's  life,  you  know.  Life  without  honour's 
no  thin',  you  know." 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you,  I  didn't  mean  anything  of  that  sort,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Pacey,  frightened  at  Jack's  vehemence,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
now  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  flourished  his  nightcap  about.  "  Oh,  I 
assure  you,  I  didn't  mean  anything  of  that  sort,"  repeated  he,  "  only  I 
thought  perhaps  you  mightn  t  recollect  all  that  had  passed ;  and  if  we 
were  to  talk  matters  quietly  over,  by  putting  that  and  that  together,  we 
might  assist  each  other,  and " 

"  Oh,  by  Jove !"  interrupted  Jack,  dashing  his  nightcap  against  the 
bedpost,  "  too  late  for  anything  of  that  sort,  sir — downright  impeach- 
ment of  one's  integrity,  sir — must  be  settled  another  way,  sir." 

"  But,  I  assure  you,  you  mistake !"  exclaimed  Pacey. 

"  D — n  your  mistakes,"  interrupted  Jack;  u  there's  no  mistake  in  the 
matter.  You've  regrlarly  impeached  my  integrity — blood  of  the  Sprag- 
gons  won't  stand  that.  '  Death  before  dishonour  P  "  shouted  he,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  flourishing  his  nightcap  over  his  head,  and  then  dashing 
it  on  to  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"What's  the  matter?— what's  the  matter?— what's  the  matter?"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Sponge,  rushing  through  the  door  that  connected  his  bed- 
room with  the  dressing-room  in  which,  we  said  before,  Jack  slept. 
"  What's  the  matter?"  repeated  he,  placing  himself  between  the  bed  in 
which  Jack  now  sat  upright,  squinting  his  eyes  inside  out,  and  where 
Mr.  Pacey  stood. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Sponge !"  exclaimed  Jack,  clasping  his  raised  hands  in 
thankfulness,  "  I'm  so  glad  you're  here ! — I'm  so  thankful  you're  come ! 
I've  been  insulted! — oh,  goodness,  how  I've  been  insulted!"  added  he, 
throwing  himself  back  in  the  bed,  as  if  thoroughly  overcome  with  his 
feelings. 

"  Well,  but  what's  the  matter?— what  is  it  all  about?"  asked  Sponge, 
coolly,  having  a  pretty  good  guess  what  it  was. 

"  Never  was  so  insulted  in  my  life !"  ejaculated  Jack,  from  under  the 
bedclothes 

"  Well,  but  what  is  it?"  repeated  Sponge,  appealing  to  Pacey,  who 
stood  as  pale  as  ashes. 

"  Oh!  nothing,"  replied  he; "  quite  a  mistake;  Mr.  Spraggon  misunder- 
stood me  altogether." 

"  Mistake !  There's  no  mistake  in  the  matter !"  exclaimed  Jade,  appear  - 
ing  again  on  the  surface  like  an  otter ;  "  you  gave  me  the  lie  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff." 
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"  Indeed  S"  observed  Mr.  Sponge,  drawing  in  his  breath  and  raising  his 
eyebrows  right  up  into  the  roof  of  his  head    "  Indeed !"  repeated  he. 

"No;  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  assure  you,"  asserted  Mr.  Pacey. 

"Must  have  satisfaction !"  exclaimed  Jack,  again  diving  under  the  bed- 
clothes. 

"  Well,  but  let  us  hear  how  matters  stand,"  said  Mr.  Sponge,  coolly, 
as  Jack's  grizzling  head  disappeared. 

"  You'll  be  my  second,"  growled  he,  from  under  them. 

"  Oh !  seconds  be  hanged,"  retorted  Sponge.  "  You've  nothing  to  fight 
about ;  Mr.  Pacey  says  he  didn't  mean  anything,  that  you  misunderstood 
him,  and  wbat  more  can  a  man  want?" 

"  Just  so,"  replied  Mr.  Pacey — "just  so.  I  assure  you  I  never  intended 
the  slightest  imputation  on  Mr.  Spraggon." 

"  Fm  sure  not,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge. 

a  H-u~m-p-h,"  grunted  Jack  from  under  the  bedclothes,  like  a  sow 
in  the  straw.  Not  showing  any  disposition  to  appear  on  the  surface  again, 
Mr.  Sponge,  after  standing  a  second  or  two,  gave  a  jerk  of  his  head  to  Mr. 
Pacey,  and  forthwith  conducted  him  into  his  own  room,  shutting  the  door 
between  Mr.  Spraggon  and  him. 

Mr.  Sponge  then  inquired  into  matters,  kindly  sympathising  with  Mr. 
Pacey,  who  he  was  certain  never  meant  anything  disrespectful  to  Mr. 
Spraggon,  who,  Mr.  Sponge  thought,  seemed  rather  quick  at  taking 
offence;  though,  doubtless,  as  Mr.  Sponge  observed,  "a  man  was  per- 
fectly right  in  being  tenacious  of  his  integrity,"  a  position  that  he  illus- 
trated by  a  familiar  passage  from  Shakspeare,  about  stealing  a  purse  and 
stealing  trash,  &c. 

Emboldened  by  his  kindness,  Mr.  Pacey  then  got  Mr.  Sponge  on  to 
talk  about  the  horse  of  which  he  had  become  the  unwilling  possessor — 
the  renowned  chestnut,  or  Multum  in  Pavo. 

Mr.  Sponge  spoke  like  a  very  prudent,  conscientious  man ;  said  that 
really  it  was  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  about  a  horse  ;  that  what  suited 
one  man  might  not  suit  another — that  he  considered  Multum  in  Pavo  a 
very  good  horse ;  indeed,  that  he  wouldn't  have  parted  with  him  if  he 
hadn't  more  than  he  wanted,  and  the  cream  of  the  season  had  passed 
without  his  meeting  with  any  of  those  casualties  that  rendered  the  reten- 
tion of  an  extra  horse  or  two  desirable.  Altogether,  he  gave  Mr.  Pacey 
to  understand  that  he  held  him  to  his  bargain.  Having  thanked  him  for 
his  great  kindness,  and  got  an  order  on  the  groom  (Mr.  Leather)  to  have 
the  horse  out,  Mr.  Pacey  took  his  departure  to  the  stable,  and  Sponge 
having  summoned  his  neighbour  Mr.  Spraggon  from  his  bed,  the  two 
proceeded  to  a  passage  window  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  stable-yard. 

Mr.  Pacey  presently  went  swaggering  across,  cracking  his  jockey  whip 
against  his  leg,  followed  by  Mr.  Leather,  with  a  saddle  on  his  shoulder 
and  a  bridle  in  his  hand. 

"  He'd  better  keep  his  whip  quiet,"  observed  Mr.  Sponge,  with  a  shake 
of  his  head,  as  he  watched  Pacey's  movements. 

"  The  beggar  thinks  he  can  ride  anything,"  observed  Jack. 

"  He'll  find  his  mistake  out  just  now,"  replied  Soapey. 

Presently  the  stable-door  opened,  and  the  horse  stepped  slowly  and 
quietly  out,  looking  blooming  and  bright  after  his  previous  day's  gallop. 
Pacey  running  his  eyes  over  his  clean  muscular  legs  and  finely-shaped 
form,  thought  he  hadn't  done  so  far  amiss  after  all.  Leather  stood  at  the 
horse's  head  whistling  and  soothing  him,  feeling  anything  but  the  easy 
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cortfinWe  that  Mr.  Pacey  exhibited.  Putting  his  whip  under  his  arm, 
Pacey  just  walked  up  to  the  horse,  and,  placing  the  powt  of  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  hoisted  himself  on  by  the  mane,  without  deigning  to  take 
hold  of  the  reins.  Having  soused  himself  into  the  saddle  he  then  began 
feeling"  the  stirrups. 

"How  are  they  for  length,  sir?"  asked  Leather,  with  a  hitch  of  his 
hand  to  his  forehead. 

"  They'll  do,"  replied  Paoey,  in  a  tone  of  indifference,  gathering  up 
the  reins,  and  applying  his  left  heel  to  the  horse's  aide,  while  he  gave  him 
a  touch  of  the  whip  on  the  other.  The  horse  gave  a  wince,  and  a  hitch 
np  behind ;  as  much  as  to  say,  "  If  yon  do  that  again  I'll  kick  in  right 
earnest,"  and  then  walked  quietly  out  of  the  yard. 

"  I  took  the  fiery  edge  off  him  yesterday,  I  think,"  observed  Jack,  as 
he  watched  the  horse's  leisurely  movements. 

"  Not  bo  sure  of  that,"  replied  Sponge;  adding,  as  he  left  the  passage 
window,  "  he'll  be  trying  him  in  the  park  ;  let's  go  and  see  him  from  my 
window* 

Accordingly,  our  friends  placed  themselves  at  one,  and  presently  the 
clash  of  a  gate  announced  that  Mr.  Sponge  was  right  in  his  speculation. 
In  another  second  the  horse  and  rider  appeared  in  sight, — the  horse 
going  much  at  his  ease,  but  Mr.  Paoey  preparing  himself  for  action.  He 
began  working  the  bridle  and  kicking  his  side,  to  get  him  into  a  canter; 
an  exertion  that  produced  quite  a  contrary  effect,  for  the  animal 
slackened  his  pace  as  Pacey's  efforts  increased.  When,  however,  he  took 
his  whip  from  under  his  arm,  the  horse  darted  right  up  into  the  air,  and 
plunging  down  again,  with  one  convulsive  effort  shot  Mr.  Pacey  several 
yards  over  his  head,  knocking  his  head  clean  through  his  hat  The 
brute  then  began  to  graze,  as  if  nothing  particular  had  happened.  This 
easy  indifference,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  neighbourhood ;  for  no 
sooner  was  Mr.  Pacey  floored  than  there  was  such  a  rush  of  grooms,  and 
helpers,  and  footmen,  and  gardeners, — to  say  nothing  of  women, — from 
all  parts  of  the  grounds,  as  must  have  made  it  very  agreeable  to  him  to 
know  how  he  had  been  watched.  One  picked  him  up, — another  his  hat- 
crown, — a  third  his  whip, — a  fourth  his  gloves, — while  Margaret,  the 
housemaid,  rushed  to  the  rescue  with  her  private  bottle  of  sal  volatile, 
and  John,  the  under-butler,  began  to  extricate  him  from  the  new- 
fashioned  neckcloth  he  had  made  of  his  hat. 

Though  our  friend  was  a  good  deal  shook  by  the  fell,  the  injury  to  his 
body  was  trifling  compared  to  that  done  to  his  mind.  Being  kicked  off  a 
horse  was  an  indignity  he  had  never  calculated  upon.  Moreover,  it  was 
done  in  such  a  masterly  manner  as  clearly  showed  it  could  be  repeated  at 
pleasure.  In  addition  to  which,  everybody  laughs  at  a  man  that  is  kicked 
off  All  these  considerations  rushed  to  his  mind,  and  made  him  deter- 
mine not  to  brook  the  mirth  of  the  guests  as  well  as  the  servants. 

Accordingly,  he  borrowed  a  hat  and  started  off  home,  and  seeking  his 
guardian,  Major  Screwdriver,  confided  to  him  the  position  of  affairs.  The 
major,  who  was  a  man  of  the  world,  forthwith  commenced  a  negotiation 
with  Mr.  Sponge,  who,  after  a  good  deal  of  haggling,  at  length,  as  a  great 
favour,  consented  to  take  fifty  pounds  to  rescind  the  bargain,  accompany- 
ing his  kindness  by  telling  the  major  to  advise  his  ward  never  to  dabble 
in  horseflesh  after  dinner;  a  piece  of  advice  that  we  also  very  respectfully 
tender  to  our  juvenile  leaders* 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  exhibition  comes  oat  well  this  year, — not,  perhaps,  darting  forth 
anything  remarkably  conspicuous, — but  the  best  men  have  all  done  their 
utmost  to  preserve  a  level  that  has  not  much  varied  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  new  artists,  who  first  made  their  appearance,  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  first  rose  into  eminence  during  the  period  to  which  we  more 
particularly  refer,  have  now  established  themselves  as  permanent  contri- 
butors, and  no  longer  give  a  new  feature  to  the  collection. 

In  diffusing  an  ambition  for  the  epic  and  historical,  the  exhibitions  that 
took  place  for  successive  years  at  Westminster  Hall,  encouraged  by  the 
smiles  and  boons  of  government,  no  doubt  exercised  an  important  influence. 
Mr.  Armitage, — an  artist  of  grand  large  views,  and  whose  grand  large 
woman,  "  Aholibah,"  with  her  decidedly  Oriental  (ace  and  circumstance, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  works  in  the  collection, — may  be  aptly  termed 
a  child  of  Westminster  Hall.  Yes, — really  a  striking  work, — that "  Aholi- 
bah." There  is  an  intensity  in  the  admiration  with  which  the  Eastern 
beauty  regards  the  depicted  men  of  Nineveh ;  a  worship  that  seems  oddly 
devoted  to  the  sth%  straight  forms, — which  has  about  it  a  character  quite 
unique ;  and  the  Oriental  furniture  and  ornaments  are  highly  effective 
applications  of  a  knowledge  recently  made  general.  Another  child  of 
Westminster  Hall  is  Mr.  Watts,  who,  in  his  severe  "  Good  Samaritan," 
still  adheres  to  his  Florentine  hatred  of  colour,  and  even  carries  his 
peculiar  manner  into  a  portrait 

Even  where  the  artists  are  of  an  older  date  than  the  government  in- 
fluence in  question,  it  may  be  traced  in  their  present  tendencies.  For  a 
long  time  the  larger  historical  was  left  untouched  by  Mr.  Maclise,  but 
now  he  chiefly  delights  in  imposing  significant  allegories.  His  figure  of 
*  Justice,99  with  her  attendant  appliances,  is  a  fine  instance  of  simple  and 
eloquent  composition,  visible  in  Trafalgar-square  to  those  who  cannot  see 
the  fresco  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Cope  also  brings  into  the  Royal 
Academy  his  coloured  sketches  for  the  frescoes  in  the  same  illustrious 
edifice. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Pickersgill  is  growing  ambitious.  As  a  bold,  natural  colourist 
of  flesh,  he  has  hitherto  chiefly  confined  himself  to  small  illustrations  of 
Spenser,  and  such  like  chivalric  dreamers,  and  has  pictorially  represented 
knights  clad  in  armour,  attended  by  nymphs  clad  in  the  least  possible  dra- 
pery. There  has  always  been  something  peculiar  in  the  sparkle  of  Pickers- 
gill's  dark  armour.  This  year  he  gets  large.  The  knight  swells  into  a 
sleeping  Samson,  the  nymph  expands  to  a  gigantic  Dalilah,  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  voluptuous  beauty,  with,  however,  more  of  the  repelling 
than  the  alluring  in  the  expression  of  her  brow.  Mr.  Frost  is  a  more 
timid  worshipper  of  the  nude ;  his  flesh  is  very  white,  and  very  soft,  and 
rery  polished, — with  none  of  the  splash  of  Etty,  of  whom,  oy-the-by, 
-we  have  a  reminiscence  in  the  present  exhibition,  in  the  shape  of  a 
female  bust.  Mr.  G.  Patten  should  be  mentioned  as  another  painter  of 
Venetian  propensities  :  he  is  a  bold,  effective  colourist ;  bnt  his  faces  are 
trivial. 

In  antagonism  to  the  lovers  of  colour,  who  revel  in  rotundity  of  flesh, 
we  may  place  the  class,  growing  more  numerous  every  year,  who  have  a 
pious  feeling  in  favour  of  the  flat,  and  seem  to  pass  a  smoothing 
iron  over  all  sensual  luxuriance.  To  find  an  ultra-type  of  the  school,  we 
must  go  to  the  National  Institution,  and  admire  Mr.  Rosetti's  "  Annun- 
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ciatioD," — grand  from  its  abhorrence  of  solidity.  Mr.  W.  C.  T.  Dobson 
is  no  bad  artist  of  the  school,  and  his  highly-finished  and  expressive 
pictures  on  sacred  subjects  are  distinguished  by  their  beauties  and  defects. 
The  young  artist,  Mr.  Millais,  also  moves  in  this  track,  adding  to  a  love  of 
the  flat  a  worship  of  the  unbeautiful  in  the  human  countenance:  but 
there  is  great  character  and  expression  in  this  young  man's  works ;  his 
conceptions  are  quite  his  own ;  he  sets  about  his  task  fearlessly ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  artist  from  whom  we  have  a  greater  right  to  expect 
great  things  than  from  Mr.  Millais. 

A  dog,  whose  singular  virtue,  shown  by  his  begging  attitude,  has  earned 
him  the  honourable  title  of  "  Good  Doggie,"  and  a  Highland  illustration 
of  the  "  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep,"  are  the  most  characteristic  works  of 
Edwin  Landseer.  Less  to  our  taste  is  the  scene  at  Waterloo  with  the 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  is  too  divisible  into  distinct  halves 
to  be  satisfactory  as  a  composition.  Mr.  C.  Landseer  has  a  very  pretty 
picture  of  &sop  in  his  cottage  surrounded  by  his  favourite  animals.  It  is 
a  peculiar  individuality,  aptly  symbolized. 

Mr.  Eastlake  still  revels  in  his  ivory  manipulation,  and  his  "  Good  Sa- 
maritan," with  its  melting  softness,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  same  ver- 
sion by  Mr.  Watts.  With  all  the  effeminacy  of  Mr.  Eastlake's  interpre- 
tations, the  eye  loves  to  dwell  on  them.  The  artist  has  certainly  worked 
his  own  principle  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Mr.  Poole,  who 
depicts  Job  receiving  bad  news  from  a  messenger,  is  powerful  as  usual, 
with  his  strange  figures  placed  in  startling  speaking  attitudes. 

In  the  genre  and  smaller  historical  department,  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
highly  cultivated  talent— a  host  of  men  who  have  a  keen  knowledge  of 
expression,  a  nice  feeling  for  combination  of  colour,  and  a  great  aptness 
for  representing  the  materials  and  details  of  costume.  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward, 
albeit  a  little  hard  in  his  colour,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  class. 
"  James  II.  receiving  the  News  of  William's  Arrival/'  is  in  his  best  style. 
The  unfortunate  king  is  sick  with  anxiety,  and  the  mingled  curiosity  and 
dissimulation  of  the  courtiers  is  admirably  portrayed.  In  managing  a 
great  number  of  figures,  so  that  each  performs  his  proper  office  in  telling 
the  story,  there  are  few  artists  who  can  equal  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward.  Mr. 
Frith  is  a  highly-finished  illustrator  of  conventional  life,  and  his  "  Sancho 
relating  the  Tale  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess,"  is  a  most  felicitous  treatment 
of  a  subject  that  never  grows  old.  The  amiable  duchess,  the  dignified 
duke,  the  tall  gaunt  knight,  and  the  short  stumpy  squire,  are  personages 
whom  every  artist  seems  to  seize  on  with  avidity.  Mr.  Elmore,  Mr.  Egg, 
and  Mr.  Redgrave,  are  all  good  men  of  this  class ;  then  there  is  Mr. 
Frank  Stone,  than  whom  none  can  tell  a  tale  more  amiably ;  and  last, 
not  least,  there  is  Mr.  Leslie,  whose  scene  from  "  Tom  Jones"  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  things  in  the  gallery.  The  hero  is  showing  Sophia  Western 
her  own  likeness  in  the  looking-glass,  and  there  is  something  so  pleasing 
and  good-humoured  in  the  faces  of  the  youthful  pair,  something  so  neat 
and  smart  in  their  attire,  that  nothing  could  be  more  complete.  The 
novels  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  are  not  generally  sought  by  artists  with 
the  same  avidity  as  "Don  Quixote"  or  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield:*'  but 
Mr.  Leslie  has  a  remarkable  affection  for  them,  and  shows  a  talent  quite 
his  own,  in  using  them  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  life  and  character. 
The  mind  of  Mr.  Leslie  is  essentially  elegant,  and  the  coarse  personages 
of  the  old  novels  gain  from  his  hand  a  grace  which  is  entirely  his  own. 
'Tr.  Maclise  is  not  so  completely  devoted  to  frescoes  and  high  art  as  to 
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neglect  those  pleasant  subjects  in  which  he  gained  so  many  early  laurels, 
and  he  tells  the  old-told  tale  of  the  "  Gross  of  Green  Spectacles,"  with 
his  usual  character  and  humour. 

Mr.  Turner,  who  quotes  that  never-to-be-forgotten  MS.,  the  "  Fal- 
lacies of  Hope,"  with  a  freedom  which  is  quite  edifying,  when  we 
reflect  that  he  is  about  the  most  successful  man  in  his  profession,  lets  off 
fireworks  of  brilliancy,  which  dazzle  all  beholders,  and  perplex  those  who 
would  endeavour  to  reduce  the  nebulous  glories  into  distinct,  definite  form. 
We  learn  that  a  portion  of  the  said  "  Fallacies  of  Hope"  is  devoted  to  the 
story  of  Dido  and  JEneas,  and  we  fancy  that,  amid  the  human  masses  in 
front,  we  occasionally  catch  something  like  a  queen,  while  we  are  content 
to  take  certain  shining  rectilinear  masses  at  the  back  for  representations 
of  Carthage.  Tet  so  great  are  the  qualities  of  Turner,  so  unique  is  his 
management  of  colours,  that  it  has  become  obsolete  to  laugh  at  his  eccen- 
tricities, and  he  has  long  been  allowed  to  go  on  his  own  way,  amid  increas- 
ing tributes  of  admiration.  We  would  counsel  the  uninitiated  spectator 
who  is  puzzled  by  the  glittering  confusion,  to  step  back  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  picture,  and  observe  how  the  whole  resolves  itself  into  various 
degrees  of  distance, — so  that  a  sort  of  charmness — mind,  a  Turnerian 
charmness  after  all — results  from  the  apparently  shapeless  mass.  There 
is  something  in  the  effect  of  the  settling  down  of  the  first  manifestation 
which  is  indescribably  curious.  Then,  if  any  one  wishes  to  know  what 
Mr.  Turner  was  before  he  betook  himself  to  his  red  and  yellow  dreams,  let 
him  walk  into  Mr.  Grundy's  shop  in  Regent-street,  and  there  he  will  see 
the  view  of  the  "  Trossachs" — a  masterpiece  of  simplicity,  grandeur,  and 
distinctness. 

Mr.  Stanfield  is  still  as  great  as  ever  with  his  clear,  transparent  land- 
scapes,— pervious  from  the  foreground  to  the  background  without  a  hitch 
of  obscurity.  Mr.  Creswick  still  carefully  places  his  masses  of  angular 
stones  in  the  foreground,  serving,  as  it  were,  for  stepping-stones  to  the 
'spectator,  and  flings  a  mantle  of  soft  haze  over  the  distant  objects, 
whereby  they  melt  into  softness.  Mr.  Linnell  is  true  to  a  school  of  land- 
scape which  himself  has  created,  and  uses  his  woolly  manipulation  for 
the  most  imposing  effects  of  light  and  colour.  Figures  are  not  Mr.  Lin- 
nell's  forte,  and  the  fewer  he  introduces  into  his  work  so  much  the  better. 
But  in  the  art  of  making  the  landscape  itself  speak, — of  giving  its  proper 
eloquence  to  sunshine  and  mountain-mass — he  is  unrivalled.  Mr.  Danby 
brings  together  his  favourite  brown  trees,  and  tips  them  with  his  favourite 
crimson,  and  gives  the  whole,  which  he  christens  by  the  name  of 
"  Spring,"  his  favourite  warm  tint ;  and  a  gorgeous  picture,  stamped  by 
a  strong  idiosyncrasy,  is  the  result.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Danby 
is  a  mannerist,  and  that  his  picture  this  year  denotes  a  continuance  of  his 
character  in  this  respect ;  but  still  he  is  always  above  his  mannerism,  and 
can  show  you,  every  now  and  then,  that  he  can  cast  aside  his  peculiarities, 
and  still  be  as  great  as  ever.  Does  any  one  recollect  a  view  of  "  Zurich" 
and  a  picture  of  a  "  Minute-gun,"  exhibited  at  two  several  exhibitions 
some  years  ago?  Those  were  enough  to  show  what  Danby  can  do, 
when  he  consents  not  to  be  ferruginous.  Mr.  J.  Martin,  whose  work  is 
placed  in  a  place  corresponding  to  that  of  Mr.  Danby,  tells  about  the 
"  Last  Man,  with  a  portentous  scene  of  deep-blue  sky  and  fantastic 
mountains.     Can  he,  if  he  pleases,  cast  aside  his  mannerism  also  ? 

The  excellent  Roberts  still  instructs  us  respecting  Oriental  life  with 
his  well-defining  pencil ;  and  still,  where  there  is  an  opportunity,  shows 
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his  predilection  for  reposing  sunbeams.  No  one  has  done  more  than 
Mr.  Roberto  in  the  way  of  infusing  a  new  element  into  pictorial  arty 
unattended  by  any  fanciful  quaintness.  He  looks  at  the  East  like  an 
European*  and  not  a  Chinese,  anxious  to  produce  a  fire-screen. 

After  contemplating  some  chef-d'&uvre*  by  Mr.  E.  Landseer — say  the 
before-mentioned  "  Good  Doggie" — it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  some  animal 
work  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper :  it  gives  us  a  sense  of  independence.  Mr. 
Landseer  has  gone  deeper  into  brute  life  than  any  painter,  living  or  dead  ; 
he  has  not  taken  animals  as  mere  subjects  to  grace  a  landscape,  or,  like 
Snyders,  dwelled  on  a  few  instances  of  violence.  With  a  predilection  for 
the  Scottish  Highlands  and  their  sports,  he  has  studied  the  changing  emo- 
tions and  sentiments  of  deer,  dogs,  and  horses,  as  other  acute  observers 
study  human  nature.  The  freedom  of  manipulation  which  enables  him  by 
a  few  bold  touches  to  tell  such  impressive  tales  of  joy  and  misery,  is 
another  tempting  peculiarity,  and  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  the  admirable 
artist  followed  by  a  large  host  of  imitators.  Several  names  that  we  could 
mention  are  but  reproductions  of  Landseer's  manner,  without  Londseeris 
geniality.  With  Mr.  Cooper,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  complete 
freedom  from  the  influences  of  the  day.  He  has  studied  cattle-painting 
on  a  Dutch  basis— he  looks  back  wim  veneration  upon  Cuyp  and  Paul 
Potter — he  aims  at  no  great  variety  of  subject,  but  safe  with  his  cows  and 
his  sheep,  he  invariably  succeeds  in  producing  pleasing  and  highly-finished 
works  which  charm  every  beholder.  Of  late  years  he  has  much  associated 
himself  with  Mr.  Lee,  furnishing  the  cattle  for  that  gentleman's  landscapes. 
The  combinations  are  always  pleasing;  but  Mr.  Cooper's  own  landscapes 
are  always  in  excellent  keeping  with  his  subjects. 

By-the-way,  we  had  almost  passed  over  a  very  meritorious  painter,  Mr. 
Hart,  one  of  the  few  painters  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion,  and  one,  move* 
over,  who  finds  subjects  for  his  pencil  in  matters  connected  with  his  faith. 
The  Jewish  festival — "  The  Rejoicing  of  the  Law" — in  the  synagogue  at 
Leghorn,  is  a  subject  that  affords  room  for  great  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
colour,  and  for  an  effective  management  of  rich  details,  in  which  Mr. 
Hart  has  always  been  a  master.  The  "  Head  of  Arnaklo  di  Lapo,"  by  the 
same  artist,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  powerful  colouring  and  command  over 
intense  expression. 

The  visitor  will  not  forget  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  simple,  stern,  and 
expressive  representation  of  "  Cromwell  contemplating  the  dead  body  of 
King  Charles,"  by  M.  Delarocbe.  The  fame  of  this  picture  has  long, 
indeed,  preceded  its  actual  appearance,  for  there  are  few  loungers  of  the 
London  streets  who  will  not  recollect  an  old  print-shop  friend  of  a  dozen 
years9  standing. 
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These  really  national  galleries — for  we  always  regard  the  water-colours 
as  the  special  growth  of  British  soil,  and  even  tenacious  foreigners  con- 
cede to  us  a  supremacy  in  aquarelle — these  really  national  galleries  nobly 
msintain  their  position  this  year.  The  absence  of  the  name  of  De  Wint 
from  the  catalogue,  and  of  his  fine,  earnest,  natural  drawings  from  the 
walls  of  the  old  society,  of  which  he  was  so  long  an  illustrious  member^ 
will  at  first  cause  something  of  a  chill  to  pass  over  the  habUui;  but  still 
there  are  the  unfettered  brush  of  Mr.  David  Cox— the  soft  dreams  of 
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Mr.  Copley  fielding— the  historical  sense  of  Mr.  Cattermole— »the  cleanly 
architecture  of  Mr.  Prout — the  readiness  for  everything-in-the-world  of  Mr. 
Hunt — the  Landseerism  in  miniature  of  Mr.  F.  Tartar — and  the  highly- 
wrought  interiors  of  Mr.  Joseph  Nash.  Messrs.  Alfred  Fripp  and  Tophan 
still  remain  characteristic  expounders  of  peasant  life;  and  the  other  Fripp 
—George — is  making  grand  advances  as  a  landscape  painter.  Then  we 
have  a  David  Cox,  junior,  evidently  treading  in  the  path  of  his  excellent 
senior,  and  an  infusion  of  foreign  blood  into  our  good  old  society  in  the 
shape  of  a  Flemish  artist,  named  Carl  Haag,  whose  peopled  buildings  are 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  power  and  depth  of  colour.  Altogether 
the  society  is  worthy  of  a  wreath— shall  we  sav  of  laurels — no,  of  the 
choicest  flowers  created  by  the  hand  of  one  of  its  best  veterans,  Mr.  V. 
liaruwioinew. 

By  the  New  Society  artistical  ambition  is  still  represented.  There  Miss 
Satchel  again  opens  the  fruitful  volume  of  Crabbe,  and  tells,  with  her  own 
simple  eloquence,  a  rustic  tale,  that  will  probably  be  remembered  as  long 
as  that  of  the  "  Momentous  Question."  Mr.  Haghe,  the  finest  cokrarist 
of  water-colour,  aims  at  greater  sobriety,  and  greater  depth,  in  his  ex* 
puesive  reproductions  of  military  life ;  moreover,  he  strikes  into  a  new 
style  with  an  Oriental  subject,  evidently  following  the  figure-drawing 
of  Mr.  Roberts. 

By-the-way,  what  a  tendency  there  is  to  the  Africo- Asiatic  now-a- 
daye.  Mr*  Roberts  was  always  a  kind  of  Oriental  finger-post  (and,  mind, 
the  finger  always  admirably  guided  a  brush).  Mr.  Haghe  now  begins  to 
turn  his  back  on  Flanders  to  look  after  him.  Mr.  Vaeher,  one  of  the 
most  graceful  lovers  of  sparkling  colour  and  costume,  quits  his  own 
Venice,  and  seeks  for  life  in  Algeria;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  once  devoted  to  the 
poaada-existenoe  of  Spain,  plunges  into  a  harem,  and  gives  the  Old  Society 
of  Water-Colours  an  Oriental  scene,  wonderful  for  its  delicate  detail  and 
fashionable  flatness.     Art  seems  engaged  on  one  overland  route! 

However,  travel  where  they  may,  the  native  characteristic,  ambition, 
never  leaves  the  New  Society.  Mr*  Wehnert,  a  bold  draughtsman,  con- 
stantly aims  at  the  historical,  and  the  life  of  Caxton  furnishes  him  a 
theme.  Mr.  Warren  adhere  to  the  epic,  and  his  scene  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment shows  a  fine  feeling  for  simple  composition  and  sculptured  drapery. 

The  gap  left  in  the  ranks  of  our  water-colour  landscape  painters  by  the 
Iocs  of  Mr.  De  Wint,  seems  most  likely  to  be  filled  by  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  a 
young  member  of  the  New  Society,  whose  works  have  been  looked  upon 
as  constituting  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  year's  exhibition. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  sober,  natural  character,  and  in  style  re- 
mind at  once  of  M.  de  Wint  and  Mr.  D.  Cox.  Another  rising  man  is 
Mr.  Chas.  Davidson,  who,  by  the  judicious  use  he  makes  of  the  forbidden 
colour— green — may  be  said  to  have  almost  introduced  a  new  principle  into 
landscape  painting. 

Mr.  £.  H.  Corbonld  remains  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  the 
New  Society,  where  he  has  gained  a  distinction  by  his  happy  choice  of 
subjects  best  when  of  a  semi-pastoral  land — and  his  exquisitely-finished 
mode  of  treating  them.  The  introduction  of  the  miniature  style  into 
works  not  miniature,  seems  to  be  his  peculiar  mission.  The  vigorously 
represented  animals  of  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  and  the  flowers  by  Mrs. 
Margetts—the  Bartholomew  of  the  New  Society — will  not  be  passed  over 
by  the  visitors  to  the  gallery. 

Q2 
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ANATOLE  DE  SALIS. 

Chapter  VIII. 

After  Anatole  had  been  duly  received  at  the  French  embassy  by 
Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont,  who  then  represented  the  republic  at  the 
court  of  St.  James's,  and  when  the  ambassador  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  his  new  employe  was  capable  of  being  made  something  ofj  he 
proposed  to  drive  him  to  the  Foreign-office,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
him  to  the  principal  secretary  of  state  for  that  department,  Viscount  Ped- 


The  ambassador  had  displayed  the  greatest  kindness  of  manner  to- 
wards the  young  novice  in  diplomacy ;  and  the  latter  had  innocently  at- 
tributed it  all  to  his  own  undeniable  merits  and  acquirements. .  But,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  it  would  have  been  found  that  a  certain  private  note  from 
the  minister  of  the  exterior  in  Paris  had  some  connexion  with  so  much 
condescension.  Had  Anatole  been  aware  of  this,  he  would  probably  have 
wondered  how  the  French  minister  could  have  been  able  to  form  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  him  in  the  two  minutes  which  their  interview  lasted  ;  but 
there  are  other  points  which  are  interesting  to  superiors  with  regard  to 
candidates  for  employment  or  promotion,  and  there  are  means  of  securing 
a  good  reception  for  them,  which  are  more  efficacious  than  the  most  elabo- 
rate eulogium  on  their  personal  qualities  would  prove. 

It  once  happened  that,  among  several  midshipmen  who  were  being 
examined  by  a  naval  board  for  the  purpose  of  being  passed  as  mates,  there 
was  a  young  lad  whose  father  was  prune  minister  at  the  time.  Those 
who  remained  in  the  antechamber  questioned  each  of  their  comrades,  as 
he  left  the  board,  on  the  subject  of  his  examination,  and  they  answered 
that  they  had  been  asked  what  they  would  do  if  a  frigate  were  taken 
a-back  in  a  heavy  sea  on  a  lee  shore,  how  to  make  a  ship  ware  when  she 
had  missed  stays,  or  some  such  question  in  nautical  science.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  the  great  statesman's  son  he  replied,— 

"Oh,  they  only  asked  me  how  my  father  was." 

In  like  manner,  Anatole  had  been  specially  recommended  to  Monsieur 
de  St.  Evremont,  not  as  a  young  man  of  good  family,  or  promising  talents 
and  small  fortune,  but  as  a  person  in  whom  the  president  had  shown  that 
he  took  much  interest,  although  the  motive  was  not  known*  This  sufficed 
for  the  veteran  diplomatist,  who  at  at  once  determined  not  only  to  make 
a  friend  of  his  subaltern,  but  also  to  discover,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, the  precise  nature  of  his  claims  on  the  favour  of  the  head  of  the 
French  government. 

Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont  was  a  man  somewhat  past  fifty.  He 
was  of  low  stature,  but  of  an  active  and  vigorous  frame;  without  cor- 
pulence, and  displaying  energy  and  vivacity  in  his  every  movement.  His 
complexion  was  sallow  but  healthy.  His  long  and  luxuriant  locks  of 
raven  hair,  and  his  large  and  prominent  eyes,  so  jet  black  that  they 
seemed  to  have  no  iris,  but  to  be  formed  entirely  of  a  dilated  and  fiery 
pupil,  gave  to  his  closely  shaven  physiognomy,  on  which  there  appeared 
not  a  vestige  of  whisker  or  beard,  a  character  and  an  expression  that  were 
further  heightened  by  the  continual  and  animated  play  of  his  features. 
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When  he  smiled  or  spoke  he  exposed  to  view  a  double  row  of  teeth, 
matchless  in  colour  and  regularity,  although  rather  large,  and  they  were 
but  ill-concealed  by  a  wide  mouth  and  very  thin  lips.  He  was  a  great 
talker,  and  he  seemed  always  to  be  endeavouring  to  convince  his  hearers 
how  eminently  he  was  endowed  with  a  feeling  heart  and  poetic  genius 
by  the  employment  of  the  most  high-flown  language,  and  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  quick  and  deep  sensibility  on  every  occasion  when  his  exquisite 
tact  permitted  him  to  do  so  without  becoming  altogether  ridiculous.  He 
well  knew  when  to  come  off  his  stilts,  and  he  never  got  on  them  again 
until  he  was  sure  of  his  audience.  His  wife,  for  instance,  was  certainly  a 
very  charming  person;  but  his  enthusiastic  and  romantic  admiration  of  her 
precluded  the  possibility  of  his  even  mentioning  her  name,  when  his 
hearers  were  such  as  he  thought  could  bear  so  much  of  the  high  pressure, 
without  putting  his  hand  to  his  heart  and  looking  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
room;  and  the  allusion  which  he  so  frequently  courted  to  their  domestic 
misfortunes — for  they  had  lost  several  children — never  failed,  when  he 
found  himself  in  suitable  society,  to  bring  real  tears  to  his  eyes,  and  to 
elicit  from  his  heaving  bosom  the  most  excruciating  sighs  and  groans. 
Beneath  ail  this  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont  was  still  a  diplomatist.  Cer- 
tain quick  glances  always  kept  him  au  courant  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed,  and  although  his  inexhaus- 
tible flow  of  language  had  often  very  little  meaning  in  it,  and  never  im- 
parted any  information,  still  his  actions  were  always  dictated  by  the  most 
keen  and  unerring  penetration  of  the  real  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
It  was  said  of  him  by  an  acute  judge  of  human  nature,  to  whom  some 
one  remarked  that  his  betises  &ndf oddites  were  quite  fatiguing  to  listen 
to,  "  Yes ;  but  if  he  never  said  a  wise  thing,  he  never  did  a  foolish  one." 

This,  then,  was  the  person  who  presented  "Monsieur  le  Vicomte 
Anatole  de  Salis,  Secretaire  de  Legation  de  la  Republique  Francaise,"  to 
my  Lord  Pedlingston,  at  the  Foreign-office.  The  ceremony  was  accom- 
panied by  many  profound  bows  of  the  most  varied  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  introducer,  who  rolled  his  eyes  about  and  gesticulated  rapidly, 
talking  all  the  while  with  singular  loquacity ;  but  not  a  look  nor  a  shade 
on  the  countenances  of  the  other  two  was  unperceived  by  him,  for  he 
watched  every  indication  of  the  respective  impressions  conveyed  by  them  to 
each  other  with  a  habitual,  though  masked,  earnestness,  which  would  have 
been  valuable  and  appropriate  had  it  been  exercised  at  a  meeting  of 
plenipotentiaries  about  to  settle  the  destinies  of  nations,  but  which  ap- 
peared to  be  most  decidedly  thrown  away  on  the  presentation  of  poor 
Anatole,  who  had  been  not  a  week  ago,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  a  starving 
writer  of  political  articles  in  periodicals. 

Lord  Pedlingston  requested  them  both  to  be  seated.  He  mechanically 
placed  his  own  chair  with  its  back  to  the  light,  so  that  his  face  could  not 
be  distinctly  seen  against  the  glare  of  the  window ;  whilst  those  of  his 
visitors  were  fully  exposed  to  his  view,  with  the  light  falling  upon  them 
at  right  angles.  The  old  Frenchman  thoroughly  understood  this  ap- 
parently unconscious  manoeuvre ;  and,  with  consummate  generalship,  he 
succeeded  in  changing  his  front  to  the  right  without  making  his  object 
too  evident;  but  plain,  honest  Anatole,  who  knew  nothing  of  such  tactics 
and  8trategy9  sat  doggedly  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  answering  all  the 
questions  that  were  put  to  him  with  candour  and  unsuspecting  innocence. 
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Indeed,  how  could  he  suppose  that  two  such  eminent  political  characters 
would  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  think  of  him  ?  His  mind  had  not 
jet  shaken  off  the  dust  of  the*  bookworm,  and  his  often  humiliated  pride 
had  not  quite  recovered  the  rude  shocks  it  had  sustained  during  his  fife 
of  penury  in  Paris.  And  then  he  felt  uneasy  in  his  new  coat,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  put  his  shining  hat  on  the  floor  lest  it  should  be  spoiled. 
Such  impressions  had  become  habitual  to  him,  quite  as  much  as  those  of 
disguised  penetration  had  to  the  veteran  politicians  with  whom  he  was 
sitting.  To  them  the  fresh  arrival  was  a  study.  Something  had 
transpired  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  his  post  of  secretary, 
and  they  could  not  believe  that  there  was  not  some  deep  meaning  under 
H,  which  they  exerted,  each  in  his  own  way,  their  utmost  endeavours  and 
their  most  exquisite  skill  to  discover.  By  understanding  Anatole,  they 
hoped  to  gain  a  new  light  with  regard  to  the  president ;  and  the  details 
connected  with  the  appointment,  character,  and  previous  circumstances  of 
the  former,  derived  considerable  importance  in  their  eyes  from  the  pro- 
bability that  they  might  serve  as  a  landmark  to  guide  them  in  their 
judgment  of  the  recently  elected  president. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  in  French,  as  Lord  Pedlingston  spoke 
that  language  perfectly,  and  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont  did  not  know  a 
word  of  any  other.  After  asking  him  if  this  were  the  first  time  he  had 
been  in  England? — what  he  thought  of  London? — and  various  other 
"questions  banales,"  the  secretary  of  state  determined  to  test  what  the 
secretary  of  legation  was  made  of,  by  drawing  him  out  on  the  topic  of  the 
day  with  regard  to  the  French  government,  and  he  commenced  m  a  care- 
less off-hand  manner. 

"  And  what  do  people  say  in  Paris  about  the  expedition  to  Rome?" 

Anatole  felt  at  his  ease  immediately;  for  he  was  at  home  on  this  sub- 
ject, having  written  one  or  two  brilliant  articles  on  it. 

"  All  parties  condemn  it,"  replied  he. 

Monsieur  de  St  Evremont  started,  as  much  as  if  a  four-and-twenty- 
pounder  had  been  fired  off  in  the  room,  but  he  quickly  concealed  the  effect 
this  unexpected  announcement  had  produced  on  him,  and  his  uneasiness 
was  only  betrayed  by  his  fidgeting  on  his  chair  and  staring  at  his  secre- 
tary in  the  hope  of  catching  his  eye.  But  the  latter  continued  with  the 
most  perfect  unconsciousness  of  the  dangerous  ground  he  was  tread- 
ing on. 

"  It  has  been  the  most  ill-advised  and  ill-fated  enterprise  that  has  ever 
been  undertaken." 

Monsieur  de  St  Evremont  now  hazarded  a  direct  wink  to  Anatole, 
and,  seeing  that  he  paid  no  sort  of  attention,  he  rolled  his  eyes  about  in 
the  most  alarming  maimer,  to  the  evident  entertainment  of  -the  quick- 
sighted  Englishman,  who  now  seemed  to  think  it  an  excellent  joke.  He, 
therefore,  stimulated  the  eloquence  of  the  young  enthusiast  for  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  by  saying: — 

"  It  certainty  does  appear  rather  strange,  that  a  government,  created 
by  a  republic,  which  rose  into  existence  by  expelling  their  sovereign, 
should  attack  another  government,  which  originated  in  circumstances 
precisely  similar,  the  expedition  being  avowedly  based  on  .the  support  of 
their  political  principles. 

"  Yes,  indeed,*9  replied  Anatole,  totally  regardless  of  the  signals  of 
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which  were  hoisted  by  the  ambassador  and  of  the  telegraphic 
warnings  which  he  attempted  to  give  him,  "  France  has  fallen  into  a 
most  embarrassing  dilemma,  and  it  has  been  entirely  owing  to  her  du- 
plicity in  endeavouring  to  follow  simultaneously  two  incompatible  lines 
of  policy,  and  to  accomplish  one  object  while  she  affected  to  aim  at 
mother." 

"  How  so?"  asked  the  wily  minister,  with  well-feigned  ingenuousness, 

"  Why,  Monsieur  Barrot  and  his  cabinet,"  answered  Anatole,  "  were 
secretly  desirous  of  aiding  the  pope  to  recover  his  throne,  and  they  had 
stipulated  their  co-operation  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King 
of  Naples  to  that  effect  But  they  did  not  dare  to  avow  this,  as  the 
French  nation  would  have  protested  against  such  anti-republican  con- 
duct ;  so  they  found  a  subterfuge." 

Here  St  Evremont  s  excitement  became  quite  awful  to  look  upon ; 
and  his  great  eyee  assumed  so  wild  a  glare,  that  he  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  having  a  6t  He  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  stop  Anatole  by 
hreaking  into  the  conversation,  but  his  tormentor  would  not  lose  his 
game,  and  he  motioned  to  the  young  man  to  proceed. 

"  They  despatched  an  armed  force,"  continued  Anatole,  whose  con- 
fidence in  himself  was  rapidly  earning  ground  with  the  brilliant  success 
which  he  thought  he  was  achieving,  "  for  the  nominal  purpose  of  'frater- 
nising/ with  the  Romans,  but  with  real  and  secret  instructions  to  sub- 
jugate them.  Their  intention  was  to  forestal  the  Austrians  and  the 
Neapolitans ;  so  that  they  wished  to  betray  even  their  allies.  They  have 
been  rejected  by  the  pope  in  the  most  open  manner;  they  have  been 
lgnominiously  defeated  by  the  Romans ;  and  they  have  been  repudiated 
with  disdain  by  all  parties.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  a  more  ridicu- 
lous position  than  that  in  which  General  Oudinot  is  now  placed ;  and  the 
president  has  unfortunately  entangled  himself  by  his  hasty  letter  of  con- 
dolence, which  has  done  tittle  to  console  the  wounded  national  vanity, 
and  has  enraged  the  republican  party  in  France." 

The  ambassador  now  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  the  world  must  soon  come  to  an  end  after  so  preposterous  and  in- 
explicable an  affair.  He  thought  there  must  be  something  very  deep 
under  all  this;  but  he  could  not  understand  it  for  the  life  of  him.  The  presi- 
dent might  have  had  some  important  object  in  view  when  he  sent  him  this 
incomprehensible  secretary:  he  would  wait  to  see  the  issue  before  judging 
Anatole's  mode  of  diplomatising;  and,  above  all,  he  would  avoid  com- 
mitting himself  by  the  slightest  expression  either  of  corroboration  or 
dissent,  until  he  should  see  daylight  through  a  proceeding  so  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  his  profession.  He  therefore  bowed  silently  to 
the  malicious  appeals  of  Lord  Fedlingston,  who  enjoyed  the  scene  above 
measure,  and  pressed  hard  on  him  for  an  opinion.  But  St  Evremont 
was  proof  against  this  attack ;  and  he  resolved  to  fight  his  ground  inch 
by  inch. 

As  for  Anatole,  there  was  no  stopping  him,  now  that  he  had  found, 
as  he  thought,  an  intelligent  person  who  wished  to  be  enlightened  on  a 
subject  with  which  he  felt  that  he  was  perfectly  conversant;  and  he 
went  on,  most  self-complacently,  cutting  up  the  French  government, 
and  delivering  opinions  which,  however  true  and  unanswerable  they 
might  be  in  themselves,  were  certainly  new  as  coming  from  a  member  of 
the  French  legation  to  the  English  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afiairs. 
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Anatole  knew  them  to  be  true  and  unanswerable;  and,  although  he  ac- 
knowledged a  large  debt  of  gratitude  towards  the  president,  he  would 
not  make  any  compromise  with  truth  to  serve  his  own  personal  interests; 
and  he  indulged  in  a  chivalrous  ardour  to  run  a  tilt  for  the  good  cause 
against  the  enemies  of  the  monarchy  in  France.  He  went  on,  commit- 
ting sad  havoc  on  the  artfully-combined  manoeuvres  of  his  chief,  who 
had  been  coquetting  with  the  Foreign-office  for  several  days  on  this 
very  subject,  and  who  had  succeeded  in  raising  clouds  of  doubt  and 
ambiguity  around  the  reprehensible  policy  of  his  government;  but 
Anatole  had  made  a  clear  sky  of  it,  and  all  St  Evremont's  defences 
crumbled  into  dust  beneath  the  vigorous  onslaught  of  his  secretary,  who 
laid  them  low  with  a  few  straightforward  and  convincing  words.  The 
bulwarks,  which  had  cost  him  so  much  ingenuity  and  perseverance  to 
build  up,  were  thrown  down  at  one  fell  swoop ;  aud  his  position  became 
untenable.  The  ambassador  listened,  crestfallen  and  dispirited,  to  the 
comments  of  Anatole,  but  he  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  the  tragi- 
comical scene  which  was  being  enacted  before  him. 

"  Our  assembly  and  our  cabinet,"  continued  Anatole,  like  a  bull  in  a 
china-shop,  "  are  openly  at  issue  with  regard  to  the  instructions  given  by 
the  latter  to  the  unsuccessful  leader  of  an  expedition,  for  which  the 
former  had  sanctioned  the  appropriation  of  the  requisite  amount  of  funds- 
Where  this  difficulty  will  lead  them,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  country 
is  agitated  by  new  elections,  and  how  all  this  will  end,  it  is  really  impos- 
sible to  foresee." 

"  Ah,  indeed !"  muttered  the  ambassador.     "  How  will  all  this  end  ?" 

But  Anatole  did  not  seem  to  be  disposed  to  give  up  his  theme,  or  to 
curtail  a  dissertation  with  which  he  was  getting  on  so  swimmingly ;  and 
Lord  Pedlingston  was  evidently  so  much  amused,  that  he  was  by  no  means 
in  a  hurry  to  bring  it  to  a  close. 

"  And  what  is  thought  of  the  pope's  conduct  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  mentally  ejaculated  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont,  "he 
has  left  the  subject  of  our  policy." 

" The  pope,  replied  Anatole,  "has  played  a  foolish  part — he  might 
have  gained  over  to  his  views  the  moderate  party  in  Rome  by  openly 
accepting  the  support  of  the  French  from  the  beginning,  and  he  might 
thus  have  secured  the  sympathies  of  the  middle  classes  ->  but  his  protect 
has  spoiled  that  chance  also,  and  what  the  French  will  do  now  is  a  com- 
plete enigma.     They  have  got  into  a  most  awkward  position " 

"  There  he  goes  again,"  inwardly  exclaimed  St.  Evremont 

"  And  they  may  be  expected,"  continued  Anatole,  "  to  take  any  course 
except  the  only  one  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Europe, 
which  is  their  immediate  evacuation  of  Italy." 

The  veteran  diplomatist  of  France  groaned  audibly,  and  then  passed 
it  off  as  the  commencement  of  a  fit  of  coughing. 

"  And  Mazzini ;  what  do  you  think  of  his  policy  ?"  said  Lord  Ped- 
lingston. 

"  Oh,  he  has  committed  himself  to  a  very  doubtful  line  of  conduct," 
rejoined  Anatole.  "  His  two  colleagues  in  the  triumvirate  would  will- 
ingly have  placed  the  Roman  Republic  under  the  aegis  of  France,  and 
they  would  thus  have  added  an  additional  guarantee  to  its  stability ;  bat 
Mazzini,  with  his  unity-and-independence-of-all-Italy  principle,  thought 
that  the  alliance  of  the  victorious  governments  of  Lombardy  and  Napes 
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was  preferable.  They  are  determined,  however,  to  reinstate  all  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Peninsula,  and  Mazzini  will  find  out  his  mistake  when 
it  is  too  late.  Austria  and  Naples  are  resolved  on  crushing  the  national 
party  '  eoute  qui  coute,'  and  will  strain  every  nerve  to  eradicate  it  from 
the  soil  of  Italy.     Mazzini  must  now  stand  or  fall  with  it." 

"  Well,  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Lord  Pedlingston ;  "  and  I  am 
delighted  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  your  acquaintance.  I 
shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you,  especially  when  there  are  any  new 
incidents  of  importance  in  the  politics  of  France,"  continued  he,  with  a 
cruel  glance  at  St  Evremont  who  writhed  under  the  lash ;  "  and  I  hope 
that  my  good  friend  here,  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  congratulating  on 
your  appointment,  will  derive  as  much  satisfaction  from  the  acquisition, 
which  the  French  embassy  has  made  in  you,  as  I  do." 

St.  Evremont  bowed  low  to  conceal  his  disconcerted  countenance,  and 
hurried  over  his  leave-taking  in  a  most  undiplomatic  manner ;  but  the 
feet  was,  that  he  felt  he  would  not  be  safe  until  he  had  placed  the  half  of 
London  between  him  and  the  merciless  minister. 

"  Monsieur  de  St  Evremont,"  said  the  latter,  calling  him  back  when 
he  was  just  closing  the  door,  "  has  your  excellency  the  good  fortune  to 
be  assisted  by  many  such  employes  as  Monsieur  de  Salis?  for,  in  that  case, 
I  should  solicit  the  honour  of  their  acquaintance  also." 

"  No,  no,  milor,"  and  he  smiled  convulsively ;  "  que  le  diable  nous 
emporte  tons  les  deux !"  added  he,  in  a  half  audible,  but  emphatic  soli- 
loquy, when  they  were  passing  through  the  lobby ;  and  he  threw  himself 
into  his  carriage  in  a  state  of  fearful  nervous  excitement. 

When  Anatole  had  seated  himself  beside  his  superior  with  the  quiet 
satisfaction  and  self-congratulating  manner  of  a  person  who  is  conscious 
of  having  shone  and  pleased,  the  ambassador  slowly  and  ominously 
turned  his  whole  body  round  in  the  carriage  towards  Anatole,  and,  with 
his  coal-black  eyes  diving  into  the  very  nethermost  depths  of  his  soul,  he 
said,  solemnly  and  sternly — 

"  Monsieur  de  Salis,  if  you  have  any  special  instructions  to  convey  to 
me  from  the  president,  I  can  only  express  my  surprise  at  your  having 
thought  fit  to  delay  the  communication  of  them  to  me." 

"  Instructions !"  exclaimed  Anatole.  "  I  convey  instructions  to  your 
excellency  ?     I  have  heard  nothing  of  instructions  from  any  one." 

"  In  that  case,  will  you  have  the  extreme  kindness  to  explain  to  me 
the  gist  of  all  that  you  have  been  saying  for  the  last  half  hour?" 

"I  only  told  the  truth,  sir." 

"  Very  possibly,  Monsieur  de  Salis ;  but  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  were  not  instructed  to  talk  as  you  did  ?" 

"  I  can  assure  you  I  was  not,  sir,"  replied  Anatole,  losing  no  time  in 
destroying  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  he  feared  his  superior  had 
formed  of  him,  by  supposing  him  capable  of  playing  a  part 

Monsieur  de  St  Evremont  looked  at  him  for  some  time  with  mingled 
astonishment  and  severity ;  but  Anatole's  eyes  did  not  quail  beneath  his 
searching  gaze,  for  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  done  anything  wrong,  and 
his  self-respect  was  undiminished. 

"  It  is  to  me,  then,  that  you  must  look  for  instructions,"  said  the 
ambassador,  with  his  most  dignified  frown ;  "  and  my  instructions  to  you, 
young  man,  are — to  hold  your  tongue." 
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Chapter  IX. 
Madame  de  St.  Evremont  had  an  evening  party  that  night,  and 
Anatole  was,  of  course,  invited.     He  saw  her  for  the  first  tune,  and  a. 
something  told  him  that  a  new  and  powerful  influence  oyer  his  destiny 
was  about  to  commence. 

Strange  presentiment  1  How  is  it  that,  when  we  approach  some  people 
for  the  first  time,  a  thrilling  sensation  in  every  nerve  and  every  vein 
careers  through  the  whole  system,  as  if  to  warn  us  to  avoid  them?  It 
may  be  magnetism ;  it  may  be  an  invisible  guardian  spirit,  who  bids  us 
flee  from  danger ;  and  it  may  be  that  our  daily  prayer,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,"  has  been  heard. 

Anatole  was  neither  bashful  nor  awkward  in  society,  for  those  truly 
English  weaknesses  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  foreigners.  We  have 
seen  that  he  was  not  diffident  of  his  own  powers  of  inspiring  a  favourable 
opinion  of  himself;  he  was  thoroughly  persuaded  of  his  being  a  man  of 
talent,  and  his  mother  had  often  said  that  he  was  remarkably  good-looking; 
he  therefore  reasoned  with  a  species  of  logic  most  comforting  and  satisfac- 
tory to  himself,  that  a  handsome  and  clever  young  man  must  always 
please,  were  it  only  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  combination.  Yet  he 
had  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself  when  he  was  introduced  to  Madame  de 
St.  Evremont  by  her  husband,  and,  after  having  made  his  best  bow,  he 
felt  his  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  a  painful  swelling  rise 
in  his  throat,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  speaking  countenance  without 
having  the  power  either  of  averting  them  or  of  uttering  a  single  word. 

She  was  a  German.  Her  age  could  not  exceed  eight-and-twenty;  and 
her  tall  and  flexible  figure,  which  had  not  degenerated  either  into  embom- 
point  or  maigreur,  still  retained  the  elasticity  and  light  gracefulness  of 
extreme  youth.  She  had  a  profusion  of  fair  hair,  simply  braided  over  a 
high  and  broad  forehead,  indicating  thought,  but  not  yet  stamped  with  its 
effects,  for  its  pure  and  dazzling  whiteness  was  unmarked  by  a  single  line. 
Her  eyes  were  of  a  soft  grey,  large  and  melting;  they  were  fringed  with 
long  lashes  of  a  darker  tint  than  her  hair,  which  possessed  that  richness 
of  colour  arising  from  a  mixture  of  varying  shades,  whilst  its  heavy  tresses, 
simply  plaited  on  the  back  of  a  small  and  beautifully  shaped  head,  gave  a 
classic  and  statue-like  air  to  all  her  attitudes.  Her  features  were  fine  and 
purely  chiselled,  although  her  mouth  was  rather  too  wide  for  perfect  sym- 
metry, and  the  complexion  as  well  as  the  habitual  expression  of  her  sweet 
countenance  was  that  of  the  Niobe.  Its  form  was  oval,  and  its  colour 
was  like  the  marble  of  Pares  or  Carrara. 

Amalia  de  St  Evremont  was  the  daughter  of  a  learned  professor  of 
metaphysics  at  one  of  the  great  universities  of  Germany.  From  him  she 
had  imbibed  a  tone  of  mind  perfectly  in  harmony  with  his  habits  and 
studies,  for  her  mother  having  died  when  she  was  very  young,  and  leaving 
her  an  only  child,  she  had  been  bis  constant  companion  until  she  married. 
Being  highly  gifted  with  the  real  depth  of  feeling  which  was  affected  by 
her  husband,  and  which  her  woman  s  tact  and  penetration  had  soon  de- 
tected as  spurious,  she  felt  that  her  warmest  affections  could  not  be  his. 
She  could  never  love  him  as  she  was  capable  of  loving,  but  she  had  never 
loved  another.  She  may  have  perceived  that  her  image  had  been  fondly 
and  deeply  impressed  on  more  than  one  heart,  and  where  is  the  woman 
who  can  be  ignorant  for  a  moment  of  the  feelings  she  inspires?  But, 
however  attractive  may  have  been  to  her  the  idea  of  a  sincere  and  conge- 
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mal  affection,  she  had  never  allowed  herself  to  dwell  on  the  thought  or  to 
indulge  in  the  dream  that  such  happiness  could  be  hers.  She  had  thus 
fallen  into  a  state  of  habitual  melancholy,  and  her  powerful  mind  had 
analysed  its  origin  and  growth  without  resisting  it.  She  talked  well  on 
the  affections,  and  she  loved  to  sound  the  depths  of  her  own  desolate 
heart.  Such  conversations,  though  offering  little  danger  to  her  pure  soul 
and  rigid  principles  of  duty,  were  still  most  perilous  to  the  peace  of  mind 
of  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  her  intimacy.  Reports  had 
preceded  her  to  London  of  her  being  an  accomplished  flirt,  and  of  her 
having  caused  the  unhappiness  of  more  than  one ;  it  was  even  whispered 
that  the  death  of  one  of  her  husband's  attaches  had  been  accompanied  by 
madness,  and  had  been  incurred  at  his  own  hand  in  a  fit  of  despair  on  her  ac- 
count; but  she  seemed  to  be  almost  totally  unconscious  of  her  own  attrac- 
tions, and  she  still  pursued  her  favourite  chimera,  which  consisted  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  pure  and  lawful  affection  for  some  kindred  spirit  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  absence  and  impossibility  of  a  deeper  and  warmer  sym- 
pathy with  her  husband.  Unfortunately  for  her  and  for  others  she  had 
no  near  relatives  with  whom  she  might  safely  have  indulged  this  craving 
for  affection,  and  she  sought  a  friend  among  her  acquaintances.  Her 
education,  more  virile  than  effeminate,  and  her  bold  imagination  and 
serious  disposition,  which  could  not  stoop  to  take  an  interest  m  the  empty 
trifles  and  vain  gewgaws  which  make  un  the  sum  of  the  occupations  of 
most  women  in  fashionable  life,  incapacitated  her  for  the  ordinary  com- 
panionship of  her  own  sex.  She,  therefore,  sought  a  friend  among  men. 
She  reflected  not  on  the  probable  shipwrecks  of  young  existences  on  these 
dangerous  shoals  and  rocks  of  platonism,  which  encircle  the  difficult  haven 
of  friendship  between  the  sexes;  and,  feeling  strong  in  her  own  innocence, 
she  rashly  navigated  that  stormy  sea.  But  still  she  was  alone;  for  none 
had  yet  ventured  on  it  in  her  company  without  sinking. 

Madame  de  St  Evremontdidnot  dance;  for  her  father  had  taught  her 
to  despise  such  resources  for  exciting  admiration.  She  received  her  guests 
with  quiet  dignity,  and  her  soft  eyes  rested  with  a  kind  expression  of 
cordial  welcome  on  those  with  whom  she  had  become  well  acquainted. 
When  her  duties  as  lady  of  the  house  had  been  duly  fulfilled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  evening,  when  she  had  seen  the  younger  persons  satis- 
fied with  their  respective  partners  in  the  dance,  and  when  she  had  sat 
down  beside  most  of  the  elder  ladies  to  converse  with  them,  she  listlessly 
dropped  into  a  seat  in  a  corner,  as  if  fatigued  with  her  exertions.  Ana- 
tole,  whose  eyes  had  hardly  quitted  her  for  a  moment,  then  approached 
her,  spell-bound  as  it  were,  and  incapable  of  resisting  the  impulse  which 
drove  him  to  her  side.  She  greeted  him  with  perfect  kindness  and  with 
the  most  frank  and  unaffected  good-nature. 

"Oui,  venes,  Monsieur  de  Satis— il  faut  bien  que  nous  famous  oonnais- 


He  drew  a  chair  near  her  and  sat  down. 

"  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont  was  delighted  with  you  this  forenoon," 
she  continued;  "and  he  told  mo  he  would  take  you  to  the  Foreign-office. 
Did  you  go  there  together?" 

"Oh,  yes;  he  was  kind  enough  to  present  me  to  Lord  Pedlmgston,  but 
I  fear  that  he  was  not  so  much  satisfied  with  me  after  that  interview,  as 
you  say  he  was  before  it." 

"Why  so?  What  happened?  Tell  me  all  about  it ;  and  if  my  assistance 
can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  in  setting  matters  to  rights,  I  shall  be  truly  hap^y." 
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There  was  a  gentleness  in  her  manner  which  went  to  Anatole's  heart ; 
and  he  felt  as  if  he  were  talking  with  a  dear  friend  whom  he  had  known 
all  his  life.  He  thanked  her  with  effusion,  and  related  to  her  what  had 
passed  at  the  Foreign-office,  and  his  astonishment  when  he  discovered  by 
his  superior's  manner  in  the  carriage  that  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
displease  him. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Satis,  I  see  that  you  little  know  what  diplomacy  is," 
said  Madame  de  St.  Evremont.  "  If  you  wish  to  follow  it  as  a  profession, 
you  must  learn  to  conceal  your  thoughts,  and  to  convince  your  hearers 
that  you  think  quite  differently  from  what  you  really  do;  you  must 
acquire  the  art  of  saying  what  you  know  to  be  false  with  an  air  of 
sincerity  and  candour;  and  you  must  enable  yourself  by  keen  observation 
to  judge,  with  precision,  the  impression  which  your  words  produce  on 
others.  Had  you  been  an  adept  in  these  practices,  you  would  at  once 
have  perceived  that  Lord  Pedlingston  was  drawing  you  out,  and  that 
Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont  wished  to  prevent  his  doing  so.  But  you  seem 
to  have  too  much  good  faith,  and  too  tittle  guile,  to  understand  the  deceit 
of  others ;  and  I  foresee  that  you  will  have  many  a  bitter  lesson  to  learn 
before  you  can  become  a  successful  diplomatist." 

Anatole  made  no  answer,  and  Madame  de  St  Evremont  continued, 
after  a  short  pause : 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  distressed  you  by  what  I  have  said ;  you  have  become 
quite  thoughtful,  and  you  seem  to  be  painfully  desponding ;  I  am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  destroy  your  honest  illusions,  but  from  me  at  least  you 
shall  never  hear  anything  but  the  plain  truth.  God  grant  that  it  may  be 
of  advantage  to  you !" 

"  Pray,  do  not  mistake  me,  madame,"  said  Anatole,  with  eagerness ; 
"  I  feel  most  grateful  to  you  for  talking  to  me  thus,  but  I  was  consider- 
ing whether  I  am  really  fitted  for  this  profession,  and  whether  I  should 
not  at  once  give  it  up  and  turn  my  attention  to  something  else.  I  fear, 
now  that  I  have  seen  what  it  is,  that  my  education  has  not  been  exactly 
the  best  suited  to  the  diplomatic  career." 

And  he  then  gave  her  a  simple  account  of  the  life  he  had  led  with  his 
beloved  mother,  which  deeply  interested  Madame  de  St.  Evremont ;  for 
there  was  to  her  a  novelty  in  his  manner  and  tone  of  thought,  which  was 
rare  in  the  sphere  where  she  now  moved. 

Anatole  possessed  the  noble  gift  of  natural  eloquence ;  he  felt  strongly, 
and  described  his  feelings  with  grace  and  precision.  His  fine  countenance 
and  expressive  eyes  bore  irresistible  conviction  along  with  them.  It  was 
impossible  to  doubt  him,  for  truth  pervaded  his  every  look  and  his  most 
casual  remark.  Now,  this  is  what  is  not  often  seen  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  society  in  any  country, — still  less  among  the  corps  diplomatique, 
with  whom  Araatia  had  lived  so  much  of  late.  She  felt  that  it  operated 
on  her  as  a  charm,  and  she  inwardly  vowed  to  befriend  him  in  all  inno- 
cence and  sincerity. 

"  Your  mother,  she  said,  with  much  feeling,  "is,  indeed,  happy  in  the 
possession  of  such  an  attachment,  and  may  she  ever  preserve  it  unimpaired  !* 

They  both  remained  silent  for  some  time,  and  they  both  seemed  to 
have  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  same  object — a  small  white  satin  shoe,  which 
peeped  from  under  her  dress.  She  looked  up  at  length,  and,  slightly 
blushing  when  she  followed  the  direction  of  his  riveted  gaze,  she  said, 
with  the  most  charming  abandon, 

«  Let  us  be  friends  r 
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"Oni,  merci,  mille  fok  merci  1"  exclaimed  Anatole.  "  Je  ue  suis  plus 
seuir 

Ha  rose  abruptly ;  and  passed  rapidly  into  the  next  room,  to  conceal 
his  emotion,  which  he  could  no  longer  master. 

Later  in  the  evening  he  was  lounging  about  the  rooms,  knowing  no 
one,  and  caring  for  none.  At  one  time  he  was  superciliously  stared  at 
by  some  fashionable  ksdling,  who  unsparingly  criticised  his  dress  to  the 
smiling  establishment-hunter  with  whom  he  danced ;  at  another  he  was 
scrutinised  by  the  cold  and  shameless  eye*  of  a  belle  of  some  fire  or  six 
seasons,  who  abstractedly  remarked  that  he  was  very  good-looking,  and 
carelessly  wondered  who  he  could  be,  as  her  partner  led  her  further  on ; 
but  Anatole  felt  quite  independent  of  all  that,  as  he  said  to  himself, 
exultingly, 

"  I  have  a  friend,— and  such  a  friend." 

It  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  if  the  poor  youth  was  elated ;  he  had  never 

E  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  friend.  The  uncontrollable  yearnings  of 
kindly  nature  had  now  found  vent,  and  the  deep  well-spring  of  warm 
affection  was  poured  out  in  an  irresistible  torrent  He  felt  that  he  would 
at  that  moment  have  given  his  life  for  Amalia  with  rapture  had  such  a 
sacrifice  been  required  of  him,  or  could  it  be  of  advantage  to  her.  He 
began  to  doubt,  however,  whether  friendship  could  inspire  such  feelings. 
He  had  never  yet  loved,  and  he  did  not  think  this  was  love ;  but  he  had 
never  known  friendship  either,  and  he  questioned  the  power  of  such  a  sen- 
timent to  produce  the  intensity  of  devotedness  which  now  possessed  him. 
He  reflected  that  Amalia  was  the  wife  of  another,  and  that  even  pure 
friendship  between  them  might  not  be  desired  by  that  other;  he  thought 
of  his  mother,  and  asked  of  his  own  heart  and  conscience  what  she  would 
have  said  if  she  could  have  read  what  was  passing  within  him.  For  a 
time  there  was  a  violent  straggle ;  and  he  complained  bitterly. 

"And  must  I  give  up,"  thought  he,  "the  first  feeling  of  sympathy 
which  has  been  awakened  in  me  r  Must  I  reject  the  only  offer  of  regard 
which  has  ever  been  made  to  me  ?  Must  I  cast  from  me  the  first  flower 
that  has  bloomed  on  my  path  ?" 

"  Shun  her  I"  whispered  the  voice  of  his  mother. 

"  But  I  do  not  love  her,"  argued  he.  "  An  affection  which  is  fraught 
with  peril  cannot,  surely,  rise  thus  suddenly  into  vigour.  There  is  yet 
time,  and  at  present  there  can  be  no  danger." 

<*  Shun  her  1"  repeated  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience. 

"  She  said  'let  us  be  friends' "  again  objected  his  heart,  struggling  with 
his  soul ;  "  I  shall  be  her  friend  then  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 
Oh,  let  me  have  such  a  friend !" 

"  Shun  her !"  again  insisted  the  guardian  spirit;  and  the  words  rang  in 
his  ear  with  a  tone  of  vivid  reality,  which  made  him  suddenly  start  and 
hurriedly  look  routed. 

Was  it  that  the  imperious  call  of  duty,  combating  inclination,  echoed 
powerfully  in  a  mind  where  good  principles  reigned,  and,  striking  a  chord 
winch  vibrated  convulsively,  that  raised  in  him  a  strong  emotion?  or 
was  it  that  some  one  of  the  strange  and  indefinable  attractions  and  influ- 
ences, which  human  nature  is  a  prey  to,  violently  electrified  his  whole 
frame,  as  by  the  infusion  of  a  subtile  fluid  ?  He  suddenly  started,  and 
hurriedly  looked  round. 

His  wildly  agitated  glance  fell  beneath  the  calm  and  pure  gate  of  Amalia, 
whose  large  grey  eyes  rested  on  him  with  an  expression  of  deep  interest. 
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"  I  am  bo  sorry  to  have  caused  you  pain/*  she  said,  kindly,  "by  what  I 
said  about  diplomacy,  but  we  will  talk  it  over  at  another  time.  Do  not 
give  way  to  anxiety  about  your  future  career.  I  see  that  you  are  suffer- 
ing from  cruel  doubts,  but  we  will  not  let  you  be  overcome  in  this  way. 
You  must  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  I  can  be  of  use  to  you. 
Be  guided  by  me;  you  know  that  women  have  a  quick  and  fine  perception, 
which  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  direction  of  diplomatic 
afiairs,  quite  as  well  as  to  the  trifles  which  we  are  accused  of  studying  so 
much.  Banish  the  subject  from  your  thoughts  for  the  present,  and  we  will 
consult  together  about  it  to-morrow.  Now  follow  my  counsel,  and  dismiss 
these  painful  perplexities  from  your  mind." 

Could  he  resist  this  ?  No :  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  coukL  He 
abandoned  himself  to  the  ineffable  charm  which  possessed  him,  and  forgot 
his  mother  in  the  devoted  and  all-engrossing  homage  which  he  laid  at  the 
feet  of  his  friend. 

"  You  must  dance,"  she  continued ;  "  come  with  me,  and  I  shall  intro- 
duce you  to  the  very  nicest  partner  in  the  room ;"  and  she  took  his  arm 
familiarly. 

«  There  she  is!    Is  she  not  beautiful  V 

Anatole  saw  the  person  she  meant,  but  he  had  no  eyes  for  any  one  ex- 
cept the  fair  being  whose  hand  rested  confidingly  on  his  arm.  Yet  in 
point  of  mere  beauty  Amelia  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  lovely  girl  to 
whom  she  introduced  Monsieur  de  Satis.  He  saw,  but  hardly  noticed,  one 
of  the  happiest  sunlit  countenances  that  ever  abed  a  bright  ray  of  mirth 
and  innocence  on  this  sad  world,  and  a  form,  slight  and  sylph-like,  rather 
under  than  above  the  middle  siae,  but  perfect  in  proportions  and  style. 
Her  face  was  more  round  than  oval,  her  eyes  were  dark  and  sparkling, 
and  her  moutk  was  small  and  beautifully  shaped,  though,  perhaps,  the  two 
rosy  lips  were  more  full  and  rounded  than  those  of  the  Venus  de'  Medina; 
but  on  either  side  there  nestled  on  her  richly-coloured  cheeks  the  very 
sweetest  of  dimples,  which  gave  her  an  expression  of  such  joyousness  and 
light-hearted  merriment,  that  one  could  hardly  consider  her  otherwise 
than  as  a  charming  child.  Indeed,  her  age  could  not  exceed  seventeen) 
and  her  manners  seemed  those  of  a  girl  of  two  or  three  years  less ;  so 
whining,  so  cheerful,  so  caressing  were  her  dear  little  ways  of  saying  and 
doing  everything  she  did  and  said.  Her  glossy  black  hair  was  tastefully 
decked  with  a  single  scarlet  camellia,  and  her  dress  was  as  fresh  and 
faultless  as  she  was  herself  in  face  and  figure. 

Anatole  was  left  with  this  enchanting  young  person,  whose  name  he 
had  not  heard,  so  much  were  his  thoughts  engaged  by  another  when  he 
made  his  bow,  and  asked  her  to  dance  with  him.  She  accepted;  and  the 
few  words  which  met  me  ear  were  spoken  with  a  slight  foreign  accent, 
which,  though  scarcely  perceptible,  added  a  something  inexpressibly  sweet 
to  the  blithesome  tone.  She  appeared  to  be  passionate*?  fond  of  dancing, 
and  when  she  had  ascertained  to  her  complete  satisfaction  that  her  part- 
ner's valte  £  deux  temp*  was  irreproachable— for  Madame  de  Sabs  had 
enlisted  all  the  traditional  reminiscences  of  her  own  youth  to  make  up  the 
sum  of  Anatole  s  accomplishments,  and  his  innate  grace  had  done  the 
rest— she  gave  herself  up  to  the  fascination  of  the  Terpskhorean  art,  and 
to  the  inspiration  which  it  derived  from  the  inimitable  Strauss.  She 
danced  most  beautifully,  and  did  not  conceal  how  much  she  enjoyed  it ; 
indeed,  all  her  movements  were  so  full  of  entramement,  that  it  was  evident 
to  Anatole  that,  although  she  spoke  English  perfectly,  die  was  either  a 
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foreigner  or  had  been  brought  up  abroad,  for  the  native  stiffness,  and 
exaggerated  notions  of  propriety  which  preraii  in  England,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  abandon  in  the  manners  even  of  the  fairest  of  onr  fair 
countrywomen,  unless  they  hare  rabbed  off  that  species  of  rust  by  a  long 
residence  on  the  Continent.  But  he  was  in  no  humour  to  prosecute  his 
studies  of  character  on  this  occasion,  or  to  court  the  disclosure  of  any 
farther  particulars  with  regard  to  his  pretty  partner ;  and  after  a  few  of 
the  common-place  remarks  which  are  beard  in  every  ball-room,  and  to 
which  she  replied  with  natural  ease  and  unaffected  simplicity,  he  led  her 
to  her  seat  when  the  music  had  ceased. 

Monsieur  de  St  Evremont,  having  left  the  whist-room,  was  talking  to 
a  lady,  who  was  seated  near  where  Anatole  had  stood  during  the  pauses 
in  the  waits.  He  whispered  to  his  secretary  that  she  had  asked  him  who 
he  was,  and  that,  as  she  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  leading  political  cha- 
racters of  the  day,  he  would  introduce  him,  in  the  hope  of  her  saying 
something  which  it  might  he  important  that  the  v  should  know.  Ana- 
tole was  presented,  and  he  bowed,  mentally  resolving  that  no  power  on 
earth  should  ever  make  him  play  the  part  which  his  chief  had  hinted 
that  he  expected  of  him ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  saying  so  to  Monsieur 
de  St.  Evremont,  but  he  reflected  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  take 
a  decisive  step  on  this  subject  when  his  ideas  should  be  more  matured* 
He  commenced  conversing  with  the  lady,  whom  he  would  have  wished  to 
address,  as  he  inwardly  ejaculated,  thus : 

"  Say  what  you  like,  I  am  no  spy,  and  shall  not  be  a  tale-bearer  for 
any  one." 

She  was  Mrs.  Shrewsbury,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  She  was  clever,  and  took  a  great 
interest  in  all  political  questions;  she  talked  much,  and  well ;  and  it  was 
even  said  that,  somehow  or  other,  her  husband  had  become  more  eloquent 
since  his  marriage  than  he  had  been  before  it.  But  there  could  not  be 
more  than  the  customary  degree  of  preparation  in  his  speeches,  for  he 
was  most  successful  in  sharp  and  witty  repartee,  which  must  be  all  ez> 
tempore ;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  the  practice  amongst  political  antago- 
nists in  parliament  mutually  to  give  notice  to  each  other  of  all  the  argu- 
ments they  meant  to  employ  in  their  intended  attacks,  in  order  that  they 
might  studytheir  reply  beforehand,  and  perhaps  arrange  which  should 
succumb.  This  might  have  the  effect,  however,  of  deterring  some  of 
them  from  entering  the  lists  at  all,  if  they  knew  how  hard  they  were  to 
be  hit,  as  it  had  with  the  Albanians  and  the  Turkish  garrison  of  Nau- 
pectus,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  in  the  Greek  revolution. 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Byron,  being  anxious  to  rise  to  military  renown  by 
achieving  some  glorious  exploit,  but  feeling  uncertain  of  the  valour  of  Ins 
Albanian  brigade,  intimated  to  the  Ottoman  commandant  that  he  wished 
to  storm  the  place,  and  that  he  would  pay  down  so  many  thousand  piastres 
on  condition  that  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  beaten  after  some  show  of 
resistance.  The  proposal  was  secretly  made  known  by  his  lordship  to  his 
troops;  bat  they  declined  incurring  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise,  although 
their  success  would  be  ensured,  and  the  Turks  replied  that  they  would 
sell  the  fortress  without  fighting  for  it.  The  negotiation,  therefore,  failed 
from  the  singular  coincidence  of  two  Bob  Acres  naving  met  to  fight  the 
duel,  and  the  courage  having  cosed  out  at  all  their  angers'  ends.  Pre- 
concerted victories  might  share  the  same  fate  in  the  houses  of  p*l™^«nt, 

Mr.  Augustus  Shrewsbury  was  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of  the  day.  He 
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was  still  young,  although  he  had  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  many 
years;  and  he  had  faithfully  fulfilled  the  promise,  or  perhaps  it  might  be 
better  called  the  threat,  which  he  had  uttered  at  the  failure  of  his  maiden 
speech.  When  he  then  sat  down,  unable  to  continue,  he  responded  to  the 
groans  of  his  hearers  by  telling  them  that  they  would  listen  to  him  some 
day, — and  they  have  listened  to  him.  He  had  been  strong  in  the  oppo- 
sition, and,  whether  he  might  continue  to  be  strong  or  not,  he  was  not 
likely  ever  to  cease  being  in  the  opposition.  In  fact,  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  ministry,  supported  with  cutting  sarcasm  and  "  persimage,"  was 
his  forte,  and  he  was  more  likely  to  rest  his  laurels  on  the  fame  which  he 
had  thus  gained,  than  to  add  to  them  any  administrative  honours  ;  for, 
like  Othello,  his  occupation  would  then  be  o'er,  and  the  witty  Shrewsbury, 
who  assailed,  would  degenerate  into  the  feeble  minister,  who  defended. 
Whether  his  politics  were  based  on  undeviating  principles  or  not,  was  still 
a  problem  to  be  solved,  as  he  had  never  been  in  a  position  to  reduce  theory 
to  practice;  some  said  that  personal  enmities  had  ruled  and  guided  his 
career,  and  others,  that  personal  interests  were  the  compass  by  which  he 
navigated,  whilst  many  asserted  that  his  political  campaigns  had  commenced 
under  a  different  banner  from  that  which  he  now  raised  as  the  leader  of  a 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  however  all  this  may  be,  certain  it 
is  that  Mr.  Augustus  Shrewsbury  was  what  is  called  a  brilliant  speaker. 
With  regard  to  his  ready  eloquence,  opinions  varied ;  some  vaunted  his 
impromptu,  and  others  revived  the  old  distich  in  his  favour:-— 

They  say  he  has  no  heart,  but  I  deny  it; 
He  has  one, — and  gets  his  speeches  by  it 

On  this  occasion,  however,  a  new  light  was  thrown  on  the  subject,  for  a 
member  of  parliament  approached  Mrs.  Shrewsbury  when  Anatole  was 
conversing  with  her,  and  said,  that  he  had  just  left  her  husband  in  the 
middle  of  a  splendid  and  powerful  speech,  and  that  he  regretted  so  much 
having  been  obliged  to  quit  the  house  before  he  had  concluded  it  Mrs. 
Shrewsbury  asked  him  what  part  of  his  subject  Mr.  Shrewsbury  was 
treating  when  he  came  away,  and  the  gentleman  told  her. 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity  you  did  not  stay,  for  the  best  was  to  come,"  she  re- 
plied ;  but,  perceiving  the  error  she  was  committing,  she  added,  "  I  mean 
that,  if  you  had  stayed,  you  would  probably  have  heard  Mr.  Francis  Pitt's 
maiden  speech." 

"  I  heard  it, — he  spoke  before  Mr.  Shrewsbury." 

"  Well,  and  what  did  you  think  of  it  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

"  I  liked  it  very  much.  It  was  delivered  in  the  most  unassuming 
manner,  and  with  a  degree  of  modesty  which  quite  disarmed  his  father's 
most  inveterate  adversaries,  although  he  was  supporting  the  ministerial 
measure,  and  he  was  loudly  cheered.  Indeed,  he  deserved  it,  for  it  was  a 
good  speech,  and  he  is  thought  to  be  a  promising  young  legislator." 

Mrs.  Shrewsbury  did  not  seem  to  like  this  praise  of  <he  incipient  orator, 
but,  from  what  reasons  it  was  distasteful  to  her  was  more  than  Anatole 
could  guess.  He  had  decidedly  an  inquisitive  turn,  and  he  tried  always 
to  understand  everything  he  heard,  more  especially  when  a  matter  so  in- 
teresting to  him  as  politics  had  been  the  subject  of  conversation,  but  there 
was  no  one  near  to  enlighten  him,  and,  as  people  appeared  to  be  going 
away,  he  took  leave  also 

"  A  demain,  done,"  said  Madame  de  St.  Evremont;  and,  bowing  low, 
he  replied, 

"  A  demain." 
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BY  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

Chapter  XIV. 

THE      TEMPLAH, 

And  what  change  had  time  wrought  in  Roland  Hartley?  Look  at 
that  solitary  figure  walking  up  and  down  Fountain-court  in  the  Temple ! 
now  pausing  before  the  ancient  hall  in  which  no  revellers  are  seated  over 
their  cups;  now  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  tho  sundial  which,  age  after  age, 
has  been  keeping  its  chronicle  of  the  great  luminary's  career,  noting 
down  the  changes  of  that  heavenly  traveDer  in  brightness  and  shade, 
and  intimating  to  every  man  who  passes  below,  although  he  cannot  or  will 
not  hear  its  voice,  "  Thy  life  is  fleeting  as  the  shadow  on  my  dial !" 

Now  you  may  see  him  leaning  against  the  iron  rail  while  he  watches  the 
play  of  the  fountain — shooting  upwards  and  falling,  shooting  upwards  and 
falling — splash,  splash,  and  bubble,  bubble — sparkling  and  subsiding — 
shining  again,  and  again  melting  into  the  dark  smooth  water  in  the  round 
stone  reservoir — the  very  image  and  type  of  a  monotonous  life;  dull  but 
never  weary,  that  springing  silvery  jet— on,  on,  through  the  long  heavy 
hours,  like  a  remorseful  memory  which  strives  to  sleep,  but  cannot. 

Little  change  might  have  been  perceived  in  tne  countenance  of 
Hartley.  His  physiognomy  was  one  on  which  years  produce  small  visible 
effects :  the  forehead,  though  it  betrayed  no  wrinkle,  was  more  massy, 
and  the  cheeks  had  parted  with  some  of  their  freshness,  but  the  jetty 
black  of  his  hair  continued  unaltered ;  his  teeth  had  lost  none  of  their 
dazzling  whiteness ;  the  firmly-compressed  mouth  had  its  old  expression 
of  austere  serenity  and  unbending  resolution;  while  his  eyes,  usually 
half-closed,  and  always  averted  from  the  person  whom  he  addressed, 
retained,  when  lit  up  l>y  anger,  all  their  sinister  fierceness  and  withering 
fire. 

We  have  represented  Hartley  of  that  peculiar  disposition  which  led 
him  to  brood  over  one  subject  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Hence  his 
love  and  his  hatred  were  passions  not  of  a  month,  or  a  year,  but  of  a  life's 
duration.  The  image  of  her  he  loved  long  ago  was  as  vivid  to  his  fancy 
as  it  was  ere  she  had  accepted  his  rival.  His  hatred  for  that  rival  had 
resigned  not  one  particle  of  its  bitterness,  and  his  determination  of  re- 
garding him  as  a  victim  whom,  however  the  final  stroke  might  be  de- 
layed, he  was  resolved  to  crush,  remained  unshaken.  Having  contented 
himself  with  dreaming  for  years  over  uthe  vengeance  which  he  had 
already  obtained,"  he  now  awoke  from  a  state  that  had  begun  to  resemble, 
so  to  speak,  a  reasoning  sleep.  During  the  time  which  had  elapsed,  he 
found  that  Somerset  and  his  wife  had  conquered  old  sorrows,  banished 
early  remembrances,  and  were  now  perfectly  happy.  Strange  to  say,  he 
rejoiced  at  this  last  circumstance,  for  had  he  not,  in  a  measure,  suspended 
his  persecutions,  and  allowed  them  to  bask  for  awhile  in  the  sun  of  peace 
and  good  fortune,  the  storm  with  which  he  intended  to  overwhelm  them 
would  be  less  severely  felt  All  conditions  of  pain  as  well  as  of  pleasure 
are  heightened  by  contrast ;  Hartley,  therefore,  was  not  hasty  or  head- 
long, but  refined  and  methodical  in  the  execution  of  his  designs. 
June. — vol.  lxxxix.  no.  cccliv.  R 
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Somerset  and  Isabella,  then,  were  happy ;  Hartley  was  miserable,  and 
they  had  occasioned,  he  believed,  his  wretchedness.  He  must  drag  them 
down  to  the  same  condition  of  moral  suffering  as  that  which  he  conceived 
his  own  to  be,  and  until  they  were  in  the  abyss — an  abyss  from  which  they 
could  not  hope  again  to  rise,  his  vengeance  would  not  be  satisfied  or  com- 
plete.    He  must  go  forward,  and — work  out  his  vow. 

Chapter  XV. 

A  QUAINT  IiOCAMTY  IN  THE  CITY — MB.  JEREMIAH  PULE  IN  DOMESTIC 

LIFE. 

As  the  wayfarer  passes  out  of  Gracechurch-street — than  which  no 
thoroughfare  in  the  good  city  of  London  presents  a  scene  of  more 
continued  turbulence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  grand  starting-post  for  all 
descriptions  of  vehicles  bent  on  carrying  her  Majesty's  subjects  to  divers 
points  of  the  compass  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  standard  in  Corn- 
hill — as  he  passes,  we  say,  from  the  shouts,  the  whirling  wheels,  and  the 
cries  of  fear  peculiar  to  this  useful  and  accommodating  locality,  into 
Leadenhall-street,  and  proceeds  due  east,  he  will  presently  find  himself  in 
the  vicinage  of  that  spot  memorable  in  our  history  as  being  honoured  by 
the  residence  of  the  attorney,  Mr.  Pike. 

Leaving  the  great  mansion  of  the  merchant-princes,  the  East  India 
House,  on  his  right  hand,  he  will  at  once  enter  St  Mary-Axe.  When 
this  narrow  winding  thoroughfare  obtained  its  picturesque  name,  anti- 
quaries, we  believe,  cannot  determine — a  fact  proving  that  its  origin, 
being  unknown,  must  needs  date  far  back  in  the  night  of  time.  Ere  we 
have  proceeded  a  very  few  steps,  our  attention  is  arrested  by  a  venerable 
church  which  abuts  upon  the  street.  The  tower  is  singularly  shaped*  and 
is  adorned  with  four  pinnacles,  a  smaller  tower  springing  up  between 
these,  and  boasting  a  gilt  vane. 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  church  7*  we  ask  of  a  native  who  has 
driven  his  business  in  St.  Mary- Axe  for,  perhaps,  the  better  half  of  a 
century.  He  cannot  tell ;  he  never  goes  there.  Another  person  thinks 
it  is  called  St.  Andrew ;  and  a  third  furnishes  the  correct  information — 
St.  Andrew  Undershaft 

A  dweller  in  the  country  may  scarcely  believe  this  ignorance  can  exist 
with  regard  to  the  very  names  of  places  of  worship  in  whose  shadow  the 
inhabitants  live ;  but  churches  rise  so  thickly  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
are  so  little  frequented — the  less  educated  classes  plodding  on  and  on, 
looking  only  on  the  wares  in  their  shops,  and  burying  their  hearts  in  their 
money-tills — that  the  matter,  on  due  reflection,  will  not  appear  either 
strange  or  very  improbable.  Within  this  church  rests  Stow,  the  indefa- 
tigable chronicler  and  antiquary  —  Stow  who,  two  centuries  and  a  half 
since,  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  and 
in  his  old  age,  like  Homer,  begged  his  bread.  But  the  vagrant  has  a 
monument  now,  and  from  the  gilded  roof,  the  Tudor  architecture,  and 
the  portraits  of  England's  kings  painted  on  the  windows,  the  visitor 
turns  to  this  object  as  more  interesting,  and  sighs  over  the  ashes  of 
genius  that  suffered  and  starved.  Peace  to  thy  shade,  patient,  toiling, 
gifted,  ill-requited  Stow  I 
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But  we  are  outside  of  the  church,  and  close  by  the  iron  railings  which 
border  the  pavement.  We  enter  the  gates.  Solemn  thoughts  instantly 
press  npon  our  minds.  We  are  cut  off  from  the  living,  and  stand  upon 
the  dust  of  centuries.  There,  but  a  few  feet  from  us,  the  hum  of  traffic, 
the  rapid  feet  of  busy  passengers,  and  all  the  stir  of  life  go  forward. 
Here  we  are  with  the  dead.  Yes,  every  flagstone  beneath  us  covers  a 
grave.  Their  occupiers  were  once  outside  that  rail,  bustling  along, 
driving  bargains,  chinking  coin,  and  shouldering  on  one  side  the  best  of 
them.  Let  us  now  quietly  stoop  and  read.  Why,  their  very  names, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  time  has  rendered  illegible !  Epitaphs  of  one  or 
two  hundred  years  back  we  can  decipher ;  but  all  letters  traced  before 
that  date,  the  ram,  and  the  few  steps  which  reluctantly — very  reluctantly 
— ever  turn  within  those  gates,  have  entirely  obliterated. 

The  little  cemetery,  about  twenty  yards  square,  lies  beyond.  Some 
hundreds  of  the  natives  of  old  London  may  have  found  here  a  resting- 
place,  but  not  one  monument  can  we  perceive  standing.  The  earth 
to-day  has  been  turned  over  by  the  spade ;  probably  grass-seeds  are  to  be 
sown,  or  a  few  flowers  planted.  The  real  Londoner  of  the  olden  time 
was  not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Egyptian ;  he  had  no  desire 
to  preserve  his  dust,  no  ambition  to  perpetuate  his  memory ;  and  he  was 
laid  in  these  quiet  little  nooks,  content  that  forgetfulness  and  utter  obli- 
vion should  wrap  his  deeds  and  his  name. 

But  we  hasten  on  our  journey  down  St.  Mary- Axe.  On  our  left  are 
situated  Great  St.  Helen's  and  Crosby-square,  famous  in  bygone  years 
for  their  palaces.  Crosby  Hall  alone  retains  a  vestige  of  the  magnificence 
once  characterising  the  spot,  for  the  palaces  of  dukes  are  turned  into 
merchants'  offices,  and  baronial  halls  into  warehouses. 

We  now  arrive  close  upon  the  residence  of  Mr.  Pike,  and  pause  oppo- 
site to  an  antiquated  archway,  the  summit  of  which  displays  a  large 
white  keystone.  Some  tasteless,  unpoetical  innovator  has,  no  doubt, 
robbed  the  place  of  its  ancient  dignified  appellation,  for  above  this  key- 
stone you  read  the  modern  matter-of-fact  name  of  u  Brown's  Buildings." 
Proceeding  under  the  arch,  the  prospect  we  gain  of  the  region  within  is 
by  no  means  encouraging.  Where  a  porter's  lodge  in  past  days  might 
have  stood,  a  vendor  of  coals,  firewood,  and  dried  fish  has  set  up  his 
shed.  The  houses  which  constitute  the  "Buildings"  are  neither  very 
lofty  nor  very  antique.  The  only  thing  ancient  about  them  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  doorways.  In  truth,  one  might  imagine  that  all  the  old 
domiciles  had  been  swept  away,  while,  by  some  strange  fatality,  every 
door  remains  in  its  first  station.  Resembling  the  entrances  of  the  man- 
sions in  Alderman's- walk  and  Broad-street,  not  far  distant,  we  find  here 
the  door-posts  and  lintels  curiously  carved,  in  the  quaint  Dutch  style. 
Above  each  door  is  seen  a  heavy  projection,  or  pent-house,  which  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  a  screen  from  the  rain  and  a  civic  flower- 
garden. 

Yes,  the  natives  of  this  court,  where  the  air  is  at  all  times  smoky  and 
close,  take  a  peculiar  pride  in  cultivating  flowers  on  the  summits  of  their 
doors.  The  scene,  when  we  visited  the  place,  forcibly  reminded  us  of 
the  Greek  historian's  description  of  the  hanging-gardens  of  Babylon. 
These  hanging-gardens  of  "  Brown's  Buildings"  might  be  less  gorgeous 
than  the  parterres  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  capital,  yet  were  we  much  pleased  to 
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witness  this  struggle  after  rural  beauty  in  such  a  spot.  A  flower  in  a 
nosegay,  even  to  a  cockney,  is  nothing  compared  with  a  flower  really 
growing.  The  red  earthen-pots  were  ranged  in  rows;  they  boasted 
dwarf  lupins,  emaciated  geraniums,  and  sickly  mignonette,  which  sent 
forth  all  the  odour  their  consumptive  natures  possibly  could.  The  place 
is  comparatively  retired  and  quiet ;  a  few  noisy  children  at  times  play 
on  the  broad  flat  stones  with  which  the  court  is  paved,  or  disport  them- 
selves in  the  gutter  which,  like  the  Rhine  separating  two  countries,  pours 
gently  its  mud  along,  and  divides  "  Brown's  Buildings"  into  two  equal 
parts. 

Mr.  Pike  was  not  a  householder ;  he  escaped  all  onerous  responsibi- 
lities by  hiring,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  second  floor.  The  stranger  who  en- 
tered his  office  found  that,  unlike  many  lawyers,  he  actually  was  a  man  of 
business.  Bundles,  tied  with  red  tape,  thumbed  and  blackened  by  fre- 
quent reference — heaps  of  paper  recently  written  on,  lying  about  in  great 
confusion — sufficiently  intimated  that  Mr.  Pike  did  not  always  dream  or 
sit  idle  in  that  room.  Yet  the  apartment  was  miserably  furnished ;  the 
chairs  were  cane-bottomed,  with  holes  worn  through  the  centre ;  the  table 
was  wormeaten  and  cracked  across  the  top,  while  the  coarse  Kiddermin- 
ster carpet  did  not  exceed  two  yards  square. 

The  door,  standing  ajar,  revealed  an  apartment  beyond.  There  the 
eye  was  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  sundry  cooking  utensils,  a  display  of 
half-broken  cups  and  saucers  on  a  little  sideboard,  an  old  iron  coal-scuttle; 
and,  in  the  corner,  a  turned-up  bedstead. 

These  were  iMr.  Pike's  two  rooms,  and  formed  his  only  place  of  dwell- 
ing. We  are  led,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  attorney  was  either  ex- 
tremely poor,  or  a  remarkable  miser.  He  was  now  alone  in  his  office ; 
his  posture  indicated  thought,  for  he  leant  with  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
his  lean  hands  being  buried  beneath  the  bunches  of  his  red  hair.  His 
hatchet  face  time  had  elongated,  and  rendered  even  more  sharp;  his 
body,  also,  was  more  worn  and  meagre.  In  every  other  respect,  Mr. 
Pike  appeared  the  same  active  and  intelligent  individual  he  was  a  dozen 
years  previously.  Between  his  elbows,  as  he  stooped  over  the  table,  stood 
a  small  japanned  iron  cash-box ;  on  this  object  his  round,  brilliant,  sloe 
eyes  fixed  themselves  at  times  lovingly,  while  his  thin,  bloodless  lips — for 
they  had  no  hue  in  them — moved  with  rapidity,  although  no  articulate 
sounds  were  produced.  Pike,  indeed,  was  a  miser;  the  addition  made  to 
his  annual  income  through  the  liberality  of  Hartley,  had  awakened  the 
desire  of  saving,  and  this  passion  steadily  increased  with  his  increasing 
hoard,  and  strengthened  with  his  age. 

It  is  a  solitary  joy  that  of  accumulation,  yet  an  intense,  soul-wrapping, 
devouring  flame.  The  miser's  raptures,  as  he  gathers  heap  on  heap, 
casting  more  and  yet  more  into  the  great  whole,  none  but  the  miser  him- 
self can  understand  or  imagine.  All  other  pleasures  derived  from  the 
finer  feelings,  or  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  seem  to  him  poor 
and  profitless.  He  lives  in  his  gold,  for  his  gold,' smiles  over  it,  weeps  over 
it,  dreams  of  it;  the  only  pang  he  ever  experiences  is  when  some  darker 
and  desponding  moment  forces  upon  him  the  c6nviction  that  silver  and 
gold  cannot  be  taken  with  him  beyond  the  cdtifinfes  of  this  world.  Death 
is  the  cruel  despoiler,  the  unsparing  bankrupt-maker  even  of  the  miser. 

"  Fifty — a  hundred — four  hundred,"  Mr.  Pike  began  softly  to  mutter. 
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"  Yes,  I  think  I  shall  add  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  stock  this  year, 
which  will  make  that  sum  in  consols,  let  me  see — ten  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Is  this  well?  No ;  my  domestic  expenditure 
has  been  far  too  great  during  the  past  year.  I  have  lived  too  well- 
much  too  freely.  Why,  the  year's  expenses,  not  including  house-rent, 
amount  to  no  less  than  thirty  pounds  four  shillings  and  threepence — 
enormous  !  wasteful !  ruinous !     I  must  reform/' 

His  brow  was  knit,  and  a  dark  cloud  settled  upon  it  But  as  his  eyes 
glanced  again  at  the  cash-box,  and  certain  schemes  for  retrenchment  or 
domestic  saving  passed  through  his  mind,  the  frown  gradually  softened, 
until  his  wide  mouth  puckering  up  at  the  corners,  a  smile  of  deep  satis- 
faction fairly  overspread  his  meagre  visage. 

A  low  tapping  outside  of  the  office  disturbed  the  lawyer's  reverie. 
"  Come  in,"  said  Mr.  Pike ;  at  the  same  time,  he  arose,  and  gently  closed 
the  inner  door,  communicating  with  the  single  room,  at  once  his  kitchen, 
parlour,  and  dormitory.  The  visitor  or  client  was  a  middle-aged,  sickly- 
looking  man,  and  his  dress  betokened  him  to  belong  to  the  humbler 
classes.  He  was  well  known  to  Pike,  who  had  often  endeavoured  to  get 
up  a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  neighbours,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  he,  the  lawyer,  might  have  the  happiness  of  settling  the  dispute.  The 
man  kept  a  small  greengrocer's  shop  in  an  alley  leading  from  St.  Mary- 
Axe. 

"  Mr.  Pike,"  said  the  tradesman,  in  a  sorrowful  accent,  holding  a  slip 
of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  which  appeared  to  be  a  bill.  •*  I  didn't  expect, 
sir,  you'd  have  sent  me  this." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Tomkins  ?     It  is  all  right— quite  legal,  I  believe." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  *  legal/  sir;  but  I  know  I'm  a  poor  man 
with  six  children,  and  every  penny  is  precious;  and  since  I  lost  my 
donkey,  which  used  to  carry  about  my  vegetables,  everything  has  gone 
wrong  with  me/' 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Mr.  Tomkins;  but  with  regard  to  that  ill-used 
donkey,  I  did  my  best,  I  believe,  to  gain  you  redress." 

"  Why,  look  you,  sir,  I  just  said  to  you  one  day,  as  you  passed  by  my 
shop,  that  the  man  in  Greyhound-alley  had  cruelly  beaten  my  poor 
beast,  and  the  blows  caused,  in  my  opinion,  her  death.  Whereon,  with- 
out my  orders,  you  sent  him  a  letter  on  the  subject  threatening  prosecu- 
tion, and  put  me  down  for  it  in  this  bill  five  shillings.  Again,  at  another 
time,  when  you  came  to  order  a  few  potatoes,  I  just  said,  *  Do  you 
think,  Mr.  rike,  I  could  get  damages  from  the  man  who  killed  my 
donkey?*  and  you  answered,  •  Very  likely,  I  think  so/  Then  you  go 
home,  and  charge  for  this  as  it  is  set  down  here  :  '  Legal  advice  on  the 
subject  of  damages  in  the  matter  of  a  slaughtered  donkey — six  shillings 
and  eightpencel'  Oh!  Mr.  Pike/'  added  the  poor  greengrocer,  his  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  "  it  was  bad  and  ruinous  enough  for  me  to  lose  my 
useful  little  beast ;  but  to  be  obliged  to  pay  this  sum  as  well  after  her 
death,  when  I  and  my  children  are  nearly  starving,  it's  almost  too  muoh 
forme— I  shall  break  down  under  it." 

Mr.  Pike  looked  grave,  rather  black,  but  maintained  silence,  occupy- 
ing himself  in  paring  his  nails  with  a  penknife. 

"  You  won't  enforce  the  payment,  I  hope,  sir.  Believe  me,  I  am  in 
the  utmost  poverty;  besides,  I  am  yery  ill." 
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"Now,  no  nonsense,  Tomkins,  about  illness,"  said  Mr.  Pike,  pettishly; 
"  yon  are  well  enough,  I  dare  say ;  and  you  have  plenty  of  vegetables  in 
your  shop.     I  must  have  my  money  P 

"  But  sir,  common  justice — common  humanity—" 
"  I  must  have  my  money !"  interrupted  Pike,  raising  his  voice. 
"  I'm  pressed  hard  on  all  sides.     I  don't  like  to  have  the  pariah  doctor, 
and  the  other  refuses  to  give  me  any  more  advice  or  medicine  unless  I 
can  pay  him  something." 

"Pay  me  first — I  must  have  my  money,"  roared  Pike,  warming  into 
a  passion,  and  striking  the  table  with  his  nst. 

"  But  I  hope  you  will  'bate  something  of  the  charge,  sir  ?" 
"Not  a  farthing — my  time  is  too  valuable  to  transact  business  on 
lower  terms.     A  letter — legal   advice — total  charge  only  eleven   and 
eightpence;  hang  it,  man!  what  would  you  expect  ?    Not  a  farthing  less 
— pay  me  my  money  !" 

"  Then  I  trust  you  will  give  me  time." 

"Yes,  until  three  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon,  by  which  hour,  if  the 
money  is  not  punctually  paid,  I  shall  take  such  steps  for  the  recovery  of 
the  same  as  the  law  prescribes;  but  by  this  course,  remember,  the  said 
amount  may  be  about  doubled,  law  expenses  of  course  being  always  dis- 
charged by  the  party  who  is  debtor." 

The  man,  in  his  ignorance,  believing  ail  that  Pike  asserted,  was  greatly 
agitated,  and  his  sickly  face  took  a  yet  more  cadaverous  hue. 

"  Well,  sir,  well,  1 11  stop  such  a  proceeding  if  it's  possible.  I'll  go 
home,  and  sell  some  of  my  furniture,  though,  alas !  I've  little  enough 
of  that." 

u  Do,"  said  Pike ;  "  dispose  of  some  of  your  furniture.,, 
"  My  own  bed  is  already  in  pawn.     I've  only   a  deal  table  and  the 
poor  children's  stools  to  offer  the  broker." 

"  Now,  no  more  words;  you  worry  me.  Go.  I  don't  care  how  you 
obtain  the  amount,  so  you  get  it.  Good  day.  Remember,  three  o'clock 
to-morrow — I  must  have  my  money !" 

The  man  left  the  office  with  a  sigh,  but  Mr.  Pike  experienced  a 
singular  description  of  pleasure,  if  the  smile  on  his  lip  might  be  consi- 
sidered  an  evidence  of  such  satisfaction. 

"  This  is  the  way  to  manage  the  low,  uneducated  classes,"  he  whispered. 
"  Yes,  yes,  we  must  govern  them  by  fear.  Humanity?  I  am  as  humane 
and  merciful  as  most  men,  I  believe;  but  lawyers  must  live.  Were  I  to 
forgive  this  man  his  debt,  by  the  same  rule  I  might  extend  like  lenity  to 
every  other  person  who  owes  me  money.  Such  a  proceeding  would  be 
absurd,  highly  reprehensible.  I  act  then  perfectly  right,  and  in  strict 
accordance  with  honour,  equity,  virtue,  and  goodness." 

At  this  pleasing  conclusion  of  Mr.  Pike's  little  self-examination,  the 
worthy  man  smiled  again.  He  felt,  or  imagined  he  felt,  all  that  warms 
the  philanthropic  breast ;  and  he  absolutely  was  not  aware  (so  entirely 
may  a  man  deceive  himself)  that  his  heart  was  as  cold  as  December's 
icicle,  and  as  hard  also.  Another  visitor  made  his  appearance,  but  he  did 
not  belong  to  that  class  which  Mr.  Pike  was  accustomed  to  browbeat. 
The  lawyer  instantly  rose,  making  a  profound — almost  a  servile — bow. 
Roland  Hartley  stood  before  him. 
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Chapter  XVI. 

THE  SECRET  CONSULTATION — HOW  8HAIA  THEY  BUIN  HIM? 

This  was  not  the  first  visit  which  Hartley  had  paid  to  the  attorney  of 
St.  Mary- Axe.  He  called  at  times  on  Mr.  Pike,  lest  the  too  frequent 
appearance  of  the  latter  person  at  his  chambers  might  attract  attention, 
or  awaken  suspicion,  the  character  of  Pike  being  known  to  some  of  the 
honourable  members  of  his  profession.  The  doors  were  made  fast,  and 
the  two,  drawing  chairs  close  to  each  other,  commenced  their  consultation 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

It  had  been  a  curious  study  to  have  watched  the  varying  expression, 
indicative  of  the  workings  of  the  mind,  visible  on  the  countenances  of 
these  men.  Their  physiognomies,  as  much  as  their  dispositions,  were 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  massive  features  of  Hartley,  the  still,  reflec- 
tive forehead,  shaded  by  jet-black  hair,  and  the  down-bent  eyes,  were  in 
singular  contrast  with  the  sharp  profile,  low  brow,  red  bunchy  hair,  and 
eternally  restless,  twinkling,  little  visual  organs  of  Mr.  Pike.  The  one  was 
slow,  moody,  severe,  and  bitter  of  heart;  the  other  was  all  activity, 
observance,  curiosity,  and  craft.  An  apt  illustration  of  the  position  and 
characteristics  of  these  men  may  be  found  among  animals :  Pike  was  the 
attendant  jackal  who  scents  and  "  points"  the  prey ;  Hartley  was  the 
sullen,  but  fierce  and  terrible  lion. 

The  lawyer  stooped  forward  in  his  chair,  listening  attentively,  and 
nodding  his  head  from  time  to  time,  as  Hartley  disclosed  to  him  some 
new  wish  he  entertained,  or  some  new  duty  which  Pike  would  have  to 
perform. 

"  The  time  is  come,"  pursued  Hartley,  "  for  this  decisive  step.  He  has 
enjoyed  his  triumph  long  enough ;  and  she,  too — she  has  been  happy  long 
enough.  The  wheel  of  fortune  must  revolve.  The  property  shall  change 
hands.     Brookland  Hall  must  be  held  by  another!* 

"  True,"  said  the  attorney.  "  I  admit  you  are  more  deserving,  far 
more  deserving  of  that  fine  property  than  your  elder  brother ;  therefore, 
in  spite  of  the  common  notion  of  hereditary  right  which  prevails  in  this 
country,  I  maintain  the  worthy  and  the  most  capable  should  inherit  what 
their  parents  leave.  This  is  real  justice ;  this  principle,  if  carried  out, 
would  indeed  advance  and  exalt  the  social  system." 

"  You  mistake  me,"  observed  Hartley,  smiling  ;  "  I  am  neither  ambi- 
tions of  broad  lands  nor  eager  for  the  acquirement  of  wealth.  In  other 
words,  I  do  not  desire  to  hold  Brookland  Hall  raysekV 

"Not?  I  marvel  at  it."  Pike  was  indeed  surprised.  With  his 
strongly  developed  organ  of  acquisitiveness,  he  could  not  well  conceive 
how  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  resist  coveting  a  fine  old  mansion  and 
a  valuable  estate. 

"  I  merely  intend,  if  possible,  to  deprive  the  present  owner  of  his  pos- 
session. Do  not  question  me  concerning  my  motive.  I  wish  to  place 
Somerset  in  a  position  that  shall  give  me  full  power  over  his  fortunes,  and, 
perhaps,  his  personal  liberty.     We  must  devise  means  of  bringing  this 


u  Certainly,  certainly!*'  said  Pike  ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  catch  every 
low-spoken  word,  he  slid  forward  to  the  extremity  of  his  chair,  holding  his 
head  on  one  side. 
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"  The  estates  of  my  brother,  though  well  cultivated,  are  not  very 
large.  The  entail  has  been  cut  off;  consequently  it  is  in  his  power  to 
dispose  of  all  he  possesses." 

"  Ay,  he  can  turn  his  houses  and  lands  into  bank-notes ;  I  am  aware 
of  that.'1 

"  Gold  is  a  thing  which  slips  easily  through  the  fingers,"  pursued 
Hartley.  "I  am  desirous  that  Somerset  should  spend  or  lose  all  this 
gold,  and  so  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing." 

Pike,  judging  from  his  own  feelings  and  habits,  considered  such  an 
event  or  crisis  almost  impossible. 

"  Why,  I  have  reason  to  think  Mr.  Somerset  a  man  of  sound  sense : 
how,  then,  may  the  least  chance  exist  of  our  inducing  him  to  part — first 
with  his  estates,  and  then  to  squander  away  the  entire  proceeds  ?  No, 
no,"  observed  Pike,  shaking  his  head ;  "  forgive  me :  we  must  not,  sir, 
because  we  are  cautious  and  prudent  ourselves,  believe  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  fools — not  quite." 

"  Every  man,  Mr.  Pike,  has  his  weak  or  vulnerable  point.  There  is 
scarcely  a  fortress,  however  strong,  into  which  an  enemy,  by  skilful  and 
persevering  efforts,  may  not  at  length  win  an  entrance." 

"  True,  very  true.     Sage  remark — profound  philosophy/' 

"  I  give  you  credit  for  invention,  Mr.  Pike — that  is,  you  have  a  lively 
fancy,  as  well  as  deep  penetration." 

The  lawyer  bowed  at  this  compliment,  and  coughed.  He  was  unable 
to  blush,  for  his  parchment  visage  had  not  betrayed  the  crimson  hue  of 
modesty  since  boyhood. 

"  Can  you,  therefore,  devise  a  plan  whereby  Somerset  may  be  induced 
to  mortgage  or  sell  his  estates,  and  in  the  end  be  driven  to  borrow 
money  ?" 

Pike  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  his  head  being  bent,  and  his 
finger  placed  on  his  chin.  He  was  in  profound  thought.  The  little 
crafty  face  and  the  glittering  eyes  were  raised  at  length,  and  he  spoke 
slowly  and  cautiously. 

"  May  we  not,  Mr.  Hartley — may  we  not  excite  in  him  an  ambition  to 
purchase  more  land  ?  May  we  not,  by  certain  devices,  draw  him  into 
ruinous  bargains  ?" 

"Pretty  well,"  said  Hartley.  "But  such  a  scheme,  I  fear,  would 
only  embarrass  and  impoverish,  and  never  completely  ruin  him.  Try 
again." 

"  May  we  not,  through  certain  visitors  or  examples,  inflame  his  vanity, 
and  induce  him  to  live  in  a  more  expensive  manner  ?  He  might  build  a 
new  seat,  give  great  entertainments,  keep  a  pack  of  hounds  and  race- 
studs.     Such  a  course  would  inevitably  plunge  him  into  debt." 

"No  doubt  of  it.  But  that  line  of  conduct,  I  am  fully  assured, 
Somerset  would  never  pursue.  Vanity,  and  a  love  of  pleasure,  are  not 
his  vulnerable  points.     I  know  him/' 

The  attorney's  face  suddenly  beamed  with  smiles,  and  he  clapped  his 
hands  together. 

"  I  have  it !"  he  cried.  "  Let  us  lure  him  up  to  town ;  let  us  beset 
him  by  '  touters,'  in  the  guise  of  gentlemen,  and  entice  him  at  first  to 
billiard-rooms,  and  then  into  houses  of  deeper  play.  No  fortune  can 
stand  against  the  gaming-table.  Once  inside  a  gambling-house,  and 
your  victim  is  secured.     Believe  me,  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this 
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kind  of  proceeding.  Not  that  I  ever  gamble  myself — no,  my  principles 
oppose  that — but  I've  crushed  an  enemy  by  sending  him  to  one  of  those 
fascinating  sinks  of  perdition.  I  caused  one  man  to  cat  his  throat,  and 
another  to  blow  out  his  brains ;  but  all  were  evil-doers,  and  far  better  out 
of  the  world  than  in  it.  So,  you  perceive,  such  acts  as  mine  cannot  be 
called  reprehensible,  since  they  bring  about  good  to  the  community  at 
large.  Mr.  Hartley,"  he  added,  with  great  warmth,  "by  all  means 
trust  to  the  irresistible  spell  of  gaming." 

The  words  of  Mr.  Pike  evidently  carried  weight  with  them;  and  if 
Hartley  was  not  quite  satisfied,  he  nevertheless  seemed  disposed  to  attach 
considerable  importance  to  the  advice  last  given.  He  remained  for  some 
time  without  offering  any  observation,  Pike  watching  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  with  great  anxiety. 

"  This,"  said  Hartley,  at  length — "  this  certainly  appears  to  me  the  best 
idea  you  have  yet  started.  But  the  scheme  involves  a  difficulty,  I  fear, 
wholly  insurmountable.  One  sentence  will  suffice  to  explain  my  mean- 
ing. No  art,  no  persuasion,  will  ever  succeed  in  enticing  my  brother 
within  the  walls  of  a  gambling-house.  Whether  the  feeling  he  entertains 
arise  from  an  aversion  to  play  itself,  or  from  qualms  of  conscience,  matters 
not ;  he  will  withstand  all  temptation." 

"  The  men  I  had  to  deal  with,"  urged  Mr.  Pike,  "  at  first  expressed 
their  dislike  of  the  dice,  and  refused  to  enter  the  houses.  I  coaxed  and 
encouraged ;  they  entered,  they  staked,  and  were  undone  !" 

u  I  do  not  doubt  your  success,  but  I  tell  you  I  know  Somerset.  His 
ideas  are  peculiar — perhaps  antiquated.  The  road  must  be  fair  and  open, 
and  the  sun  of  honour  must  light  it  up,  or  this  squeamish,  canting 
brother  of  mine  will  never  travel  upon  it.  Now  listen  to  me.  Your 
suggestions  are  good,  and  your  plans  might  succeed,  had  we  a  different 
character  to  manage.  Before  I  addressed  you  on  the  subject,  I  had  a 
scheme  in  my  mind.  My  object  was  to  draw  from  you,  if  possible,  a 
better  one.  At  present,  I  think  my  own  the  best.  No  disparagement 
to  your  acuteness  or  sagacity ;  I  esteem  both  as  highly  as  ever.  My 
brother's  weak  point,  when  a  young  man,  was  a  love  of  speculation — 
what  the  world  calls  fair  and  honourable  speculation — such  as  taking 
shares  in  great  public  works,  the  ostensible  object  of  which  is  benefit  to 
die  community — purchasing  in  foreign  stocks,  adventuring  in  mines,  and 
the  following  up  of  all  such  fluctuating  and  dangerous  modes  of  invest- 
ment, which  buoy  the  mind  with  dreams  of  wealth,  while  they  bring 
certain  loss,  and  often  ruin,  in  the  issue.  Now,  since  his  marriage, 
Somerset  has  laboured  hard  to  repress  this  natural  propensity;  but  I  feel 
confident  that  a  little  excitement  and  a  few  representations  only  are 
required  to  awaken  within  him  this  dormant  passion  in  all  its  old  inten- 
sity. 

As  Hartley  concluded — Mr.  Pike  appeared  no  way  disappointed  or  dis- 
pleased that  his  plans  had  not  been  considered  exactly  available.  On  the 
contrary,  he  manifested  high  spirits  as  well  as  pleasure. 

"  Excellent — the  idea  is  excellent,  Mr.  Hartley.  Profound  view  of 
human  nature  that  notion  of  rousing  into  life  an  old  slumbering  passion; 
and  yet  the  scheme  proposed  by  you  is  not,  after  all,  very  different  from 
my  own.  What  is  adventure  but  a  species  of  gaming?  People  in 
general  draw  a  line,   when  in  reality  speculation  and  gaming  almost 
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merge  into  each  other*  A  good  man,  an  upright  man,  a  religious  man 
will  dabble  in  shares  of  babble  companies,  but  none,  except  the  reprobate, 
so  says  the  largest  half  of  mankind,  will  throw  dice  in  a  gaming-house. 
This  is  the  philosophy  prevalent,  yet  I  doubt  its  soundness." 

"Oh!  never  mind  the  philosophy  I"  interrupted  Hartley.  "I  don't 
think  Somerset,  though  a  thoughtrul  and  acute  man  enough,  is  much 
of  a  philosopher.  He  is  like  many  others,  guided  in  his  actions  by  the 
opinion  of  the  world.9' 

"  Right:  but  in  what  way — that  is,  in  what  kind  of  speculation  or 
adventure  would  you  engage  Mr.  Somerset?" 

"  Now,  having  decided  on  the  line  of  action,  Mr.  Pike,  here  it  is  that 
I  stand  in  need  of  your  assistance.  From  a  long  residence  in  the  city, 
and  from  the  nature  of  your  business,  you  must  needs  know  a  great  deal 
as  regards  commercial  and  speculative  transactions,  and  the  nature  of 
public  companies.1' 

«  A  little— at  least,  I  hope  I  know  a  little,"  said  Mr.  Pike,  modestly. 

"  I  understand  there  are  several  associations  now  forming,  that  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  great  profits  to  such  as  embark  in  their  concerns. 
Do  you  think  any  of  them  are  very  hollow — very  rotten  ?" 

Pike's  face  assumed  a  remarkably  significant  expression.  His  eyes 
winked  rapidly,  a  rare  occurrence  with  him,  and  he  whispered  into 
Hartley's  ear, 

"  Any  hollow  ?  any  rotten? — all  of  them  are :  I  know  the  directors  of 
several.  Never  speculate  myself,  but  do  a  little  that  way  for  some  of 
my  clients.  Believe  me,  without  exactly  violating  the  truth,  I  can  make 
a  bad  thing  appear  pretty  fair — rather  alluring.  I  could  name  a  man 
for  whom  last  week  I  bought  shares  which  cost  two  thousand  pounds,  he, 
the  purchaser,  being  liable  to  *  calls'  for  twenty  times  that  amount.  As 
surely  as  there  is  a  sun  above  us,  he  will  lose  thirty  thousand!" 

The  features  of  Hartley  brightened,  and  he  grasped  Pike  by  the 
hand. 

"  This  is  exactly  what  I  want.  You  are  my  man.  I  see  we  shall 
manage  the  affair  between  us  very  capitally.  But  let  us  be  calm,  cau- 
tious, considerate.  Bear  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Pike,  and  let  the  thought 
animate  you  in  your  exertions — the  day  on  which  a  bailiff  is  able  to  lay 
his  hand  on  Somerset's  shoulder,  saying,  '  You  are  my  prisoner  1*  that 
day  shall  you  receive  in  addition  to  your  usual  annuity  two  hundred 
guineas!" 

The  heart  of  Pike  knocked  against  his  ribs,  and  his  very  hands  trem- 
bled with  delight ;  his  soul  was  lapped  in  all  the  unutterable  joys  of  the 
miser,  and  for  a  few  minutes  he  was  unable  to  address  Mr.  Hartley. 
He  gained,  however,  his  self-possession,  and  the  two  continued  their  con- 
ference, entering  into  the  minuter  details  of  their  plan,  and  weaving,  like 
magicians,  in  darkness  and  secrecy,  the  spell  which  was  to  work  the 
downfal  of  others. 


(    2*7    ) 
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Chantilly— Death  of  Louisa  Chateaufort— "  Suffrage  Premier"— "  La  rVoliere" 
— Mademoiselle  Kenaud— Madame  Octave — Anecdotea— Javanot»— Quatrain, 
by  Kalkbrenner. 

Chantilly  is  unquestionably  looking  up ;  its  soft  turf  and  sylvan 
shades  have  this  year  been  visited  by  better  company  and  better  racing 
than  Parisian  fashion  and  Parisian  stables  usually  furnish.  On  the  first 
day  (Friday),  Prgdestinee  performed  her  favourite  feat  of  running  away 
with  the  stakes,  and  from  her  competitors, 

Her  custom  ever  of  an  afternoon; 
on  Saturday  a  very  neat  little  hunt  was  got  up,  and  on  Sunday — die 
Derby  day — from  the  opening  to  the  closing  of  the  bureaux,  a  vast 
amount  of  small  change  kept  constantly  tumbling  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Northern  Railway. 

Some  "  early-to-bed  and  early-to-rise"  amateurs  left  Paris  at  ten  in  the 
morning ;  but  the  majority  patronised  the  quarter  to  twelve  train  ;  the 

C*ent  ones  mysteriously  disbursing  an  extra  franc  for  an  omnibus  ticket 
St.  Leu  to  Chantilly,  and  congratulating  themselves  all  the  way 
on  their  foresight  All  the  way,  did  I  say?  Un  instant  I  only  till  the 
tain  came  to  a  dead  halt  at  St.  Leu,  and  they  themselves  began  to  look 
for  the  omnibuses  which,  like  the  dogsmeat-man,  "  never  corned,"  at 
least  not  to  the  station. 

Not  a  vehicle  was  to  be  seen  except  a  private  carriage  or  two,  whose 
occupants  smiled  at  us  with  well-bred  commiseration  as  we  trudged  along 
the  dusty  road,  which  a  laughing  eUgante  wickedly  remarked,  as  she  was 
wafted  away  by  her  four  posters,  would  take  us  to  Chantilly — dans  une 
petite  heure,  plus  ou  Moras  !  We  had  just  got  in  sight  of  the  bridge, 
however,  when  omnibus  No.  1  came  to  our  rescue;  and  then  began  the 
tug  of  war.  la  less  than  no  time  the  interior  became  a  veritable  black 
hole  of  Calcutta,  and  every  available  inch  of  room  on  the  top  was  scrambled 
for  with  unflinching  ardour.  Nay,  one  adventurous  youth  proposed  to 
mount  the  horses,  and  another  seriously  meditated  ousting  the  Cid  from 
his  step ;  but  these  projects  were  luckily  put  a  stop  to  by  the  arrival  of 
some  half  a  dozen  more  lumbering  but  rickety  conveyances,  which  de- 
scended the  hill  in  a  rather  unsteady  procession,  and  were,  each  in  their 
torn,  forcibly  invaded  and  absorbed  like  their  predecessor. 

Then  arose  the  question  as  to  the  probability  of  being  pitched  into  the 
river,  or,  to  say  the  least,  flattened  into  pancakes  by  an  upset,  owing  to 
the  unusually  heavy  load,  which  made  the  shaky  old  vehicle  crack  every 
step  we  took,  and  to  the  perhaps  graceful,  but  certainly  hazardous  oscilla- 
tion, first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  which  was  especially  percep- 
tible as  we  went  down  hill. 

"  I  am  sure  the  roof  is  coming  down,"  exclaimed  one;  "it  is  at  least 
half  an  inch  lower  than  it  was  when  we  started." 

"  One  thing  is  clear  enough,"  remarked  a  young  German;  "  if  any- 
thing should  happen,  and  those  gentlemen  who  have  canes  hold  them  as 
they  are  doing1  now,  they  will  be  spitted  to  a  certainty." 

This  speech  made  a  great  impression,  and  the  individuals  alluded  to 
immediately  commenced  a  series  of  manoeuvres  with  their  canes,  first 
shouldering  them  like  muskets,  then  poking  them  under  the  seat,  and 
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finally  compromising  the  matter  by  carrying  them  in  their  laps  like 
babies.  They  were  still  engaged  in  rocking  them  when  we  reached  Chan- 
tilly,  and  tumbling  out  of  the  omnibus  as  fast  as  we  could,  made  the  best 
of  our  way  across  the  green  in  the  direction  of  the  tribunes,  arriving 
there  just  as  the  saddling- bell  rang  for  the  first  race,  the  prix  des  haras, 
— heats. 

And  very  well-contested  heats  they  were,  terminating  in  the  triumph 
of  a  pretty  little  filly,  called  Coquette,  whose  jockey  bore  the  euphonious 
name  of  Toby.  The  next  race,  the  Prix  de  V  Oise,  was  won  in  a  canter 
by  young  Rachel,  who  had  already  gained  golden  opinions  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars.     Norn  oblige. 

During  the  following  entr'acte  I  quitted  my  observatory  on  the  top  of 
the  stand  (the  only  defect  of  which  is  its  being  entirely  level,  so  that 
those  in  the  front  row  alone  can  see)  to  mingle  with  the  bettors.  I  say 
bettors,  because  it  is  the  custom  to  call  them  so,  not  because  the  term  is 
by  any  means  appropriate,  for  the  betting  is  generally  confined  to  lotteries, 
or  poules,  as  they  are  called  here,  and  could  not  possibly  ruin  even  Murad 
the  Unlucky  himself.    At  this  juncture  I  felt  an  arm  thrust  through  mine. 

"  Allons  sur  la  pelouse ;  nous  y  verrons  des  femraes." 

To  the  pelouse  we  went,  and  there  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  carriages,— one  of  which,  a  smart  barouche  and  four, 
was  rapidly  disgorging  baskets  of  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  its  occu- 
pants. In  another,  Mademoiselle  Bertin  was  dispensing  nods  and  smiles 
by  wholesale, — and  a  third  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  Fanny  Cerito. 
Morning  rehearsals,  however,  and  evening  performances,  robbed  us  of  our 
usual  gathering  of  dramatic  butterflies ;  and  while  my  friend  was  busily 
engaged  in  exchanging  compliments  with  a  young  lady  dressed  in  sky- 
blue  from  top  to  toe,  including  her  bottines  and  parasol,  I  began  mentally 
to  compare  pleasant  Chantilly  with  the  dusty  Champ  de  Mars,  and,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  former. 

In  the  midst  of  my  meditations,  down  came  the  rain ;  up  went  the 
umbrellas  and  carriage-heads,  and  up  we  went  too  to  witness  the  Prix  de 
la  Pelouse,  borne  away  almost  without  an  effort  by  Marly, — and  Prix  de 
ChantiUy,  which  Memory,  belonging  to  M.  Latache  de  Fay,  the  owner  of 
Young  Rachel,  won  easily. 

And  now  the  important  contest  of  the  day — the  Derby,  or  Prix  du 
Jockey  Club— drew  nigh.  The  enceinte  de  chevaux  became  temporarily 
a  Babel,  and  even  the  most  cautious  bettors  lost  a  little  of  their  ordinary 

Erudence  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  It  would  have  puzzled  Echo 
erself  to  give  an  exact  reproduction  of  what  was  said,  screamed,  and 
whispered  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  immediately  preceding  the  start ; 
nor  could  the  ablest  reporter  in  the  world  have  made  much  out  of  such 
disjointed  phrases  as  the  following : — 

"  Qui  monte  St.  Germain  ?" 

"  Je  prends  trois  contre  le  champ." 

"  I  say,  Bill,  the  chestnut  goes  lame ;  don't  he  ?" 

"  Voyons,  faisons  une  poule.     Combien  y  a  t-il  qui  courent  ?" 

"  Cinquante-deux  kilos  et  demi." 

"  J'ai  le  num^ro  trois,  Babiega." 

"  Combien  le  vends-tu  ?" 

"  Fres  de  25,000  francs  avec  les  entrees." 

"  Fleur  de  Marie  pourrait  bien  arriver." 
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"  Madame,  je  vais  vous  gagner  tine  discretion." 

"  Pourrak-tu  me  dormer  du  feu  ?" 

"  Par  le  oonyoi  de  six  heures  et  demie." 

"  Qui  est  la  avec  le  President  ?" 

"  Flatmao." 

"Mais  saprioti!  personne  ne  sait  done  qui  va  monter  St.  Germain  ?" 

"  Pauline  Mayer/' 

"  Et  qui  est  avec  Hermance  ?* 

u  Bay  Middleton  and  Eyebrow." 

(Bell  rings.) 

La  Voliere. — Bravo,  M.  Lupin !  your  stable  is  a  good  one  this  year — St 
Germain,  Marly,  and  Messine,  will  be  formidable  antagonists  to  any  horse  at 
present  on  the  French  turf.  Prettily  won,  upon  my  word !  and  you  may  thank 
Messine' s  jockey  for  it.  He  cut  out  the  work  so  nicely  for  St.  Germain, 
that  the  latter  had  only  to  go  in  and  win ;  not  that  he  had  it  all  his  own 
way,  for  Babiega  lay  close  behind,  and  at  one  moment  it  was  almost  even 
betting.  If  the  same  two  should  run  against  each  other  at  Versailles, 
look  out  for  squalls,  M.  Lupin ! 

A  badly-contested  amateur  sweepstakes,  and  a  hurdle  race,  won  with 
the  greatest  ease  by  M.  Lover's  Ennui,  terminated  the  day's  sport ;  and 
then  sauve  qui  pent  was  the  word.  As  the  President  was  leaving  the 
course,  the  horse  of  one  of  the  gendarmes  who  preceded  his  carriage 
stumbled  and  fell  with  his  rider.  Louis  Napoleon  seeing  this,  sprang 
out  of  his  barouche  to  aid  him,  and  in  so  doing  missed  his  footing  and 
fell  also,  luckily  on  the  turf,  or  he  might  have  been  dangerously  hurt 
As  it  was,  neither  accident  had  a  serious  result ;  and,  after  a  few  minutes' 
delay,  the  President  resumed  his  journey. 

Meanwhile  we,  less  favoured  mortals,  once  more  crossed  the  pelouse, 
and,  after  half  an  hour's  jostling  and  scrambling,  finally  succeeded  in 
attaining  a  squeezed  position  on  the  top  of  the  very  last  omnibus,  by 
which  we  were  deposited  at  St.  Leu  just  in  time  for  the  eight  o'clock  train. 
As  usual,  on  arriving  at  the  Paris  debarcadere,  not  a  citadine  or  cab  was 
to  be  seen ;  so  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  put  our  fatigue  and  dignity 
into  our  pockets,  and  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  Maison  Doree, 
where  we  finally  sat  down  to  dinner  at  half-past  ten.  Thus  ended  our 
day  at  Chantilly. 

Death  op  Louisa  Chateaufort. — I  am  sorry  to  record  the  recent 
death  (April  30)  of  Louisa  Chateaufort,  half-sister  to  Mademoiselle  Page, 
and  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  promising  artistes  of  the  Vaudeville. 
Originally  a  member  of  the  Bordeaux  Theatre,  she  appeared  in  Paris 
shortly  after  the  re-opening  of  the  Salle  de  la  Bourse,  in  the  autumn  of 
1848,  and  there  sustained  a  variety  of  characters  in  a  very  creditable 
manner. 

Without  possessing  any  extraordinary  ability  as  an  actress,  Mademoi- 
selle Chateaufort  was  a  pleasing  singer  and  excellent  musician ;  and,  if 
she  did  not  materially  improve  the  cast  of  a  piece,  was  equally  far  from 
compromising  its  success.  Among  the  more  prominent  parts  allotted  to 
her  may  be  cited  I'ldee,  in  the  first  number  of  "  La  Foire  aux  Idees ; 
Yvonne,  in  "Les  Secrets  du  Diable;"  and  Calisto,  in  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe." 

Suffrage  Premier. — Those  indefatigable  rSacs,  Messrs.  Leuven  and 
Brunswick,  have  once  more  made  the  Vaudeville  ring  again  with  their 
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inflammatory  couplets  ;  their  new  production  bearing  the  apropos  title 
of  "  Suffrage  Premier."  If,  as  may  very  well  happen,  the  Red  party 
should  some  day  or  other  get  the  upper  hand,  I  should  be  sorry  to  stand 
in  the  shoes  of  either ;  for  if  ever  men  were  marked,  they  must  be. 
Meanwhile,  their  piece,  which  is  unquestionably  the  wittiest  and  most 

Eungent  that  their  joint  pens  have  as  yet  given  birth  to,  attracts  crowded 
ouses  every  night ;  and  the  slightest  symptom  of  disapprobation  is  at 
once  summarily  checked,  by  the  unfortunate  hisser  being  turned  out  by 
the  claque  and  sergents  de  ville  before  he  has  time  to  look  about  him. 
I  shall  let  a  few  of  the  couplets  speak  for  themselves,  merely  premising 
that  the  majority  are  partly  indebted  for  the  double  encore  they  generally 
receive  to  the  enthusiastic  verve  with  which  they  are  delivered  by  De- 
lannoy,  Rene  Luguet,  and,  above  all,  Madame  Octave. 

No.  1,  to  the  tune  of  Gastibdza,  is  suog  by  Luguet,  in  the  character 
of  fQuragan,  red  from  top  to  toe. 

Depuis  deux  ana,  le  dlmon  des  tenebres 

M'a  dechainl, 
Et  le  pays,  sous  mes  accents  funebres 

A  frissonne. 
Dans  la  cite,  comme  dans  la  campagne, 

Toujours  debout, 
Je  suis  ie  vent  qui  vient  de  la  montagne, 

Je  dltruis  tout, 

•Tan-ache  tout! 

No.  2  thus  refers  to  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI. : — 

Respectez-la;  car  longtemps  un  abri 

Nous  fut  offert  sous  son  antique  ombrage ; 
Respectez-la,  car  vous  avez  sevi 

Contre  elle,  autrefois  avec  rage. 
Pres  d'accomplir  un  forfait  odieux, 

Rappelez-vous,  qu'en  des  jours  de  tempete, 
Par  vos  sifflemeats  furieux, 
De  cette  branche,  malheureux, 

Vouz  avez  fait  tomber  la  tete !  {Bis.) 

No.  3  says,  in  allusion  to  the  election  of  Eugene  Sue" : — 

Je  crois  franch'ment  que  le  nouvel  6ra 

De  notr*  pays  ne  fera  par  1'aflaire  .  .  . 
Clui  qu'est  nomme,  c'<§tait  le  superflu, 

Clui  qui  n'  Test  pas,  c'ctait  le  necessaire. 

Lastly,  No.  4  thus  expresses  the  attachment  of  the  authors  to  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things : — 

Nos  beaux  ouvrag's  enrils  par  nos  voisins 
Sont,  a  Tinstant,  contrefaits  en  Belgique  . . . 

Mais  ils  se  sont  bien  gardes,  les  malins, 
De  contrefair'  chez  eux  la  Kepublique. 

"  Well,"  said  I  to  myself,  when  the  curtain  dropped  on  "  Suffrage 
Premier,"  "  I  doubt  whether  they  can  go  farther  than  this,  unless  they 
name  individuals  en  toutes  leltres"  Innocent!  I  was  reckoning  without 
the  Gymnase  and  its  "  Voliere,  ou  les  Oiseaux  Politiques,"  a  philippic 
by  the  self-same  authors;  if  not  as  witty  as  the  Vaudeville  piece,  in- 
finitely more  bitter. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  more  sensitive  than  other  people,  but  the 
tone  and  language  of  this  production  grated  harshly  and  painfully  upon 
my  ear,  and  I  marvelled  that  any  Frenchman  could  sit  there  and  listen 
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without  indignation,  or  at  least  without  emotion.  If  the  Republicans 
were  so  many  galley-slaves,  they  could  not  have  been  more  reviled  or 
more  abused :  the  most  cutting  taunts,  the  most  offensive  insinuations, 
were  lavished  on  the  present  form  of  government  and  its  supporters, 
every  fresh  insult  being  received  with  frantic  and  overwhelming  applause. 
Were  the  stage  allowed  by  mutual  consent  to  be  a  political  arena,  in 
which  both  parties  might  freely  meet  each  other  face  to  face,  each  would 
have  at  least  fair  play — and  fair  play's  a  jewel.  Whereas,  let  but  the 
slightest  shade  of  democracy  tinge  a  couplet,  as  was  not  long  ago  the 
case  at  the  Odion,  and  on  some  pretence  or  other  not  only  are  the  lines 
suppressed,  but  the  piece  itself  is  withdrawn  by  order.  I  am  no  Repub- 
lican— far  from  it — but  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  party  animosity,  such  pieces  as  "  Suffrage  Premier"  and  "  La  Voliere" 
do  more  harm  to  the  cause  they  are  intended  to  advocate  than  their 
patrons  are  aware  of.  Intolerance,  in  any  shape,  always  breeds  oppo- 
sition, nor  will  political  intolerance  be  any  exception  to  the  rule. 

Madame  Renaud —  Madams  Octave. —  Let  me  now  turn  to  a 
pleasanter  topic;  a  brief  recommendation  to  my  London  readers  in 
favour  of  two  very  charming  artistes,  with  one  of  whom  they  have 
already  made  acquaintance.  I  allude  to  Mademoiselle  Emilie  Renaud. 
Her  dramatic  career  has  been  short  but  promising.  About  two  years 
and  a  half  ago,  October  19,  1847,  she  appeared,  for  the  first  time  on 
any  stage,  at  the  Vaudeville,  as  Regaillette,  in  "  Le  Chevalier  d'Es- 
sonne,"  a  piece  in  which  Mademoiselle  Nathalie  sustained  the  principal 
character.  Her  gentUlesse  and  vocal  ability  decided  her  success ;  and  up 
to  the  end  of  March  last  she  remained  a  very  efficient  and  popular  mem- 
ber of  the  company.  Her  creations  of  Zephyrine  in  "  Les  Secrets  du 
Diable,"  la  Gascogne  and  VEte  in  "  La  Foire  aux  Idees,"  and  Am- 
brosine  in  "Un  Interieur  comme  il  y  en  a  taut,"  may  be  especially 
alluded  to,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  importance,  as  because  they 
afford  direct  proofs  of  the  versatility  and  flexibility  of  her  talent. 

Mademoiselle  Renaud  is  not  only  a  pretty,  but  a  lady-like  and  elegant 
girl;  graceful  in  her  manner,  well-bred,  and  refined  in  her  conversation, 
and,  moreover,  extremely  spiritueUe.  Most  satisfactory  details  respecting 
her  essays  in  comedy  at  the  St  James's  have  reached  me ;  and  I  am,  on 
that  very  account,  more  confident  than  ever  as  to  the  increase  and  dura- 
tion of  her  popularity  in  London ;  inasmuch  as  one  of  her  most  attractive 
qualities — her  singing — still  remains  to  be  appreciated: 

Volte,  belle  Emilie,  st  quel  point  nous  en  sommes. 

And  I  think  I  may  safely  prophesy  that — to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
the  venerable  game  of  cnbbage — you  will  very  soon  be  a  peg  or  two 
higher  in  public  estimation. 

Madame  Octave. — The  other  fair  star,  whose  approaching  per- 
formances in  London  are  as  anxiously  looked  forward  to  there  as  they 
will  be  counted  by  her  inconsolable  admirers  in  Paris,  is  as  yet  a  stranger 
to  the  boards  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  theatre,  although  not  to  its  principal 
habitues;  for  it  would  be  treason  to  doubt  that  curiosity  or  gallantry,  or 
perhaps  both  together,  have  long  ere  this  tempted  across  the  Channel 
even  the  most  blasts  of  our  fashionable  amateurs ;  the  magnet  of  attrac- 
tion being  the  representative  of  Eve  and  Chloe — the  fascinating  Virginia 
Octave. 
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By  these,  therefore  (taking  the  above  supposition  for  granted),  the 
syren  of  the  Vaudeville  will  be  welcomed  as  an  old  acquaintance ;  and  it 
is  not  on  their  account  that  I  purpose  ransacking  the  pages  of  my  note- 
book ;  but  Mr.  Mitchell's  patrons  are  legion,  and  some  among  them  may 
not  be  unwilling  to  hear  a  little  of  the  past  career  of  an  actress  whose 
merits  they  will  speedily  have  an  opportunity  of  testing. 

Madame  Octave  is  a  native  of  Ghent,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  com- 
menced her  dramatic  apprenticeship  in  that  city.  She  subsequently 
played  for  four  months  at  the  Theatre  du  Pare,  at  Brussels,  and  was  then 
engaged  by  the  manager  of  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  at  Rouen,  for  the  em- 
phi  des  Dugazon  (a  term  originating  with  the  celebrated  artiste  of  that 
name,  and  signifying  chanteuse  legere).  From  Rouen  she  went  to  Tou- 
louse, and  from  thence  to  Marseilles ;  her  popularity  in  both  cities  far 
surpassing  that  of  even  the  most  favoured  of  her  camarades.  Such  in- 
fluence had  her  name  on  the  affiche  at  Toulouse,  that  crowds  would 
flock  in  for  three  and  four  leagues  round,  merely  to  hear  her  sing 
Madeleine  in  the  "  Postilion,"  or  Betty  in  the  "  Chalet."  At  Marseilles 
she  was  perfectly  idolised ;  and  so  rapturously  was  her  performance  of 
Madame  de  Simiane  in  "  Les  Mousquetaires  de  la  Reine"  received,  that 
if  Mademoiselle  Darcier  herself,  the  original  creatress  of  the  part,  had 
wished  subsequently  to  console  the  worthy  citizens  for  the  loss  of  their 
fauvette,  I  would  not  have  given  much  for  her  chance.  She  was  even 
offered  twelve  thousand  francs  a  year,  as  an  inducement  to  remain  per- 
manently a  member  of  the  company;  but  Paris,  the  £1  Dorado  of  every 
artiste,  weighed  down  the  balance,  and  she  finally  quitted  the  sunny 
south,  singing, 

Paris!  Paris!  Paris! 
C'est  un  si  beau  pays! 

For  some  little  time  after  her  arrival  in  the  capital,  Madame  Octave 
kept  aloof  from  the  stage ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  opening  of  the 
Ope*ra  National,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  November  15,  1847,  that 
she  first  treated  the  Parisians  to  a  taste  of  her  quality,  as  Juliette,  in 
the  prologue  called  "  Les  Premiers  Pas."  The  part  was,  however,  so 
unimportant  that,  beyond  her  very  evident  gentillesse  and  beauty,  the 
public  were  not  much  enlightened  by  it  with  respect  to  her  merits ;  nor 
was  she  ever  destined  to  shine  with  any  great  lustre  at  this  theatre. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  February,  a  piece  de  circon- 
stance,  hastily  put  together,  but  containing  some  pleasing  music,  and 
called  "  Les  Barricades  de  1848,"  was  well  received;  and  in  it  she  per- 
formed a  gamin  de  Paris  with  great  spirit,  being  her  second  and  last 
creation  on  the  Boulevard ;  the  Opera  National  (a  hopeless  speculation 
from  the  beginning)  being  shortly  after  compelled  to  close  its  doors. 

From  May  to  September,  Madame  Octave  reposed  on  her  laurels — such 
as  they  were — and  on  the  30th  of  that  month  made  her  first  appearance 
at  the  Vaudeville,  on  the  occasion  of  its  re-opening,  as  the  Abbe  de  Gondi, 
in  "  L'Avenir  dans  le  Passe."  This  debut—one  couplet  and  half-a-dozen 
sentences  comprising  all  its  importance — passed  almost  unnoticed ;  and  it 
was  not  until  a  month  later,  on  the  production  of  "  Roger  Bon  temps,"  that 
people  began  to  distinguish  Madame  Octave  from  her  entourage. 

Once  braques  on  her  attractive  person,  the  lorgnons  knew  where  they 
were  well  off,  and  staid  there.  "  Roger  Bontemps"  was  rapidly  followed 
by  "  I/Affaire  Cha^umontel,"  and  "  Les  Suites  d'un  Feu  d'Artifice,"  both 
if  which  she  found  very  steady  stepping-stones  to  future  celebrity. 
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But  all  this  was  merely  bosh — nothing — in  comparison  with  what  was 
to  come.  On  November  28,  in  the  same  year,  "  La  Propriety  c'est  le  Vol" 
drew  its  first  instalment  of  profits  into  the  coffers  of  the  Vaudeville ;  and 
from  that  evening  Madame  Octave's  popularity  became  great— an  incon- 
trovertible fact.  The  piece  had  run  a  hundred  nights,  when  illness  forced 
her  to  throw  up  her  part;  and  with  her  disappearance  the  attraction 
seemed  to  vanish,  for  it  only  lingered  on  seventeen  nights  more,  until  its 
subsequent  revival  with  the  original  Eve. 

Then  came  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  "  La  Foire  aux  Idees,"  and 
"  L'Ane  a  Baptiste,"  in  which  Madame  Octave  and  Arnal  for  the  first  and 
only  time  performed  together.  Soon  after  its  production,  differences  arose 
between  the  actress  and  the  management ;  the  result  of  which  was,  the 
non-appearance  of  the  former  for  several  months,  although  she  still  virtu- 
ally continued  a  member  of  the  company.  It  was  not  until  Nov.  23, 1 849, 
that  she  made  her  rentree  in  "  Daphnis  et  Chlce","  a  piece  which,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  its  morality,  is  nevertheless  a  chef-dosuvre  of  dramatic 
tact,  the  situations  and  dialogue  being  perpetually  on  the  verge  of  indeli- 
cacy, but,  like  a  timid  Etonian,  never  actually  going  out  of  bounds. 
Great  latitude,  however,  is  left,  it  must  be  owned,  to  the  artistes;  that 
which  is  merely  indique  by  the  author  being  susceptible  of  very  full  de- 
velopment on  the  stage — a  single  look  in  many  cases  sufficing  to  turn  the 
scale.  But  as  the  look  would  also  have  unquestionably  sent  the  piece  to 
the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,  it  is  lucky  that  both  Madame  Octave  and 
Mademoiselle  Cico  set  a  watch  not  merely  on  their  lips,  but  on  their  bright 
eyes  likewise ;  a  caution,  by  the  way,  which  I  would  strongly  recommend 
to  Mademoiselle  Brassine,  or  whoever  else  may  be  destined  by  Mr.  Mitchell 
to  represent  the  hero  of  the  pastoral,  should  the  Lord  Chamberlain  sanc- 
tion its  production. 

Since  "  Daphnis  et  ChloeY'  Madame  Octave's  successful  creations  have 
been  five  in  number,  including  "  Les  Saisons  Vivantes,"  "  La  Dame  de 
Trefle,"  and  "  Suffrage  Premier ;"  in  other  words,  she  has  been  the  main 
support  of  almost  every  piece  produced  at  the  Vaudeville  during  the  last 
six  months,  and  therefore  fairly  deserves  her  conge,  if  ever  actress  did. 
Whether  the  said  conge  is  likely  to  be  as  agreeable  and  advantageous  to 
M.  Paul  Ernest  as  to  his  pensionnaire,  is  M.  Paul  Ernest's  affair  and  not 
mine  ;  viewed  according  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  matters  certainly  look 
rather  ominous. 

Example: — From  three  principal  actresses,  Madame  Octave,  Madame 
Paul  Ernest,  and  Mademoiselle  Cico, 

Deduct  one — Madame  Octave. 

Remain  two — Madame  Paul  Ernest  and  Mademoiselle  Cico. 

On  the  other  hand :  From  the  labour  imposed  on,  and  expected  from, 
the  three  aforesaid  actresses, 

Deduct  nothing. 

Remains — Ce  que  vous  savez. 

Now,  will  the  Vaudeville,  which  may  at  present  be  aptly  compared  to 
a  somewhat  rickety  three-legged  stool,  stand  as  steady — not  to  say 
steadier— on  two  legs  than  on  three  ? 

That  is  the  question. 

I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  Madame  Octave  in  her  capacity  of  jolie 
femme;  it  now  remains  for  me  briefly  to  advert  to  her  qualities  as  an 
actress.    One  of  the  most  prominent — and  in  the  eyes  of  all  real  connois- 
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eeurs  most  precious— -of  these  is  an  entire  freedom  from  all  affectation  and 
minauderie,  a  frank  and  winning  good  humour,  so  evidently  the  natural 
reflection  of  her  own  character,  that  you  cannot  but  feel  an  instantaneous 
4xmvietion  of  its  reality.  In  her  acting  there  is  no  straining  after  effect, 
no  attempt  to  shine  at  the  expense  of  those  around  her ;  nor  does  she  ever 
sacrifice  the  ensemble  of  a  scene  to  her  own  individual  r6U.  A  point 
entrusted  to  her  is  never  lost ;  for  though  there  is  no  apparent  effort  on 
her  part  to  make  it  tell,  and  therefore  no  predisposition  on  that  of  die 
public  to  seise  it  au  vol,  yet  it  comes  on  the  latter  far  more  effectively  from 
Its  being  wholly  imprevu.  There  is  a  mixture  of  freedom  and  quiet 
naivete  in  Madsme  Octave's  manner  which  is  irresistibly  fascinating ;  and 
if  an  expression  or  a  gesture  should  now  and  then /riser  le  decollete,  it  is 
accompanied  by  so  arch  a  look,  and  so  bewitching  a  smile,  that  die 
sternest  censor  would  be  charmed  into  indulgence. 

Paul  de  Kock,  in  his  "  Quatre  Coins  de  Paris,"  makes  the  hero  of  the 
piece  thus  allude  to  the  seductive  brilliancy  of  Madame  Octave's  beautiful 
eyes:  "  Oh,  quels  yeux!  ils  font  pAlir  le  gas!"  Nor  is  the  following  testi- 
mony of  a  certain  witty  homtopathe  in  favour  of  her  magnetic  powers  of 
attraction  less  appropriate  or  less  conclusive: 

"  II  y  a,"  said  he,  "  de  la  gin  dans  sa  composition." 

Endowed  with  such  natural  advantages,  and  possessing,  moreover,  a 
pleasing  and  melodious  voice,  which  she  has  cultivated  with  considerable 
taste,  is  it  surprising  that  the  fair  Virginie  should  be  as  great  a  favourite 
with  the  public  at  large  as  she  is  with  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
appreciating  her  many  excellent  qualities  comme/emme?" 

On  these  it  is  not  my  province  to  enlarge:  my  duties,  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  at  an  end,  I  have  only  to  apologise  for  my  want  of  skill  as  a 
portrait-painter,  and  to  say  to  the  charming  original— 
"  Bon  voyage,  et  a  musez-voue  bien  I* 

AirecDOTES. — I  was  assured  the  other  evening,  on  good  authority,  thai 
every  member  of  the  Montagne  in  the  National  Assembly  was  obliged  to 
contribute  no  less  than  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-five  francs  allowed 
him  daily,  towards  a  fund  for  discharging  the  expenses  consequent  on 
the  propagation  of  Socialist  principles.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they 
should  so  strenuously  oppose  any  projected  diminution  of  their  tn- 
demnite,  if  it  be  already  reduced  to  eight  francs  a  day. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  a  pretty  jroung  Englishwoman  turn  the  tables 
yesterday  on  a  bigoted  old  Legitimist,  who,  after  indulging  in  a  violent 
tirade  against  perfidious  Albion,  apropos  of  the  Greek  affair,  ended  by 
saying,  with  anything  but  a  flattering  emphasis — 

"  C'est  un  sacre  pays  que  l'Angleterre !" 

"Oui,  Monsieur,"  calmly  replied  my  fair  compatriote;  "vous  avea 
raison;  c'est  un  sacre*  pays  que  le  ndtre,  car  Dieu  le  protege  l" 

Javanais. — Cardinal  Mezzofanti  was  a  wonderful  man  for  lang 
but  I  wouldn't  mind  wagering  any  sum — reasonable  or  unreason 
that  he  could  not  talk  Javanais. 

"  What*"  says  the  reader. 

Javanais!  my  worthy  friend,  rien  que  ga! 

"  Ha!  I  see!  the  language  of  Java. 

Not  a  bit  of  it!  Try  again. 

"  Some  Eastern  dialect,  perhaps."    No.    "  Well,  then,  I  give  it  up." 
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I  think  yon  had  better.    Javanais  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  territory 
of  Java,  or  even  with  Java  sparrows;  being  amply  a  dramatic  argot  of 
provincial  origin,  whk&  has  become  iiatoralised  in  c^^ 
deville,  and  is  spoken  with  astounding  fluency  by  certain  artistes  of  that 
theatre. 

VoUa  ce  que  c'eti. 

To  every  word  beginning  with  a  rowel,  prefix  the  syllable  or.  Thus 
et  becomes  avet;  eon,  aveau. 

When  the  word  begins  with  a  consonant,  place  die  av  between  that 
consonant  and  the  following  vowel,  as  bean,  baveau. 

This  is  continued  in  every  succeeding  syllable.     Example:— 

Bon  jour,  mon  cher. 

Bavon  javour,  stave*  chaver. 

All  this  seems  easy  enough  in  writing,  bat,  when  spoken,  it  is  wholly 
unintelligible  to  the  unpractised  ear;  and  in  line  foyer  is  a  source  of  con- 
stant amusement  to  the  initiated,  as  being  a  means  of  indulging  in  sly 
critical  remarks  on  the  strangers  present,  without  fear  of  detection.  It 
has,  moreover,  another  advantage,  which  is  its  extreme  softness  and 
melody  in  a  pretty  woman's  mouth;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no 
surprise  that  the  most  accomplished  professors  of  Javanais  should  be 
the  ladies,  the  four  linguists  par  excellence  of  the  Vaudeville  being  Ma- 
dame Octave,  Mademoiselle  Cico,  Mademoiselle  Clary,  and  Mademoiselle 
Valentin. 

Quatrain,  by  Kalkbrennek. — I  think  we  talked  about  finding,  some 
day  or  other,  a  pendant  to  Perlet's  epigram  on  the  Republic ;  while  search- 
ing for  it  among  my  papers,  I  have  just  laid  my  band  on  the  following 
little  quatrain,  which  will  serve  my  turn  equally  well.  It  is  the  compo- 
sition of  the  late  eminent  pianiste,  Kalkbrenner : — 

De  tons  les  biens  <ra  Createur 

Qui  charment  notre  vie, 
A  mon  avis  le  plus  flatteur 

Est  une  bonne  amie. 

I  should  like  to  know  who  is  not  of  the  same  opinion  ? 
Paris,  May  22, 1850. 
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The  merry  month  of  May  closes  merrily  with  the  brilliant  debut  of 
Madame  Frezzolini,  who  has  astonished  the  habitues  by  her  performance 
of  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

Madame  Frezzolini,  who  comes  here  after  having  done  more  than 
Napoleon  could  do— conquered  Russia,  and  held  the  same  in  subjection 
for  three  years — Madame  Frezzolini  makes  her  first  attack  on  her  audience 
by  the  very  distingue  character  of  her  appearance.  Her  figure  is  slight, 
but  commanding;  her  face  is  expressive  and  thoroughly  tragic,  though 
delicately  chiselled ;  and  the  form  of  her  head  might  serve  as  a  study  for 
a  sculptor. 

The  extent  of  her  voice  is  wonderful:  the  higher  she  ascends,  the 
fuller  are  her  notes,  and  the  hearer  is  often  surprised  by  the  eloquence 
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with  which  these  high  notes  are  used  to  express  the  most  intense  feelings. 
As  a  vocalist  of  florid  execution,  flinging  roulades  about  her  at  pleasure. 
Madame  Frezzolini  is  admirable ;  more  admirable  is  she  as  the  lyric  trage- 
dian, who  can  give  a  characteristic  meaning  to  every  phrase  of  her 
music. 

Her  acting  is  of  a  very  high  order.  Her  gesticulation  is  by  no  means 
violent,  but  it  is  always  thoroughly  expressive,  and  her  movements  md  poses 
have  a  peculiar  charm,  from  their  wonderful  elegance,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  accompanied.  The  softer  passions,  heightened  to  tragic  intensity, 
seem  to  be  more  in  her  province  than  displays  of  vicious  emotion ;  and  her 
finest  scene  in  "  Lucrezia  Borgia''  is  the  interview  with  her  son  during  his 
dying  moments.  The  sudden  relation  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Borgia — "  Tu 
Borgia  sei" — is  one  of  the  finest  tragic  touches  ever  seen  on  any  stage, 
and  produced  a  thrill  of  awe  and  admiration  among  the  audience.  What 
a  powerful  combination  of  prime  donne  there  now  is  in  the  company  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre— Sontag,  Frezzolini,  Parodi! 

One  of  those  feats  wherewith  the  potent  Lumley  delights  to  astound 
the  habitues,  namely,  the  gathering  together  of  a  number  of  premieres 
danseuses  into  one  pas,  in  spite  of  the  repelling  effect  of  professional 
eminence,  has  been  accomplished  again  this  year.  This  is  the  sort  of 
combination  for  which  we  fervently  prayed  in  one  of  our  operatic  rhap- 
sodies, as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  glorification  of  the  ballet  In  the  new 
pas  de  trots,  the  Three  Graces  appear,  all  acted  by  themselves — we 
mean,  of  course,  by  Carlotti  Grisi,  Amelia  Ferraris,  and  Marie  TaglionL 
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CLARK'S  "GAZPACHO."* 

Gazpacho  is  the  name  of  a  dish  universal  in,  and  peculiar  to,  Spain. 
A  sort  of  cold  soup,  made  of  bread,  potherbs,  oil,  and  water.  Its  ma- 
terials, in  fact,  as  our  lively  tourist  informs  us,  are  easily  come  by,  and 
its  concoction  requires  no  skill.  Hence  the  title  of  the  book.  "  My 
Gazpacho,*'  says  the  author,  "  has  been  prepared  after  a  similar  recipe." 
Mr.  Clark  chose  a  pleasant  season  of  the  year  for  his  trip — the  month  of 
June.  "  La  belle  France !"  he  exclaims  from  the  banquette  of  the  Bordeaux 
diligence  :  "  In  the  gracious  month  of  June,  what  country  on  earth  would 
not  deserve  the  epithet?"  At  Poictiers,  he  says,  "  1  was  willing  to  fore- 
go my  breakfast  in  order  to  visit  '  the  field ;'  but  no  one  there  had  ever 
heard  of  such  a  battle.  Our  continental  friends  have  a  convenient  trick  of 
forgetting  the  dark  half  of  their  history.  So  I  breakfasted,  and  *  carried 
a  toast'  (as  their  phrase  is)  to  the  memory  of  the  Black  Prince  in  solemn 
silence." 

At  Bordeaux — stateliest  of  provincial  capitals,  as  he  designates  it— 
the  subterraneous  collection  of  mummies  was,  he  says,  like  a  scene  in 

*  Gazpacho;  or,  Summer  Months  in  Spain.  By  William  George  Clark.  M.A„ 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    John  W.  Parker. 
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"  Rookwood."  A  day  or  two  passed  very  pleasantly  at  Bayonne— sight- 
seeing ona  small  scale;  and  wa9  followed  by  the  banquette  to  Burgos. 
Of  the  Bidassoa,  he  says  an  active  French  dancing-master  might  almost 
skip  over  it,  and  it  would  not  drown  him  if  he  didn't.  Iran  was,  he  says, 
rather  I-stand  than  I-run  to  him ;  for  there  was  no  chair  in  a  room  where 
he  was  detained  at  least  an  hour  by  custom-house  officials.  Of  Vergara, 
he  tells  us,  "This  is  the  place  illustrious  for  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Duke  of  Victory.  We  supped,  for  aught  I  know,  in  the  very  room  where 
his  grace  definitely  routed  the  Carlist  forces,  by  giving  their  leader  a 
check — for  a  few  million  reals.  The  gallant  generals  met  hand  to  hand, 
and  struck — a  bargain!'' 

Shall  I  confess  that  I  passed  through  Vitoria  at  night,  and  spent  but  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  there?  I  own  it  is  not  what  England  has  a  right  to  expect.  However, 
for  a  sensitive  patriot  there  are  other  associations,  less  agreeable,  connected  with 
Vitoria.  There  it  was  that  those  poor  devils,  whose  collective  name  was  "  legion," 
died  by  hundreds  of  disease  and  want  (as  may  be  read  in  the  simple  and  pathetic 
narrative  of  "  a  working-man").  Now  the  Spaniards,  who  have  cheated  them  out 
of  the  pay  promised,  ease  their  consciences  by  depreciating  the  services  rendered 
—adding  insult  to  injury — making  light  of  deeds  which  they  could  not  emulate, 
and  sufferings  which  they  would  not  alleviate. 

Meanwhile,  the  poor  fellows  "  sleep  on,  little  recking,"— a  few  thousands  more, 
added  to  the  long  list  of  their  countrymen  who  lie  below  the  battle-plains  of  the 
Peninsula, — at  Montiel,  Almanza,  or  Albuera, — having  lost  their  lives  in  a  foreign 
land  for  a  stranger's  quarrel,  fighting  for  a  Peter  or  a  Ferdinand.  Even  now,  if  a 
Protestant  Englishman  has  the  misfortune  to  die  in  Spain,  his  body  is  an  unclean 
tiling,  and  must  be  buried  like  a  dead  dog.  Truly,  intervention  is  a  profitless  and 
thankless  task. 

Not  one  picturesque  tower,  not  one  green  dell  relieves  the  dreary 
monotony  of  the  way  from  Pancorbo  to  Burgos.  The  sun  also  climbed 
higher  and  higher  through  a  cloudless  sky,  till  the  travellers  were  almost 
suffocated  in  the  flood  of  heat  which  poured  unrelentingly  on  their  heads. 
u  I  was  fein,"  adds  the  equally  unrelenting  punster,  '*  to  refresh  myself 
by  dipping  into  *  Ford,'  who,  unlike  his  namesakes  in  Spain,  is  never  dry. 
'Sir,  once  said  a  table-d'h6te  acquaintance — '  Sir,  he  is  the  travellers 
vadum  mecum.'  The  pun  was  unintentional,  for  the  speaker  was  a 
Scotch  gentleman  in  the  muslin  trade."  Burgos  was  "  as  still  and  quiet 
as  fifteen  thousand  grave  Castilians  can  make  it ;  and  that,  let  me  tell 
you,  is  very  still  indeed." 

Your  true  Castilian  never  does  anything  quickly  and  quietly.  He  knows  no 
medium  between  apathy  and  fuss;  and  the  tumult  of  the  one  (when  he  i»  roused) 
equals  the  quietude  of  the  other.  When  the  "  he"  is  a  "  she,"  the  same  holds  true, 
h fortiori.  Now,  in  this  establishment,  the  entire  personnel  was  female.  Sleep  was 
impossible,  so  I  resolved  to  dine  with  the  Santander  diligence,  at  two.  The 
waitresses,  with  a  ferocity  quite  apnalling,  flung  on  the  table  a  profusion  of  strong 
meats,  entirely  unknown  to  the  Cis-pyrenean  cuisine.  Every  kind  of  meat  was 
brought  to  a  horrid  uniformity  by  a  thick  disguise  of  garlic.  But  (as  I  afterwards 
discovered)  even  garlic  is  nothing  when  you're  used  to  it.  The  passengers  con- 
trived to  eat  enormously,  maintaining  the  while  a  stately  and  dignified  reserve. 
As  for  me,  if  I  did  not  satisfy  my  appetite,  I  at  least  received  a  lesson  in  manners : 
I  had  dined  with  half-a-dozen  Dukes  Humphrey  and  their  duchesses. 

The  numerous  family  of  Smiths  has,  it  appears,  offsets  at  Burgos : — 

When  abroad,  I  always  read  the  names  over  the  shop-doors.  It's  so  improving. 
In  the  course  of  this  interesting  investigation,  my  eye  fell  upon  the  inscription 
"  Bon  Pedro  Smith,"  over  a  haberdasher's.  I  started,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  when 
he  discerned  the  foot-print  of  a  fellow-man  in  the  desert  island.  I  entered,  for  I 
hoped  to  get  some  useful  information,  in  English,  from  Mr.  Peter  Smith.    He  was 
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a  little  fat  man,  lolling  on  his  counter  as  lazily  as  any  Castflian  of  them  alL  ThhJ 
was  discouraging,  yet  I  ventured  to  address  him.  in  English.  But,  no!  though  he 
did  not  deny  his  father,  and  had  not  forsaken  his  name,  he  had  forgotten  the  an- 
cestral language  of  all  the  Smiths,  and  was  merged  in  the  Don  Pedro.  So  I  left 
him,  with  the  usual  blessing,  which  was  all  I  took  by  the  motion. 

It  is  a  marvel  to  me  how  Don  Pedro  and  his  fellows  get  their  bread.  They  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin.  They  are  so  supremely  indifferent,  that  I  am  sure  two 
hundred  of  a  trade  might  live  together  in  the  most  perfect  agreement.  They  pass 
their  lives  in  the  same  dull  routine,  varied,  at  far  intervals,  by  some  such  scene 
as  this: — 

Let  C  stand  for  customer,  D  for  dealer  (be  the  wares  what  they  may).  D  is 
discovered  lying  at  full  length  on  the  counter,  smoking. 

Enter  C.  Ave  Maria  purissima. 

D.  Sin  pecado  concebida  (without  disturbing  himself). 

C.  Have  yoa  got  such-and-such  a  thing? 

2>.  God  knows.  Does  your  worship  want  to  buy  it  2  (A  pause.)  Well,  TO 
Look  hy-snd-by.  (He  finishes  his  cigarett,  and  proceeds  slowly  to  examine  his 
stares.    Then,  somewhat  surprised,)  Holy  Mary,  here  it  is!  we  have  got  it. 

C.  What's  the  price? 

IK  God  knows!  Will  your  worship  call  again  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  and  Ftt 
tell  you? 


C.  and  D.  *y££\  U*ted  con  Bros.    Exit  C. 
D  lies  down  again  in  his  former  position,  and  rolls  another  cigarett 

The  journey  from  Burgos  to  Madrid  corrected  Mr.  Clark's  notions  as 
to  the  indispensable  necessity  of  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and  Co.  (Nitrogen 
ire  suppose  he  meant  to  write),  as  a  life  insurance ;  for  he  found  that  the 
lungs  eould  perform  their  functions  for  several  successive  hours  while  in- 
haling and  expiring  equal  portions  of  dust  and  tobacco-smoke.  At 
Madrid,  our  author  tells  us,  the  Gallo-mania,  which  is  universally,  and 
the  Anglo-mania,  which  is  partially,  prevalent  in  the  capital,  have  de- 
stroyed all  that  was  characteristic  and  national  in  architecture,  customs* 
and  costume,  except  the  Plaaa  Mayor,  bull-fights,  and  Isabel  II. 

A  butt-fight  is  an  oft-told  affair ;  but  Mr.  Clark  is  so  graphic  in  die 
details  of  his  experiences  that  we  must  really  glean  a  few  extracts : — 

In  Spain,  these  things  are  not  done  in  a  corner.  In  my  first  stroll  through  the 
city,  I  observed  placards  stuck  up  in  prominent  places  in  the  streets,  each  making 
a  nucleus  for  a  crowd  of  idlers,  informing  "  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  this  court," 
that  a  bull-fight  would  take  place  on  the  following  Monday,  at  5  p.m.  precisely, 
<*  weather  permitting9  (it  was  piously  added).  It  happened  that  I  was  invited 
to  join  a  party  of  natives,  who  kindly  undertook  to  procure  me  a  ticket* 
and  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  in  order  that  I  might  have  some  one  at  my 
elbow  to  refer  to  for  explanations,  such  as  my  barbarous  ignorance  needed.  And 
very  useful  I  found  them.  The  day  came,  big  with  the  fate  of  six  bulls  am) 
an  indefinite  number  of  men.  The  weather,  too,  permitted;  indeed,  during; 
the  whole  course  of  the  summer,  I  never  knew  it  do  otherwise.  Half-an-hour 
before  the  appointed  time  we  left  the  Casa  Cordero,  all  in  a  flutter  of  expectation. 
The  whole  city  was  a-fbot,  those  who  could  aflbrd  to  pay  for  places  going  to 
the  arena— those  who  could  not  aflbrd  it  watching  the  lucky  people  that  could. 
Omnibuses  were  rushing  to  and  fro,  depositing  one  cargo  and  returning  for 
another.  We  hailed  one  of  them, — were  allowed  five  seconds  to  tumble  in,  which: 
we  effected,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  life  and  limb,— and  were  immediately  whirled? 
off  at  full  gallop,  too  happy  in  gettinga  place  at  all  to  inquire  how  many  insidea 
the  vehicle  was  licensed  to  carry.  We  were  put  down  just  outside  the  Puerta 
de  Akala,  a  fine  arch,  celebrating  the  triumphs  of  Charles  HL,  which,  but  for 
this  their  monument,  might  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  posterity.  Close  by 
stands  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  to  which  we  made  our  way  through  six  inches  of  omst 
and  two  rows  of  cavalry  on  guard.  There  is  no  attempt  at  external  decoration  in 
the  building.  Alexander  Dumas  (greater  as  a  cook  than  a  dramatist,  since  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  he  can  make  a  very  edible  salmi  without  collaboratevroX 
(xwnparea  it  to  a  standing  pie.    Certainly  the  best  part  of  the  feast  is  to  he  f      ~ 
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inside,  so  we  wart;  stood  gaping,  bat  enter  with  the  crowd.  By  dint  of  great 
patience  and  a  little  poshing,  we  squeeze  our  way  up  the  thronged  staircase  and 
passages,  and  finally  emerge  into  the  arena.  We  have  capital  places — front  seats 
in  the  balcony,  on  the  shady  side.  The  tickets  bear  three  prices,  according  as  they 
are  in  shade,  in  sun,  or  half-and-half.  None  but  a  native,  well  seasoned  to  Iberian 
sammera  and  protected  by  a  twopenny  fan,  could  stand  the  sun.  Yet  almost 
every  place  is  filled,  for  the  coming  fight  is  expected  to  be  first-rate.  Altogether 
there  are  about  15,000  people  present,  including  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  softer 
sex  in  the  balconies.  In  the  centre  is  a  box  for  the  queen,  gay  with  crimson 
velvet  and  gold  tinsel  (for  her  majesty  lores  the  sports  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  lore  her  majesty  all  the  better  for  that.)  Close  by  is  the  chair  of  the  pre- 
sident, who  gives  the  word  of  command  all  through.  As  the  bull-fight  is  a  purely 
Andahtiian  invention,  it  is  considered  the  correct  thing  to  appear  in  AndaUisian 
costume, — so  one  sees  tier  upon  tier  sparkling  with  crimson  sashes  and  parti- 
coloured jackets,  like  dahlias  at  a  Chiswick  show.  Bat  the  metaphorical  dahlias 
in  question  belong  not  to  the  silent  vegetable  kingdom;  and  if  they  steal  and 
give  odour,  it  is  through  the  medium  of  paper  cigars.  Each  individual  shrieks, 
doubtless,  the  purest  CastUian,  but  they  produce  in  the  aggregate  such  a  Babel 
of  sound  as  was  never  heard,  except  at  Exeter  'Change  or  Exeter  Hall. 

But  stay,— the  gate  is  opened,  and  an  alguazil,  in  his  official  cloak  of  inky  black, 
prances  in  on  an  Andalusian  horse,  or  rather  the  horse  prances  in  with  him.  This 
functionary  is  always  received  with  a  shout  of  derision,  for  an  alguazil  is  supposed 
to  be  as  remote  from  a  centaur  as  an  English  alderman,  and,  by  profession,  quite 
incapable  of  sitting  a  horse.  However,  in  spite  of  the  shouts—doubtless  made  with 
the  kind  intention  of  frightening  the  animal — the  official  man  rides  up  in  safety  to 
the  front  of  the  president's  box,  dofls  his  cap,  and  catches  in  it  a  key  which  the 
president  flings  to  him.  If  he  misses  the  catch,  which  may  sometimes  happen, 
the  shouts  are  more  hideous  than  ever.  The  key  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  door 
by  which  the  bulls  are  to  enter,  and,  having  received  it,  the  alguazil  makes  his  bow 
and  exit.  Then  enter  the  biped  heroes  of  the  day— the  three  matadors,  attended 
by  a  dozen  subordinates,  called  "  Chulos"  or  "  Banderilleros,"  each  dressed  in  a 
spangled  jacket,  tight  knee-breeches,  and  silk  stockings,  the  hair  plaited  and  tied 
behind  in  a  knot  of  ribbon,  and  each  carrying  a  cloak  of  some  gay  colour.  Next 
ride  in  the  picadors,  padded  out  to  an  enormous  bulk,  armed  with  long  lances,  and 
wearing  great  slouched  hats.  As  soon  as  they  have  doffed  these  to  the  president, 
they  take  their  stations  at  one  side  of  the  arena,  and  the  vast  crowd  is  stilled  at 
once  into  the  hush  of  breathless  expectation.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  silence,  not  the 
mere  negation  of  sound,  but  something  positive,  intense,  almost  appalling — the 
silence  which  15,000  people  make  together. 

All  eyes  are  fixed  on  yonder  opening  gate, — there  is  yet  a  pause  of  a  few 
moments,  that  seem  an  age, — and  then  forth  rushes  the  expected  of  ail  expectants 
—xl  toro — and  earth  shakes  with  a  shout  such  as  it  hears  nowhere  else,  except 
where  it  has  the  luck  to  be  the  site  of  a  bull-ring.  The  six  "  bulls  of  death,"  as 
the  bills  term  them,  destined  for  the  day's  sport,  have  been  driven  over-night  into 
a  small  court-yard  attached  to  the  arena,  and  have  been  kept  all  day  without  food, 
that  the  pangs  of  hunger  may  be  brought  to  aid  their  natural  ferocity.  As  they 
pass  in  one  by  one  to  the  arena,  a  practised  band  hooks  on  to  their  shoulders  a  knot 
of  ribbon,  the  colours  of  which  indicate  to  the  initiated  the  breeding  establishment 
from  which  each  animal  comes.  The  smart  of  the  hook  gives  him  the  first  fore- 
taste of  the  death-struggle  he  is  about  to  engage  in.  As  soon  as  he  has  reached 
the  middle  of  the  ring,  he  pauses,  and  looks  wildly  round,  as  if  frightened  by  the 
yells  of  the  spectators;  then  he  lowers  his  head,  and  rushes  at  the  picador,  who 
awaits  his  coming,  lance  in  rest.  The  brave  beast  "  receives  but  recks  not  of  a 
wound,"— flings  the  lance  aside  as  if  it  were  a  reed, — and,  plunging  his  horn  into 
the  flank  of  the  horse,  repeats,  with  frantic  rage,  thrust  upon  thrust.  For  a  moment 
horse  and  rider  are  lifted  in  air,  and  then  down  they  fall  crashing  on  the  sand; 
then  sally  forth  the  footmen,— some  with  their  cloaks  tearing  the  bull  away  from 
the  frdlen  foe,  while  others  extricate  the  picador  and  help  him  to  his  legs  (no  easy 
matter  to  rise  unaided,  with  all  that  padding).  The  poor  horse,  too,  if  the  horn 
has  reached  no  vital  part,  staggers  up,  and  is  again  mounted,  and  spurred  on  to  a 
second  encounter.  Meanwhile  the  bull,  his  head  all  crimson  with  its  baptism  of 
blood,  has  received  another  lance- thrnst,  and  overthrown  another  enemy.  The 
same  process  is  repeated,  till  the  president  considers  a  sufficient  number  of  horses 
have  been  killed,  and  then  the  trumpet  sounds,  and  one  of  the  chulos  advances 
with  the  banderillas.  The  banderillas  are  sticks  of  three  feet  long,  decorated  with 
fluttering  coloured  paper  (such  as  economical  housewives  put  in  their  grates- 
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horrt$co  refertna  /—as  an  excellent  substitute  for  fire  during  the  summer  months), 
and  terminated  by  a  barbed  dart  The  thing  is  to  stick  a  couple  of  these  bande- 
riUas  into  the  animal's  shoulders,  one  on  each  side.  To  do  this,  of  course  the 
chulo  has  to  stand  in  front  of  the  bull  for  a  moment, — so  it  is  a  sendee  of  some 
danger.  Each  successive  pair  of  wounds  stir  him  up  to  a  display  of  vain  rage, 
though  it  is  evident  that  his  strength  is  becoming  exhausted.  Then  the  trumpet 
sounds  again,  and  the  last  act  of  the  drama  begins.  The  matador,  whose  turn  it  is 
to  kill  the  bull,  advances,  with  a  crimson  cloak  and  sword, — he  bows  to  the  pre- 
sident, and  solicits  permission  to  do  his  office.  This  being  accorded,  the  matador 
flings  his  cap,  with  a  semi-burlesque  air  of  determined  resolution,  to  the  further 
part  of  the  ring,  marshals  his  men,  and  directs  them  to  entice  the  bull  to  the  place 
fixed  on  for  the  deed,  and  then  confronts  him  alone.  It  is  a  moment  in  which  the 
world  seems  to  have  rolled  back  upon  its  youth,  and  man  is  again  to  contend  for 
the  mastery  with  the  brute.  Calm  intelligence  and  furious  strength  are  brought 
face  to  face,  to  do  battle  for  victory  and  life. 

For  a  few  seconds,  the  two  adversaries  stand  motionless  within  a  yard  of  each 
other,  the  man  with  quiet  mien,  and  lip  curled  in  affectation  of  contempt, — the 
beast  with  bloodshot  eyes,  wildly  rolling  in  their  sockets.  Then  he  makes  a  charge; 
the  crimson  cloak  is  flashed  like  blinding  lightning  before  his  sight,  and  he  spends 
his  fury  on  the  empty  air.  Again  he  returns  to  the  attack,  and  again  is  foiled. 
Again  and  again,  till  the  wished-for  opportunity  is  presented— the  sword  flashes 
above  his  lowered  head,  and  then  is  buried  hilt-deep  between  the  shoulder-blades. 
A  moment  more — there  is  a  gush  of  blood  from  mouth  and  nostrils— he  sinks 
slowly  on  his  knees,  and  then  falls  prostrate,  his  great  flanks  heaving  laboriously 
as  the  life-tide  ebbs,  wave  by  wave,  away.  A  burst  of  martial  music  and  thunders 
of  applause  greet  the  conquering  hero  of  the  hour. 

One  of  these  national  entertainments,  which  was  got  up  at  Malaga 
the  day  after  our  author's  arrival  there,  was  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences :— 

The  occupants  of  the  lower  seats  were  exceedingly  noisy  and  boisterous. 
Before  the  ffeht  began,  they  amused  themselves  by  singling  out  any  man  in  the 
reserved  seats  unfortunate  enough  to  be  the  wearer  of  a  very  glossy  hat,  or  a  pair 
of  light  kid  gloves,  and  then  they  directed  at  him  a  discordant  cry  of  "Hat! 
hat!"  or  "Gloves!  gloves!"  till  the  person  in  question  removed  the  obnoxious 
article,  and  saluted  the  many-headed  tyrant  with  bare  head  or  bare  hand.  Even 
a  lady  with  a  bouquet  was  not  exempted  from  persecution.  The  first  three  bulls 
happened  to  be  very  tame,  or  very  sulky,  and  the  ill-humour  of  the  crowd  rose  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  they  began  to  tear  up  the  benches  and  fling  them  into  the  arena. 
Some  of  the  most  obstreperous  were  taken  into  custody  and  removed  by  the 
soldiers.  An  accident,  however,  restored  them  to  perfect  good-humour.  One  of 
the  chulos  was  just  going  to  stick  his  banderillas  into  the  fourth  bull's  shoulders, 
when,  at  that  moment,  the  trumpet,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  matador  to 
advance,  sounded ;  the  chulo  hesitated, — the  hesitation  was  fatal.  In  a  moment 
he  was  on  the  ground,  and  the  bull's  horn  deep  in  his  body.  He  writhed  himself 
free,  rose  to  his  feet  all  streaming  with  blood,  leaped  the  barrier  at  a  bound,  and 
fell  on  the  other  side— to  rise  no  more !  He  died  that  same  afternoon.  Shocking 
as  it  may  seem,  the  crowd  at  once  became  cheerful, — the  show  could  no  longer  be 
called  a  failure  which  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  man. 

In  Juvenal's  time,  Mr.  Clark  remarks,  Christian  folks  were  not  mere 
spectators.  And  what  are  the  feelings  of  a  Christian  man  when  he  sees, 
for  the  first  time,  a  combat  in  this  modern  amphitheatre?  At  first,  the 
predominant  sensation  is  a  sickening  disgust  at  sight  of  trickling  blood 
and  protruding  entrails ;  but  this  is  soon  over,  and,  as  it  decays,  one 
becomes  conscious  of  a  kind  of  savage  joy — a  fierce  beatiug  of  the  heart 
— indicative  of  the  wakening  of  the  wild  beast  within,  which  we  bridle 
with  texts  of  religion,  and  cram  with  scraps  of  morality ;  which  we  may 

"  "  "    "i  would  ap- 

the  novelists 
_  :  as  soundly 
if  my  conscience  were  being  lulled  by  a  sermon  from  the  dear  old 
rector  of  Muddlecombe  Parva." 
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While  at  Madrid,  Mr.  Clark  went  to  hear  a  debate  in  the  Senado,  the 
Spanish  chamber  of  peers,  which  holds  its  sittings  in  a  chapel  of  a  sup- 
pressed convent  near  the  palace: — 

On  the  right  of  the  chair,  in  front,  is  the  bench  assigned  to  the  ministers ;  and 
there  I  had  the  good  luck  to  see  Narvaez,  otherwise  called  Duke  of  Valencia,  and 
a  great  many  fine  names  besides,  and,  in  reality,  absolute  Master  of  all  the 
Spains.  His  face  wears  a  fixed  expression  of  inflexible  resolve,  very  effective, 
and  is  garnished  with  a  fierce  dyed  moustache,  and  a  somewhat  palpable  wig  to 
match.  His  style  of  dress  was  what,  in  an  inferior  man,  one  would  hare  called 
u  dandified."  An  unexceptionable  surtout  opened  to  display  a  white  waistcoat 
with  sundry  chains,  and  the  extremities  terminated,  respectively,  in  patent  leather 
and  primrose  kid.  During  the  discussion  he  alternately  fondled  a  neat  riding- 
whip,  and  aired  a  snowy  pocket  handkerchief.  Those  who  know  him  give  him 
credit  for  good  intentions  and  great  courage,  but  do  not  expect  that  he  will  ever 
set  the  Thames  on  fire,  whatever  he  may  do  to  the  Manzanares.  He  is  a  mixture, 
they  say,  of  the  chivalric  and  the  asinine,  a  kind  of  moral  mule.  His  personal 
weakness  is  a  wish  to  be  thought  young,  and  hence  he  was  naturally  angry  when 
Lord  Palmer8ton  wanted  to  give  him  "  a  wrinkle."  I  saw,  likewise,  Mon,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  smiling  complacently,  like  a  shopkeeper  on  his  customers; 
and  the  venerable  Castanos,  Duke  of  Bailen,  who,  as  he  tottered  in,  stooping  under 
the  weight  of  ninety  years,  was  affectionately  greeted  by  Narvaez  and  others.  On 
the  whole,  the  debate  seemed  to  be  languid,  and  to  be  listened  to  with  little  in- 
terest; but  that  is  the  general  fate  of  debates  in  July. 

Cornelio,  the  blind  guide  to  the  Escorial,  so  well  known  to  tourists,  told 
Mr.  Clark,  that,  among  other  great  men,  he  had  shown  the  Escorial  to 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Alexander  Dumas  at  the  same  time.  If  this  is  true, 
he  justly  remarks  Mr.  Cobden  was  doubtless  one  of  the  Englishmen 
whom  the  prolific  novelist  robbed  so  ingeniously  of  his  supper.  Our 
Manchester  Mends,  he  adds,  will  do  well  to  observe,  that  even  Mr.  Cobden 
may  be  taken  in  sometimes,  and  on  a  food  question,  too : — 

The  Escorial,  being  one  of  the  numerous  eighth  wonders  of  the  world,  ought  to 
console  anybody  for  the  loss  of  a  supper.  Its  outward  form  naturally  calls  to  mind 
the  inspirations  of  the  cook,  not  the  architect.  Here,  then,  is  a  recipe  for  this 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  Philip  II.— take  a  score  of  Manchester  factories,  with  an  acre  of 
dead  wall;  mix  well,  and  arrange  in  the  form  of  a  garrison;  put  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
(slightly  compressed)  into  the  centre;  serve  up  the  whole  on  the  side  of  the  bar- 
renest  Ben  in  all  Scotland,  and  garnish  with  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  ruinous  houses 
and  dwarfed  trees.  The  concoction  of  the  dish  will  cost  the  wealth  of  a  kingdom, 
and  it  will  neither  be  palatable  nor  palatial  when  done. 

Of  Toledo,  Mr.  Clark  says  she  is  like  a  throned  queen;  seen  from  the 
inside,  a  widow  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The  city  contains 
scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  its  ancient  population,  and  is  girdled  by  a  belt  of 
ruin.  The  Alcazar,  which  puts  so  bold  a  front  on  the  matter,  is  within 
mere  desolation  and  decay.  It  is  like  a  good  Castilian  fallen  on  evil  days, 
from  whose  proud  bearing  you  would  never  guess  the  raggedness  con- 
cealed beneath  the  ample  cloak.  Alas,  poor  Spain !  it  seems  to  be  the  same 
thing  everywhere— depopulation  and  decay. 

At  Toledo  there  is  a  collection  of  gigantic  grotesque  figures,  used  in 
processions  and  mummeries.  Among  these  is  a  great  snapping  turtle, 
called  Tarasca,  on  whose  back  rides  or  rode  a  woman  clad  in  scarlet, 
yclept  of  Babylon,  and  otherwise  christened  "  Anna  Boleyna,"  after  the 
unfortunate  lady  who  was  the  cause  of  the  insult  offered  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  Spain  and  the  Roman  church  in  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
and  who  was  also  the  mother  of  her  who  foiled  the  Armada,  and  upheld 
Protestantism — "the  she-wolf"  (as  Gongora  terms  her),  Elizabeth  of 
England. 

At  Manzanares  our  tourist  had  a  specimen  of  the  skill  at  improvisation 
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of  Bonrow's  u  Manchegaa  prophetess,"  which  is  not  very  creditable  to  her 
powers  of  inspiration ;  and  after  missing  Aranjuez  and  Jean  by  night 
travel — the  greatest  drawback  to  the  tourists'  comforts  and  opportunities 
in  Spain — became  the  disputed  property  at  Granada  of  Mateo  Ximenea — 
the  Mateo  of  Vasmdon  Eerveen  (Washington  bring),  and  of  "  Immannel 
Bensaken  of  Gibraltar,  British-born;  much  commended  in  dat  red  book 
you  wear  in  your  hand,  page  129 — Give  me  leave,  sare?"  The  dispute 
lasted  so  long  that  our  tourist  had  no  other  alternative  left  but  to  request 
the  "  son  of  the  Alhambra,"  and  the  British-born  Pacifico,  to  fight  it  out 
in  the  corral  below,  promising  himself  as  the  prize  of  the  survivor. 

From  Granada  the  author  was  induced  to  make  an  excursion  into  the 
little  frequented  districts  of  the  Alpujarrez,  where  his  experience  of  rods 
and  ravines  for  roads,  and  empty  houses  for  posadas,  conjure  up  remi- 
niscences of  travel  in  the  East.  Undeterred  by  tales  of  robberies,  our 
traveller  proceeded  to  Malaga,  and  thence  by  land  to  Gibraltar,  satisfied 
with  that  tit-bit  of  olden  philosophy,  which  says,  "  Cantabit  vacuus  coram 
latrone  viator."  On  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  two  Frenchmen  whom  he  had 
picked  np  on  the  road  were  mulcted  in  a  dollar  and  a  half  each ;  our 
tourist,  being  an  Englishman,  was  allowed  to  pass  free.  "  What  can  be 
the  reason  of  that  ?"  I  said  to.  Monsieur  PauL  "  Voila  P  he  replied, 
pointing  to  the  cannon  on  the  heights;  uune  cinquantaine  de  raisons!" 
and  truly  those  stubborn  arguers  speak  a  logic  which  silences  all  opponents. 
Nothing  like  cannon-law  after  all! 

Mr.  Clark  had  the  good  sense,  at  least  for  one  who  goes  to  see  a 
country,  to  take  also  the  overland  route  to  Seville — a  route  which  led  him 
by  picturesque  Honda,  where  he  was  stoned  by  some  malicious  urchins— 
the  Cueva  del  Gato,  or  Cat's  Cave — the  Gorge  of  Zumidero — Zahara — 
Puerto  Serrano,  a  miserable  place — Utrera — and,  lastly,  through  woods 
of  pines  and  vast  olive-grounds,  to  Seville  the  Fair.  Among  the  passing 
visitors  at  the  Fonda  de  Europa  at  this  latter  city,  our  tourist  relates,  was 
the  author  of  "  Rookwood."  "  A  gentleman,"  he  adds,  "  who  personally 
has  nothing  of  the  charnel-house  or  dungeon  in  his  composition.  I  look 
forward  to  a  Spanish  romance  on  '  The  Conquest  of  Seville ;  or,  the 
Tower  of  GoldV" 

Wearied  of  the  diligence  and  the  saddle,  Mr.  Clark  lingered  a  whole  month 
at  Seville  the  Seductive,  and  did  not  even  visit  Cordova,  but  took  himself 
quietly  at  the  expiration  of  his  time  to  Cadiz,  where  he  soon  embarked 
on  board  the  steamer  Montrose,  bound  for  Southampton.  But  still  he 
has  contrived  to  pen  a  very  pleasant  record  of  his  tour,  one  which,  with- 
out any  pretensions  as  a  book  of  reference  (Ford  has  superseded  the  neces- 
sity for  anything  of  the  kind),  gives  more  of  the  pleasures  and  charms, 
and  less  of  the  annoyances  and  dangers  of  travel  in  Spain,  than  any  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  peruse  before,  not  omitting  even  Alexandre 
Dumas  or  Theophiles  Gautier,  both  of  whom,  like  travelling  Cockneys, 
have  the  drop-curtain  always  before  their  eyes. 


FLETCHER'S  "NOTES  FROM  NINEVEH/* 
The  proneness  of  some  persons  to  imagine  that  what  they  are  ignorant 
of  themselves  is  as  little  known  to  others,  was  seldom  more  remarkably 

*  Notes  from  Nineveh,  and  Traveb  in  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Syria.    By 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Fletcher.    2  vols.    Henry  Colburn. 
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exemplified  than  in  these  so-called  "  Notes  from  Nineveh."  "  Experi- 
ence," says  the  author,  "  confirms  me  more  and  more  in  the  opinion  that 
the  English  public  commonly  know  for  less  of  their  colonies  than  they 
do  of  other  countries.  China  is  distant  enough,  and  yet  we  have  had 
more  written  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Canton  or 
Pekin,  than  we  have  on  the  character,  language,  and  antiquities  of  the 
most  interesting  of  our  Mediterranean  colonies."  This  statement  is  not 
only  absurd  on  the  very  face  of  it,  but  it  is  not  correct.  Very  few 
works  have  been  written  on  Canton  or  Pelrin— a  great  many  on  Malta, 
on  the  history  of  its  knights,  and  on  its  antiquities.  The  only  thing 
that  is  evident  is,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  unacquainted  with 
these.  Scarcely  ever,  indeed,  did  a  person  start  upon  a  journey  through 
countries  of  so  much  historical  interest — where  every  step  that  is  taken  is 
upon  historical  ground — so  little  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the  advan- 
tages thus  presented  to  him.  Samsun  and  Ladik  are  passed  by  un- 
identified. At  Amasia,  he  says,  "  As  the  traveller  makes  a  slight  circuit, 
he  passes  by  some  low  rocks,  in  which  are  eut  several  sepulchral  cham- 
bers ;"  the  tombs  of  the  once-renowned  Kings  of  Pontus!  Tokat  is  un- 
identified ;  and  the  Kara  Bel  and  Chamhi  Bel — the  ancient  Paryadres — 
are  confounded  with  the  Taurus!  "  Sivas,  the  ancient  Sebaste,"  says 
our  author,  "  is  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the  range  of  mountains 
known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Anti  Taurus :"  and  a  little  further  on, 
he  says,  "  Finding,  therefore,  little  to  interest  us  in  the  place  itself,  we 
employed  our  leisure  in  arming  ourselves  for  the  passage  of  the  Taurus, 
on  the  ensuing  day,  with  all  kinds  of  woollen  defences  against  the  cold." 

On  the  other  hand,  be  says,  "  The  city  of  Mardin  is  built  on  the 
sloping  brow  of  a  mountain,  which  is  commonly  considered  as  claiming 
some  alliance  with  Mount  Matins,  though  the  connexion  between  them 
does  not  appear  to  be  distinctly  defined."  The  Masius  was  situate,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  above  Nisibis ;  and  as  Mr.  Fletcher  admits  Dara  to 
be  in  the  Masius,  so  must  also  Mardin,  being  in  the  same  range.  Der 
i  Zaffran,  "  the  yellow  monastery,"  is  called  the  Convent  of  Zaphian  1 
And  descending  from  the  mountain,  the  author  says,  "  Here  Mesopo- 
tamia may  be  said  truly  to  commence,  and  its  general  features,  as  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon,  appear  even  at  this  day  strikingly  correct."  There 
is  not  the  slightest  approximation  in  the  vegetation,  or  the  soil,  or  the 
general  aspect  of  the  plains  below  Mardin,  to  the  character  of  the  plains 
of  southern  Mesopotamia,  described  by  Xenophon.  Arrived  at  Al 
Jeareh,  the  author  discusses  the  well-known  Mohammedan  tradition  of 
the  ark  having  rested  on  Jebel  JutH,  as  if  it  had  never  been  discussed 
before.  He  says,  indeed,  in  his  preface,  that  he  is  not  aware  that  such 
views  have  before  appeared  in  an  English  dress. 

Arrived  at  Mosul,  the  author's  proficiency  in  the  Arabic  language  was 
so  rapid,  that  he  resolved  upon  an  excursion  to  test  it,  and  he  took  a  ride 
to  Nineveh,  where  he  visited  the  spring  called  Bir  el  Binat,  or  the  Girls 
Well.  Had  he  opened  a  few  pages  in  Bach's  account  of  Nineveh,  the 
beautiful  tale  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbl  would  have  imparted  a  new  charm 
to  the  spot  The  progress  in  Arabic  was  really  wonderful,  for,  arrived  at 
Bagh  Sheikha,  Mr.  Fletcher  holds  long  conversations,  not  only  with  his 
attendant,  but  with  Papal  Syrians  and  Tezidees,  and  even  carried  on  a 
theological  argument  with  a  priest  of  the  former  church. 
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"The  Easterns,"  the  author  says,  "are  not,  as  a  people,  partial  to 
science  or  literature.  Theology  is  their  great  forte,  and  to  this  they  con- 
sider all  other  branches  of  knowledge  subordinate.  I  am  very  much  of 
their  opinion."  This  would  be  consigning  ourselves  to  the  happy  condi- 
tion of  the  Muslims,  who  believe  that  all  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Kuran.  Yet,  to  be  strong  in  theology  does  not  seem  always  to  be  strong 
in  charity. 

While  Mr.  Fletcher  was  resident  at  Mosul,  one  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries died  there,  during  the  festival  of  Easter : — 

*   Mr. ,  one  of  the  American  missionaries,  had  long  been  struggling  with  a 

malignant  and  incurable  disorder,  and  the. echo  of  the  mirth  called  forth  by  the 
high  and  joyous  festival  had  scarcely  died  away  before  his  wife  found  herself  a 
lonely  widow  in  the  midst  of  a  strange  country.  The  last  breath  had  not  long 
left  the  body  of  the  departed  when  his  friends  were  called  upon  to  solemnise  his 
funeral  obsequies.  The  Chaldean  clergy,  instigated  by  the  Italian  missionaries, 
had  refused  even  a  grave  to  one  whom  they  considered  a  heretic,  but  the  Syrian 
Jacobites  came  forward  and  offered  to  bestow  alike  a  place  of  burial  and  the  rites 
of  their  church  on  the  stranger  from  a  distant  land. 

The  whole  of  the  Europeans  in  Mosul  accompanied  the  mournful  cortege  as  it 
denied  slowly  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city  to  the  Syrian  church.  The 
coffin  was  placed  before  the  altar,  with  lights  at  each  end,  and  the  numerous 
assemblage  listened  in  solemn  silence  to  the  deep- toned  chant  of  the  priests  and 
deacons,  who  recited  those  passages  from  Scripture  which  contain  the  accounts  of 
the  burial  of  Sarah  and  of  Jacob. 

After  a  brief  ceremony  the  bearers  took  up  their  load  once  more,  and  conveyed 
it  to  an  open  grave  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  church.  A  prayer  from  one  of 
the  missionaries  followed,  and  the  remains  of  their  brother  were  lowered  into 
their  final  resting-place.  The  deceased  had  been  generally  beloved  on  account  of 
the  kindness  and  amiability  of  his  manners,  and  even  those  who  differed  widely 
from  him  in  creed  could  hardly  restrain  themselves  from  bestowing  a  tear  to  the 
memory  of  one  whose  piety  and  humility  had  endeared  him  to  alL 

It  is  difficult  in  this  passage  to  say  which  strikes  the  reader  as  the  most 
flagrant  example  of  intolerance,  that  of  the  Chaldeans  who  refused  a  grave 
to  the  American,  or  the  Englishman  who  with  difficulty  restrained  a  tear 
for  one  whose  piety  and  humility  had  endeared  him  to  all  because  he  dif- 
fered from  him  in  opinion. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  with  singular  want  of  consistency,  says,  in  the  second 
volume,  "It  is  somewhat  ridiculous  to  hear  a  sensible  man  like  Mr. 
Layard  accusing  the  Romish  missionaries  of  misrepresenting  the  English 
character:" — 

In  the  first  place  (he  continues),  what  they  say  is  not  misrepresentation,  accord- 
ing to  their  opportunities  of  judging;  and  secondly,  it  is,  unfortunately,  not  the 
Romanists  alone  who  entertain  this  opinion  of  us.  Let  Mr.  Layard  ask  any  sen- 
sible Mohammedan,  any  decent  Pagan,  or  any  devout  Jew,  his  sentiments  respecting 
the  English  and  their  religion,  and  he  will  obtain  the  same  reply  in  nearly  the  same 
terms.  The  Romish  missionaries  may  have  been  guilty  of  exaggeration ;  this  is 
probable  enough,  but  I  am  certain  they  have  too  many  grounds  on  which  to  found 
their  remarks.  Surely  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  time  to  discard  the  wretched 
Pharisaical  cant  respecting  Englishmen  being  so  much  more  pious,  moral,  and 
religious,  than  their  neighbours. 

This  is  charmingly  liberal,  but  it  is  also  strangely  inconsistent  with  the 
author's  feelings  before  travel  and  experience  had  wrought  a  change  therein. 
On  his  arrival,  when  he  found  Englishmen  depicted  as  at  once  vicious  and 
impious,  and  he  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  distinguishing  them  from  the 
"  American  missionaries,"  he  says,  "  Charity  compels  me  to  hope  that 
these  calumnies  against  our  nation  and  religion  have  not  been  dissemi* 
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nated  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Roman  church  to  forward  a  political  and 
religious  end,  bnt  it  is  singular  that  they  should  be  generally  most  preva- 
lent among  members  of  that  communion,  and  that  when  they  appear  else- 
where they  can  almost  always  be  traced  to  a  similar  source.'* 

We  need  scarcely  mention  that  a  work  of  this  description  contains  little 
about  Nineveh.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Assyrian  history,  and  one  on 
the  Nestorian  Christians,  whose  country  Mr.  Fletcher  did  not  visit, 
although  his  excursions  extended  to  Sheik  Adi,  the  mountain  temple  of 
the  Yezidees,  and  to  most  of  the  Christian  monasteries  around  Mosul.  The 
only  two  points,  besides  the  site  of  the  ark  in  which  he  has  dabbled  in 
history,  are  the  one  to  express  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  Larissa  and 
Nimrud,  the  other  to  find  a  new  site  for  Babel!  "  Nor  is  it  certain,"  he 
says,  when  at  Nimrud,  "that  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  the  site  of  the 
Larissa  of  Xenophon.  A  considerable  interval  must  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  passage  of  the  river  Zab  by  the  Ten  Thousand  and  their  arrival  at 
the  Tigris.  It  is  expressly  mentioned  that  they  forded  a  mountain  stream, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  some  width,  soon  after  they  had  passed  over  the 
Zab.  But  no  vestige  of  any  stream  of  this  kind  appears  between  Nimrud 
and  the  Tigris."  Certainly  not ;  but  such  a  stream  does  flow  between 
Nimrud  and  the  ford  on  the  Zab,  where  the  Greeks  are  supposed  to  have 
passed  over ;  and  it  also  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bumadus  of  Quintus 
Curtius.  No  one  supposed  that  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Zab  opposite  to 
Nimrud,  or  at  its  junction  with  the  Tigris.  Mr.  Fletcher  says  Ptolemy 
and  Ammianus  MarcelHnus  place  Birtha,  or  Virtha,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zab.  Birtha,  he  says,  in  Chaldee  signifies  the  same  as  Rehoboth  in 
Hebrew;  hence  Nimrud  is  Rehoboth.  According  to  Cellarius,  Ptolemy 
places  Birtha  in  the  Arabian  Desert;  Zoztmus  places  it  in  Babylonia, 
after  the  Nahr  Malca.  The  Virta  of  Ammianus  is  placed  by  that  his- 
torian in  Mesopotamia,  and  appears  to  correspond  with  the  present 
Birijek  with  its  maris  sinuosis  el  cormtiu."  Bochart  had  previously 
identified  it  with  Rehoboth. 

As  to  the  identification  of  the  Sinjar  with  the  Shinar  of  Babylonia,  it 
has  been  so  frequently  combated  by  biblical  scholars  that  it  is  needless  to 
return  to  it  here.  In  respect  to  the  new  argument  derived  from  Mr. 
Birch's  reading  of  the  Karnak  tablet,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Saen- 
kara  of  that  monument  would  appear  to  apply  to  Singara  rather  than  to 
Shinar.  Having,  however,  adopted  the  identity  of  Sinjar  with  Shinar, 
Mr.  Fletcher  finds  "  a  small  village*'  between  Nisibin  and  Jezirah,  called 
Babeel,  which  be  identifies  with  the  original  Babel. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  investigations  of  the  learned,  and  careful  study, 
are  to  be  superseded  by  theories  based  on  such  slender  foundations  as 
these,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  progress  in  comparative  geography.  In 
a  similar  manner  Mr.  Fletcher  says,  between  Hatareh,  which  St.  Ephraim, 
a  competent  authority,  identifies  with  Calah,  and  the  site  of  Nineveh,  we 
find  a  village  bearing  the  name  of  Ras  el  Ain,  which  ia  evidently  the  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  Resen  of  Genesis.  -  Ras  el  Ain  means  "  the  head 
spring,"  and  there  are  hundreds  of  villages  bearing  that  name  in  the  East. 
Resen  has  been  already  identified  upon  the  same  mistaken  grounds  with 
the  Ras  al  Ain — the  Roman  Resaina — in  Sinjar,  but  the  identification 
has,  been  long  ago  disposed  of  as  far  as  that  reading  is  concerned. 
Whether  Layard  will  be  able  to  revive  this  latter  identification  by  re- 
searches of  a  totally  different  order,  we  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  say. 
At  all  events,  it  is  not  by  such  mere  guess  work  as  Mr.  Fletcher  indulges 
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in  that  the  important  question  of  the  sites  of  the  great  primaeval  cities 
(admitting,  as  Major  EawMnson  does,  the  difference  between  the  Babel 
mentioned  in  Genesis  and  that  alluded  to  in  the  latter  inspired  writers) 
will  be  determined. 


FRANK  FAIRLEGH.* 

We  recognise  ibis  humorous  and  right-minded  novel  bb  the  same 
which,  in  monthly  numbers,  contributed  so  much  to  the  rising  reputation 
of  our  pleasant  contemporary,  Sharpens  Magazine.  To  characterise  it 
briefly,  it  is  just  the  book  which  a  young  Cantab  or  Oxonian  of  correct 
taste  and  breeding  would  carry  down  to  the  country,  with  a  plot  against 
the  risible  muscles  of  his  lady  cousins,  as  a  specimen  of  wholesome 
Pickwickian  fun.  The  son  of  the  worthy  high-bailiff  has  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  making  broad  humour,  with  a  few  quaint  touches  of  stable*, 
talk,  gentlemanly  enough  to  meet  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  times,  and 
that  in  a  cordial  and  genial  spirit,  which  will  remind  many  old  West- 
minsters of  his  grandfather's  turn  of  mind,  in  the  palmy  days  when  that 
good  man's  alumni  gained  seven  of  the  chancellor  8  Latin  verse  prises  at 
Oxford  in  ten  consecutive  years. 

Though  there  be  no  pretension  to  anything  thrillingly  or  astoundingly 
original  in  the  plot  or  cast  of  the  characters,  the  former  contains  suffi- 
cient of  adventure  to  carry  it  on  with  due  interest,  and  the  latter  are 
well  contrasted  and  developed,  particularly  those  of  the  young  men  with 
whom  the  hero  is  brought  into  contact  in  early  and  subsequent  life,  as 
his  associates  or  enemies.  Lawless,  in  particular,  is  a  downright  good 
fellow  of  the  Houynhymm  school.  We  nardly  like  to  style  him  "  a  fast 
man,"  as  he  does  not  realise  our  usual  definition  of  that  popular  term — 
viz.,  galloping  to  the  devil  as  fast  as  he  can.  His  redeeming  points  are 
many,  and  his  quaint  naivete  and  unconscious  drollery  keep  the  reader, 
from  beginning  to  end,  in  a  puzzle  whether  he  is  laughing  with  or  at  the 
Honourable  George.  We  agree  with  Miss  Fairlegh  in  owning  ourselves 
"  delighted  with  him,  as  something  quite  new,"  and  should  have  liked  an 
earlier  opportunity  than  is  here  afforded  of  investigating  his  character, 
when,  in  his  own  phrase,  "  he  was  a  little  shaver,  wore  cock-tailed  petti- 
coats, all  bare  legs  and  bustle — that  style  of  tiling,  rather,  you  know — 
and  read  fairy  tales — never  believed  them,  though— wasn't  to  be  done 
even  then,  eh  ?" 

We  shall  distrust  our  own  judgment  in  future  if  Frank  Fairlegh 
should  not  turn  out  a  deserved  favourite  at  the  Christmas  firesides  of  the 
merry  and  wise  of  the  old  school  of  English  readers. 


SILWOOD.f 

The  death  of  a  father,  and  the  unreasonable  and  irreligious  anguish  of 
a  son,  and,  by  contrast,  a  perishing  young  female  and  a  Christian  lover  at 

*  Frank  Fairlegh;  or,  Scenes  from  the  life  of  a  Private  Fapfl.    Hall  and 
Vertue,  Paternoster-row. 
.    f  Silwood.    A  Novel  in  2  vols.    Richard  Bentlej. 
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her  grave,  constitute  a  strange  commencement  to  a  storv  professing  to  be 
one  of  passion)  thought,  and  action,  bat  which  in  reality  possesses  more 
of  a  meditative  and  philosophic  cast  The  same  principle  is  carried 
through.  "  Silwood,"  possessed  of  the  greatest  advantages  when  launched 
into  the  world,  fails,  because  he  was  wanting  in  faith ;  Roes,  strengthened 
by  assistance  from  above,  is  spared  trials,  and  succeeds  in  everything. 
Where  so  good  a  moral  adorns  a  tale  it  is  disagreeable  to  criticise,  but 
"Silwood"  belongs  to  a  class  of  novels  in  which  religious  and  amatory 
excitement  are  made  to  soar  with  too  lofty  and  very  unequal  pinions ;  and 
all  that  is  sad  and  gloomy  in  death  and  the  grave,  is  made  to  jingle  too 
incessantly  and  gratingly  with  the  daily  acts  of  life.  There  is  something 
morbid  in  this — it  is  not  a  healthy  literature,  nor  are  such  fancies  indi- 
cative either  of  a  well-toned  intellect,  or  of  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 


GRANTS  "EDINBURGH  CASTLE."* 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  pleasanter  subject  for  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer  than  the  history  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  Many  curious  legends  and 
dark  fables  are  connected  with  its  early  history,  to  which  its  sonorous 
and  romantic  names  of  the  Castle  of  St  Agnes,  the  Winged  Fort,  the 
Maiden  Castle,  and  the  Castellum  Puellarum,  lend  an  additional  charm. 
The  military  and  historical  transactions  which  attach  themselves  to  the 
same  spot  are  full  of  the  deepest  interest  Not  to  mention  the  surprise 
of  Earl  Randolph,  the  escape  of  James  II.,  the  murder  of  Earl  Douglas, 
and  the  revenge  of  Frendergast;  during  the  epochs  of  the  chivalric 
Kirkaldy,  the  stout  old  cavalier  Ruthven,  and  the  gallant  Duke  of  Gor- 
don, the  fortress  was  the  scene  of  many  a  deed  of  true  Scottish  heroism 
and  devotion  to  a  desperate  cause,  that  nothing  in  the  annals  of  Athena 
or  Sparta  will  surpass.  As  to  those  unhappy  persons  who  were  most 
famous  for  their  rank,  misfortunes,  or  crimes,  and  who,  under  the  various 
and  alternate  denominations  of  heretics,  papists,  sorcerers,  traitors,  ma- 
hgnants,  Covenanters,  and  Jacobites,  have  endured  captivity  within  the 
dungeons,  or  suffered  death  before  the  gates  of  the  old  Castellum  Puel- 
larum, their  name  is  legion ;  and  truly  do  they  afford  a  sad  and  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  the  tyranny,  superstition,  and  misgovernment,  that  has 
in  all  tunes  disfigured  humanity  when  in  power. 

The  castle  was  the  origin  of  the  city,  which  occasions  the  triple  tower 
in  the  arms  of  the  latter;  and  to  it,  as  Edwin's  burgh,  it  gave  the  present 
name,  as  may  be  seen  from  Mathew  of  Paris,  in  1255,  or  Hemingford, 
in  1296.  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  whose  name  it  thus  took, 
flourished  between  617  and  634.  Various  legends  are  narrated  by 
Chalmers,  Cambden,  and  others,  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Maiden  Castle. 
The  name  is  peculiarly  common  in  the  East,  where  Kiz  Kalehsi's  are 
met  with  at  every  step;  and  there,  as  in  this  case,  it  would  appear  to  be 
simply  emblematic  of  a  virgin,  or  uncaptured  fortress.  Mr.  Grant  takes 
some  credit  to  himself  for  developing  the  true  history  of  the  great  piece 
of  ordnance  known  as  Mons  Meg.  He  certainly  shows  no  small  amount 
of  faith  in  his  antiquarianism,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  first  shot  fired 

*  Memorials  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  By  James  Grant.  William  Blacfe 
wood  and  Sons. 
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by  the  said  gun  (a  granite  ball,  tbe  weight  of  a  Carsphairn  cow)  took  away 
the  hand  of  the  fair  maid  of  Galloway,  as  she  was  in  the  act  of  raising 
a  cup  of  wine  to  her  lips;  that  tbe  ring  upon  the  said  hand  has  since 
been  found ;  and  that  of  two  of  Meg's  bullets,  discharged  on  the  same 
occasion,  both  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for ! 


BROWNING'S  "CHRISTMAS-EVE/* 
With  great  peculiarity  and  eccentricity,  Mr.  Browning  is  a  genuine 
poet.  Whether  eccentricity  is  inseparable  from  genius  we  shall  leave  it 
to  others  to  determine.  Mr.  Turner's  peculiarities  have  admirers,  and 
some  persons  affect  to  discover  merits  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  German  style. 
Mr.  Browning's  poetic  powers  raise  him  almost  above  ordinary  trammels, 
but  it  has  been  justly  remarked  of  him,  that  "  transcendentalism  deli- 
vered in  doggerel  verse  has  throughout  the  effect  of  a  discord." 


THE  ARMOURER'S  DAUGHTER^ 
This  story  opens  at  the  court  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
where  we  have  Ferkin  Warbeck,  apprentice  to  Nicholas  Hatherton, 
"the  stout  armourer  of  Saint  Evert,"  who  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  his  fair  daughter  Viola.  The  scene  is  thence  transferred  to 
Scotland,  to  the  home  of  the  Gordons,  and  to  the  Borders  and  Border 
warfare,  to  which  progressive  events  are  made  to  attach  themselves  more 
than  to  any  other  locality.  It  is  rather,  indeed,  an  episode  in  the  history 
of  a  life,  which,  from  its  adventurous  character,  has  been  often  made  the 
subject  of  fiction,  than  an  attempt  at  a  romantic  biography ;  and  the 
author  differs  from  one  great  predecessor  in  the  same  field  in  assuming 
Perkin  to  have  been  an  impostor. 


KINGSTON'S  "MANUAL  FOR  COLONISTS."* 

A  work  that  was  wanted.  It  is  not  enough  to  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  the  majority  of  persons,  to  whom  works  of  this  class  address  them- 
selves, by  a  simple  statement  of  facts  and  by  long  and  tedious  recommen- 
dations, the  feelings  must  also  be  won. over,  the  fancy  enlisted  in  the 
cause,  and  then  the  lesson  becomes  at  once  entertaining  and  effective. 
Mr.  Kingston,  who  is  well  known  for  the  persevering  interest  with  which 
he  has  laboured  in  the  cause  of  emigration,  has  brought  his  experience  to 
bear  upon  a  little  work,  which  we  can  strongly  recommend  to  all  those 
whose  condition  is  not  flourishing,  or  whose  prospects  are  not  promising 
in  this  over-crowded  country. 

*  Christmas-Eve  and  Easter-Day.  A  Poem.  By  Robert  Browning.  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

t  The  Armourer's  Daughter;  or,  The  Border  Eiders.  A  Novel,  in  3  vols. 
T.  C.  Newby. 

$  How  to  Emigrate,  or  the  British  Colonists.  A  Tale  for  all  Classes,  with  an 
Appendix,  forming  a  complete  Manual  for  intending  Colonists,  and  for  those  who 
may  wish  to  assist  them.    By  William  H.  G.  Kingston,  Esq.    Grant  and  Griffith. 
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WALLACE    AND    FAWDON. 
Br  Leigh  Hunt. 

[This  ballad  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  notes  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
MmstreL  Wallace,  the  great  Scottish  patriot,  had  been  defeated  in  a 
sharp  encounter  with  the  English.  He  was  forced  to  retreat  with  only 
sixteen  followers;  the  English  pursued  him  with  a  bloodhound ;  and  his 
sole  chance  of  escape  from  that  tremendous  investigator  was  either  in 
baffling  the  scent  altogether  (which  was  impossible,  unless  fugitives  could 
take  to  the  water,  and  continue  there  for  some  distance),  or  in  confusing 
it  by  the  spilling  of  blood.  For  the  latter  purpose,  a  captive  was  some- 
times sacrificed ;  in  which  case  the  hound  stopped  upon  the  body. 

The  supernatural  part  of  the  story  of  Fawdon  is  treated  by  its  first  re- 
later,  Harry  the  Minstrel,  as  a  mere  legend,  and  that  not  a  very  credible 
one ;  bat  as  a  mere  legend  it  is  very  fine,  and  quite  sufficient  for  poetical 
purposes ;  nor  should  the  old  poet's  philosophy  have  thought  proper  to 
gainsay  it  Nevertheless,  as  the  mysteries  of  the  conscience  are  more  awful 
things  than  any  merely  gratuitous  terror  (besides  leaving  optical  phe- 
nomena quite  as  real  as  the  latter  may  find  them),  even  the  supernatural 
part  of  the  story  becomes  probable  when  we  consider  the  agitations  which 
the  noble  mind  of  Wallace  may  have  undergone  during  such  trying 
physical  circumstances,  and  such  extremes  of  moral  responsibility.  It 
seems  clear,  that  however  necessary  the  death  of  Fawdon  may.  have  been 
to  his  companions,  or  to  Scotland,  his  slayer  regretted  it ;  I  have  sug- 
gested the  kind  of  reason  which  he  would  most  likely  have  had  for  the 
regret;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  Wallace  actually 
saw  the  visions,  and  thai  the  legend  originated  in  the  fact.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  Fawdon  became  present,  embodied  or  disembodied, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  his  spectre.  I  only  say  that 
what  the  legend  reports  Wallace  to  have  seen,  was  actually  in  the  hero's 
eyes.     The  remainder  of  the  question  I  leave  to  the  psychologist] 

Jtl2p.--.yOI..  g.CTmr-  WO.  CCCLV.  T 
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Wallace  and  Fawdon. 


Part  the  First. 


Wallace  with  his  sixteen  men 

Is  on  his  weary  way ; 
They  have  hasting  been  all  night, 

And  hasting  been  all  day; 
And  now,  to  lose  their  only  hope, 

They  hear  the  bloodhound  bay. 

The  bloodhound's  bay  comes  down 
the  wind, 

Right  upon  the  road ; 
Town  and  tower  are  yet  to  pass, 

With  not  a  friend's  abode. 

Wallace  neither  turn'd  nor  spake ; 

Closer  drew  the  men; 
little  had  they  said  that  day, 

But  most  went  cursing  then. 

Oh!  to  meet  twice  sixteen  foes 
Coming  from  English  ground, 

And  leave  their  bodies  on  the  track, 
To  cheat  King  Edward's  hound. 

Oh !  to  overtake  one  wretch 
That  left  them  in  the  fight, 

And  leave  him  cloven  to  the  ribs, 
To  mock  the  bloody  spite. 

Suddenly  dark  Fawdon  stopp'd, 

As  they  nearM  a  town; 
He  stumbled  with  a  desperate  oath, 

And  cast  him  fiercely  down. 

He  said,  "  The  leech  took  all  my 
strength, 
My  body  is  unblest ; 
Come  dog,  come  devil,  or  English 
rack, 
Here  must  Fawdon  rest." 


Fawdon  was  an  Irishman, 
Had  join'd  them  in  the  war; 

Four  orphan  children  waited  him 
Down  by  Eden  Scawr. 

But  Wallace  hated  Fawdon's  ways, 
That  were  both  fierce  and  shy ; 

And  at  his  words  he  turn'd,  and  said, 
"That's  a  traitor's  lie. 

No  thought  is  thine  of  lingering  here, 
A  captive  for  the  hound; 

Thine  eye  is  bright ;  thy  lucky  flesh 
Hath  not  a  single  wound : 

The  moment  we  depart,  the  lane 
Will  see  thee  from  the  ground." 

Fawdon  would  not  speak  nor  stir, 

Speak  as  any  might ; 
Scorn'd  or  sooth'd,  he  sat  and  lour'd 

As  though  in  angry  spite. 

Wallace  drew  a  little  back, 
And  waved  his  men  apart; 

And  Fawdon  half  leap'd  up,   and 
cried, 
"  Thou  wilt  not  have  the  heart P 

Wallace  with  his  dreadful  sword, 

Without  further  speech, 
Clean  cut  off  dark  Fawdon's  head, 

Through  its  stifled  screech : 

Through   its   stifled    screech,   and 
through 

The  arm  that  fenc'd  his  brow ; 
And  Fawdon,  as  he  leap'd,  fell  dead, 

And  safe  is  Wallace  now. 

Safe  is  Wallace  with  his  men, 

And  silent  is  the  hound ; 
And  on  their  way  to  Castle  Gask 

They  quit  the  sullen  ground. 


Wallace  and  Fawdon. 
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Wallace  lies  in  Castle  Gask, 

Resting  with  his  men ; 
Not  a  soul  has  come,  three  days, 

Within  the  warder's  ken. 

Resting  with  his  men  is  Wallace, 

Yethefarethill: 
There  are  tumults  in  his  blood, 

And  pangs  upon  his  will. 

It  was  night,  and  all  were  housed, 

Talking  long  and  late ; 
Who  is  this  that  blows  the  horn 

At  the  castle-gate? 

Who  is  this  that  blows  a  horn 
Which  none  bat  Wallace  hears? 

Loud  and  loader  grows  the  blast 
In  his  frenzied  ears. 

He  sends  by  twos,    he    sends  by 
threes, 

He  sends  them  all  to  learn ; 
He  stands  upon  the  stairs,  and  calls. 

Bat  none  of  them  return. 

Wallace  flung  him  forth  down  stairs ; 

And  there  the  moonlight  fell 
Across  the  yard  upon  a  sight, 

That  makes  him  seem  in  helL 

Fawdon's  headless  trunk  he  sees, 

With  an  arm  in  air, 
Brandishing  his  bloody  head 

By  the  swinging  hair. 


Wallace  with  a  stifled  6creech 

Turn'd  and  fled  amain, 
Up   the   stairs,    and  through   the 
bowers, 

With  a  burning  brain: 

From  a  window  Wallace  leap'd 

Fifteen  feet  to  ground, 
And  never  stopp'd  till  fast  within 

A  nunnery's  holy  bound. 

And  then  he   turn'd,   in  gasping 
doubt, 

To  see  the  fiend  retire, 
And  saw  him  not  at  hand,  but  saw 

Castle  Gask  on  fire. 

All  on  fire  was  Castle  Gask; 

And  on  its  top,  endued 
With  the  bulk  of  half  a  tower, 

Headless  Fawdon  stood. 

Wide  he  held  a  burning  beam, 
And  blackly  fill'd  the  light ; 
His  body  seem'd,  by  some  black  art, 
To  look  at  Wallace,  heart  to  heart, 
Threatening  through  the  night. 

Wallace  that  day  week  arose 

From  a  feeble  bed ; 
And  gentle  though  he  was  before^ 
Yet  now  to  orphans  eTermoie 

He  gentlier  bow'd  his  head. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NEPAULESE  IN  LONDON. 

by  mutty  loll  sing. 
(Late  Cbosseko-Sweefkb  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.) 

L 

HOW  MUTTY  LOLL  SING  CAME  TO  WRITS  THIS  HISTORY. 

May  success  attend  the  actions  of  good  men,  by  the  favour  of  that 
Power,  or  whose  head  a  portion  of  the  moon  appears  written  with  the 
froth  of  the  Ganga! 

I  was  like  a  frog  in  a  dry  well,  or  a  sacred  cow  in  a  bog,  when  deliver- 
ance reached  me  through  toe  favour  of  the  most  excellent  minister,  Jung 
Bahadoor  Koorman  Ranagee,  to  whom,  and  to  Ganesa,  the  fbur-armeu 
and  elephant-headed  God  of  Wisdom,  he  praise ! 

To  tell  of  the  great  events  that  have  befallen  the  most  excellent  lords 
of  Nepal  since  their  arrival  m  the  vast  city  of  the  west,  is  what  is  gra- 
ciously permitted  to  the  unworthy  Mutty  Loll  Sing ;  hut  before  the  pen 
of  truth  is  dipped  into  the  ink  of  history,  he  will,  by  kind  permission, 
relate — briefly  as  the  glance  of  Sur^a  surreys  the  earth — in  what  m«mwr 
it  pleased  Brahma  to  grant  him  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Mutty  Loll  Sing  (myself)  was  born  at  Bhatgong  in  Nepal,  not  remote 
from  the  royal  residence  of  Khatmandu,  when  the  sun  shone  upon  the 
reign  of  the  mighty  Rajah  Girban  Joodebeer  Bheem  Sah.  The  dark 
half  of  the  moon  Bhadra  had  twenty  times  been  turned  towards  the  earth 
after  my  birth,  when  it  pleased  the  great  ruler  of  Nepal  to  make  war  upon 
the  far-stretching  nation.  To  that  war,  being  of  the  tribe  of  the  Goorkhas, 
I  was  sent. 

"  But,"  it  is  written  by  the  poet,  Vishnusarman,  "  if  a  lion  depart  from 
the  forest  he  necessarily  becomes  like  a  shakal;"  and  so  it  befell  with  the 
warriors  of  Nepal  when  they  went  down  from  the  hills  to  fight  with  the 
English.  In  the  last  fatal  battle  I  became  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  and, 
unredeemed  and  uncared  for,  afterwards  joined  the  army  of  the  victors, 
learning  like  them  to  fight,  like  them  to  speak.  When  the  day  of  pesos 
arrived  I  lived,  far  from  my  native  country,  in  the  city  of  Calcutta, 
where  I  had  chosen  a  Sudra,  without  bodily  defect,  for  my  wife,  and  to 
us  were  born  many  children.  In  that  city  I  might  still  have  dwelt  but  for 
the  temptation  of  gold  which  was  offered  me  hy  the  captain  of  an  English 
ship,  through  whose  means  I  endured  many  perils,  and  lost,  in  the  end/all 
the  rupees  I  had  gathered  on  my  voyages,  being  left — like  an  ignorant 
Brahman  to  whom  the  clarified  butter  is  forbidden — neglected  and  de- 
spised in  a  distant  land.  For  a  long  while  I  shivered  in  the  cold  streets 
of  London,  hungry  often,  often  athirst,  but  keeping  to  the  pure  faith  of 
Brahma  till  I  gained  a  small  livelihood  by  standing — in  my  hands  a  little 
broom — where  the  shadow  of  the  great  temple  of  St.  Paul  falls  upon  the 
eastern  pavement.  To  many  of  the  rich  citizens  of  London,  as  well  as  to 
numbers  of  the  poorer  sort,  was  I  well  known,  but  none  of  these  cared  for 
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Matty  Loll  Srag,  except  to  give  him,  now  and  then,  a  few  pica,  with 
which  I  bought  the  rice  I  ate  and  the  cotton  that  made  my  garments* 

But,  "a*  wood  meets  wood  in  the  great  ocean,"  to  at  last  m y  countrymen 
met  me,  and  in  an  hour  blessed  by  Scanda,  the  God  of  Anna,  the  counte- 
nance of  the  most  excellent  minister,  Jung  Bahadoor,  was  turned  towards 
my  misery.  He  it  is  who  has  made  me  what  I  now  am;  to  his  merciful 
disposition  I  owe  the  baspy  prospect  of  return  to  the  Land  of  die  Sun, 
where  my  S6dra  wife,  I  hope  yet  living,  awaits  me.  Of  Mntty  Loll  Sine 
{myself)  I  therefore  say  no  more  at  present,  but  proceed  to  speak  of  aM 
that  the  great  lords  hare  witnessed  since  they  reached  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  which  I  know  not  of  myself  being  truly  told  to  me  by  Rant 
Bux,  the  trustworthy  attendant  of  the  excellent  minister. 

IL 
or  thb  abetfai.  or  the  ambassadob  ahd  the  mahhxb  of  ms 

BECEPTION. 

As  a  charmer  draws  a  serpent  from  his  hole,  so  came  the  summons 
which  informed  the  minister  that  the  vexatious  torment  of  the  ocean— 
endured  for  so  many  days~-at  length  was  oyer;  and,  gliding  along  smooth 
water,  the  wings  of  the  Ripon  gently  flapping,  the  Teasel  came  to  anchor 
in  the  port  of  Southampton. 

It  was  a  new  and  a  strange  sight  to  behold  the  eagerness  of  the  short- 
skirted  men,  as  they  crowded  around  in  boats,  climbed  up  they  easel's  sides, 
and  scattered  themselves  oyer  the  decks:  some  asking  questions,  quick 
and  bud,  and  with  ready  pencils  noting  the  answers  in  their  books; 
others  shaking  the  hands  of  the  sea-travellers,  with  bursts  of  laughter  and 
surprise;  and  others,  again,  presenting  tickets  of  recommendation  to  the 
wanderers  now  without  homes,  and  speaking  met  in  yoioes  of  praise— not 
understood  by  them—of  the  delights  of  "Star"  and  "  Dolphin"  and 
"Coach  and  Horses," — words  winch  the  Interpreter-Sahib  explained  to 
mean  the  houses  appointed  for  travellers  to  rest  in.  Many  of  these 
men  approached  to  solicit  the  favour  of  the  excellent  minister;  but  their 
habitations  being  unclean,  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  their  representations, 
and,  with  looks  of  astonishment,  they  slowly  withdrew. 

Those  who  had  been  the  Bahadoor's  companions  during  the  voyage, 
now  sainted  with  smiling  farewells,  and  hurried  on  shore;  and  his 
excellency  having  distributed  presents  among  the  crew  and  the  ravishing 
musicians — whose  golden  harmony  had  soothed  him  in  his  sickness,  as  the 
perfumed  wind  from  Khata  lulls  the  lotus  to  repose — he  also  prepared  to 

But  here  arose  a  serious  and  painful  dilemma.  Broad-headed  men,  in 
dresses  of  dark  blue  shining  with  yellow  buttons,  and  with  feces  scarlet  as 
the  flowers  of  pomegranates,  wished  to  lay  rude  hands  upon  the  sacred 
baggage  of  the  minister  and  his  noble  brothers,  saying  that  they  were 
armed  with  their  Maharanee's  authority  to  examine.  To  this  the  minister 
made  answer,  declaring,  in  the  name  of  Vishnu  the  destroyer,  that  if 
these  customs-men  put  but  a  finger  on  the  undefiled  garments,  he  would 
never  land  on  this  island,  but  return  to  Khatmandu  as  he  came — a  threat 
which  made  the  red  faces  pale  and  changed  their  base  purpose,  for  in  a 
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few  minutes  they  returned,  saying,  all  should  be  as  his  excellency 
desired. 

Our  Nep&lese  then  went  on  shore,  where  an  immense  multitude  were 
assembled  to  see  them  land.  Standing  in  front  were  stout-bellied  men, 
white  headed,  of  the  class  called  Directors,  lords  of  the  iron  roads,  who, 
with  many  bows  and  cordial  greetings,  welcomed  the  excellent  minister, 
inviting  all  to  Dolphin  Hotel ;  but  as  that  building  could  not  be  made 
empty  of  its  inhabitants,  a  place  called  Railway-station  was  offered  where 
they  could  live  alone  till  the  time  came  of  departure  for  the  great  city. 
This  offer  was  with  condescension  accepted,  ana  there  our  Nepllese  per- 
formed the  rites  of  ablution  and,  unobserved,  the  mystery  of  the  cook's 
office,  though  watched  by  many  thousands  while  they  went  hither  and 
thither  to  seek  for  unpolluted  food.  In  the  market,  which  was  spacious 
and  covered  with  a  lofty  roof,  like. the  dwelling  of  a  chowtra,  eatable* 
of  all  kinds  were  sold;  for  the  law  of  the  unenlightened  English  enjoins 
them  not  to  keep  themselves  pure.  Here  were  seen  broad-bodied  women, 
seated  in  the  midst  of  baskets,  and  around  them  the  flesh  of  forbidden 
animals  and  unholy  vegetables,  which  they  offered  for  sale.  But  to  avoid 
temptation,  though  mmine-driven,  is  the  command  of  Menu,  who  has 
said: — 

"The  twice-born  man  who  intentionally  eats  a  mushroom,  the  flesh  of 
a  tame  bog  or  a  town  cock,  a  leak  or  an  onion,  or  garlick,  is  degraded 
immediately." 

And,  again,  of  animal  food: — 

"  Meat  must  be  swallowed  only  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice;  and  he 
who  eats  flesh — not  in  urgent  distress — unobservant  of  this  law,  will  be 
devoured,  in  the  next  world,  by  those  animals  whose  flesh  he  has  thus 
illegally  swallowed." 

Observing  well  these  precepts,  they  purchased  only  those  things  which 
nature  demanded,  and  returned  to  Railway-station  laden  with  the  eggs  of 
geese,  and  the  large  vegetables,  snowy-beaded,  like  Directors,  which  in 
English  are  called  cauliflowers.  Loud  words  of  admiration  were  uttered 
in  tne  hearing  of  our  cooks,  of  which  Ram  Bux  remembers  well  the  often- 
repeated  exclamation,  "  My  eyes !"  and  the  many-times  uttered  expression, 
"  Rum  coves." 

But  to  cause  the  people  of  this  town  to  admire  with  a  sufficient  delight, 
that  same  evening,  after  smoking  the  hookah  of  tranquility;  the  excellent 
minister  and  his  brothers  put  on  their  most  shining  attire,  and  entering  a 
horse-drawn  carriage,  prepared  by  railway  directors,  drove  with  a  slow 
and  majestic  pace  through  the  streets,  blinding  with  their  magnificence 
the  eyes  of  all  who  beheld  them;  the  short-skirted  men  loudly  shouted 
" Hooray!"  and  from  the  round-windowed  houses  were  handkerchiefs 
waved  by  rose-faced  girls  eager  for  marriage. 

III. 

THE  AMBASSADOR  TRAVELS  BY/  RAILWAY,  AND  REACHES  LONDON. 

Let  him  who  sets  out  on  a  journey  in  a  foreign  country  before  all 
things  invoke  the  protection  of  the  .crocodile-riding  deity,  Varuna ! 
But  to  travel  id  the  land  of  the  English,  neither  harnessed  horses,  nor 
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elephants,  nor  peacocks,  nor  crocodiles,  are  needful.  For  all  their  long 
journeys  they  employ  an  unseen  monster,  shut  up  in  an  iron  tube  like  the 
belly  of  the  young  river-horse  of  Egypt.  Him  they  torture  with  fire, 
and  when  the  pain  reaches  his  limbs,  he  screeches  with  a  fearful  noise, 
belching  forth  clouds  of  vapour — now  white  as  the  flower  of  the  lotus,  now 
black  as  the  face  of  Cali — and  with  frantic  struggles,  he  sets  in  motion  a 
number  of  wheels,  which,  whirling  with  incredible  swiftness,  drag  after 
them  a  thousand  carriages.  This  monster  the  English  call  "  Steam ;" 
they  discover  him  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  make  him  their  slave,  and 
never  suffer  him  to  see  the  light  of  day ;  they  feed  him  with  a  shining 
black  earth,  which  he  devours  voraciously,  screaming  for  more;  he  drinks 
daily  a  hundred  gallons  of  water,  poured  into  his  throat  through  long, 
flexible,  snakelike  tubes.  To  capture  so  savage  a  demon,  and  bind  him 
to  the  will,  calls  for  an  unheard-of  courage;  but,  with  smiling  laces,  the 
smut-covered  men  control  the  anger  and  compel  the  labour  of  "  Steam." 

Not  less  courageously  do  the  excellent  minister,  Jung  Bahadoor,  his 
brave  brothers,  and  all  their  valiant  officers  and  attendants,  enter  the  car- 
riages called  "Train."  Scarcely  are  they  seated,  when,  with  a  loud 
shriek  and  convulsive  plunges,  the  fire-driven  monster  rushes  away  with 
the  speed  of  lightning.  Now  he  flies  along  the  margin  of  the  waters ; 
then  he  sinks  into  deep  valleys;  then  he  buries  himself  beneath  the 
mountains.  Nothing  stops  his  way!  In  silence  and  amazement,  and 
scarcely  drawing  breath,  our  Nepalese  await  the  issue  of  this  terrible  ad- 
venture. Presently  the  motion  becomes  less  rapid,  and  then  it  ceases. 
"Train"  is  at  "Station,"  asking  for  more  travellers.  White-headed, 
foil -bellied  directors  come  to  the  carriage- windows,  which  are  gladly  let 
down.  "You  like  this!"  they  cry,  with  puffed  cheeks,  and  laughter- 
widened  mouths.  No  sign  of  fear  do  the  bold  travellers  show,  but, 
through  the  Interpreter-Sahib,  exclaim,  "Yes!  yes!  it  is  finel"  So 
they  go  on,  now  flying  like  arrows,  now  bridling  up  the  monster  to  let 
him  drink,  for  without  water  he  becomes  more  contemptible  than  a  bittern 
—of  less  account  than  a  cat. 

To  describe  what  they  saw  during  this  swift  journey  was,  to  Ram  Box 
and  his  companions,  impossible.  AH  things  seemed  dancing  backwards 
quicker  than  the  eye  could  follow  them.  At  length,  after  scouring  over 
the  roofs  of  a  million  houses,  and  swallowing  the  smoke  of  countless 
chimneys,  the  snorting  monster  stops  in  "  Waterloo  Station,"  and  the 
travellers  are  in  London.  Here  horse-drawn  carriages  attend,  and  not 
unwillingly  is  "  Steam"  left  behind,  while,  with  a  snail-compared  motion, 
the  excellent  minister  is  driven  to  a  hired  palace,  called  "Richmond 
Terrace."  Not  as  at  Southampton  are  the  faces  red  with  merriment; 
no  shouts  are  heard  in  the  streets ;  the  eyes  of  the  houses  are  shut,  and, 
like  antelopes  made  of  leather,  or  wooden  elephants,  the  people  pass  along. 
It  is  the  great  weekly  day  of  prayer  and  penance,  on  which  no  man  may 
light  his  fire,  or  spread  his  carpet,  or  eat  hot  meat,  or  receive  a  letter 
from  a  sick  friend  distant,  or  read  the  news,  without  which  the  English 
can  hardly  be  said  to  live.  The  Yogies  (devotees)  will  not  have  it  other- 
wise, and  the  Gooroos  (spiritual  guides)  menace  with  the  penalty  of 
Loh'angaraca  (the  pit  of  red-hot  charcoal)  all  who  infringe  this  ordina- 
tion. Amongst  the  Yogies  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  some  who, 
on  this  day,  put  on  their  meanest  apparel,  go  to  their  temples  on  foot, 
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set  all  their  servants  at  liberty,  and,  like  the  water-bird  Baca,  abstain 
altogether  from  food ;  but  they  who  do  this  are  not  a  great  number.  It 
is  more  frequently  their  practice  to  prevent  others  from  eating  or  drink- 
ing, or  walking  abroad  in  the  sunshine,  than  with  this  penance  to  punish 
themselves.  Surely  the  iron-spiked  hell,  Loharancu,  created  by  Bramah 
for  hypocrites,  was  not  made  in  vain ! 

At  the  door  of  the  hired  palace  the  Secretary-Sahib,  who  had  caused 
all  things  to  be  made  ready,  stood  with  welcome  in  both  hands,  and  with 
a  cheerful  countenance  the  excellent  minister  saluted  him.  Within,  the 
eyes  of  surprise  were  opened  widely  at  all  this  new  dwelling  contained, 
but  to  dwell  on  them  in  the  presence  of  the  wonderful  events  which  fol- 
lowed, would  resemble  the  conduct  of  the  ass  who  praised  the  actions  of 
the  ichneumon  in  the  presence  of  the  elephant  The  excellent  minister, 
Koorman  Ranajee,  and  has  noble  brothers,  had  now  reached  the  end  of 
their  toilsome  journey,  and  the  sleep  of  peace  visited  them  that  night. 

"  O  Night,  daughter  of  heaven,  I  approach  thee  with  praise,  as  the  cow 
approaches  the  milker;  avert  from  us  the  she-wolf  and  her  mate.  Suffer 
us  to  pass  thee  in  soothing  rest!" 

This  was  the  prayer  of  Ram  Bux,  who  henceforward  yields  the  gift  of 
narration  to  Mutty  Loll  Sing,  who  heard  and  saw  and  is  able  to  speak. 

17. 

THE  AMBASSADOR  OOE8  TO  THE  FRENCH  FLAT — ATTENDS  A  REVIEW — 
•«8  SOME  OF  THE  SIGHTS  OF  LONDON — AND  ENJOYS  AN  EVENING 
PARTT. 


The  first  visit  paid  by  the  excellent  minister,  Jung  Bahadoor,  was  to 
the  powerful "  John  Company,"  seated  on  his  throne  in  Leadenhall-street. 
Much  compliment  and  mendhness  were  exchanged,  with  the  offer  front 
"  Chairman,'*  the  prime  minister  oi  "  Company,"  to  place  all  London  under 
the  feet  of  his  excellency— an  agreeable  kindness  welcomed  with  smiles  ; 
for  in  all  things  the  English  mean  what  they  say.  To  prove  this,  "  Chair- 
man" says: — "Draw  upon  us  to  any  extent;  ready  cash  given  foraH 
your  good  Calcutta  bills.  Plenty  of  money  for  you; — with  money  here, 
everything  may  be  had." 

This  truthful  remark  Ae  excellent  minister  treasures  up  in  the  store- 
house of  his  memory,  resolved  to  apply  it  on  all  occasions. 

Now  parting  compliments  are  paid,  and  the  excellent  minister  returns 
to  ibe  hired  palace.  But,  in  the  meantime,  Mutty  Loll  Sing  (myself), 
with  a  vast  astonishment,  have  seen,  from  my  corner  of  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard, my  noble  countrymen  on  their  way  to  Leadenhall-street.  To  watch 
them  return,  and  present  myself  to  their  knowledge,  may,  I  hope,  bring 
me  profit.  I  think  no  more  of  pice  or  broom-sweeping,  but  wait  in  a 
steadfast  attitude  of  respect  till  they  come  back.  As  the  eye  of  the  faith- 
ful worshipper  rests  always  on  the  blue  marble  image  of  Narayan  in  the 
great  reservoir  of  Shitmandu,  so  dweDs  my  glance  on  the  face  of  the 
excellent  minister,  drawing  near.  His  gracious  looks  fall  on  my  poor 
person;  he  stops  the  carriage — I  am  ordered  to  approach.  Words  of 
kind  inquiry  are  made,  and  in  the  outcast  of  London  is  found  the  Ghoorka 
soldier.     I  am  taken  from  the  bog,  and  placed  upon  a  rook,  throwing 
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sway  my  broom  to  enter  the  carriage  of  the  excellent  minister,  of  whoa 
it  may  be  said,  as  the  poet  writes: — 

"  He  is  a  man  of  real  worth,  from  whose  pretence  neither  they  who 
ask  alms,  nor  they  who  seek  protection,  depart  hopeless  or  unsuccessful." 

And  again : — 

"  An  honest  man  is  delighted  with  an  honest  man;  hut  the  base  take 
no  delight  in  the  just;  as  the  bee  approaches  the  lotos  with  a  soft 
murmur,  not  the  frog  who  stays  fixed  in  one  spot." 

The  excellent  minister  finds  that  I  am  skilled  in  the  tongue  of  the 
English,  and  clever  in  all  their  ways.   For  great  occasions  the  Interpreter 
Sahib  will  be  employed,  but  behind  his  excellency  ie  always  Matty  Loll 
Sing  (myself),  to  whom  is  given  a  robe  of  honour,  a  red  cap,  bangles,  and 
polished  boots. 

That  night  we  all  go  to  Mitchell's  French  Theatre,  of  St.  James's*  Ob 
the  way  I  explain  to  the  excellent  minister  who  are  the  French,  and  why 
they  come  to  London. 

"The  French,"  I  say,  "  are  white  men— not  so  white  as  the  Eagfish 
— with  black  beards,  rolling  eyes,  and  speaking  through  their  noses,  or 
with  a  sound  in  their  throats  like  the  gurgling  of  water  as  it  runs  into  a 
tank.  They  are  a  people  who  do  not  like  sitting  quiet  on  the  carpet  of 
happiness;  a  thorny  seat  is  their  delight.  To  fight  with  everybody  is  their 
great  pleasure;  but,  most  of  all,  they  like  to  fight  with  themselves.  Like 
the  monkeys  of  the  forest  of  Dandaca,  they  are  always  chattering;  never 
at  work  but  in  mischief;  like  monkeys,  too,  they  imitate  all  they  see,  and 
are  the  best  play-actors  (Natas)  in  the  world.  The  English  people, 
fend  of  plays,  but  unable  to  act  them,  oblige  Mitchell  to  invite  the 
French  with  money.  Gladly  they  come,  for  none  is  to  be  had  in  their 
own  country.     To  tins  I  add,  that  their  food  is  the  flesh  of  reptiles/9 

Enlightened  by  my  discourse,  the  excellent  minister  and  his  noble  bro- 
thers listen  with  attention.  At  the  doors  of  the  theatre  Mitchell  himself 
a  pleasant-faced  man  with  an  agreeable  voice,  is  standing,  to  conduct  us 
to  our  places.  We  find  them  in  a  small  crimson  room,  called  u  box,"  in 
which  are  chairs  for  the  principal  guests.  A  great  number  of  persons  are 
assembled,  the  lights  blase  on  every  side ;  but  brighter  still  are  the  eyes 
that  shine  from  a  thousand  rose-coloured  faces  all  turned  towards  us.  It 
is  a  difficult  distraction  to  look  from  them  to  the  stage,  where,  when  the 
Joyful  music  has  ceased,  come  on  the  French  actors,  whom  already  I  have 
so  well  described.  By  what  they  say  and  do  the  excellent  minister  is  not 
greatly  entertained ;  the  men,  he  observes,  with  a  ouick  sagacity,  have  the 
actions  of  apes,  and  the  women  sing  with  the  voices  of  peacocks.  It  if 
more  pleasant  to  him,  and  to  his  noble  brothers,  to  gaze  upon  the  tulip- 
cheeks  that  more  nearly  surround  us.  One  amongst  these,  a  daughter 
surely  of  Cama-deva,  attracts  all  eyes.  We  ask  the  Inteirpreter-Samh, 
who  she  can  be;  but  he,  newly-returned  to  England,  cannot  say.  I  aoa 
sent  to  make  inquiry,  and  learn  from  "  box-keeper"  that  the  name  of  the 
beautiful  one  is  "  LorabeDe."  This  I  tell  to  the  excellent  minister,  who 
replies  with  a  smile  in  the  words  of  Menu: — 

^  "  The  names  of  women  should  be  soft  and  pleasing  to  the  ear,  fike  the 
tinkling  of  a  golden  bell  on  a  distent  pagoda. 

Then,  rising  with  a  graceful  movement,  he  waves  towards  the  fair  one 
the  hine-and-erinison-boruered  handkerchief  which  he  holds  in  his  hand ; 
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and,  showing  teeth  that  gleam  like  pearls,  the  goddess-horn  flutters  a 
feather-adorned  fan  with  many  nods  of  pleased  approval.  This  .we  esteem 
a  happy  adventure,  and  of  good  omen  to  the  excellent  minister.  He 
declares  this  to  the  Interpreter- Sahib,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the 
English,  laughs  heartily,  and  bids  him  prepare  to  open  the  purse  of 
plenty,  and  scatter  with  the  hand  of  liberality. 

Saluting  many  times  the  love-inspiring  Lorabelle,  we  now  leave  the 
theatre  and  return  home. 

During  our  absence  we  find  that  a  great  letter  has  arrived  from  the 
valiant  General  Londonberry,  inviting  the  excellent  minister  to  see  the 
troops,  called  Life  Guards,  reviewed  next  morning  in  Hyde  Park ;  and 
with  this  is  another — breathing  of  perfume  like  a  musk-caravan  from 
Khoten — from  the  lady-general  his  wife,  to  ask  with  much  honour  for 
our  presence  at  a  banquet  at  her  ladyship's  house  in  Park-lane.  The 
Interpreter- Sahib,  sends  a  gracious  answer  in  the  name  of  his  excellency, 
and  on  the  following  day  we  attend  the  review. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  where  all  the  English  come  from,  for  their  island 
is,  after  all,  a  small  place ;  but  already  when  we  arrive  there  the  park 
seems  full  of  people.  As  we  approach  I  hear  them  say,  "  Here  come- 
the  blacks ;"  and  then  they  shout  their  "  Hooray,"  which  every  now  and 
then,  as  they  get  close  to  the  carriages,  they  repeat  with  bellowing 
echoes.  Many  princes,  and  lords,  and  generals,  in  blue  and  scarlet,  with 
sharp-pointed  feathery  hats,  and  riding  on  fiery  horses  with  golden 
trappings,  come  up  to  meet  us.  Lord  Londonberry  places  himself  near 
the  side  of  the  excellent  minister,  and  the  review  begins. 

It  is  true  that  now  we  open  the  eyes  of  astonishment,  for  never  before 
were  seen  such  gigantic  warriors.  Let  my  distant  countrymen  know 
that  each  of  these  Life  Guards  is  twelve  feet  high,  that  he  rides  upon  a 
horse,  black  as  the  darkest  night,  whose  belly  is  forty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  that  with  his  sword,  which  is  three  yards  long,  and  sharper 
than  the  keenest  razor,  he  mows  down  Frenchmen  like  the  stalks  of 
green  rice.  First  of  all,  they  are  moved  forward  into  a  line,  and  with 
the  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  sounding  the  Maharanee's  song  of  praise 
(called  "God  save  the  Queen");  their  swords  are  lowered,  and  respect 
is  paid  to  her  name.  Then  quickly  they  take  another  shape,  and  move 
slowly  past  the  general,  upright  in  their  saddles  like  cedars,  and  grim  as 
Siva ;  presently,  with  a  quicker  pace,  they  pass  again  in  the  same  order, 
their  corselets  rattling,  bridles  ringing,  and  white  plumes  streaming 
behind  them.  After  that,  to  follow  their  movements  is  impossible; 
sometimes  we  see  them  in  a  close  mass  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
plainr— then  they  have  changed  into  a  long  line,  afterwards  broken  up 
into  many  smaller  ones,  which  unite  and  separate,  and  turn  round  upon 
themselves.  Then  are  seen  flashes  of  bright  light,  and  the  quick  report 
of  the  heavy  carbines,  which  rest  upon  their  muscular  thighs ;  and,  after 
long  firing,  advancing,  retiring,  pursuing  and  retreating,  a  compact  line 
is  formed  once  more— the  long  swords  gleam  for  a  moment  in  the  son, 
are  then  brought  to  a  level  with  the  eye,  and  with  thundering  hoofs  they 
rush  forward  like  the  devouring  tide  when  it  turns  against  the  current  of 
the  sacred  Ganga.  The  rose-coloured  faces  near  us  turn  pale  as  they 
advance,  believing  themselves  overwhelmed  by  destruction ;  but  suddenly, 
when  close  upon  us,  they  stop,  as  if  by  magic  power;  again  the  trumpets 
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and  kettle-drums  are  heard — again  are  the  long  swords  lowered,  and  the 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  Maharanee  announces  that  the  review  is  ended. 

The  excellent  minister  and  his  noble  brothers  are  charmed  with  what 
they  have  witnessed,  and  desire  Ram  Bui,  the  treasurer,  to  tell  out  a 
thousand  gold  pieces,  that  they  may  he  presented  to  the  delight-giving 
life  Guards;  hut  vainly  is  the  money  offered  to  the  general  for  distribu- 
tion amongst  his  troops,  not  a  man  will  accept  a  single  mohur.  They 
are  paid  so  enormously  by  the  government  that  to  them  riches  are  nothing; 
besides,  the  wealthiest  women  in  the  country  select  them  for  their  hus- 
bands, so  that  they  wallow  in  gold.  All  that  can  be  done,  therefore,  is 
to  wish  them  plenty  of  Frenchmen  to  fight  with,  a  chance,  which  we  are 
told,  is  every  day  drawing  nearer. 

As  we  are  leaving  the  park,  a  low  carriage,  drawn  by  two  white  horses 
of  the  smallest  size,  sweeps  rapidly  past.  It  is  driven  by  a  lotus-shaped 
female,  whose  features  are  concealed  beneath  a  veil,  blue  as  the  complexion 
of  Chrishna.  As  she  passes,  the  wind  wafts  the  veil  aside,  and  we  behold 
the  lovely  race  of  Lorabelle.  More  sweetly  than  before  she  smiles  upon 
the  excellent  minister,  and  pointing  with  her  whip  towards  the  west  she 
gives  the  rein  to  her  steeds,  and  disappears  in  that  direction.  The  In- 
terpreter-Sahib, is  again  questioned,  and  this  time  he  has  more  to  say ; 
but  in  a  whisper  is  it  told,  leaving  the  uninformed  in  the  ignorance  of 
wonder.  But  the  excellent  minister  is  pleased,  and  we,  who  wait  upon 
his  will,  are  pleased  also. 

The  rest  of  that  day,  called  "morning"  by  the  English  till  they  have 
eaten  their  dinners,  is  consumed  in  visiting  many  strange  places  in  this 
wonderful  city.  We  cross  the  sacred  river  of  London,  whose  waters, 
polluted  with  cats  and  mud,  we  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  drinking;  and 
at  Bankside,  are  made  to  stop  at  "  Phoenix  Gas  Works,"  where,  we  are 
told,  the  invisible  fire  is  made  that  gives  light  to  the  whole  city.  From 
thence  we  proceed  a  little  further  to  "  Barclay  and  Perkins,"  where  all 
the  people  of  London  are  supplied  with  the  strong  drink  called  "  Porter." 
This  place  is  a  city  by  itself,  the  buildings  reach  to  the  clouds,  and  the 
sun  cannot  penetrate  to  their  inmost  depths.  The  vats  that  hold  the 
porter  are  of  such  enormous  dimensions  that  a  thousand  persons  might 
swim  in  one  with  ease,  and  men  are  drowned  in  them  daily  by  scores. 
This  is  thought  nothing  of  here,  except  that  by  these  accidents  the  porter 
is  said  to  be  improved  in  flavour.  The  brewers  offered  us  of  this 
pollution  to  drink,  but  with  grave  races  it  was  declined.  In  the  stables 
of  the  brewery  were  a  thousand  horses,  each  of  them  as  large  and  strong 
as  four  elephants;  they  are  fed  upon  grains,  and  drink  nothing  but 
porter,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  immense  size  and  strength.  More 
might  easily  be  told  of  this  wonderful  "  Barclay  and  Perkins,"  but  time 
does  not  permit.  A  long  distance  then  we  went,  through  a  thickly- 
populated  town,  smelling  of  tan,  till  we  came  again  to  the  river-side, 
where,  descending  by  winding  stairs  till  we  lost  the  light  of  day,  we 
entered  the  place  called  "  Tunnel."  The  English  are  so  fond  of  variety 
that,  being  tired  of  going  over  the  Thames  on  bridges,  they  resolved  to 
pass  under  it  through  holes.  For  this  reason  they  lured  a  clever  French- 
man to  construct  them  a  road  under  the  water.  It  cost  them  many 
millions  of  their  money,  and  now  that  it  is  finished  they  make  no  use  of 
it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  There  are  many  other 
things  in  London  that,  in  this  respect,  resemble  the  "  Tunnel." 
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Having  returned  home  by  a  different  way,  the  excellent  minister  and 
his  noble  brothers  full  of  amazement  at  all  they  beheld,  and  the  bustling 
crowds  in  the  streets  (how  different  from  what  they  saw  on  the  melancholy 
Sunday),  we  performed  oar  prayers  and  ablations,  and  ate  oar  meals  after 
oar  own  customs;  after  which  we  once  more  set  oat,  as  the  sua  was 
going  down,  to  the  "  fashionable"  (or  "  sacred")  banquet  to  which  we  had 
been  invited  in  Park-lane.  Our  welcome  was  full  of  honour, — ^  Lady- 
ship*— (fine  and  beautiful  lady)  — appearing  to  shake  us  by  the  hands  with- 
out which  no  English  salutation  is  made.  In  a  grand  room,  filled  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  glass  and  china  ornaments,  the  banquet  was  set  out.  The 
excellent  minister  sits  beside  "ladyship;"  the  Interpreter-Sahib,  on  the 
other  side  to  render  her  sweet  words  to  his  ear.  It  is  a  surprise  to 
"  ladyship"  to  find  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  eat  or  drink,  oar  law  for* 
bidding  mat.  Vainly  they  urge  hot  soup,  hot  meat,  and  ffity  artful,  but 
unclean,  dishes ;  unprepared  by  our  own  cooks,  we  take  nothing.  Not 
so  the  other  guests,  who  fill  their  mouths  with  beef^  and  pour  foaming 
wine  down  their  throats, — the  rose-faces  even  ignorant  of  the  law  of 
Brahma,  which  says  t— — 

"  Whatever  women  eat  the  flesh  of  male  cattle,  those  women  shall  the 
animals  here  slain  torment  in  the  mansion  of  Yama  (ruler  of  the  lower 
world),  and,  like  slaughtering  giants,  haying  cleaved  their  limbs  with 
axes,  shall  quaff  their  Hood." 

A  sad  fate,  alas !  for  the  lovely  rose-faces. 

When  the  banquet  was  over — though  its  length  was  like  the  spring 
sacrifice  to  Indra — a  happy  astonishment  remained  in  store  for  us.  We 
were  led  into  spacious  halls,  adorned  with  the  statues  of  the  gods  ami 
goddesses  whom  the  English  worship,  where  were  collected  many  hun- 
dreds more  rose-faces,  dressed  in  all  colours,  like  the  flowers  of  a  beauti- 
ful garden,  and  walking  gracefully,  like  young  elephants.  The  soft 
music — no  longer  trumpets  and  kettle-drums— of  the  giant  Life  Guards, 
struck  up  as  we  entered ;  and  the  rose-faces — their  lovely  forms  sustained 
by  whiskered  males— at  once  began  to  dance. 

It  was  a  ravishing  scene,  and  lasted  many  hours;  we  remaining  to  the 
end.  It  was  then  that  the  excellent  minister,  whose  soul  had  been  all 
the  time  in  the  highest  heaven  of  enchantment,  desired  the  Inter- 
preter-Sahib to  present  respects  to  "  ladyship,"  and  ask  for  how  much 
money  the  beautiful  rose-faces  and  their  males  could  be  hired  to  dance 
every  evening  before  him.  With  great  surprise  he  heard  for  answer, 
amidst  many  smiles,  that  for  all  this  dancing  nobody  was  paid.  It  is  the 
custom  even  for  the  English  to  marry  these  nautch-girls ;  indeed,  they 
meet  together  in  this  way  for  no  other  purpose. 


THE  JlKBASSABOB  GOBS  TO       axxju  ascaai, 

LEDGE  OF  HORSEFLESH. 

The  next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  comes  the  Interpreter-Sahib,  his 
face  shining  as  if  newly  anointed  with  clarified  butter;  by  his  smiling 
looks  we  perceive  he  is  tie  bearer  of  pleasing  intelligence* 

"  A  fine  day  for  the  races,  Bahadoor  !*  exclaims  the  Sahib. 

The  excellent  minister  asks  what  that  means,  and  we  gather  round  to 
hear.    Then  the  Interpreter-Sahib  explains. 
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The  English,  he  says,  are  a  people  who  take  a  mat  delight  in 
swiftness,  and  in  the  spirit  of  striving  with  each  other.  In  all  things  they 
race.  To  be  the  first  is  their  object  everywhere.  They  make  races  with 
their  books,  their  newspapers,  their  elections,  their  ships,  their  omnibuses, 
their  everything ;  and  wager  their  money,  which  they  call  "  betting/* 
en  all  that  can  possibly  happen.  But  horse-racing  is  their  chief  pleasure. 
In  every  part  of  the  kingdom  are  "courses"  for  that  purpose.  No 
sooner  a  horse  can  stand  upon  his  legs  than  he  is  made  to  gallop  off 
them;  even  some  are  made  to  race  long  before  they  are  born.  Every 
Englishman  is  a  Suta,  or  manager  of  horses.  To  excel  in  that  art  is  the 
pride  of  their  greatest  politicians.  From  year's  end  to  year's  end  there 
a  no  other  talk  but  of  what  horse  is  to  win  this  or  that  prize.  Now  it  is 
"  Leger,"  now  it  is  "  Oaks/'  now  it  is  "  Derby.19  This  last  is  the  greatest 
of  all.  To  make  bets  upon  "  Derby "  is  always  in  the  Englishman's 
thoughts.  To  see  that,  he  will  sacrifice  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all 
that  ne  has ;  and  if  not  rich  enough  to  travel  in  any  other  way,  he  will 
walk  a  thousand  miles.  "  Derby  is  the  real  object  of  his  life.  On  this 
day,  adds  the  Interpreter-Sahib,  "  Derby"  is  to  be  u  run  for  f  the  ex- 
cellent minister  and  all  of  us  must  be  present. 
Inquiry  is  made  how  far  off  is  it? 

"  Oh  !  replies  the  Interpreter- Sahib,  "  less  than  twenty  miles— at  a 
place  called  *  Epsom-Downs.'  Two  hours'  driving  will  take  us  there; 
musn't  miss  it.  Best  thing  in  England."  And,  as  he  says  this,  he  rubs 
together  the  hands  of  enjoyment,  and  goes  away  to  order  carriages  and 
horses. 

At  ten  o'clock  he  is  back  again.  Before  the  door  are  two  open  car- 
riages, each  with  four  horses ;  on  them  are  seated  old-faced  men  called 
"  post-boys,"  wearing  strange  boots,  and  white  hats,  and  skirtless  coats  of 
light  blue.  To  be  in  the  English  fashion,  we  also  put  on  boots  of  shining 
leather,  and,  to  show  them  well  off,  pull  them  over  our  trousers,  where 
they  have  a  grand  and  handsome  appearance.  The  gates  of  Richmond- 
terrace  are  now  thrown  open  by  the  kind  policemen,  who  day  and  night 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  excellent  minister,  and  we  set  out  for  the 
races,  again  with  more  "  Hoorays !"  from  the  thousands  in  the  streets. 
We  fill  the  two  carriages,  before,  behind,  and  inside,  and  move  off  at  a 
fast  pace. 

Soon,  however,  is  this  checked;  for  hardly  have  we  got  a  mile,  before 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm  of  carriages,  all  filled  with 
people,  and  all  going  the  same  way.  Now  we  know  it  is  true  what  the 
Interpreter-Sahib  has  told  us.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  find,  that 
the  sacred  elephant  is  not  unworshipped  in  England.  We  see  his  picture, 
with  a  castle  upon  his  back,  hanging  in  front  of  a  large  house,  and  below 
it  are  thousands  of  men  of  the  class  called  "  cads"  and  "buasmen,"  who 
are  drinking  "  stout  porter"  out  of  bright  vessels  of  silver,  which  they 
raise  to  their  lips,  saying,  "Here's  to  you,"  and  swallowing  all  at  a 
draught. 

On  we  go,  and  going  with  us  are  carriages  of  every  shape  and  ske ; 
Iswara,  the  changer  of  forms,  must  have  assisted  to  produce  them.  Of 
•what  they  are  made  can  hardly  be  seen,  for  the  many  people  they  carry, 
and  the  dust  with  which  they  are  covered.  Some  are  drawn  by  as 
many  horses  as  the  chariot  of  Sur^a,  others  by  only  one  or  two,  and 
others  again  by  miserable  donkeys.    Now  there  is  a  rush  forward,  now 
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a  stoppage,— then  a  wheel  comes. off,  and  the  red-faced  men  roll  upon 
the  road, — then  there  is  fighting  with  whips  and  sticks,  and  loud  voices 
of  execration  are  heard.  At  certain  places  along  the  road  are  small 
houses  with  gates,  at  which  men  stand,  called  "  Pikeys,"  who  wear  white 
aprons,  with  large  pockets,  which  they  fill  with  the  pice  exacted  from  the 
travellers,  until  they  stagger  beneath  the  weight.  Everybody  must  pay 
those  persons  for  permission  to  pass,  but  none  do  so  willingly.  An 
Englishman  would  rather  give  a  gold  mohur  to  a  beggar,  than  pay  a 
"  pikey"  a  few  anas. 

More  pleasant  to  behold  are  the  rose-faces  that  peep  out  from  every 
window,  with  eyes  like  the  blue  lotus,  and  teeth  as  white  as  the  tasks  of 
elephants.  They  nod  their  heads  and  kiss  their  hands  as  we  pass  by,  and 
these  salutations  we  return,  wishing  that  the  "  rose-faces"  were  a  little 
closer.  Here  and  there,  also,  are  long  lines  of  little  boys,  perched  upon 
garden  walls,  who,  with  shrill  voices,  cry  out  "  Hooray,"  and  wave  their 
hats  as  we  come  near.  As  we  advance  the  crowds  get  thicker  and 
thicker,  until  we  reach  a  town,  which  the  Interpreter-Sahib  tells  us  is 
Epsom,  and  with  difficulty  "  postboys"  can  get  on,  everybody  stopping 
there  to  bet  once  more,  and  drink  more  "stout  porter."  At  length  we 
get  through  the  town,  and  go  up  a  narrow  lane,  so  narrow  that  scarcely 
is  there  room  to  pass.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  a  wonderful  sight  appears. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  see  is  nothing  but  tents,  and  flags,  and  moving 
people.  Beside  our  carriages  run  men  and  women,  with  a  great  clamour, 
holding  in  their  hands  printed  cards,  and  saying,  "  This  is  the  correct 
card  of  the  races — the  true  and  genuine  Dorling."  To  get  rid  of  them, 
we  buy  what  none  of  us  are  able  to  read,  but  it  is  only  by  fast  driving 
that  we  escape  the  Pariahs,  and  arrive  in  safety  at  "  Grand  Stand." 

Here,  already,  are  many  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Jockey  Club,  who  salute 
us  amiably,  and  we  reply  touching  our  foreheads  with  a  respectful  finger. 
The  Interpreter-Sahib  has  much  to  say  now,  for  the  ladies  ask  many 
questions  of  the  excellent  minister.  I,  too,  am  not  silent;  and  many  praise 
me  with  agreeable  speeches,  who  do  not  remember  my  broom  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard.  We  are  led  to  the  front  of  "  Grand  Stand,"  and 
placed  under  a  colonnade  with  chairs  and  benches,  where  we  can  see  the 
races.  But  no  sooner  do  we  appear  than  every  one  turns  round  to  stare 
at  us,  talking  all  the  while.  The  excellent  minister  and  his  noble 
brothers,  who  know  nothing  of  what  is  said,  remain  in  an  attitude  of 
dignity,  but  many  things  do  I  hear  at  which  to  myself  I  laugh.  Some 
say  that  Ram  Bux  is  the  minister,  others  that  I  am  he,  and  a  face- 
maker,  with  pencil  in  his  hand,  makes  a  portrait  of  Mutty  Loll  Sing 
(myself),  and  it  is  afterwards  put  into  the  picture-newspaper  as  the  likeness 
of  Jung  Bahadoor.  But  presently  we  hear  a  bell  ring,  and  immediately 
all  eyes  are  turned  in  a  different  direction.  A  million  heads  are  in  motion 
before  us ;  they  separate  right  and  left,  and  a  man  rides  up  in  a  scarlet 
coat,  holding  a  whip,  at  the  sight  of  which  everybody  makes  way.  At 
last  a  clear  space  is  left,  and  a  number  of  horses  appear,  upon  each  a 
small  rider,  with  legs  like  grasshoppers  and  faces  like  hawks.  Of  every 
colour  are  the  dresses  they  wear,  like  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  on  which  is 
seated  the  six-faced  and  many-armed  Carticeya.  Round  and  round  the 
horses  are  walked,  to  show  them  well  and  let  their  colours  be  known,  and 
then  the  course  is  cleared  for  them  to  gallop  a  little  before  the  race,  that 
the  last  bets  may  be  made.     Behind  the  chains  every  one  is  driven  by 
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tine-dressed  policemen ;  all  obey  but  a  vile  dog  with  a  long  body,  short 
legs,  and  a  tail  like  a  crocodile ;  he  runs  to  and  fro,  pursued  by  the 
policemen,  who  strike  at  him  with  their  truncheons ;  at  length  he  escapes, 

Now  the  horses  gallop  past  by  twos  and  threes,  and  some  lords  ap- 
proach the  excellent  minister,  begging  the  Interpreter- Sahib  to  ask  him 
which  he  thinks  will  win.  With  a  fixed  attention  he  regards  the  horses, 
and  as  they  return  he  points  with  a  smile  to  one  of  them. 

"  What  does  he  say?"  inquire  the  lords. 

"  His  Excellency  has  named 'Voltigeur,' "  replies  the  Interpreter-Sahib. 

*'  He's  not  in  the  secret, "  says  one. 

**  Knows  nothing  of  horses,"  says  another. 

"  111  take  the  odds  against  him,  for  all  that,''  cries  a  third. 

And  out  they  pull  their  little  books  and  write  down  more  bets. 

We  now  turn  our  eyes  far  away  to  the  right,  where  the  horses  are  gone 
to  start  for  the  race.  They  are  drawn  up  near  some  white  posts,  and 
with  the  sun  shining  on  them  appear  a  bed  of  many-coloured  flowers. 
Suddenly  we  hear  the  words,  "  They  are  off !"  and  then  everybody  get* 
upon  his  tiptoes,  stretching  his  neck  like  a  bittern,  and  a  loud  murmur 
arises  as  of  a  million  of  frogs  in  a  marsh.  On  the  edge  of  the  hill  we 
see  a  rapidly  moving  line  which  spreads  out  like  a  net,  as  the  horses  come 
more  into  view.  "  Blue !"— "  Green !"— "  Yellow !"— "  Clincher!"— 
"  Mildew !"  shout  the  betting  lords,  dancing  and  screaming  like  frantic* 
Yogies.  Now  they  are  lost  for  a  moment,  but  turning  a  sharp  corner 
come  quickly  again  in  sight.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  which  leads,  but 
those  in  front  are  not  so  close  together  as  when  last  we  saw  them. 
Forward  they  come,  and  the  cries  of  the  people  increase;  one  is  before  the 
rest  and  seems  sure  to  win  ;  already  he  is  named  by  thousands,  but,  at 
that  moment,  from  amongst  the  crowd  another  springs  forth,  who  gallops* 
not — but  flies.  Like  an  arrow  from  a  bow  he  shoots  past,  the  rest  follow, 
and  the  race  is  over.  Immediately  a  large  black  board  is  shown  from  the 
top  of  "  Grand  Stand'*  with  "  No.  7"  upon  it  in  white.  It  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  winner.  The  Interpreter- Sahib  points  with  his  finger  to  the 
card  he  holds.  '*  Voltigeur"  he  calls,  and  the  excellent  minister  quietly 
smiles. 

I  hear  one  of  the  betting  lords  say,  swearing  by  the  name 


of  the  idol  he  worships,  "by  jingo,  that  black  fellow  knows  more  about 
horses  than  I  thought."  And  he  takes  out  his  little  book,  and  his  red  face 
grows  redder  as  he  looks  at  it. 

I  repeat  to  myself  the  excellent  words  of  Chacavacra  : — 

"  If  a  man  has  no  knowledge  of  his  own,  of  what  use  is  a  book  to  him  ? 
Of  what  service  is  a  mirror  to  a  blind  man?" 

To  compliment  the  excellent  minister,  the  winning  horse  is  led  in  front 
of  "Grand  Stand,"  that  it  may  be  seen  by  him;  and  we  descend  to- 
where  all  the  Sutas  are  assembled.  The  excellent  minister  says :  "  A 
fine  horse,  and  swift,  but  wanting  strength  for  a  day's  journey." 
These  words  are  translated  in  the  hearing  of  all,  and  one  little  man,  with- 
wrinkled  legs,  a  body  striped  like  a  wasp,  a  sharp  nose,  and  small  grey 
eyes,  exclaims,  "  Bravo,  blackee !"  I  smile  at  him,  and  say,  "  Very 
good."  On  which  he  stares  to  hear  his  own  language  so  well  spoken. 
Then,  after  a  little  pause,  he  touches  me  on  the  elbow,  and  winks  with 
his  eye. 
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"Prince  fond  of  ossss?"  he  asks. 

4<  Yes  ;  very  much,"  I  answer. 

"I've  got  some  finuos  to  sell,"  he  replies. 

"  Finuns  ?"  I  inquire,  "  what  is  finuns  ?      I  do  not  know  that  word." 

"Fine  oases.  Best  in  all  Hingland.  Serve  the  prince  werry  reasonable. 
'Appy  to  deal  with  him.     My  card.     Call  at  any  time/' 

At  these  words,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  wasp-coloured 
waistcoat,  and  brings  up  a  card,  which  he  gives  to  me.     I  read  on  it— 

"T.  Sfavth, 

Artichoke  Mews, 

Great  Green  Street." 

I  humbly  approach  the  excellent  minister,  and  inform  him  tbat-the  man 
with  wrinkled  legs,  which  now  I  perceive  to  be  a  part  of  his  dress,  has 
same  noble  horses  to  sell. 

"  Let  him  show  me  some  to-morrow,"  is  the  gracious  answer. 

This  I  tell  to  the  horsedealer,  who  takes  off  his  hat,  and  pulls  the  hair 
that  hangs  on  his  narrow  forehead,  as  a  token  of  obedient  respect.  He 
then  disappears,  and  we  mix  with  the  crowd  to  see  more  nearly  all  that  is 
going  on.  Some  are  singing,  some  dancing,  some  with  pink  skins,  and 
red  cummerbunds,  are  throwing  balls  in  the  air  and  catching  them  on  their 
faces  ;  others  are  leaping  like  frogs ;  others  twisting  like  serpents  :  it  is 
the  same  that  we  see  in  our  own  country,  from  whence  all  knowledge  goes 
forth.  The  excellent  minister  is  surprised  to  see  these  men.  but  still 
more  when  he  beholds,  approaching,  slender  women  with  black  eyes  and 
faces  dark  as  the  image  of  Chrishna,  like  those  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  river  Sutlej.  They  have  a  mystical  language,  in  which*  from 
time  to  time,  we  hear  words  of  our  own  tongue  well  pronounced,  but 
their  whole  discourse  we  understand  not.  They  wear  dresses  like  painted 
tulips,  and  some  have  handkerchiefs  of  deep  red  tied  over  their 
heads ;  others  wear  skirts  of  bright  yellow,  the  colour  of  the  heart  of  the 
water-lily;  and  all  walk  with  a  motion  graceful  as  the  step  of  the 
nhenicopteros. 

"  Who  are  these  T  inquires  the  excellent  minister  of  the  Interpreter* 
Sahib,  to  which  he  replies  : — 

"  They  are  the  people  called  '  gypsies ;'  they  are  charmers,  and  live  by 
fortune-telling.  Where  they  came  from  no  one  knows  for  certain,  but 
many  believe  from  the  province  of  Moultan,  in  the  Doab,  some  hundreds 
of  years  ago.     They  wish  to  tell  your  excellency's  fortune. " 

On  this  they  were  permitted  to  approach,  and  the  excellent  minister 
held  out  his  slender  hand  to  one  of  the  Andhra  women,  a  piece  of  gold 
being  first  given  to  her,  with  which  she  crossed  his  palm.  Then  she 
began  to  speak,  rapidly,  as  run  the  waters  of  the  sacred  Brahmaputra, 
stopping  only  to  look  in  the  face  of  Jung  Bahadoor,  while  the  Interpreter* 
Sahib  explained  her  flattering  words. 

"  The  noble  gentleman,"  she  said,  "  has  many  friends  and  many  ene- 
mies. Let  him  beware  of  a  dark  man,  who  wears  a  sword  and  has  the 
gift  of  a  ready  tongue.  A  blue-eyed  lady  is  very  fond  of  the  noble  gentle* 
man,  and  he  will  see  her  very  soon.  The  noble  gentleman  is  one  as  likes 
his  own  pleasure,  and  takes  his  own  way  to  it.  He  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  all  his  undertakings,  and  always  will  be,  though  he  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  crosses,     A  fair  man  will  try  to  deceive  him.     The 
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noble  gentleman  will  have  to  take  a  journey  across  the  water,  where  he 
will  find  friend*  as  expects  him,  and  will  do  htm  good.'9 

Mote  than  ink  she  said,  which  I  cannot  remember;  and  others  of  her 
dass  also  revealed  the  fortune,  saying  many  strange  things,  to  all  of  us. 
I  humbly  asked  the  excellent  minister  what  he  thought  of  her  speech, 
to  which  he  gravely  made  answer  in  the  words  of  the  poet : — 

"  What  is  not  to  be,  thai  will  not  be;  and  if  an  event  be  foredoomed, 
it  cannot  happen  otherwise.  This  doctrine  is  a  medicine  which  heals  the 
venom  of  sorrow." 

He  then  ordered  ten  pieces  of  grid  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
Andhra  women,  and  we  returned  to  "Grand  Stand,"  to  see  more  races; 
after  which  we  were  carried  back  to  London  the  way  we  came,  only  with 
loader  shooting,  greater  clouds  of  dust,  more  rolling  out  of  red-faced  men, 
and  more  quarrelling  between  the  "  ptkeys"  and  the  "  stout  porter" 
drinkers. 

We  past  that  evening  in  the  Maharanee's  Theatre,  where  we  listen  to 
the  musicians  of  the  heaven  of  Indra,  and  see  the  light-limbed  Carlotta 
dance,  like  the  goddess  Heri,  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  rose-faced  ante- 
lopes, to  all  of  whom  the  excellent  minister  sent  golden  presents. 

Early  the  next  day,  knowing  the  riches  of  NepsJ,  come  merchants  of 
every  kind  to  Richmond-terrace,  to  sell  their  wares.  Some  bring  jewels, 
some  fire-arms,  others  silks,  others  perfumes,  and  with  them  come  eager- 
eyed,  hook-nosed  Jews,  wearing  hats  like  pagodas,  carrying  bags  over 
their  shoulders,  and  greedy  for  shawls.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
caused  by  these  people,  I  hear  the  sound  of  horses'  feet,  and,  looking  out, 
perceive  the  little  man  with  the  wrinkled  legs,  and  another  like  him, 
riding  op  to  the  door,  one  on  a  grey,  the  other  on  a  chestnut.  As  soon 
•as  he  sees  me  he  nods  his  head,  saying : — 

"How  do,  mister!  Your  governor  up  yet  ?  I've  brought  these  here 
<oasee  for  him  to  look  at.  Splendid — ain't  they  ?  I  don't  suppose  you 
ever  saw  any  like  'em.     D'ye  think  he  ever  did,  Jem?" 

And  Jem,  who  is  the  other  man,  swears  that  "it  is  unpossible,  for 
homes  don't  foal  such  now-a*days,"  by  which  I  guess  that  it  is  a  good 
many  years  since  these  were  born. 

I  return  a  polite  answer,  and  while  the  Sahib  Spavin  dismounts  I  go 
up  and  tell  the  excellent  minister,  who  quickly  comes  down,  attended  by 
ms  noble  brothers,  all  dexterous  on  horseback.  On  seeing  them  Mr. 
Spavin  takes  off  his  hat,  and  pulls  his  hair,  and  says,  he  hopes  he  sees 
his  royal  highness  quite  well  and  hearty,  which  compliment  I  render  in 
the  choicest  phrases.  The  excellent  minister,  saluting  graciously,  desires 
to  see  the  horses  pot  through  their  paces,  and  Mr.  Spavin,  jumping  on  the 
grey,  canters  away  towards  the  waterside,  wheels  briskly  round,  and 
canters  back  again.  Then  he  trots  up  and  down,  saying,  "  Soho,  my 
boy!**  and  pats  his  horse's  neck,  as  if  to  keep  him  from  running  away  witn 
him.  It  is  evident  he  is  full  of  mettle ;  nor  is  the  chestnut  horse,  with  Jem 
on  his  back,  of  a  less  fiery  nature.     Mr.  Spavin  is  loud  in  their  praise. 

aI  don't  know  which,'*  he  says,  "is  the  best  of  the  two.  No  two 
lambs  ain't  quieter,  and  no  two  lions  ain't  spin teder.  Look  at  their  action, 
specially  this  here  grey— easy  as  a  rocking-horse ;  then,  for  bottom,  that 
chestnut  will  trot  fourteen  mile  an  hour  and  never  turn  a  hair.  As  to  the 
grey  you  can't  tire  him ;  I've  tried  it  many's  the  time,  and  was  always 
forced  to  give  in." 

U2 
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These  praises  I  translate  to  the  excellent  minister,  who  smiles  in  his  usual 
manner,  and  desires  me  to  ask  Mr.  Spavin  what  price  he  puts  on  them. 

"  I  couldn't  say  less  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  for  the  grey,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  for  the  chestnut.  Could  I,  Jem  ?"  he  says,  appealing- 
to  his  companion. 

"  If  you  did,  you  d  he  a  rabbin  of  yourself  and  family,"  replies  Jem. 

"  What  does  he  say?"  inquires  the  excellent  minister. 

I  name  the  amount  in  the  money  of  Nepal,  and  Jung  Bahadoor 
smiles  again. 

"  Whatever  is  natural  to  any  one,"  he  observes,  "  can  hardly  be  dis- 
continued. Should  a  dog  be  made  king  he  will  still  gnaw  leather.  Ask 
them,"  he  continues,  "  if  they  will  be  paid  at  once  ?" 

To  this  the  Sahib  Spavin  makes  a  quick  and  joyful  assent,  and  the  ex- 
cellent minister,  calling  the  treasurer,  Ram  Bux,  speaks  in  a  low  tone  to 
him,  who  beckons  to  the  horse-dealer  and  his  man,  and  they,  desired  by 
me,  follow  him  into  the  house,  attended  by  six  of  the  tallest  and  strongest 
among  the  attendants,  a  mark  of  honour  grateful  to  their  feelings. 
While  they  are  gone  the  excellent  minister  invites  us  to  draw  near  and 
examine  the  horses,  now  left  in  charge  of  two  Nepalese. 

"  See,"  he  says,  "what  beasts  are  these!  This  one,"  striking  the 
grey  on  the  face  with  his  open  hand,  is  blind  of  the  left  eye  ;  that," 
pointing  to  the  chestnut,  "  is  lame  of  a  fore-foot ;  I  have  ears  too  as  well 
as  eyes — listen !"  and  then  with  a  closed  fist  he  knocks  at  the  ribs  of  the- 
grey,  who  straightway  begins  to  cough  violently. 

"  And  are  these  rascals  to  receive  what  they  ask  for  animals  viler  than 
shakals  ?"  is  asked  by  every  one. 

"  Yes,"  replies  the  excellent  minister,  "  they  are  now  being  paid  by  Ram 
Bux  and  his  fellows." 

These  words  were  hardly  spoken  before  a  violent  noise  arose  within  the 
house.  We  hear  the  rattling  of  sticks,  the  cries  of  men  in  pain,  loud 
scuffling,  and  bitter  execrations.  To  each  of  the  horsedealers  is  being* 
given  the  full  amount  demanded.  A  hundred  and  eighty  blows  descend 
on  the  back  of  Mr.  Spavin  ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  shoulders  of  Jenu 
The  Jews,  the  jewellers,  and  the  perfumers,  are  in  consternation,  and  rush 
to  the  windows  shouting  "  Fire !"  and  "  Murder!"  which  causes  many  of 
the  blue-bodied  policemen  to  arrive — not  in  time,  however,  to  save  the 
horsedealers  from  their  just  punishment,  for  every  stroke  having  been 
duly  counted,  the  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the  eaters  of  ashes  come 
forth,  with  battered  hats  and  torn  coats,  and  bleeding  noses. 

"  Tell  them,"  says  the  excellent  minister,  "  to  mount  their  sorry  beasts, 
and  begone.  If  they  stay  another  moment,  I  will  take  their  worthless 
heads." 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  this  order  twice  over  ;  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  they  have  disappeared: 

We  all  applaud  the  judgment  and  wisdom  of  the  excellent  minister — 
exclaiming  in  the  words  of  Vishnusarman — 

"  If  the  king  were  not  to  punish  the  guilty,  the  stronger  would  roast 
the  weaker  like  fish  on  a  spit ;  the  crow  would  peck  the  consecrated  rice ; 
the  dog  would  lick  the  clarified  butter ;  ownership  would  remain  with 
none  j  the  lowest  would  overset  the  highest/* 
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VI. 

THE  AMBASSADOR  GOES  TO  MR.  LUMLEY's  FETE. 

Some  days  after  this — passing  over  many  surprising  things,  properly  to 
describe  which  words  are  wanting — the  excellent  minister  makes  prepara- 
tions to  visit  the  grand  director  of  the  Maharanee's  Theatre,  where  we  have 
found  so  much  nightly  delight. 

This  excellent  gentleman,  who  is  alone  able  to  supply  entertainment 
to  all  of  London,  has  a  beautiful  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river, 
only  a  few  miles  out  of  the  town.  On  the  card  of  invitation  it  is  notified 
that  the  festival  is  given  in  honour  of  a  poet  famous  as  Bherat  (the  inven- 
tor of  dramas),  and  of  a  musician  skilful  as  Callinafh  (the  maker  of  har- 
mony). These  eminent  persons  are  named  Scribe  and  HaleVy,  and  to 
their  united  efforts  is  owing  a  wonderful  production,  called  "  La  Tem- 
pesta,"  which  people  throng  so  to  see,  that  every  night  some  hundreds  of 
persons  are  suffocated  by  the  enormous  crowd  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre. 
This,  however,  prevents  nobody  from  risking  his  life,  for  the  English  have 
a  wise  saying,  worthy  of  Vishnusarman,  that  "  a  short  life  and  a  merry 
one"  is  "the  real  thing." 

We  have  ourselves  seen  this  "  Tempesta,"  and  our  souls  were  filled  with 
an  exquisite  pleasure ;  not  only  by  the  ravishing  melody  of  the  goddess 
Mir&nda,  whose  sweet  accents  are  like  the  gale  scented  with  sandal,  and 
by  the  heart-stealing  footsteps  of  the  cloud- Heating  Ariel;  but  by  what 
astonishes  us  no  less — the  strange  wild  passion  of  the  elephant-man, 
Caliban — red  haired,  tiger-clawed,  and  mad  with  a  frantic  love;  and  the 
charming  boldness  of  the  two-formed  Stephano,  at  whose  songs  all  who 
listen  become  intoxicated,  like  those  who  drink  the  spirit  made  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Madhuca.  An  enchanted  land  is  also  presented  to  our  eyes, 
dreadful  at  first  in  the  fury  of  storms,  and  then  soft  and  lovely  as  the 
bosom  of  Ganga,  while  damsels  more  alluring  than  Radha,  sweep  round 
and  round  in  love-born  circles.  To  behold  these  divinities  by  the  light  of 
day,  perhaps  to  touch  their  rose-tipped  fingers,  are  amongst  the  promised 
joys  of  this  festival,  which  begins  when  the  mid-day  sun  is  blazing,  and 
ceases  only  when  the  moonlight  wanes. 

The  place  where  stands  the  river-palace  of  Lumley — a  name  soft 
and  agreeable  to  the  ear — is  at  "  Hammersmith,"  close  to  a  hanging- 
bridge,  by  which  travellers  pass  easily  through  the  air.  The  road  there 
is  covered  with  carriages,  as  if  again  another  "  Derby,"  only  this  time 
we  see  no  porter-drinking  men  as  we  pass,  but  lovely  rose-faces,  beautiful 
as  the  Bandhujiva  flower,  or  the  blooming  branches  of  the  Rosala.  It  is 
not  long  before  we  reach  the  entrance  of  Lumley's  abode,  and  already, 
as  we  are  driven  through  fruit-bearing  groves,  we  hear  the  strains 
of  heavenly  music  greeting  our  approach.  The  carriages  stop  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  river,  and  through  gardens  crimson  with  roses, 
and  treading  on  verdant  carpets,  softer  than  perfumed  Cusa  grass,  we 
are  led  to  the  presence  of  Lumley,  who,  with  outstretched  hands  and 
eyes  shining  with  welcome,  receives  the  excellent  minister  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a  broad  verandah,  and  conducts  him  (we  following)  to  an 
elevated  spot,  where  all  may  be  seen  to  advantage. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  foreign  pen  to  paint  the  delights  which  are  here 
offered  to  our  view,  but  what  the  feeble  hand  of  Mutty  Loll  Sing 
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(myself)  can  do,  shall  be  attempted.  To  describe  the  gardens  is  my 
first  endeavour.  Beside  a  broad-terrace,  which  overhangs  the  fast- 
flowing  river,  rises  a  row  of  the  loftiest  trees  in  the  world,  thick  with 
foliage,  and  casting  a  broad  and  cool  shade.  More  trees  appear  in  the 
distance,  and  on  some  of  them  are  Ted  flags,  placed  there,  no  doubt,  as  at 
the  Feast  of  Rama,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Chaitra,  to  drive  away 
disease  and  evil  spirits. 

In  every  direction  upon  the  soft  turf  that  invites  our  feet,  are  crescent- 
shaped  beds  of  flowers,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a  large,  red-bordered 
tent,  with  a  golden  ball  gkaming  on  the  summit;  and  hung  round  with 
transparent  lamps  of  painted  silk  of  many  colours ;  beside  the  tents  are 
circular  tables,  covered  with  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  bright  wines,  and 
meats  of  different  sorts,  disguised  to  resemble  living  animals,  which  are 
prepared,  we  are  told,  by  the  cunning  hand  of  Seyer,  the  prince  of 
cooks.  Other  tables,  whose  canopy  is  the  blue  sky,  are  scattered  round, 
loaded  also  with  the  dainties  in  which  the  English  rejoice,  and  towards 
which  longing  eyes  are  often  cast  More  remotely  are  seen  tents  of 
another  shape,  where  engaging  damsels,  and  small,  brisk-eyed  men,  are 
constantly  busy,  offimng  ices  cold  as  the  snows  of  Himallh,  and  sherbets 
of  sparkling  hue  and  delicious  flavour.  At  the  further  extremity  of  a 
wide  meadow  are  seen  numberless  targets,  painted  with  geld  and  red  and 
black  and  white  circles,  at  which  archers  try  their  skill,  not  many  hitting 
<iie  mark.  In  other  places  we  observe  silken  globes  (called  "  balloons*9) 
floating  in  the  air,  but  held  from  wandering  by  slender  cords.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  eye-distracting  pleasure  are  stationed  bands  of  musicians, 
some  dressed  in  the  flaming  robes  of  war,  others  in  the  sober  garments  of 
peace ;  and,  turning  towards  the  river,  we  see  vessels  with  lofty  masts 
and  flying  flags,  from  the  decks  of  which  every  now  and  then  cannon  are 
discharged,  and  from  beside  them  pink  and  blue  dressed  rowers  dart  forth 
in  boats  lighter  than  lotos-leaves,  contending  for  prises  bestowed  by  the 
munificent  Lumley. 

To  enjoy  this  scene  of  enchantment,  are  assembled,  we  are  told, 
all  the  most  beautiful  women  of  London,  and  all  the  men  distmguished 
lor  excellence  of  pen  and  pencil,  and  wit  and  wisdom.  Our  eyes  readily 
recognise  the  former,  and  in  the  faces  of  the  latter  we  read  the  intelli- 
gence which  gives  pleasure  to  the  mind  of  the  twice-born  man ;  there  is 
room  only  for  one  regret — that  Brahma  has  not  made  the  ears  of  die 
English  to  understand  the  language  of  Nepal,  for  many  pleasing  words 
came  to  our  lips,  which  all  of  us  would  gladly  utter. 

Another  thing,  however,  gives  cause  for  surprise.  We  ask  for  die 
blooming  damsels  with  the  ravishing  voices  and  tinkling  feet — we  look 
round  for  the  tiffer-dawed,  red-haired  CaUban — in  vain  we  try  to  dis- 
cover the  winged  Ariel.  These  gods  and  goddesses  fail  to  appear,  but 
when  we  demand  what  has  become  of  them,  ladies  in  pink  and  white 
bonnets,  no  longer  rose-faeed,  but  still  sweetly  smiling,  are  pointed  out; 
Ariel  is  without  wines,  and  wears  lemon-coloured  gloves  and  high-heeled 
boots;  and  Caliban  is  an  elephant-shaped  gentleman,  with  hah?  as  white 
as  the  Cunda-blossom,  and  hands  on  which  appear  no  tiger's  claws. 

While  we  are  filled  with  admiration,  agreeable  odours  steal  upon  our 
senses,  and  but  for  the  strictness  of  the  laws  of  Brahma,  should  be  tempted 
by  the  appetiteocreatmg  dishes  of  die  wonderful  Soyer,  to  indulge  in  pro* 
fine  repasts;  and  almost  we  envy  die  thousand  guests  who,  ted  by  the 
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rose-faces,  now  seek  the  tents  and  tables  within  and  without  the  palace, 
to  appease  their  hunger  and  allay  their  thirst. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  accommodation  prepared  by  the  feast- 
giving  Lumley,  the  dinner-devourers  are  far  too  numerous  to  find  places 
at  once,  and  thus,  without  solitude,  we  remain,  while  many  press  forward 
to  shake  the  excellent  minister  by  the  hand,  and  address  words  of  polite- 
ness through  the  tongue  of  the  Interpreter- Sahib  and  myself. 

As  the  evening  advances,  the  champagne-drinkers  leave  the  tents,  with 
cheeks  dyed  red  as  the  juice  of  alactata,  their  hasty  steps  ascend  a  new- 
made  platform,  and  the  whirling  dances  begin.  Now  we  see  that  not 
falsely  nave  we  been  told  the  goddesses  are  here,  though  we  distinguish 
them  not  by  their  lotos-shaped  dresses.  From  beneath  robes  of  envious 
length,  small  feet  appear,  light  as  feathers  and  twinkling  like  stars — and 
the  polished  boots  and  broad  skirts  keep  time  to  them  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  Chiefly  the  dance  called  "  Polka"  delights  us,  and  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it  the  happiness  seems  no  less. 

When  we  withdraw  our  eyes  a  moment  from  this  enjoyment)  and  look 
out  into  the  night,  the  moon  and  stars  grow  pale  beneath  the  splendour 
of  the  lamps  that  burn  around  us ;  on  every  ledge  and  cornice  of  the 
pavilions  and  verandahs  long  lines  of  light  are  gleaming — here  hanging  in 
coloured  festoons,  there  climbing,  like  serpents,  the  columns  that  support 
the  buildings;  and,  in  the  gardens  and  amongst' the  trees,  a  million  of 
variegated  Tamps,  like  glow-worms,  atone  for  the  absence  of  flowers. 
From  time  to  time,  also,  the  vessels  on  the  river  shoot  upwards  heaven- 
reaching  rockets,  which  burst  with,  a  crackling  noise,  and  vanish  in  eme- 
rald and  ruby  sparks;  while  on  the  decks,  revolving  stars  of  green  and 
rose-coloured  flame  render  the  night  clearer  than  the  day. 

Once  more  are  the  feast-covered  tables  spread— indeed,  they  have 
never  been  wholly  cleared — and  the  supper-eating  dancers  again  enter 
them.  The  dishes  come  and  disappear  with  a  wondrous  rapidity,  the 
foaming  wine  is  raised  to  the  lips,  and  through  the  twofold  straws  of' 
ingenuity  is  sucked  up  the  ice-cooled  u  sherry-cobbler."  We  can  bear 
this  no  longer;  though  our  wishes  bind  us  to  the  spot,  our  reason  tells  us . 
to  begone  before  it  is  yet  too  late;  and,  with  cordial  salutations,  we  bid 
adieu,  at  midnight,  to  the  dancing  rose-faces,  and  the  generous  Lumley. 

Thus  much  have  I,  Mutty  Loll  Sing,  ventured  to  record  of  the  events 
that  have  befallen  the  excellent  minister,  Jung  fiahadoor  Koorman 
Ranagee,  and  his  far-travelling  companions,  since  more  than  half  the- 
world  has  been  placed  between  them  and  their  native  land.  Were  I  to 
tell  all  that  has  caused  them  to  lift  the  eyebrows  of  astonishment  during 
their  stay  in  London,  many  volumes  would  not  contain  it  Let  me,  then, 
invoke  the  favour  of  Saraswati  on  that  which  I  have  written ! 

May  the  goddess  of  speech  enable  us  to  attain  all  possible  felicity — she 
who  wears  on  her  locks  a  young  moon,  who  shines  with  exquisite  lustre, 
who  sits  reclined  on  a  white  lotos,  and  whose  hands  pour  radiance  on  the 
instruments  of  writing  and  on  the  books  produced  by  her  favour  ! 
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THE   FUNERAL   PYRE. 

FROM    THE    UNPUBLISHED    GERMAN    OF    JU8TINU8    KEENER. 

[Written  on  reading  an  acoount  of  the  society  for  the  burning  of  bodies.] 

When  underneath  the  ground  and  grass 
Man  lies — a  putrefying  mass, 
And  out  and  in,  beetle  and  worm 
Are  feasting  on  the  rotting  form; 
'Tis  said  the  tired  one  takes  his  rest 
Softly^upon  his  mother's  breast 
But  I  this  slumber  envy  not, 
And  think  with  loathing  on  his  lot. 
The  corpse,  too,  cast  into  the  ocean, 
Weltering  with  uneasy  motion, 
To  the  water-snake  a  prey, 
And  the  dogfish  and  the  ray — 
Some  fool  above  exclaims,  that  he 
Sleeps  sweetly,  too,  in  the  deep  sea. 
And — pah! — a  prince's  charae! !  thence 
Steams  no  corruption  foul  and  dense? 
Rots  not  the  anatomy — crowned  away 
In  marble  till  the  judgment-day, 
That  angels  witnesses  may  be 
Of  human  pride's  tomfoolery  ? 
Trust  me,  'twere  best  for  us  the  pyre— 
The  noblest  element  is  fire. 
Fire  can  resolve,  and  blend  in  one 
The  death's  head  and  the  skeleton ; 
Let  all  that  on  this  earthly  ball 
Sprung  from  the  dust  to  ashes  fall ; 
And  thus  cold,  dusky  death's  despite, 
Up  on  the  morning's  ruddy  light, 
Shall  float  in  heaven's  ethereal  dome, 
Above  the  moulder  of  the  tomb, 
Mortality's  remains. — This  call 
No  funeral — 'tis  a  festival 

AN   ANSWER. 

BY  CAROLINE  DE  CRESPIGNY. 

**  Though  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.*9 

And  shall  man  no  more  in  slow  decay 
With  his  fathers  sleep  till  the  judgment-day, 
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Bat  to  the  rage  of  fire  be  given, 

And  scattered  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven  ? 

Shall  the  rose  on  the  grave  cease  to  shed  perfume, 

An  emblem  to  tell  of  lost  beauty's  bloom, 

The  cypress  no  more  rear  its  pyre-like  head 

Over  the  tomb  of  the  honour  d  dead — 

Nor  musical  rain,  nor  breathing  dew, 

The  snowdrop  awaken,  the  turf  renew  ? 

Ah !  never  again  shall  the  mother  weep 

O'er  the  sod  where  her  happier  babe  may  sleep. 

No  more  in  his  shroud  the  warrior  rest, 

With  victory's  banners  cross'd  on  his  breast 

Shall  the  church-bell's  toll  no  longer  say  » 

That  another  soul  has  pass'd  away? 

And  the  sable  crowd  for  ever  cease 

To  move  through  the  churchyard's  holy  peace,— 

Where  many  a  mourner,  who  heard  and  viewed, 

Has  returned  to  his  home  with  a  heart  subdued. 

And  perchance  some  reckless  sinner  there 

May  have  saved  his  soul  by  a  contrite  prayer  ? 

You  tell  me  that  when  extinct  the  pyre, 

And  the  corpse  consumed  by  devouring  fire, 

An  urn  shall  that  dauntless  heart  contain 

Which  breath'd  its  last  on  the  battle-plain ; 

And  the  relic  placed  in  his  fathers'  hall 

Shall  his  mighty  deeds  to  Hfe  recall ; 

And  his  children's  hearts  with  zeal  inspire 

To  walk  in  the  steps  of  their  hero-sire. 

I  envy  this  classical  greatness  not, 

And  hope  for  a  better,  though  humbler  lot ; 

I  hope,  when  this  mortal  course  is  outrun, 

My  mouldering  clay  may  bask  in  the  sun ; 

That  when  melted  away  bleak  winter's  snow, 

The  birds  may  sing  o'er  me,  the  daisies  grow ; 

That  the  airs  of  summer  may  breathe  around, 

And  the  shower  make  green  the  turf-clad  mound, 

And  my  spirit  soothe  some  loved  one's  tear, 

Drop  by  drop  as  it  falls,  and  sinks  on  my  bier ; 

And  a  broken  pillar,  a  date,  and  name, 

Be  all  that  is  left  me  in  place  of  fame. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  THE  TROPICS. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  position  of  all  those  which  "chequer  life's 
changing  scene,11  more  calculated  to  arouse  original  emotions,  and  open 
an  entirely  new  train  of  thoughts  and  reflections,  than  that  of  die 
landsman  at  sea. 

Often  and  ably  as  the  subject  has  been  expatiated  upon  by  those  who 
have  been  compelled  by  business  or  the  exigences  of  the  military  pro- 
fession, or  induced  by  mere  curiosity  and  a  wish  "  to  see  the  world,"  to 
traverse  the  briny  ocean,  it  must  ever  afford  new  material  for  the  pen, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  those  who  wield  it;  and  the  impressions 
conveyed,  though  equally  novel  to  all,  must  assume  endless  ramifica- 
tions in  a  situation  so  utterly  unlike  any  other,  and,  in  most  respects,  as 
completely  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  moral  man  as  it  is  repugnant  to 
the  physical ;  for  do  not  all  his  senses,  his  instincts,  his  very  corporeal 
formation,  proclaim  him  to  be  a  thing  appertaining  to  solid  earth,  a 
creature  to  tread  the  soil  alone,  and  nowise  amphibious  ?  And  yet,  so 
wonderfully  has  Nature  wrought  her  masterpiece,  so  ingeniously  adapted 
its  thousand  springs  of  thought  and  action  to  meet  all  emergencies,  to 
retain  their  elasticity  and  vigour  amidst  the  endless  complications  of 
fate,  alike  in  all  viossitades,  that  it  adapts  itself  with  ease,  often  with 
pleasure,  to  the  novel  sphere  in  which  it  is  to  work,  and  serves  its  pur- 
pose and  performs  its  functions,  with  equal  precision,  when  caged  up 
within  a  narrow  prison  upon  the  watery  waste,  as  in  the  congenial 
sphere  of  the  great  and  busy  terra  firma,  effectually  resisting  that  ma- 
lignant spell  which  overspreads  alike  the  "  plants  of  the  earth"  and  the 
"  beasts  of  the  field,"  when  removed  from  their  native  element,  causing 
the  former  to  wither,  and  the  latter  to  pine  and  grow  lean. 

The  feelings  of  excitement,  of  anxious  expectancy,  which  fill  the 
landsman's  soul  as  he  quits  his  native  shores  to  visit  unknown  climes, 
increase  rather  than  diminish  as  he  proceeds  en  his  voyage ;  for  as  the 
novelty  of  the  things  he  sees  around  him  begins  to  wear  away,  and  his 
first  wonderment  to  subside,  his  mind  is  enabled  to  emancipate  itself 
more  and  more  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present,  and  can  turn 
exclusively  to  the  boundless  future,  striving  to  realise  the  various  descrip- 
tions it  has  retained  of  the  objects  it  is  about  to  contemplate,  and  which 
are  to  "  strike  upon  the  regard"  at  once,  in  all  their  novelty,  in  all  their 
originality,  without  one  single  "note  of  preparation,"  or  the  smallest 
symptom  of  the  transitory  process  the  ideas  undergo  during  a  land 
journey.  But  it  is  especially  when  his  cruise  is  to  extend  "across  the 
line,"  that  his  ruminations  have  full  scope  for  development ;  when  he  can 
reflect  that  he  is  being  wafted  sway  completely  out  of  Ids  native  hemi- 
sphere ;  that  he  is  about  to  change  latitudes ;  to  pass  right  under  the  blessed 
luminary  whose  rays  are  to  shine  upon  him  vertically  for  once,  and  no  longer 
in  mere  pallid  obliquity;  and  that  he  is  creeping  over  the  diameter  of  that 
wondrous  sphere,  the  rotary  motion  of  which  he  had,  as  a  child,  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending,  and  in  dispelling  the  conviction  which  would  so 
obstinately  obtrude  itself,  to  his  own  dismay  and  his  instructor's  despair, 
that  the  Antipodeans  must  be  vastly  uncomfortable  with  their  heads  down- 
wards! And  how  does  our  landsman's  spirit  rejoice!  his  soul  expand! 
when — on  some  sultry  morning,  after  he  has  been  three  weeks  or  so  afloat, 
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and  has  tasted  the  joys  of  a  "  stifnsh  north-wester"  in  the  Channel's 
Chops,  a  "bit  of  a  gale"  about  midway  between  Cape  Ushant  and 
Cape  Finisterre,  "as  he  sailed  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  O!"  taken  a 
passing  glimpse  at  Madeira,  with  its  smiling  vineyards,  its  pretty  villas, 
and  its  colony  of  invalids— of  the  "  Peak,"  and  the  Camels,  and  the  spot 
where  Nelson  lost  his  arm,  at  Santa  Cms,  in  Teneriffe— and  surveyed  the 
scarcest  of  all  relics  in  foreign  lands,  namely,  the  British  colours,  carefully 
preserved  in'the  great  church  of  the  same  locality,— -he  sees  linen  jackets 
drawn  forth  from  drawers  and  chests  as  he  lounges  in  the  gun-room  (for 
it  is  one  of  her  Majesty's  men-of-war  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  he  sail- 
ing in);  and  the  master  enlightens  his  "  lubberly1  ignorance,  and  imparts 
to  him  that  the  long-washed-mr  moment  is  at  hand,  and  that  he  is  about 
to  enter  the  glowing  territory  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn— the  very  heart's 
core  of  Neptune's  dominions — the  tropics !  There  is  enchantment  in  the 
fnry  name,  tetany  one  withone  spark  of  romance  or  poetry  in  his  sool !  Nor 
sloes  nwjey  prove  treacherous,  nor  realty  sail  short  of  anticipation.  It  is 
true,  the  comparative  proximity  of  the  fiery  orbit  may  he  at  times  painfully 
perceptible,  and  its  potent  influence  cause  the  sain  to  parch,  the  eyes  to 
ache,  the  brain  to  grow  drowsy,  but  still  the  counterpoise  is  at  hand  to 
the  bodily  ills,  in  the  novel  sources  of  delight  which  are  opened  to  the 
moral  senses, — the  lukewarm  ocean  gently  rippling  against  the  sides  of 
awe  gallant  ship  it  supports,  ssad  the  balmy  air  curling  the  surface  of  the 
waters  in  sparUmg  refiilgence,  with  whole  fleets  of  usmtilusses  running 
down  the  "  trades,  with  their  gossamer  sail  of  overdraw  lining  fane,  and 
flying-fish  darting  away  m  swarms  from  the  hungry  dolphm  in  pursuit, 
or  soaring  through  the  air  in  playful  defight,  balanced  upon  their  out- 
stretched, gauae-Ske  wings,  with  an  occasional  dip  to  wet  them  anew ; 
and  when  the  sun  has  set,  apparently  in  a  region  of  molten  gold,  and 
when  the  one  short  instant  of  twilight  is  over  and  the  shade  of  night 
draws  in,  the  spectacle  is,  perhaps,  yet  more  sublime;  for  the  mighty 
waters,  whether  they  be  furrowed  by  the  bulky  ship,  or  ruffied  by  the 
tmy  fieh,  emit  sparks  and  dasating  streams  of  phosphoric  light  which 
glisten  and  sparkle,  and  vanish  but  to  reappear;  whilst  the  stars  shine 
firth  in  all  their  grandeur,  the  prominent  constellation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  "Great  Bear,"  being  replaced  by  the  equally  prominent 
emeoftfae  southern,  the  "Southern  Cross/'  the  increasing  altitude  of  which 
in  the  firmament  marks  the  vessel's  progress  towards  the  Equator— much 
more  intelligibly  to  our  landsman  than  the  midshipman's  day's  work,  of 
which  he  has  the  greatest  difficulty  of  making  "head  or  tail !"  Nor  do 
the  natural  phenomena  he  sees  around  him  alone  denote  the  change  of 
temperatare;  the  whole  aspect  of  our  landsman's  habitation  has  also 
undergone  a  metajnonphose:  the  snufing  faces  of  the  ship's  company  are 
indicative  of  the  delights  of  repose  after  the  long-sustained  combat  with 
the  elements ;  snow-white  duck  has  replaced  dripping  cloth  and  oilskin, 
and  the  complacency  ef  the  wearers  is  in  unison  with  the  seemliness  of 
the  apparel ;  and  instead  of  sprawling  about,  in  weariness  of  body  and 
deeanness  of  mind,  between  the  ofVrepeated  cry  of  "Call  the  watch!" 
the  hardy  "tars"  beguile  away  the  evening  with  the  fiddle  and  the  dance 
on  the  forecastle,  and  many  an  amatory  ballad,  or  a  "  long  yarn  of  perils 
past;"  until,  at  length,  the  god  of  the  ocean  himself  comes  aboard,  and 
announces  that  he  will  return  upon  the  morrow  with  his  sweet  wife, 
Amphitrite,  and  "darling  boy,"  Triton;  and  "crossing  the  one"  is 
celebrated  amidst  the  most  boisterous  mirth  and  joviality. 
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Our  landsman  has  indeed  so  heartily  enjoyed  the  pageant,  which  is  not 
devoid  of  a  species  of  wild  romance  and  a  "  spice  of  poetical  interest, 
that  he  has  hardly  time  to  regain  the  demure  demeanour  befitting  the 
well-disciplined  community  among  whom  he  is  sojourning,  and  who, 
with  that  true  gentlemanly  feeling  prevailing  in  the  British  Navy,  have 
tried  their  best  to  administer  to  his  comfort,  before  he  springs  ashore 
again !  and  this  time  it  is  with  no  ordinary,  feelings  of  gratification,  for 
independent  of  the  indescribably  delightful  sensation  of  being  "uncooped," 
of  treading  upon  a  Bubstance  which  moves  not  under  the  foot's  impress,  ex- 
cept during  the  rarest  of  Nature's  convulsions,  an  earthquake,  it  is  upon 
the  New  World !  He  scuds  and  frisks  about ;  for  it  is  in  a  principal  city 
of  the  gigantic  continent  of  South  America,  that  he  stretches  his  enfran- 
chised Hmbs — Pernambuco,  in  Brazil ! 

The  place  offers  no  very  remarkable  characteristics  however;  it  is  neatly 
built  and  clean,  is  situated  upon  a  sandy  flat,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
river  Capibaribe,  which  is  traversed  by  a  long  bridge.  Its  natural  harbour 
is  formed  by  a  very  curious  reef  of  rocks,  from  which  the  former  name  of 
the  town,  Recife,  was  derived.  Vessels  of  small  tonnage  alone  can  enter 
it ;  those  which,  on  account  of  their  size,  are  obliged  to  anchor  without 
are  exposed  to  a  very  heavy  swell  with  bad  "  holding  ground."  The 
population  of  the  place  is  dense,  consisting  of  the  usual  admixture  of 
whites,  mulattoes,  and  blacks,  and  as  it  drives  a  very  extensive  and  thriv- 
ing trade  in  sugar  and  cotton  with  Liverpool  and  other  parts,  a  good 
deal  of  bustle  and  animation  is  observable. 

It  is  not  here,  however,  that  the  marvellous  beauties  of  scenery  which 
characterise  the  Brazilian  empire  must  be  sought  for.  It  is  true,  there 
are  pleasant  peeps  of  verdure  and  sylvan  glades  in  the  direction  of  Olinda, 
a  small  town  and  former  capital  of  the  province  "hard  by,"  and  contain- 
ing a  cathedral,  some  convents,  and  a  bishop's  palace ;  but  our  landsman 
must  resume  once  more  his  former  quarters  afloat  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
"scud  along"  the  coast  some  few  hundred  miles  further,  to  Bahia,  or 
St.  Salvador,  in  order  to  attain  the  accomplishment  of  his  most  vivid  an- 
ticipations. The  situation  of  the  city  is  strikingly  beautiful,  covering,  as 
it  does,  a  steep  hill,  which  rises  from  the  water's  edge.  On  one  side  the 
delightful  suburb  of  Victoria,  occupying  the  summit  of  the  same  acclivity, 
with  its  neat  country-houses  peeping  out  from  amidst  one  dense  mass  of 
verdure,  and  beyond,  a  little  fishing  village  and  lighthouse ;  and,  on  the 
other,  a  plain,  covered  with  the  most  gigantic  and  luxuriant  vegetation 
possible  to  conceive,  with  the  handsome  Church  of  St.  John  and  Fort  of 
Montserrat  at  the  extremity.  The  Island  of  Itaporica,  facing  the  town, 
is  very  extensive,  and  there  are  two  or  three  whaling  establishments  upon 
it,  the  "king  of  the  fishes"  often  disporting  himself  in  the  quiet  waters  of 
the  bay. 

Like  so  many  cities  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the  Old  World,  however, 
which  make  so  gallant  a  show  from  afar  off,  the  interior  of  Bahia  by  no 
means  corresponds  with  its  exterior;  and  although  there  are  a  few  hand- 
some buildings  "  here  and  there,"  the  generality  of  the  houses,  although 
showy  en  masse,  are  squalid  in  detail ;  and  the  long  street  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  water,  and  is  the  centre  of  business,  is  filthy  beyond 
description.  It  is  also*  necessarily  extremely  narrow,  from  the  close 
proximity  of  the  hill  in  the  rear,  and  the  houses  are  built  so  high  as 
almost  to  exclude  the  light  of  day. 

The  objects  which  chiefly  arrest  the  attention  in  a  ramble  through  the 
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town,  are  the  blacks  (here  far  more  numerous  than  at  Pernambuco),  as 
they  totter  along,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  heavy  burdens  and  utter- 
ing the  most  discordant  cries,  as  they  imagine,  to  lighten  the  toil ;  and  if 
the  eye  be  offended  at  these  hideous  specimens  of  the  human  race,  more 
so  is  the  nose,  as  they  pass  along,  "fretting/'  like  Falstaff,  "in  their 
own  grease"  under  the  scorching  sun ;  and  yet  pity  quickly  stifles  rising 
nausea ;  indignation  takes  the  place  of  wounded  delicacy,  and  causes  the 
lip  to  curl  rather  with  wrath  than  with  disgust;  in  a  word,  that  "  quality 
which  is  not  strained,  but  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  upon 
the  place  beneath,  and  is  twice  blessed,19  asserts  its  soothing  claim,  causing 
the  haughty  cheek  to  blush,  and  checking  morbid  sensibility.  And  how 
does  the  slave  support  his  horrible  lot,  in  sulkiness,  in  bewailing,  in  de- 
spondency? No !  he  yields  in  cheerfulness  to  the  force  of  events,  and,  in 
his  rude  philosophy,  he  sports  with  destiny;  a  smile  is  often  upon  his  lips, 
a  simple  joke  is  ever  upon  his  tongue ! 

The  "  Passeio  Publico,"  or  public  garden,  situated  near  the  Victoria 
suburb  of  the  town,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  bay  and  shipping, 
U  prettily  laid  out  in  walks,  which  wind  about  amid  thick  clusters  of  palms, 
cocoa-nut,  orange  and  banana  trees,  with  extensive  plantations  of  mangoes, 
yamboes,  and  acajus ;  the  poinciana,  a  species  of  the  tree  known  in 
Europe  as  "  Brazil  wood,"  which  bears  splendid  yellow  flowers;  the  coral- 
tree  with  its  long,  spike-shaped  scarlet  blossom,  and  the  lovely  bombax, 
covered  at  one  season  with  large  "tulip-like"  purple  flowers,  and  at 
another  with  immense  silky  pods. 

All  these  trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  orange,  which  everywhere  re- 
quires careful  cultivation,  are  also  to  be  found  in  profusion  amidst  the 
dense  thickets  which  surround  the  town  on  all  sides,  with  air-plants  hang- 
ing from  them  in  rich  festoons,  and  parasites  clinging  to  their  stems  in  a 
thousand  knotty  curves.  .  The  brushwood  is  cleared  away  at  intervals  for 
the  cultivation  of  mandioca,  the  root  of  which  plant,  when  ground  into  a 
powder,  is  denominated  "  Farinha,"  and  constitutes  the  chief  food  of  the 
population.  Pine-apples  abound  everywhere;  also  the  "  Mindoubi"  nut; 
the  "  Fedagosa"  shrub,  the  seed  of  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  coffee ;  the  "  Mamoon,"  or  marrow-apple ;  myrtles  of  a  gigantic 
size;  and  the  passion-flower,  the  fruit  of  which,  called  the  "Maracuja,"  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  flavoured  in  Brazil.  Nor  is  animal  life  less 
exuberant  than  vegetable  in  a  land  as  favoured  by  nature  as  unadorned 
by  art.  Humming-birds,  colibris,  parrots,  and  other  birds  of  the  most 
dazzling  colours,  as  well  as  butterflies  and  moths  of  sparkling  tint,  fly  and 
flit  about  amidst  the  varied  foliage  above,  and  lizards  and  beetles  of  many 
hues,  and  insects  and  "  creeping  things"  innumerable,  people  the  fecund 
soil  beneath. 

Though  his  admiration  may  have  been  excited  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  of  the  place,  however,  the  sultry  nature  of  the  climate  makes  our 
traveller  rejoice  at  setting  sail  again;  and  much  as  he  may  have  exulted 
at  entering  that  ardent,  that  "  Torrid  Zone,"  out  of  which  the  sun  can 
never  pass  away;  that  centre  region  of  the  universe  of  which  two  mighty 
cities  flank  the  entrance  and  mark  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries 
— Calcutta  and  Rio  de  Janeiro— he  is  not  altogether  sorry  to  quit  it,  and 
then  sail  onward  in  temperate  air  south  of  Capricorn,  and  in  close  ap- 
proximation with  the  "  tops-a-turvy"  gentlemen  of  his  childish  dreams. 
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m  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth, 
la  forty  minutes. 

Bhaksfbuub. 

"  As  quick  as  thought'9  is  an  old  mode  of  expression,  used  to  convey  aa 
idea  of  the  greatest  rapidity ;  hut  no  one,  until  lately,  ever  dreamed  that 
a  thought  oould  he  sent  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  few  seconds ;  and  that  a 
person  standing  in  London  might  hold  a  conversation  with  another  in 
Edinburgh,  put  questions  and  receive  answers,  just  as  if  they  were  seated 
together  in  one  room,  instead  of  being  three  hundred  miles  apart.  The 
electric  telegraph  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
appliances  that  science  has  received  in  modern  times. 

The  robber  gets  into  the  train  with  his  plunder  miles  away  from 
London,  and  quite  chuckles  with  delight  to  think  how  rapidly  he  u  flying* 
from  all  pursuit,  and  how  soon  he  shall  be  buried  in  the  heart  of  thai 
great  city  where  all  search  for  him  will  be  useless. 

The  express  train  rushes  along.  It  has  already  traversed  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  in  two  hours;  another  hour,  and  he  will  be  in  London; 
and,  at  the  thought,  he  clutches  the  booty  with  delight — for  he  knows 
not  that  at  that  moment  tidings  of  the  robbery  has  reached  the  railway* 
station  he  had  left  so  far  behind ;  that  he  had  been  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  the  robbery  was  committed ;  and  that  a  messenger,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  was  travelling  along  those  wires,  that  had  already 
rung  a  Httle  bell  in  the  Telegraph-office  in  London,  and  was  now  telling 
the  London  policemen  what  had  been  stolen,  describing  also  his  very 
person,  and  the  carriage  in  which  he  was  riding.  And  all  this  immense 
distance  had  been  traversed  by  the  messenger,  and  the  tidings  delivered, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds — even  while  the  express-train,  with  all  its 
speed,  had  advanced  but  little  more  than  a  mile. 

Then,  when  the  robber  would  leap  gladly  out  of  the  carriage,  rejoicing 
in  his  clever  escape,  a  policeman,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  souse 
time,  would  step  up,  seise  him  by  the  collar,  order  his  luggage  to  be 
opened,  and  there  would  be  found  the  booty ;  while  the  thie£  who  stood 
pale,  silent,  and  horror-stricken,  would  be  dragged  off  to  gaol,  tried,  and 
transported. 

Such  is  one  of  the  wonders  performed  by  the  electric  telegraph ;  and 
it  has  in  many  instances  proved  itself  the  most  valuable  discovery  that 
ever  stepped  in  to  the  aid  of  the  law. 

The  instantaneous  transmission  of  thought  from  one  corner  of  a 
kingdom  to  another,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wire,  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced but  a  few  years  ago  a  fiction  only  fitted  for  a  tale  to  be  bound 
up  with  Baron  Munchausen.  Yet,  if  wires  were  placed  round  the  earth, 
Puck's  promise  to  Oberon  might  be  fulfilled  in  a  less  number  of  seconds 
than  he  boasted  of  minutes,  in  sending  a  message  round  the  world. 

The  restless  spirit  of  modern  invention,  not  content  with  guiding  die 
mysterious  power  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  both  above  and 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  more  certainty  and  ease  than  the 
best  rider  can  rein  his  gentlest  palfry,  and,  by  bringing  places  remote 
from  one  another  into  instantaneous  communication,  to  virtually  annihi- 
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late  space,  but  it  has  actually  annihilated  time  also.  This  may  appear  at 
tint  an  impossibility,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  telegraph  at  New  York,  for 
example,  might  report  a  speech  spoken  at  that  place,  and  it  might  be 
takes  down  in  writing  at  the  station  at  Buffalo,  nve  degrees  distant,  the 
true  time  at  the  latter  place  being  twenty  minutes  earner  than  the  time 
by  the  day  at  the  place  where  it  was  spoken,  so  that  it  would  be  literaHy 
true  that  it  might  be  recorded  before  it  was  spoken. 

This,  which,  of  course,  arises  from  the  difference  in  longitude  between 
the  two  places,  would  be  still  more  exaggerated  suppose  that  a  wire 
encircled  the  earth.  Thus,  a  message  despatched  from  London  at  mid- 
day, would  be  received  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  at  midnight,  and 
yet  be  transmitted  almost  instantaneously. 

By  moving  with  a  velocity  which  exceeds  that  of  the  earth's  revolution 
on  its  axis,  a  communication  in  a  westward  direction  will,  in  fact,  always 
arrive  at  its  destination  at  an  instant  which,  in  local  time,  is  earlier  than 
that  of  its  departure. 

"  Now  let  us  imagine,"  says  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  able  treatise  on  "Rail- 
way Economy,"  "  the  globe  of  the  earth  to  be  surrounded  by  such  a  wire 
as  we  have  here  described,  the  extremities  being  brought  to  the  right  and 
left  hand  of  the  operator.  The  moment  the  galvanic  current  is  trans- 
mitted through  it  at  one  end,  a  magnetic  needle  will  be  deflected  at  the 
other  end;  or  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  arranged  as  above  described,  will 
receive  the  attractive  power,  and  this  after  the  electric  fluid  has  made  the 
circuit  of  the  globe.  The  interval  of  time  which  will  elapse  between 
the  moment  at  which  the  electric  fluid  starts  on  its  trip,  and  the  moment 
when  it  arrives  at  and  deflects  the  needle,  or  imparts  the  attractive  power 
to  the  iron,  will  not  be  so  much  as  the  eighth  part  of  the  interval  between 
two  beats  of  a  common  clock.  Yet  in  this  interval  the  fluid  will  have 
made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  globe!" 

like  many  other  inventions,  however,  which  had  been  set  down  for 
romantic  projects,  the  electric  telegraph  had  long  been  earnestly  consi- 
dered a  possible  achievement  by  a  few  scientific  minds.  Its  essential 
discovery  sprang  from  no  sudden  and  happy  idea,  but  from  prolonged 
and  persevering  application. 

Some  fantastic  displays  of  electric  phenomena,  after  Franklin's  well- 
known  experiment  with  the  kite,  seem  first  to  have  drawn  the  attention 
of  philosophers  to  the  possibility  of  employing  electricity  as  a  means  of 
human  communication  at  great  distances.  Lomond,  in  1787,  made  some 
practical  approaches  to  such  a  discovery;  and  Reiser,  in  1794,  succeeded 
in  constructing  a  serviceable  telegraph,  though  its  value  was  little,  com- 
pared with  those  now  in  use.  Volta's  discovery  of  the  direction  of  an 
electric  current  by  means  of  the  battery  which  hears  his  name,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  decomposition  of  water  hy  it,  by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle, 
in  1800,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  project,  and,  in  1807,  Soemmering,  of 
Munich,  invented  a  telegraph,  for  which  he  employed  the  battery.  In 
1816,  Ronalds,  of  Hammersmith,  not  only  invented  an  improved  tele- 
graph, but  an  electric  clock,  the  electric  spark  elicited  by  friction  being 
the  agent  employed. 

In  1819,  Professor  (Ersted,  of  Copenhagen,  made  his  great  discovery  of 
the  action  of  a  galvanic  current  upon  a  magnetic  needle.  This  discovery 
was  improved  upon  by  Davy,  Arago,  and  others,  who  succeeded  in  render- 
ing iron  magnetic,  by  the  passage  of  a  galvanic  current  through  a  wire 
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coiled  round  the  iron.  These  discoveries  form  the  basis  of  the  invention 
of  the  electric  telegraphs  now  in  use  and  invented  by  Mr.  Cooke  and 
Professor  Wheatstone.* 

The  instrument  invented  by  these  gentlemen  has  also,  since  its  first  in- 
troduction, been  much  improved  upon.  Dr.  Steinbeil,  of  Munich,  substi- 
tuted for  the  ordinary  voltaic  battery,  the  magneto-electric  machine,  in 
which,  according  to  Faraday  *s  great  discovery,  the  electric  current  was- 
derived  by  induction  from  a  permanent  magnet.  He  also  contrived  an 
apparatus  by  which,  instead  of  merely  indicating  letters,  the  needle  could 
be  made  to  drop  ink  on  paper,  so  that,  from  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  dots,  a  communication  could  be  fixed  on  a  strip  and  afterwards 
read.  Professor  Morse,  of  America,  improved  upon  this,  by  substituting  a 
pencil,  but  this  was  found  to  require  sucn  frequent  pointing  from  breakage, 
that  it  was  changed  to  a  steel  point,  which  pressed  the  paper  into  a  groove 
and  made  an  indentation.  In  1 843,  Mr.  Cooke  introduced  the  most  im- 
portant improvement  of  the  suspension  of  the  wires.  Mr.  Bain  has  also- 
distinguished  himself  by  successive  inventions  of  an  improved  electric 
clock  and  telegraph,  and  Professor  Wheatstone  has  been  indefatigable  in 
carrying  out  his  original  principle.  Among  the  many  remarkable  im- 
provements in  which,  effected  by  him,  may  be  mentioned  the  multiplica- 
tion of  telegraph  clocks  to  any  number,  by  their  connexion  through  a 
single  wire  with  one  governing  chronometer  at  a  central  point,  so  that  the 
indication  of  time  in  every  part  of  a  country  might  be  the  same  precisely; 
and  a  contrivance  for  enabling  the  telegraph  to  print  its  own  intelligence, 
instead  of  rendering  it  visible,  or  to  do  both  at  the  same  time. 

The  needle  instrument,  from  the  great  rapidity  with  which  messages* 
can  be  sent,  has  hitherto  obtained  the  preference  over  Professor  Wheat- 
stone's  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  in  England ;  but  the  latter  is  in  use  in 
France,  and  has  there  been  entirely  approved  of.  Within  the  last  few- 
years,  too,  a  great  and  important  improvement  has  been  introduced  into 
Wheatstone's  invention,  by  the  use  of  the  electric  current  derived  by  in- 
duction from  a  permanent  magnet  instead  of  the  voltaic  battery.  This- 
plan  is  not  applicable  to  the  needle  instrument,  but  is  peculiarly  so  to  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  electric  telegraph  is  extensively  used,  the 
entire  operation  is  effected  in  virtue  of  the  power  to  make  and  unmake  a  mag- 
net by  coiling  the  electric  current  round  soft  iron.  The  paramount  advan- 
tage of  this  system  we  have  seen  is,  that  it  not  only  transmits  the  message 
but  writes  it.  Incidental  to  this  there  is  a  further  advantage,  that  it  is? 
possible  to  keep  the  message  secret  even  from  the  agents  of  the  telegraph* 

An  improvement  on  the  American  method  has  lately  been  projected. 
Instead  of  making  arbitrary  signs  by  a  style  on  paper,  consisting  of  lines 
and  dots,  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  magnet  actually  bring  types  to  act 
upon  the  paper,  so  as  to  print  the  words  in  the  ordinary  language.  What- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  sign  employed  by  this  method,  it  is  estimated 
that  one  thousand  words  an  hour  can  be  printed  by  it.  The  printing 
telegraph  invented  by  Mr.  Rouse  has  been  patented  in  England  by  Messrs* 
Brett,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  most  complete  instrument  of  this  kind  yet 
produced.  An  excellent  drawing  of  it  is  given  in  an  instructive  little 
work  "  On  Railway  Appliances,"  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  HalL 

*  A  History  of  Wonderful  Inventions,  p.  118,  et  aeq.  London:  Chapman  and 
Hall. 
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We  understand,  that  by  an  improvement  now  contemplated  in  France, 
a  merchant  in  Paris  is  expected  to  be  able  to  write  and  sign  autographic 
cally  a  letter  in  Marseilles.  That  is  to  say,  the  handle  of  the  pen  shall 
be  in  Paris  and  the  nib  in  Marseilles ! 

In  good  old  times,  when  the  telegraph  now  on  the  roof  of  the  Admiralty, 
invented  by  Sir  Home  Popham,  was  worked,  curious  mistakes  used  to 
occur.  One  of  the  not  least  momentous  was  during  the  Peninsula  War. 
The  admiral  at  Plymouth  endeavoured  to  send  up  a  message ;  but  a  fog 
coming  on,  part  of  it  only  reached  London  in  the  morning.  It  began 
thus : — "  Wellington  defeated — "  and  the  next  letter  was  obscured  by  the 
fog.  The  anxiety  for  the  remainder  may  readily  be  conceived.  Luckily 
the  fog  cleared  off,  and  the  message  was  completed  the  same  evening — 
"  Wellington  defeated  the  French/' 

When  the  electric  telegraph  was  first  perfected,  the  inventor  natu- 
rally applied  to  government.  "  Lord  Melville,"  the  discoverer  relates, 
a  was  obliging  enough,  in  reply  to  my  application  to  him,  to  request  Mr. 
Hay,  *  to  see  me  on  the  subject  of  my  discovery;'  but  before  the  nature 
of  it  had  been  yet  known,  except  to  the  late  Lord  Henniker,  Dr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Brande,  and  a  few  friends,  I  received  an  intimation  from  Mr. 
Barrow  to  the  effect,  'that  telegraphs  of  any  kind  were  then  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  that  no  other  than  the  one  now  in  use  would  be 
adopted!'  I  felt/'  concludes  the  author,  "very  little  disappointment, 
and  not  a  shadow  of  resentment,  on  the  occasion,  because  every  one 
knows  that  telegraphs  have  long  been  great  bores  at  the  Admiralty." 

The  extent  of  electric  telegraph  in  operation  in  England  alone  is  at 
present  about  2000  miles.  The  extent  in  operation  in  America  is  said 
to  be  10,000  miles.  The  East  India  Company  have  adopted  a  project 
for  establishing  a  line  of  telegraphic  communication  through  a  portion 
of  their  territory,  which  will  consist  of  10,000  miles  in  length,  and  will 
be  laid  under  ground.  "  The  extreme  rapidity,"  says  Mr.  Walker,  in 
his  instructive  little  work  on  "  Electric  Telegraph.  Manipulation,"  "  with 
which  the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph  have,  in  a  few  short  years, 
ramified  themselves  throughout  the  land,  is  singularly  characteristic  of 
the  invention  itself." 

Projects  are  in  progress  for  electric  communication  on  a  scale  still 
more  extensive,  ana  having  objects  the  importance  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate.  A  submarine  electric  telegraphic  communication  between 
Dover  and  Calais  is  expected  to  be  in  full  operation  this  summer.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  also  said  to  have  decided  on  placing  St  Petersburgh 
in  telegraphic  communication  with  Vienna  and  Berlin,  by  means  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  which  will  also  pass  through  Warsaw  and  Posen.  The 
wires  are  now  being  laid  down  between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
St  Petersburgh  and  the  Black  Sea.  When  the  continuous  line  of  wire 
— an  important  part  of  which  is  now  being  sunk  submarinely  between 
Dover  and  Calais — is  completed  in  connexion  with  the  continent,  a 
person  in  London  may  hold  almost  instant  communication  with  another  in 
Russia. 

But  this  project,  startling  as  it  is,  sinks  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison with  another  which  has  been  still  more  recently  announced. 

It  is  said  that,  at  New  York,  a  proposition  has  been  made  to  establish 
electric  wires  between  New  York  and  England,  by  sinking  them  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic.  The  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  realising  this 
project  is  said  to  be  about  600,000/. ;  and,  by  the  expenditure  of  this 
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sum,  thirty-six  wires,  protected  by  a  coating  of  gutta-percha,  and 
guaranteed  to  last  for  ten  years,  can  be  carried  through  the  Atlantic 
from  New  York  to  London.  The  projectors  are  reported  to  have  offered 
to  guarantee  the  completion  of  the  arrangements  in  less  than  two  yean. 
The  total  length  of  the  wires  to  be  employed  would  be  about  120,000 
miles.  The  latest  writers  upon  tho  subject,  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr. 
Walker,  see  nothing  in  this  project  that  is  not  perfectly  feasible: — . 

The  first  step  (says  the  latter  gentleman,  who  is  superintendent  of  the  electric 
telegraph  to  the  South- tastern  Railway  Company,  and  is  well  known  to  the 
scientific  world)  has  been  taken;  the  first  stage  has  been  passed;  signals  from 
London  have  been  transmitted  to  the  coast  at  Folkstone,  and  onward  by  two  miles 
of  covered  wire,  submerged  beneath  the  waters,  to  the  deck  of  a  vessel  afloat;  and 
conversation  has  so  been  held.  This  was  on  January  10,  1849;  and,  as  the  day  wiM 
assuredly  come,  but  not  just  now,  when  this  embryo  invasion  of  Neptune's  domain 
shall  become  a  practical  reality,  it  may  be  well  to  have  a  faithful  record  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  experiment 

Having  watched  for  some  time,  and  occasionally  assisted  In  the  perfecting  a  wfee 
covered  with  guttapercha  (§39)  for  tunnel  use,  I  readily  obtained  the  peruuasioo 
of  the  directors  of  the  South- Eastern  Railway  Company  to  employ  it  for  insula- 
tion in  our  several  wet  tunnels.  It  occurred  to  me,  as  the  work  went  on,  that  I 
possessed  unusual  facilities  for  a  submarine  experiment — a  line  of  rail  way  from 
London  to  the  coast,  a  harbour  under  the  same  direction  as  the  railway,  a  fleet  of 
steam-ships  occupying  this  harbour,  equally  accessible,  and  several  miles  of  wire 
covered  with  a  perfectly  insulating  material.  It  is  true  the  season  (January)  was 
not  favourable,  but  it  was  not  convenient  to  delay.  I  explained  my  views  to  the 
Board  of  IMrectors,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  countenance  and  as- 
sistance. They  fixed  the  day,  they  ordered  a  steam-ship  to  be  at  my  command,  and 
they  issued  cards  of  invitation,  including  free  transit  from  any  part  of  the  railway, 
or  from  Calais  and  Boulogne  to  Folkstone  and  back,  and  available  for  several  days. 

I  selected  upwards  of  two  miles  of  No.  16  copper  wire,  provided  with  its  coat  of 
gutta-percha;  I  personally  tested  the  whole,  piece  by  piece,  under  water,  and  also 
the  several  joints.  It  was  then  wound  on  a  wooden  drum,  mounted  on  a  frame, 
and  so  conveyed  to  Folkstone. 

The  sketch  of  Folkstone  Harbour  will  illustrate  our  experiments.  From  the 
main  line  of  railway  a  branch,  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  descends  to  the  harbour, 
crossing  to  the  station  by  the  swing  bridge  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  telegraph- 
office  is  the  last  room  in  the  low  range  of  buildings  next  beyond  the  station.  We 
are  obliged  to  avoid  the  bridge  with  the  wires,  since  masted  vessels  have  to  enter 
the  inner  harbour;  and  hence  we  lead  them  a  circuitous  course  behind  the  Pavilion 
Hotel  and  the  Harbour-bouse.  I  erected  a  pole  in  the  sands  just  above  high  water- 
mark, by  which  1  led  a  wire  from  the  telegraph-office  to  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  I,  for  the  last  time,  tested  the  continuity  of  the  wire, 
by  placing  the  drum  on  the  sands  and  connecting  the  covered  wire  with  the  wins 
that  led  from  London ;  and  then,  with  the  ripple  at  our  feet,  and  by  the  glare  of 
lamps,  amid  a  motley  and  wondering  group  of  fishermen,  seamen,  revenue-officers, 
and  others,  we  proved  the  circuit  was  good,  by  holding  converse  with  the  clerks  at 
London. 

Our  plan,  for  the  morrow,  was  to  take  the  drum  out  in  a  small  boat,  somewhat 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  shore,  uncoiling  and  submerging  the  wire  as  we  went  on; 
and  there  to  have  remained  at  anchor,  till  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  train  from 
London,  when  the  steamer  was  to  sail  out  with  our  friends  to  the  position  shown 
on  the  right,  and,  having  the  telegraph  apparatus  on  deck,  was  to  take  us  on  board, 
with  the  end  of  the  wire.  But  the  aspect  of  nature  changed  daring  the  night ;  the 
wind  arose,  and  the  sea  became  so  disturbed,  that  not  only  would  it  have  been  a 
fruitless  task  for  landsmen  to  have  attempted  philosophical  illustrations  on  so  un- 
stable a  theatre  as  a  ship  tossing  on  the  waves,  but  it  would  have  been  practically 
impossible  to  have  avoided  snapping  the  wire.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  ship 
going  out  to  the  boat,  the  latter  went  out  alone,  paying  out  the  wire  in  its  progress, 
according  to  the  original  plan,  and  leturaing  with  the  end  to  the  shore.  The  wire 
was  the  upper  one  of  the  four;  it  was  continued  in  a  direct  line  from  its  present 
termination  by  the  gutta-percha  wire,  which  was  carried  over  the  pier  into  the  sea, 
and  paid  out  in  front  of  the  harbour,  and  passing  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,it 
terminated  at  the  iastrument  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  moored  alongside  the 
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pier,  in  the  place  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  conditions  of  the  experiment  were, 
therefore,  all  complied  with,  although  the  effect  was  not  so  striking  as  if  the  ship 
should  hare  gone  out  to  receive  the  end  of  the  wire. 

It  had  preriousl j  been  arranged  that  the  telegraph  business  for  this  day  should  be 
eomtucted  on  one  wire  ( No.  2),  leaving  No.  I  at  liberty  for  these  experiments.  The 
Folkstone  end  of  this  wire,  as  I  have  said,  was  joined  to  the  submerged  wire,  the 
other  end  of  which  was  also  now  connected  with  a  single  needle  instrument  on  deck, 
and  tlie  circuit  was  completed  by  an  earth-plate  dropped  overboard. 

These  operations  were  done  in  presence  of  our  guests,  who  were  now  on  board; 
there  was  no  rehearsal,  and  the  wire  was  meanwhile  being  buffeted  by  the  waves 
against  the  pier.  I  must  confess  I  felt  a  little  uneasy  at  having  called  so  many  wit- 
nesses so  far  from  their  homes  to  an  experiment,  which  could  be  bat  partially  tested 
in  advance,  and  the  first  perfect  trial  of  which  would  be  made  publicly.  1  knew 
that  a  alight  defect  of  insulation  would  not  have  marred  the  experiment  had  the  two 
miles  of  submerged  wire  alone  been  in  circuit,  but  when  to  this  was  added  the 
eighty- three  miles  of  wire  between  the  coast  and  London,  I  was  aware  that  flaws 
would  be  fatal.  All  being  ready,  I  took  the  handle  of  the  instrument  and  made 
the  letter  L,  the  call  for  London;  the  acknowledgment  of  the  call  was  instan- 
and  at  forty-nine  minutes  past  noon  the  first  telegraph  despatch  passed 


beneath  the  British  Channel  in  direct  course  to  London;  it  was.  "Mr.  Walker  to 
Chairman, — I  am  on  board  the  Princess  Ckmentim:  lam  successful."  Immediately 
upon  this  a  correspondence  was  kept  up  with  London.  Communications  were  then 
interchanged  with  other  stations  on  the  main  line,  and  after  several  hours'  immer- 
sion, the  wire  was  drawn  up  safe  and  sound.  It  is  now  in  its  place  in  Merstham 
tunnel,  and  has  been  the  channel  through  which  all  our  important  despatches  have 
since  reached  London. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  France  government  retains  to 
itself  the  use  and  control  of  telegraphs ;  so  that,  if  even  they  allowed  a 
telegraph-wire  to  arrive  at  their  coasts,  the  advantage  of  saving  the 
mere  sea-passage  of  two  hours  would  be  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
grandeur  and  expense  of  the  undertaking.  There  are,  however,  reasons 
to  hope  that  time  and  circumstances  will  gradually  lead  to  a  more  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy,  and  that  the  establishment  of  instantaneous  com- 
munication with  the  continent  will  one  day  leave  us  the  advantages  of  our 
insular  position,  while  it  will  virtually  annihilate  the  interval  that  lies 
between  us  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  or  even  America  itself. 

In  England,  the  electric  telegraphs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  private  com- 
pany, which  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  them ;  and,  as  is  invariably  the 
case  with  all  monopolies,  complaints  and  remonstrances,  well  or  ill 
founded,  are  constantly  brought  against  the  establishment. 

The  Electric  Telegraph  Company  recently  proceeded  against  Messrs. 
Willmer  and  Smith,  agents  and  correspondents  in  Liverpool,  for  calumny. 
Sir  F.  Thesiger  said,  upon  that  occasion,  that  he  could  not  but  admire 
the  boldnees  rather  than  the  prudence  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,, 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  enormous  powers  with  which 
they  were  entrusted,  and  the  danger  which  must  result  from  their  abuse. 
The  defendants  in  this  case  pleaded  that  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company, 
in  defiance  of  a  section  of  the  act  9th  Victoria,  c.  44,  by  which  it  is  in- 
corporated, and  which  provides  against  favour  and  preference  in  the 
transmission  of  intelligence,  had  shown  such  favour  and  preference  in 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  to  the  Times,  as  opposed  to  the  Morning 
Herald.  It  appeared,  from  the  evidence  of  the  defendants  in  this  ease, 
that  the  electric  telegraph  was  made  use  of  during  the  late  threatened 
rebellion  in  Ireland  for  stock-jobbing  purposes  in  a  very  flagrant  manner. 
Upon  the  other  count  of  preference,  the  plaintiffs  appeared  to  consider 
that  as  the  Times  paid  the  larger  sum  for  such  an  advantage,  that  it  we* 
fairly  entitled  to  the  same.  As  the  question  is  still  subjwHce,  nothr 
further  can  be  said  of  it  at  present  than  thai  it  shows  that,  where  f 
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powers  are  conferred,  the  abuse  of  the  same  cannot  be  too  carefully 
guarded  against. 

The  tariff  of  charges  for  transmission  of  telegraphic  messages  has 
hitherto  differed  very  much,  according  to  the  destination  of  the  message, 
and  was  not  strictly  regulated  by  distance.  The  charge,  for  example, 
•from  London  to  Dover  was  lately  about  6d.  a  word,  while  the  charge 
between  Birmingham  and  Stafford,  a  greater  distance,  was  something  less 
than  4d.  a  word.  The  charge  between  London  and  York  was  5  Ad.  per 
word;  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  7'Sd.  per  word;  and  between 
London  and  Glasgow,  S*4d.  per  word.  The  Electric  Telegraph  Company 
have,  however,  lately  issued  a  notice,  by  which  apparently  one  common 
system  is  to  prevail  throughout,  and  the  maximum  charge  for  every  twenty 
words,  for  any  distance,  was,  on  and  after  March  1 1,  1850,  to  be  10s. 

The  room  containing  the  telegraphic  instruments  is  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  building,  to  which  communication  by  wires  are  made  from  a  cellar 
in  the  lower  part,  where  the  galvanic  apparatus  is  deposited.  This 
apparatus  consists  of  a  collection  of  galvanic  batteries,  having  different 
powers,  to  be  used  according  to  the  distance  to  which  the  message  is  to 
be  transmitted.  The  wires  which  communicate  between  this  establish- 
ment and  the  termini  of  the  several  railways,  are  enclosed  in  leaden 
pipes,  which  are  carried  under  the  streets.  They  are,  on  emerging  from 
4hese,  connected  with  the  wires  supported  on  poles,  with  which  every 
railway  traveller  is  familiar,  and  by  which  the  communication  is  main- 
tained with  different  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  found  that,  by  practice,  the  operations  of  the  telegraphic  instru- 
ments are  able  to  communicate  about  twenty  words  per  minute,  being 
nearly  at  the  same  rate  as  ordinary  writing. 

In  the  chief  telegraphic  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
besides  the  transmission  of  private  messages,  a  sort  of  subscription  intel- 
ligence rooms  have  been  opened,  where  the  subscribers  can  daily  and 
hourly  obtain  in  common  the  general  commercial  information  winch  is 
most  in  request ;  such  as  the  state  of  the  stock  and  share  market,  and  of 
the  money  market ;  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather  at  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  shipping  and  sporting  intelligence ;  the  rates  of  the 
markets  of  every  description,  and  the  general  political  news  of  most 
importance.  These  subscription-rooms  are  supplied  by  the  establishment 
in  London,  at  which  a  sort  of  telegraphic  editor  prepares  from  the 
morning  papers  at  an  early  hour  a  short  abstract  of  the  desired  infor- 
mation. 

This,  when  prepared  and  written  out,  is  sent  up  to  the  instrument- 
room,  from  whence  it  is  despatched  to  the  various  subscription-rooms  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  It  arrives  there  by  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  is  immediately  accessible  to  the  subscribers.  All  news  of 
adequate  importance  is  thus  diffused  over  the  kingdom  literally  with  the 
speed  of  lightning.  Any  very  remarkable  event  that  occurs  in  London 
is  now  known  almost  instantaneously  in  Edinburgh. 

The  provincial  journals  also  profit  by  this  means  of  obtaining  intelli- 
gence, and  are  enabled  to  supply  in  their  columns  all  important  newt  as 
early  as  it  can  be  supplied  by  the  London  journals. 

The  first  electric  telegraph  of  any  extent  completed  in  England,  was 
that  between  London  and  Portsmouth.  When  it  was  completely  finished, 
all  engaged  on  it  were  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  electri- 
"*"  "rould  safely  travel  through  the  earth  to  so  great  a  distance,  and 
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whether  the  connexion  was  complete.  The  signal  was  given  from  the 
London  station,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  needle,  but  no  answer 
was  returned ;  the  signal  was  repeated,  but  still  unsuccessfully ;  a  third 
time  it  was  tried,  and  the  needles  at  length  began  to  move ;  the  letters 
were  taken  down  as  fast  as  they  were  signalled,  and  the  result  was — 
"  Fast  asleep  by  the  fire."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  was  no 
alarum  attached  to  the  apparatus  to  awaken  the  drowsy  clerk,  who,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  was  ever  afterwards  wide  awake. — ("  Railway  Appliances," 
p.  73.) 

The  electric  telegraph  is  at  present  more  used  for  railway  purposes  than 
for  any  others.  Mr.  Walker  gives,  as  an  illustration  of  the  amount  of 
service  it  may  render  to  a  railway,  an  extract  from  the  message-book  kept 
at  Tonbridge  station,  by  which  it  appears,  that  out  of  upwards  of  four 
thousand  messages  that  passed,  from  the  1st  of  August  to  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1848,  there  were — 

Messages. 

1.  Concerning  ordinary  trains 1,468 

2.  „  Special  trains 429 

3.  „  Carriages,  trucks,  &c 795 

4.  „  Company's  servants 607 

5.  „  Engines 150 

6.  „  Miscellaneous  matters 162 

7.  Messages  forwarded  to  other  stations 49ft 

Total*.        .        .        .  4,110 

Special  trains  (says  Mr.  Walker)  are  nowhere  really  special  unless  on  a 
telegraph  railway.  My  idea  of  such  a  train  is,  that  it  can  be  had  for  the  askina, 
and  can  have  a  clear  course  before  it.  On  a  railway  like  the  South-Eastern,  which 
is  the  high  road  between  the  continent  and  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire, 
couriers  may  arrive  from  abroad,  as  indeed  they  do,  at  all  hours,  and  without  any 
previous  notice,  and  require  immediate  means  of  reaching  London.  Should  the 
Ondine  arrive  at  Folkatone  bearing  despatches  for  the  morning  papers,  full  of 
eventful  news  of  "  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,"  of  tottering  thrones  and  falling* 
diadems—and  how  oft  was  this  the  case  during  the  eventful  year  1848?— the 
courier  need  not  care  at  having  just  missed  the  train,  nor  fear  being  too  late  in 
London  to  save  the  press  for  the  First  Edition.  If  he  finds  no  engine  at  Folkstone,. 
the  telegraph  will  soon  obtain  him  one  from  where  there  is  one  to  spare;  and  not 
only  so,  but  when  he  starts  will  clear  the  road  before  him,  and  give  timely  notice 
to  the  train  in  advance  to  move  aside  and  let  him  pass.  Nor  need  the  traveller  by 
the  previous  train  have  any  fear,  as  otherwise  he  might,  on  such  a  line  as  this,  that 
some  ramping,  raging  engine,  conveying  a  special  train,  shall  rush  upon  him  un- 
awares, with  destruction  and  death  upon  its  wings.  The  guards  in  charge  of  his 
tram  are  well  advised  by  telegraph  of  what  is  following  in  their  wake,  and  they 
know  the  time  and  place  to  move  aside  and  let  the  coast  be  clear.  Four  hundred 
and  odd  signals  in  three  months  will  show  how  greatly  the  course  of  special  trains,. 
and  the  comfort  of  their  passengers,  must  be  regulated  by  the  telegraph. 

The  telegraph  not  only  communicates  the  plight  of  distressed  trains 
to  stations  provided  with  spare  locomotive  power,  it  also  regulates  the  dis- 
tribution of  engines  when  any  mishap  has  occurred,  requiring  a  fresh 
supply,  or  when  any  undue  call  has  heen  made  upon  the  ordinary  stock. 
The  actual  saving  in  locomotive  power,  by  enabling  the  number  of  pilot- 
engines  to  be  reduced,  is  of  itself  a  most  important  feature  in  the  economy  of 
the  electric  telegraph.  The  maintenance  and  wages  for  one  single  engine 
amounts  to  a  larger  sum  weekly  than  is  required  to  pay  a  whole  staff  of 
telegraph  clerks  and  the  mechanics  and  labourers  employed  in  cleaning 
and  repairing  the  instruments  and  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  line- 
work,  so  if  only  one  engine  is  superseded,  we  have  a  notable  set-off  in 
favour  of  the  telegraph : — 
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In  the  Times  of  the  day  on  which  I  am  writing  (sayB  Mr.  Walker)  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  condition  to  which  a  train  may  be  reduced  when  unbefriended  by  the 
telegraph.  A  "  Constant  Reader"  has  been  spending  the  day  at  a  popular  water- 
ing-place, and,  in  common  with  very  many  more,  prolonged  his  visit  until  the 
"last  train."  The  train  arrived,  and  when  all  were  seated  twenty-seven  carriage* 
were  filled.  The  engine  had  rattled  on  joyously  before  this  large  addition,  to  its 
load  was  made;  but  now  it  commenced  panting  onward  with  deep  asthmatic 
labourings.  "  We  proceeded,"  writes  our  mend,  "  at  a  snail's  pace,  stopping,  at 
usual,  at  the  various  stations  until  we  reached  the  centre  of  the  long  tunnel,  where 
we  were  entirely  brought  to  a  stand,  and  remained  almost  suffocated  by  steam  and 
smoke  for  thirty-five  minutes,  amidst  the  screams  of  the  women  in  the  second  and 
third  class  carriages,  who  were  in  total  darkness,  and  sharing  with  us  the  fear  of 
the  next  train,  which  was  considerably  overdue,  crushing  us.  .  .  ." — No  very 
pleasant  predicament  assuredly !  and  he  very  reasonably  asks,  in  continuation, 
"  if  the  train  was  too  long  for  one  engine,  why  not  have  had  two?"  Ay,  there  was 
the  rub.  But  there  was  no  getting  another  then  and  there.  The  driver  may  have 
seen  that  the  great  influx  of  passengers  was  as  much  as  iiis  engine  was  equal  to, 
but  he  had  no  help  for  it;  he  must  either  do  his  best,  or  leave  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers behind:  there  was  no  telegraph  to  call  for  help. 

As  a  contrast  to  tins:  the  very  next  day,  one  of  the  charitable  institutions  in 
London  gave  the  children  a  trip  toTunbridge  Wells,  and  they  filled  a  lung  special 
train.  The  engine  which  brought  them  from  London  was  not  able  of  itself  to  take 
them  up  the  incline  where  the  branch  (§  36)  leaves  the  main  line  at  Tonbridge;  and 
the  pilot-engine  was  absent  on  another  equally  pressing  engagement.  Quick  as 
thought,  the  Tunbridge  Wells  engine  was  ordered  by  telegraph  to  come  and  help; 
and  it  was  ready  at  the  junction  even  before  the  train  that  required  it.  I  could  fill 
the  book  with  anecdotes  such  as  these. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1850,  a  catastrophe,  which  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate,  was 
averted  by  the  aid  of  the  telegraph.  A  collision  had  occurred  to  an  empty  train  at 
Gravesend;  and  the  driver  having  leaped  from  his  engine,  the  latter  started  alone 
at  full  speed  to  London.  Notice  was  immediately  given  by  telegraph  to  London 
and  other  stations;  and  while  the  line  waa  kept  clear,  an  engine  and  other  arrange- 
ments were  prepared  as  a  buttress  to  receive  the  runaway.  The  superintendent  of 
the  railway  also  started  down  the  line  on  an  engine;  and  on  passing  the  runaway, 
he  reversed  his  engine  and  had  it  transferred  at  the  next  crossing  to  the  up-line,  so 
as  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  fugitive;  he  then  started  in  chase,  and  on  overtaking  the 
other,  he  ran  into  it  at  speed,  and  the  driver  of  his  engine  took  possession  of  the 
fugitive,  and  all  danger  was  at  an  end.  Twelve  stations  were  passed  in  safety:  it 
passed  Woolwich  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour:  it  was  within  a  couple  of  miles  of 
London  before  it  was  arrested.  Had  its  approach  been  unknown,  the  mere  money 
value  of  the  damage  it  would  have  caused  might  have  equalled  the  coat  of  the 
whole  line  of  telegraphs.  They  have  thus  paid,  or  in  a  large  part  paid,  for  their 
erection. 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  an  engine  some  months  previously  started  from  New  Cross 
toward  London.  The  Brighton  Company  have  no  telegraphs;  and  its  approach 
could  not  be  made  known.  Providentially,  the  arrival  platform  was  clear;  it  ran 
in,  carrying  the  fixed  buffer  before  it,  and  knocking  down,  with  frightful  violence, 
the  wall  of  the  parcels  office. 

On  the  1 1th  of  December,  1849,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  Paris,  three  gentlemen  appeared  on  'Change  in 
that  city  at  half-past  one,  p.m.,  having  with  them  150  copies  of  the  Timet, 
printed  and  published  in  London  on  the  morning  of  the  self-same  day; 
and  not  only  did  the  Times  contain  the  Paris  news  up  to  noon  of  the 
previous  day,  but  actually  the  closing  prices  of  the  Paris  Bourse  of  the 
previous  evening. 

The  electric  telegraph,  according  to  Mr.  Walker,  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  feat : — 

At  eight  minutes  past  one  a.m.,  the  despatch  of  331  words,  and  the  Bourae 
prices,  equal  to  55  words,  were  delivered  into  our  charge  at  Dover,  having 
been  conveyed  thither  from  Calais,  in  the  ordinary  mail  boat.  In  exactly  thb  tv-ttoo 
minutes,  namely,  at  forty  minutes  past  one,  a'correct  copy  of  both  these  docu- 
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meats  was  handed  in  by  us  to  the  Times  office  in  London.  The  despatch 
occupied  us  eighteen  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  17-5*6  words  per  minute;  the 
Bourse  prices,  two  minutes.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  the  rate  is  high,  because 
the  larger  portion  is  anticipated,  the  mere  fluctuations  being  all  that  is  new. 
There  was  nothing  extraordinary  to  us  in  this,  quickly  as  it  wus  accomplished; 
indeed,  on  the  following  morning  the  writer  in  London  was  fairly  beaten  by  the 
telegraph,— the  words  were  read  off  faster  than  he  could  make  a  clean  copy  of 
them. 

The  despatch  in  the  Times  of  1st  January,  1850,  was  in  our  possession  but 
thirty-nine  minutes:  it  was  read  at  the  rate  of  17J  word*  per  minute.  I  tried  an 
experiment  with  this  despatch  on  the  same  day,  and  while  I  wrote,  the  clerk  at 
Tunbridge  read  it  from  Dover  at  the  rate  of  23-3*5  words  per  minute;  signals  being 
▼ery  good. 

To  one  who  sees  a  telegraph  in  operation  for  the  first  time,  the 
effect  borders  on  the  marvellous  ;  setting  out  of  the  question  the  fact  that 
the  needles  are  caused  to  move  by  an  individual  perhaps  a  hundred 
miles  off: — 

The  motion  of  the  needles  hither  and  thither,  quicker  than  the  untrained  eye 
can  follow;  the  want  of  all  apparent  order  and  rule  in  their  movement;  the  ring- 
ing of  the  changes  between  one  and  the  other,  and  both;  the  quiet  manner  in 
which  the  clerk  points  his  needle  to  the  letter  E,  in  rapid  intervals,  implying  that 
he  understands  the  word;  while  to  the  uninitiated  looker-on,  all  is  wonder,  and 
mystery,  and  confusion;  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  clerk  pointing  to  x,  im- 
plying he  did  not  understand;  and,  finally,  the  quiet  manner  with  which  the  clerk 
tells  yon,  very  coolly,  as  the  result  of  his  operations,  that  "  the  very  pretty  girl, 
with  bright  blue  eyes  and  long  curls  lots  Bailed  for  Boulogne  in  the  Princess  Clt- 
■Maria*,  now  leaving  Folkstone  Harbour;  and  that  she  is  accompanied  by  the  tall, 
handsome  man,  with  the  dark  moustache  and  military  cloak;"  as  he  tells  you  this, 
and  says,  "Message  and  answer,  forty  words,  two  rates  at  10s.  6d.,  one  guinea, 
porterage  a  shilling— one  pound  two,"  if  you  happen  to  be  the  papa  of  the  pair  of 
bine  eyes,  yon  are  bewildered,  and  wish  yon  were  an  electric  current,  and  could 
be  sent  after  them. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  attached  to  the  passage  of  the  electricity  along 
the  wires,  and  particularly  in  stormy  weather,  are  worth  noticing.  It 
ww  imagined  by  many,  when  the  fearful  nature  of  the  electric  fluid  was 
considered,  that  the  lrfe  of  the  clerks  would  be  endangered  by  the  atmo- 
spheric electricity  being  carried  into  the  offices  by  the  wires  during  thun- 
der-storms; but  hitherto,  in  England  at  least,  no  accident  or  inconvenience 
baa  happened  from  this  cause.  The  precaution,  however,  has  been  taken 
in  this  country  of  placing  a  pointed  wire  connected  with  the  earth  at  every 
winding  post,  by  which  the  wires  are  supported  above  ground;  and  a 
system  of  knobs  and  points  is  placed  at  every  station  to  protect  the  instru- 
ments. In  America,  Professor  Henry  states,  the  wires  have  frequently 
been  struck,  and  the  poles  knocked  down,  along  the  lines  of  the  railway, 
and  a  succession  of  sparks  has  passed  between  the  two  wires  for  more  than 
an  hour. 

Occasionally,  in  England,  the  fine  wire  of  the  coils  has  been  fused,  and 
the  polarity  of  the  needles  has  been  frequently  reversed,  or  the  magnetism 
destroyed,  but  no  further  accident  has  happened.  The  bells  often  ring 
violently  during  a  thunder-storm ;  and  sometimes,  though  but  seldom,  the 
lightning  tries  to  send  messages  for  itself,  but  these  have  never  yet  been 
deciphered ! 

The  needles  are  sometimes  steadily  deflected  during  calm  weather ;  and 
generally,  if  two  instruments  are  connected  to  wires  running  severally 
north  and  south,  their  needles  will  point  in  opposite  directions.  No  effect 
of  this  kind  hns,  we  believe,  been  ever  noticed  in  the  Yarmouth  and  Nor- 
wich fine,  where  the  wires  ha*»#  a  direction  of  east  and  west.     All  incon- 
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venience  from  this  is  very  easily  remedied  by  placing  a  small  permanent 
magnet  in  front  of  the  needles,  which  restores  them  to  the  vertical.  Mr. 
Barlow's  investigation  of  this  phenomenon  establishes  its  relationship  to 
the  daily  variation  of  the  compass,  and  throws  much  light  on  terrestial 
magnetism. 

Many  persons  believe  that  when  small  birds  perch  on  the  wires,  they 
are  likely  to  be  killed  by  the  shock  when  the  telegraph  is  worked,  and  a 
speculative  man  has  calculated  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  thievish 
sparrows  are  cleared  off  by  this  dread  means.  That  this  is  not  the  case, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  scores  of  martins  may  be  seen  sitting  to- 
gether on  the  wires  close  to  their  nests,  apparently  not  feeling  the  slightest 
inconvenience,  nor  will  they  be  disturbed  by  the  longest  message. 

In  America,  many  birds  are  killed  by  atmospheric  discharges ;  and  at 
times,  Professor  Henry  states,  they  are  to  be  seen  hanging  to  the  wires 
by  their  claws.  But,  in  England,  those  found  dead  have  met  with  their  fete 
by  flying  violently  against  the  wires.  On  one  occasion,  a  bird  was  picked 
up  which  had  struck  its  beak  against  the  wires,  and  broken  its  neck. 

In  windy  weather  the  wires  act  like  a  powerful  JEolian-harp,  and  make 
a  continued  humming  noise,  which  is  considered  to  be  made  by  the  mes- 
sage as  it  passes  along,  and  more  than  one  man  has  put  his  ear  to  the 
post,  or  climbed  it  to  listen,  attributing'  his  want  of  success  to  his  igno- 
rance of  the  language  used. 

So  wonderful  a  discovery  as  the  means  of  conveying  information 
silently  and  invisibly  from  place  to  place,  is  a  subject  of  such  supernatural 
interest  that  we  might  readily  be  led  to  expect  some  strange  effects 
would  be  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  uninformed;  and,  if  we  are  to 
believe  all  the  stories  that  have  been  told  on  the  subject,  this  has  been  the 
case. 

One  man  imagined  that  the  wires  were  hollow,  and  that  papers,  on 
which  the  communications  were  written,  were  blown  through  them. 
Another  man,  more  acute  than  his  neighbours,  knowing  that  sound  was 
more  readily  conveyed  through  a  tube  than  a  penny-post  letter,  decided 
that  they  were  speaking-tubes.  Nay,  a  man  in  the  north,  who  one  day 
had  got  near  the  line,  declared  that  he  heard  the  message  "  as  it  went 
through  them  pots"  (the  insulators). 

A  labourer  in  Lincoln  walked  three  miles  to  see  the  man  run  along  the 
wires  with  the  letter-bags. 

Mr.  Walker  relates  as  a  positive  fact,  that  at  Dover  an  individual  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  telegraph-office  one  afternoon  with  a  sum  of  money, 
and  desired  the  clerk  to  send  the  money  itself  up  to  London  by  telegraph, 
to  be  forwarded  to  a  certain  banker's.  The  money  was  to  take  up  a  bill 
due  that  day,  and  there  was  no  time  to  send  it  by  train.  He  seemed  per- 
fectly surprised  that  it  could  not  be  sent. 

At  London,  a  servant  in  livery  came  to  the  office,  heated,  and  out  of 
breath,  with  a  small  parcel,  to  be  sent  by  telegraph  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country.  It  appears  he  had  instructions  to  send  it  by  train,  but  he 
arrived  just  too  late  for  the  train,  and,  as  it  was  of  consequence,  he 
thought  he  should  get  out  of  the  dilemma  and  expedite  matters  by  adopt- 
ing tins  course. 

It  is  related  in  the  little  book  to  which  we  have  been  so  much  indebted, 
"  Railway  Appliances,"  that  an  old  gentleman,  imagining  he  had  left  his 
umbrella  behind  him  at  the  last  station,  wished  to  have  it  "  telegraphed." 
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This  was  immediately  done,  and  in  about  a  minute  the  porter  told  him  it 
had  possibly  arrived,  and  requested  him  to  look  out  and  see.  This  he 
did,  and  sure  enough  it  was  hanging  upon  one  of  the  wires.  The  old 
man  was  thunderstruck,  and  hastened  away  from  the  spot  where  such 
"  uncanny"  practices  were  going  on,  for  he  firmly  believed  he  had  left  it 
behind  him,  and  that  by  some  trick  akin  to  magic  it  had  been  returned. 

We  hare  already  had  occasion  to  notice  of  what  great  service  the 
electric  telegraph  has  proved  in  many  instances  in  the  cause  of  justice. 
The  case  of  Tawell  was  peculiarly  illustrative  of  this.  An  anecdote  is 
related  of  a  would-be  cunning  butcher,  who  was  caught  in  a  similar 
manner.  This  man  wanted  to  take  his  dog  with  him  without  paying. 
The  railway  officials  would  not  allow  of  this,  hut  he  called  the  dog,  and  it 
got  into  the  carriage.  The  butcher,  it  seems,  had  no  great  faith  in  the 
rapid  and  off-hand  way  in  which  the  telegraph  performed  its  duties.  He 
laughed  with  his  fellow  passengers  at  the  "cute"  maimer  in  which  he  had 
"done  the  railway.  They  could  not  telescope  him,"  he  said,  "before 
he  got  to  Birmingham."  In  this,  however,  he  was  grievously  disappointed, 
and  on  his  arrival  thought  himself  lucky  in  escaping  by  merely  paying 
the  fare  for  his  four-footed  companion. 

The  fact  is,  there  may  he  many  who  are  puzzled  as  to  the  mode  by 
which  messages  are  propagated,  and  a  few  so  stupid  as  to  imagine  that 
solid  bodies  may  be  sent,  as  well  as  the  electro- magnetic  fluid;  but  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  still  far  more  who  as  yet  have  no  clear  conception 
as  to  how  the  electric-telegraph  performs  its  work,  and  to  whom  it  still 
remains  a  matter  of  romance. 
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JULY. 

By  J.  £.  Carpenter. 

Oh  !  welcome  is  the  sunshine 

Of  beautiful  July, 
And  blessed  are  the  green  fields 

It  ripens  from  on  high  ; 
And  lovely  are  the  rivers, 

And  glorious  the  sea, — 
Oh !  there  is  no  time  like  summer-time, 

Wherever  we  may  be ! 

Oh !  welcome  are  the  treasures 

Of  beautiful  July ; 
Its  gardens  gemin'd  with  flowers, 

Its  bright  and  cloudless  sky  ; 
Its  fruits,  and  all  the  fulness 

Of  each  hill,  and  dell,  and  tree ; 
Oh !  there  is  no  time  like  summer-time, 

Wherever  we  may  be ! 


(  3<*  ) 


MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

A  confidential  circular  memorandum  was  issued  during  the  pre* 
ceding  month  of  May,  from  the  adjutant-general  of  the  forces,  to  com- 
manding officers  of  regiments,  to  the  effect  that  lieutenants  who  are  candi- 
dates for  promotion  subsequent  to  July,  1851,  if  stationed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  July,  1852,  if  abroad,  shall  be  subjected  to  an  examination, 
on  the  following  heads:  viz.,  a  competent  knowledge  of  geography; 
ancient  and  modern  history ;  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid;  the  propertMS 
of  the  circle ;  algebra,  to  quadratic  equations,  inclusive;  the  use  of  loga- 
rithms ;  plane  trigonometry  and  mensuration ;  besides  the  purely  military 
matters,  which  of  course  are  not  only  essential  but  compulsory  for  toe 
efficacy  of  the  service — more  especially  the  pay  and  messing  of  the  private, 
the  Mutiny  Act,  and  field  evolutions— for  every  subaltern  to  become  ac- 
quainted with. 

That  we  are  a  purely  naval  and  not  a  military  nation,  a  perusal  of  the 
leading  political  journals  of  the  day,  the  sentiments  propagated,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  House,  whether  at  financial  reform  debates,  or  the  wild 
"  scandalous  phantasms"  of  deluded  Chartists,  or  the  rough  but  pointed 
opinions  gathered  from  our  middle  and  thinking  lower  class,  will  be  b«S 
too  plainly  demonstrated  to  require  further  argument  Should  the 
reader  still  be  sceptical  on  this  point,  let  him  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  our  enlistment  for  the  army,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  seamen  for  our  navy,  and  deduce  his  own  opinion  therefrom 
Taking  leave,  then,  to  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  is  not  generally  popular  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sentiments  and  opinions  that  are  generally 
received,  and  have  any  weight  generally  throughout  our  community,  do 
not  confine  themselves  to  a  particular  sect  or  party.  Our  Saxon  origin 
and  northern  blood,  guiding  our  thoughts  into  the  steady  staid  channel 
of  deliberation  ere  we  act,  and  guarding  us  against  being  the  children  of 
impulse,  and  burling  us  into  anxious  efforts ;  checkered  achievements,  or 
sanguinary  ambitions — as  the  Reform  Bill,  which  was  not  the  work  of  a 
few  disappointed  men  and  seditious  tailors,  or  drunken  cordwainers,  or 
free-trade,  which  was  not  the  spring-head  of  a  cotton-lord,  or  the  iron 
foundries,  of  Glasgow,  diaphonously  testify.  While  the  Rebecca  riots  in 
Wales ;  the  battle  of  the  cabbage-stalks,  where  Smith  O'Brien  extinguished 
himself ;  or  the  folly  of  the  10th  of  April,  in  1848,  still  further  bear  on 
the  proposition  to  prove  the  reverse.  A  question,  then,  naturally 
arises,  has  our  army  been  hitherto  officered?  and  we  may  safely, 
we  trust,  say,  by  two  classes  of  society :  men  who  are  endowed 
by  fortune  with  a  few  of  the  riches  and  plenty  of  this  world,  and 
who  would  rather  prefer  the  change  and  excitement  of  such  a  pro- 
fession to  listlessly  slumbering  away  an  existence  among  the  fleeting 
pleasures  of  a  life  in  Rotten-row,  or  at  the  Opera;  or  yet  men  who  are 
not  so  equally  blessed  by  either  education,  prospects,  or  preferments,  to  fit 
them  for  either  the  church,  the  bar,  or  the  warehouse.  Still  hitherto 
these  men  have  been  found  sufficient  for  their  exigency,  as  the  Peninsula, 
Waterloo,  or  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  very  forcibly  testify. 

Judication  is  now  the  cry !  A  sound  and  good  military  education  is 
no  doubt  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  but  this  advantage  can  only  be 
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bought  at  a  heavy  price,  varying  from  two  to  four  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
and  this  extending  over  a  space  of — say  seven  years,  from  the  boy's  age 
of  nine  to  sixteen ;  and,  allowing  this,  then  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
thoughtful  parent  will  sink  so  much  capital,  never  to  be  again  realised, 
by  putting  his  son  in  the  army,  where,  instead  of  receiving  interest  back 
for  that  already  invested,  as  in  the  bar  or  church,  &&,  he  has  to  sink 
more  for  his  son  to  receive  back  interest  equivalent  to  his  commission- 
money  only,  and  equally  obtainable  by  simply  placing  the  Bame  sum  in  the 
funds,  or  at  mortgage;  while  the  youth,  if  he  has  the  talents  and  edu- 
cation now  for  the  first  time  required  of  him — Euclid,  history,  mensura- 
tion, fortification,  &c,  will  surely  be  enabled  to  earn  something  by  his 
pen  or  his  head  in  another  profession,  where  no  investment  is  required. 

Formerly,  men  were  educated  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster,  or 
Hugby;  they  received  good,  sound  learning.  They  were  well  read  up 
in  classies,  history,  and  geography;  and,  chiefly,  they  were  taught  to  be 
gentlemen,  to  have  honourale  feelings,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  morality 
and  religion,  while  their  more  unfortunate  compeers  in  a  regiment,  whose 
fathers  were  unable  to  obtain  for  them  so  inestimable  a  boon,  were  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  mathematics ;  but  it  was  just  this  blending  together  of  the 
different  systems  and  opinions  that  made  the  British  army  what  it  is — 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Now,  with  the  rapid  strides  of  reform,  our  old 
scholastic  institutions  must  be  knocked  upon  the  head,  and  new  military 
colleges  established,  where  alone  only  those  subjects  required  for  exami- 
nation need  be  taught  This  reformation,  no  doubt,  will  benefit  a  smaU 
portion  of  the  army — the  exceptions  to  the  rule;  but  the  great  mass,  who 
may  hare  been  well  educated  hitherto  at  our  public  schools  or  universities, 
will  only  be  deteriorated  by  such  a  plan ;  for  we  boldly  assert  that  our 
officers  are  far  from  being  the  uneducated  persons  certain  small  wits  and 
facetious  writers  endeavour  to  portray  them,  and,  perchance,  were  they 
pitted  against  their  satirisers,  would  easily  refute  their  silly  arrogance  and 
pedantry  by  their  sound  sense  and  the  enlightened  views,  which  a  wan- 
dering and  cosmopolitan  life  have  given  them. 

A  man  who  has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  as  a  subaltern,  who 
may  have  cheered  on  the  charger,  or  led  the  forlorn  hope,  is  not  to  be 
promoted  now,  because  he  is  not  well  "  up*'  in  conic  sections,  or  the  pro- 
perties of  the  circle;  while  his  more  academic  brother,  who  has  never  left 
the  depdt,  is  to  have  the  company,  because,  while  the  one  has  braved  the 
enemy's  fire,  the  frightful  climate,  or  the  hardships  of  campaign,  the  other 
has  been  devoting  his  time  in  the  still  security  of  peace  to  Vauban  or 
Hntton  in  his  barrack-room  in  a  country  town.  And  we  should  therefore 
surmise  few  will  be  so  venturesome — who  have  their  profession  to  look  to 
for  bread — as  to  risk  the  prime  of  life  on  such  an  uncertain  calling,  to  be 
"  spun"  or  "  plucked"  at  the  eleventh  hour,  not  because  they  were  wanting 
in  Hie  essentials  of  that  profession,  but  because  they  cannot  compete 
with  a  professor,  or  sage,  on  trigonometry  and  logarithms. 

The  regulation-price  of  an  ensigncy  is  450&,  of  a  cornetcy  840£  ;  and 
this  gradually  rises  until  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  amounts  to  6175/.  in  the 
cavalry,  and  4540/.  in  the  infantry ;  and  for  the  sinking  of  these  sums 
they  receive  somewhere  about  the  interest  of  a  good  mortgage.  Should 
a  footenant-colonel  be  included  hi  a  brevet  as  full  colonel,  he  loses  his 
purchase-money  for  ever ;  but  in  lieu  thereof  receives  the  appointment  of 
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a  regiment — somewhere  about  500L  a  year ;  but  should  an  officer  wish 
to  selJ>  and  he  cannot  obtain  a  medical  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  he  is  compelled  to  serve  on  until  he  dies  or 
is  convalescent,  when,  if  the  former,  however  many  his  ties,  or  however 
poor  may  be  his  friends,  his  commission-money  reverts  to  the  crown ! 
Surely,  this  is  a  frightful  consideration,  and  loudly  calls  for  repeal,  if 
ever  thought  and  kindness,  by  our  Commons,  is  to  be  vouchsafed  to  those 
gallant  defenders  of  our  hearths  who  have  left  parents,  homes,  or  chil- 
dren, to  brave  the  storms,  the  enemy,  and  the  climate,  for  their  country  1 
But,  in  the  sums  above-mentioned,  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  they 
are  all  an  unfortunate  officer  has  to  pay  down  for  his  commissions;  those 
sums  are  designated  by  officers  as  "  regulation"  price,  while  an  almost 
equal  sum  is  paid  as  "extra  money;*'  inclusive  of  extra  money  and 
regulation,  a  lieutenant-colonel  pays  about  13,000/.  for  his  command. 
It  is  a  fearful  ban  to  the  army,  but  unfortunately  without  any  apparent 
remedy.  The  authorities  have  issued  the  most  stringent  orders  on  that 
head  (vide  page  67  of  the  Queen's  Regulations),  while  the  govern* 
ment  have  done  all  in  their  power — as  Act  49  Geo.  III.,  chap.  126, 
sect.  7,  forcibly  proclaims — to  prevent  the  same;  but  there  the  evil 
stands,  has  grown  to  a  fearful  extent,  and  is  still  growing.  A.  received 
from  B.  the  extra  money,  and  therefore  B.  expects  it  from  C,  and  C.  in 
his  turn  from  D.  It  is  not  an  evil  of  to-day,  but  of  times  long  gone  by- 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  a  man  receives  such  an  education— as  he 
must  do  to  pass  an  examination,  which  is  almost  on  a  par  with  the  "  little- 
go"  of  the  universities — he  will  require  better  pay  for  his  labour,  for 
common  6ense  will  go  hand-in-hand  with  learning ;  and  if  he  does  not 
receive  it,  he  will  turn  to  another  profession,  where  at  least  he  receives 
a  trifling  per-centage  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  not  only  body,  but  mind 
also— when  so  many  are  open  to  the  proficient  minds,  which  officers 
must  have  under  the  new  regime.  The  cavalry  and  infantry  will 
of  course  require  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  artillery  and 
marines,  where  there  is  not  a  stricter  examination  than  the  one  now 
required  for  the  other  branches  of  the  service,  where  promotion  goes 
without  purchase,  with  a  comfortable  retiring  pension  of  full  pay,  with 
many  a  "snug  berth"  attached  to  the  same;  while  the  other — the 
cavalry  and  infantry — if  they  do  retire  on  half  pay,  half  their  commis- 
sion-money is  sunk,  and  their  only  appointments  are  barrack-masterships 
or  brigade-majorships ! 

Without  wishing  to  impugn  the  acknowledged  loyalty  of  the  British 
subject,  nevertheless,  when  trade  is  bad,  provisions  dear,  anarchy  abroad,, 
and  Chartism  rife,  we  should  be  fearful  and  sorry,  indeed,  to  see  the  per- 
son of  our  gracious  Queen  confided  to  the  charge  of  "  the  people"  alone, 
except  her  faithful  Guards  were  in  ambush  hard  by  to  ensure  her  safety. 
"  The  English  mob  is  as  brave  as  that  of  any  other  country,"  observed 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
in  allusion  to  revolutions  abroad  and  peace  at  home.  True :  but  our 
army  are  firmer  in  principle  towards  their  Queen  and  country,  and 
totally  unstained  by  political  theories  or  fanatical  prejudices.  And 
while  the  chasseur  or  infantry  of  France  greedily  devours  the  Presse^  the 
National,  or  the  Voix  du  Peuple,  and  loudly  discourses  the  progress 
of  Socialism,  the  election  of  Monsieur  Eugene  Sue,  or  the  firm  opposition 
and  democracy  of  the  Mountain,    the   British  grenadier,  or  dragoon, 
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takes  up  a  paper  simply  to  read  the  last  murder,  or  "  The  Narrative  of 
Law  and  Crime;"  and  cares  no  more  whether  a  freetrader  or  a  protec- 
tionist is  elected  for  a  free  and  enlightened  borough  in  about  as  equal  a 
ratio  as  the  Frenchman  is  interested  therein.  Politics  in  the  army  are  a 
dead  letter.  Whence,  then,  does  it  arise  ?  Are  the  English  soldiers  of  a 
different  class,  or  material  than  those  of  other  countries? — Surely  not! 
But  the  British  army  is  officered  by  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  means,  who 
have  a  stake  in  the  country  at  large,  and  who,  imperceptibly  even  to 
themselves  and  to  the  public,  also,  set  an  example  of  firmness  and  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  loyalty,  obedience,  and  contentment. 

Shall  we  still  continue  to  have  our  army  officered  by  such  men  is  too 
fearful  a  question  to  agitate  at  present,  until  we  see  whether  this  new 
order  is  to  be  carried  out  verbatim  et  literatim,  or  whether,  in  the  words 
of  an  author — who,  perchance,  wrote  the  greatest  sham  of  all — it  is  a 
"  great  sham" — an  imposture!  Educate- the  officer;  let  him  pass  an  exa- 
mination previous  to  entering  the  service;  let  him  have  a  good  practical 
and  general  education ;  let  him  be  a  good  linguist  and  a  good  mathema- 
tician; but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  let  us  turn  the  army  into  a  huge 
overgrown  school-room.  Let  there  be  an  after-examination,  as  proposed  in 
the  Commons,  but  let  it  be  purely  on  military  heads  ;  let  us  examine  our 
officers,  but  let  it  only  be  to  try  if  they  know  their  duty  as  soldiers,  and 
not  their  aptitude  for  a  master's  degree,  a  D.D.,  or  royal  professor,  or  the 
consequences  may  be  worse  than  short-sighted  visionaries  can  now  see, 
and  the  dogmatic  theories  of  the  school-room  of  yesterday  may  be  the 
leading  articles  and  constitutional  philosophies  of  the  barrack-room  to- 
morrow, until  question  upon  question  will  arise,  and  our  army  become 
one  vast  arena  for  argument  and  discussing  the  social  rights  of  man. 

The  military  education  question  has  been  already  mooted  in  the  House 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Windsor,  and  parried  in  true  senatorial 
style  by  the  secretary  at  war.  All,  however,  is  undecided ;  nothing  is  yet 
settled,  and  we  are  to  look  forward  to  1852 ;  during  which  time,  as  the 
Seikhs  are  quiet,  the  Greek  question  so  irrecoverably  entangled  as  to  be 
nothing  better  than  a  useless  hank  of  silk,  and  consequently  "  ordered  to 
lie"  in  a  corner — the  Russian  bear  too  poor  to  wage  war,  and  the  Gallic 
cock  quite  enough  to  attend  to  without  meddling  in  foreign  affairs — the 
officer  and  soldier  must  therefore  turn  to  the  sacrifice  of  Minerva;  and  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  barrack-schoolmaster  prove  by  what  problem  of  Euclid 
the  square  of  the  62nd  was  formed  at  Sobraon,  or  the  charge  the  Scotch 
Greys  made  at  Waterloo !  With  the  reply,  then,  of  the  secretary  of  war 
before  our  eyes,  with  the  acknowledged  sound  sense  and  able  discernment 
of  the  majority  of  our  nation  before  our  minds,  we  have  little  fear  but  that 
the  whole  matter  will,  ere  1862,  die  a  natural  death,  and  will  be  consigned 
to  the  "  tomb  of  the  Capulets,"  with  the  thousand  and  one  other  phan- 
tasms that  are  daily  springing  up  around  us ;  and  that  the  grand  educa- 
tional question  in  the  army  is  but  a  semblance  or  a  blind  to  arrest  the 
delirious  clamours  of  Bright,  Cobden,  and  Co.,  or  the  frothy  nothings 
of  stump  orators. 


(    312     ) 
THE  CORPSE  CANDLES. 

BY  MRS.  ACTON  TI2TDAI* 

M  Donga!  Lindsay  was  the  last  Episcopal  Minister  of  Glenorchy.  His  name  is  associated  also 
-with  one  of  those  beautiful  legends  that  attach  themselves  to  every  bosh  and  bower,  orate  or 
oave,  in  the  Highland  Glens,  streaming  like  gossamer  threads  on  the  breese  of  tradition."  Mr. 
lindsay  was  leaning  one  evening  over  the  dyke  of  his  churchyard,  and  saw  suddenly  two 
little  lights  rise  from  the  ground,  cross  the  girth,  and  road,  and  river,  ascend  the  Mil,  and 
vanish  among  some  cottages ;  they  re-appeared  again,  accompanied  by  a  third  and  larger 
light,  and  all  returned  by  the  same  path  to  the  churchyard,  and  disappeared  where  they  had 


risen,  in  the  burying-place  of  the  Mac  Nichols,  of  Ardendonich,  of  whom  the  last  interred  were 
two  infant  children  of  a  man  who,  with  all  his  family,  was  in  good  health.  Not  long  after, 
however,  the  minister  was  called  to  attend  his  sick  bed.  He  <Heo\  and  was  buried  beside  the 
children  on  the  spot  where  the  lights  had  risen  and  disappeared.  Mr.  lindsay  bad  seen  the 
corpse-candles.— *  Lives  of  the  Lindsays/*  vol.  it, 


Without  sign  or  sound,  from  the  chilly  ground 

They  rise  o*er  the  white  mist's  wares — 
Those  lights  had  birth  in  the  deeps  of  earth, 

They  flit  from  two  little  graves. 
A  child  lay  lone,  in  each  bed  of  stone. 

Through  many,  a  silent  year, 
Till  a  mystic  beam,  with  sadden  gleam, 
•    LH  their  dark  and  narrow  bier; 
:  And  the  infants  'woke  at  the  kindling  stroke, 

And  passed  with  lamps  alight; 
For  a  summons  dread — from  the  kindred  dead — 

To  the  Quick  went,  forth  that  night ! 

O'er  brake  and  briar  the  heatless  fire, 

And  its  unseen  bearers  go! 
Oh !  mark  the  way  of  that  pallid  ray, 

Tis  the  path  of  coming,  woe ! 
The  murmur  hushes  in  the  nodding  rashes, 

As  the  little  spirits  pass; 
The  owls  look  out,  with  startled  shout, 

And  the  moles  slink  *neath  the  grass ; 
When  the  moon  shines  bright  we  lose  the  light, 

But  with  steady  pace  it  goes, 
Through  the  wild  cat's  lair,  by  the  frightened  base) 

Where  the  poisonous  hemlock  grows — 
Where  hang  o'erbead  the  berries  red. 

And  the  nightshade's  purple  flowers; 
And  fungi  rank  grow  dark  and  dank, 

In  their  moist  and  mouldy  bowers — 
Where  the  arum  rears  its  foetid  spears, 

And  a  corpse  like  odour  pours ; 
O'er  the  mossy  grass  of  the  green  morass, 

And  the  high  and  heathery  moors. 
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The  ivory  cup  was  folded  up 

Of  the  water-lily  white, 
TJhscorch'd  its  hue,  yet  those  flames  of  blue 

O'er  its  petals  pass'd  that  night ! 
The  errant  beams,  o'er  the  running  streams. 

Slit  swift  from  brink  to  brink ; 
And  I  saw  beneath  the  waters  seethe, 

And  before  the  wan  fire  shrink.' 
Those  little  lamps,  by  the  gipsy  camps, 

In  the  Tillage  lane  have  past ; 
Before  one  door,  their  wandering*  o'er, 

They  pause  awhile  at  last 
The  scent  of  flowers  through  the  midnight  hows 

Intensely  sweet  had  been, 
The  mignonette  and  the  red  stock  met, 

By  the  woodbine's  bower  of  green. 
Up  the  branches  light  of  the  clematis  white 

The  ghastly  lustre  crept; 
The  tendrils  quiver'd,  the  blossoms  ehirer'd. 

And  a  shower  of  dewdrops  wept— 
Through  the  arbeil  trees  the  trembling  bsees* 

In  mournful  numbers  sighed. 
While  the  corpse-lights  stole,  they  had  found  tbek  goal, 

Through  a  lattice  opened  wide. 


They  shone  again— though  the  i 

On  the  live  leaves  pattered  feat, 
With  a  stronger  blaze  o'er  the  flow"ry  maze 

Of  the  trellis  down  they  past. 
For  between  the  two  wan  beams  of  blue, 

Was  a  Third  and  larger  Light; 
With  a  funeral's  pace  to  the  burial-place 

They  glided  through  the  night 

On  that  day  week,  in  sorrow  meek, 

Went  a  widow  gathering  rue, 
And  the  fragrant  spray  of  the  rosemary. 

And  the  lavender  darkly  blue: 
And  a  new  grave  rose  ere  evening's  close, 

Beneath  the  churchyard  sod; 
And  the  sire  was  laid  in  the  yew-tree's  shade, 

Where  his  Infants  sleep  in  God. 


(     314     ) 


ANATOLE  DE  SALIS. 
Chapter  X. 

In  all  countries  are  to  be  found  two  great  political  distinctions :  parties 
and  opinions  are  everywhere  mainly  divided  between  Reformers  and  Con- 
servatives, Whigs  and  Tories ;  that  is,  between  some  who  consider  the 
exbting  laws  to  be  defective  and  endeavour  to  modify  them,  and  others 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  established  institutions  and  uphold  them  as  they 
are.  Besides  these,  there  is  generally  a  faction  of  Radicals,  who  advocate 
democratical  principles,  and  would  subvert  the  whole  political  and  social 
system  of  the  state. 

At  the  time  when  Anatole  de  Salis  arrived  in  London,  these  three 
parties  had  undergone  a  most  unprecedented  complication  in  England. 
The  Whigs  and  Radicals  had  been,  during  several  years,  united;  but  not- 
withstanding this  coalition  or  fusion  of  interests,  they  were  together 
weaker  than  the  Conservatives.  The  latter  had,  therefore,  been  in  office 
for  some  time,  until  about  three  years  before  our  story  commences,  when 
the  head  of  the  Conservative  government  deemed  it  advisable  to  make 
certain  important  changes  in  the  laws,  which  were  at  variance  with  the 
most  vital  principles  of  his  party.  A  great  number  of  his  followers,  there- 
fore, disavowed  his  policy  ana  opposed  him,  producing  thus  an  over- 
whelming majority  against  the  cabinet  by  voting  with  the  Whig-Radicals. 
The  ministry  then  resigned;  but  the  stanch  Conservatives,  who  now 
assumed  the  title  of  Protectionists,  were  unable  to  form  a  government,  and 
the  Whigs  came  into  power.  The  new  ministers  followed  out  the  schemes 
of  their  predecessors,  which  had  been  so  obnoxious  to  the  old  party,  and  they 
consequently  obtained  the  support  of  the  former  advisers  of  the  Crown. 

Three  parties,  therefore,  existed:  the  Whig-Radicals,  or  ministerial 
faction ;  the  Protectionists,  or  opposition ;  and  the  adherents  of  the  ex- 
premier,  who  may  be  called  the  Conservative  Whigs,  siding  with  the 
cabinet.  The  numerical  strength  of  each  in  the  House  of  Commons  was, 
in  most  divisions,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  voting  with  the  Protectionists ; 
as  many  more  with  the  Whig- Radicals;  and  nearly  a  hundred  with  the 
Conservative  Whigs.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Whigs  generally  had  a 
small  majority  of  the  peers  present ;  but  the  ministry  could  turn  the 
balance  by  the  use  of  proxies,  or  by  bringing  voters  to  London  who  occu- 
pied high  offices  under  them  elsewhere. 

An  administration  was  thus  in  power,  which  owed  its  existence  to  the 
division  of  the  opposite  party,  and  not  to  the  sympathy  of  the  nation;  for 
it  had  altogether  lost,  if  indeed  it  ever  possessed,  public  confidence.  In 
fact,  its  utter  inefficiency  as  a  government  was  admitted  at  all  hands. 
But  it  remained  in  tranquil  occupation  of  office,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  and  ever-widening  disunion  of  the  Conservatives,  who,  had  they 
been  united,  might  have  turned  out  the  ministry  and  reassumed  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs  whenever  they  liked. 

The  Protectionists  had,  therefore,  entailed  on  the  country  three  years 
of  Whig-Radical  misrule,  which  still  continued  when  the  incidents  of 
Anatole's  career,  now  described,  took  place.  They  had,  to  use  a  French 
expression,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  render  so  aptly  in  English,  "  tire  les 
marrons  du  feu  pour  les  autres ;"  they  had  played  their  adversaries*  game,  and 
put  the  winning  cards  into  their  opponents'  hands.  But  they  had  preserved 
their  consistency  and  had  been  true  to  the  great  cause,  for  the  support  of 
which  they  had  been  returned  as  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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The  Whig-Radicals  were  the  same  as  they  had  ever  been ;  strong  in 
theory,  and  weak  in  practice ;  loud  in  the  promulgation  of  the  hackneyed 
doctrines  of  political  economy,  and  most  unsuccessful  in  their  management 
of  the  political  interests  of  the  nation.  They  exultingly  enjoyed  the  pre- 
rogatives of  power,  which  they  had  done  nothing  to  attain  or  deserve,  and 
they  laughed  in  their  sleeves  when  exercising  them  merely  in  virtue  of 
the  division  of  their  former  antagonists. 

The  Conservative  Whigs  were  more  Whigs  than  Conservatives,  for 
they  conserved  nothing,  and  they  lent  their  hands  to  the  progressive  and 
systematic  destruction  of  all  the  institutions  which  made  England  great. 
They  were  kept  together  by  their  unbounded  reliance  on  the  talents  and 
long  experience  of  their  distinguished  leader,  and  by  the  sanguine  hope 
that  he  must  soon  come  into  power  again.  They  attempted  to  justify  the 
desertion  of  their  old  principles  by  the  sophistical  expediency  of  keeping 
the  ministry  in  office  until  it  should  fall  to  pieces  from  its  own  constituent 
weakness,  and  they  expected  that  many  of  the  Protectionists  would  then 
join  them  on  account  of  their  inability  to  form  a  strong  cabinet  among 
themselves.  They,  therefore,  voted  in  a  manner  which  secured  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Whig-Radicals  at  the  helm  of  the  state,  calculating  on  their 
being  sooner  or  later  utterly  worn  out,  and  then  they  anticipated  an  aug- 
mentation of  their  party  by  the  defection  of  many  who  must  lose  confi- 
dence in  the  reigning  faction,  whilst  others  might  come  over  to  them  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Protectionists  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  impossibi- 
lity of  an  administration  being  formed  exclusively  of  that  party.  They 
reckoned,  indeed,  on  the  co-operation  and  alliance  of  most  of  the  latter, 
who  were  not  personally  hostile  to  their  leader;  and  he  would,  in  their 
opinion,  be  thus  enabled  to  combine  a  stronger  cabinet  than  had  been  seen 
in  this  country  for  many  years.  They  firmly  believed  that  the  Whig- 
Radical  government  could  not  hold  together  much  longer,  as  it  was  visibly 
falling  asunder,  and  the  only  result,  according  to  their  prognostications, 
must  be  the  return  to  power  of  the  former  prime-minister,  with  the  support 
of  bis  own  party  and  the  more  moderate  and  unprejudiced  members  of  the 
other  two.  This  was  all  very  well ;  and  they  could  also  boast  of  possess- 
ing among  them  a  richer  assemblage  of  administrative  ability  and  expe- 
rience than  existed  either  in  the  ranks  of  the  Protectionists  or  in  those  of 
the  Whig-Radicals;  but  they  had  wofully  lost  caste  in  the  country,  for 
they  had  been  in  the  highest  possible  degree  and  to  the  most  shameless 
extent  inconsistent  with  their  former  avowed  policy,  and  unfaithful  to  their 


aere  was  much  personal  feeling  between  the  different  parties,  for  the 
former  leader  of  the  Conservatives  had  declined  the  allegiance  of  an  am- 
bitious aspirant  at  office,  who  then  threw  the  weight  of  his  consummate 
genius  and  great  usefulness  as  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  into  the 
opposite  scale;  and  violent  animosity  was  necessarily  produced  on  all  sides. 

fn  the  meantime,  every  measure  that  was  brought  forward  by  the 
ministry  was  dependent  on  the  support  of  the  Conservative  Whigs  ;  for 
the  Whig-Radicals  could  carry  nothing  unaided  by  them;  and  the  process, 
by  which  the  more  vigorously  contested  bills  became  the  laws  of  the  land, 
was  indeed  most  singular.     One  instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  it 

The  cabinet  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  This  inno- 
vation in  one  of  the  great  systems  which  conferred  on  England  maritime 
and  commercial  pre-eminence,  met  with  a  decided  feeling  of  opposition  in 
the  country,  evinced  at  public  meetings,  and  attested  by  numerous  peti- 
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tions  against  it.  The  majority  which  it  had  obtained  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  early  stage  was  diminished  in  its  later  progress,  and  the 
increasing  distaste  with  which  it  was  manifestly  viewed  prognosticated 
badly  for  ministerial  triumph.  Extreme  measures  became  necessary,  far 
the  cabinet  was  in  danger :  they  threatened  to  resign.  This  alarmed  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house,  as  they  knew  that  a  dissolution 
of  parliament — consequent  on  a  change  of  ministry — would  be  fatal  to 
them  personally,  by  depriving  them  of  seats  which  they  could  not  reason- 
ably expect  to  regain  at  a  general  election ;  and  it  intimidated  many  of 
the  peers,  who  considered  the  actual  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  to  be  such 
as  rendered  it  imperative  on  them  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
obviate  a  great  and  disastrous  crisis,  which  might  be  produced  in  Great 
Britain  by  a  resignation  of  the  government  under  existing  circumstances. 
The  bill  was,  therefore,  passed  by  the  Whig- Radicals,  with  the  aid  of  the. 
Conservative  Whigs,  the  self-interested  voters  of  the  lower,  and  the  panic- 
stricken  members  of  the  upper  house ;  and  the  cabinet  thus  obtained  a 
new  lease  of  power. 

The  Whig-Radicals  had  governed  the  British  empire  for  upwards  of  three 
years.  The  agricultural  interests  were  seriously  depressed  in  England; 
every  branch  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  Ireland  was  in  a  state 
of  complete  disorganisation ;  a  diminution  in  our  foreign  trade  had  taken 
place  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions  sterling  since  they  had  been  in 
office;  our  colonies  were  either  utterly  ruined,  or  in  open  insurrection; 
and  our  finances  were  so  much  impoverished  by  them,  that  a  surplus 
revenue  of  between  three  and  four  millions  sterling — which  they  found 
in  the  exchequer — had  been  exchanged  for  a  deficit  of  equal  amount. 
Able-bodied  pauperism  among  the  working  classes  had  increased  to  the 
appalling  degree  of  not  less  than  seventy-four  per  cent.,  and  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  rapidly  progressive  decay.  Famished  immigrants  from 
Ireland  poured  into  the  English  and  Scotch  western  ports,  bringing  with 
them  their  destitution  and  their  helplessness  to  overcharge  the  already 
glutted  market  for  labour.  The  government  did  nothing  to  encourage 
their  emigration  to  Canada  or  Australia,  which  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  the  country,  to  the  colony,  and  to  themselves :  and  a  poor-law 
was  given  them,  by  which  the  unwelcome  intruders  on  a  hopelessly  de- 
pressed market  could  only  change  their  miserable  condition  by  becoming 
the  wretched  inmates  of  a  workhouse,  or  the  starving  recipients  of  insuffi- 
cient out-door  relief.  Rash  speculations  had  been  encouraged  amongst 
capitalists  by  insane  legislation.  Ruin  and  despair  pervaded  the  empire. 
And  what  remedial  measures  did  they  bring  forward  ?  Incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  the  Whig-Radical  government  could  invent  no  other  expedient 
than  an  increased  taxation. 

"  Where  are  the  two  millions  per  week,"  cried  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion to  their  rulers,  "  which  you  promised  would  accrue  from  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  ?" 

"  Where  are  the  incalculable  advantages,"  shouted  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  "  which  you  said  would  be  derived  from  free  trade  ?" 

And  echo  answered — "  Where  ?" 

Time  had  yet  to  show  the  results  of  their  more  recent  measures,  but 

three  years9  experience  had  amply  demonstrated  the  total  failure  of  their 

earlier  innovations.     Let  us  take  their  first  bill,  for  instance:  it  was 

brought  m  to  benefit  our  sugar  colonies.     What  has  been  its  ultimate 

*"  "> ?  Simply  this — they  have  been  ruined,  and  the  slave  trade  has  been 
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atimnnted  by  it  And  dm  the  groat  legislative  change  hi  the  com  laws, 
how  had  that  worked?  Bread  had,  doubtless,  become  cheaper ;  but  what 
did  ihat  avail  if  the  labourer  could  not  earn  wages  to  purchase  it  ?  And 
the  vaunted  tariff  ?  The  comparatively  undiminished  value  of  cattle  was 
exultingly  held  up  as  one  proof  of  its  success  ;  but  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  foreign  countries  should  have  a  ready  supply  of  live-stock  to 
pour  into  England  immediately.  When  they  have  had  time  to  produce 
them,  native  cattle  will  no  longer  be  able  to  compete  with  those  of  foreign 
growth,  and  land  must  cease  to  yield  a  remunerative  return  in  that  way. 
The  necessary  consequences  are  ruin  to  the  landed  interests ;  but  the  fact, 
that  Great  Britain  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  seemed  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of.  The  Whig-Radicals,  in  fact,  denied  this  axiom,  and 
eentsnded  that  commerce  and  msnufiteiure*  formed  the  wealth  and  true 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  Be  it  so:  had  free  trade  benefited  them  at 
least?  In  the  years  1845  and  1846,  the  average  value  of  exports  from 
England  was  fifty-nine  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  in  1848,  they  were  no  more  than  fifty-three  millions ;  our  traders  and 
workmen  had,  therefore,  received  six  millions  and  a  half  less  for  the 
produce  of  their  labour.     Was  this  success  ? 

Such  was  the  species  of  legislation  which  our  best  interests  had  been 
a.  prey  to.  That  the  Whigs  should  have  followed  it,  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  nothing  better  could  have  been  expected  from  them ;  but  that 
their  predecessors  in  office,  the  former  conservative  government,  should 
have  given  it  their  support  was,  indeed,  matter  for  astonishment  to  wiser 
men  than  Anatole  de  Salis.  Their  motive  may  have  been  to  prevent  a 
change  of  ministry  until  a  brighter  era  should  open  for  England ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  her  constitution  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundations,  and 
the  country  was  saddled  with  bad  laws.  It  is  not  right  to  do  evil  that 
geed  may  come  of  it.  An  alliance,  too,  of  Conservatives  with  Radicals, 
to  bolster  up  the  Whigs,  is  not  a  very  creditable  combination.  Indeed, 
the  Radicals  were  more  to  be  respected  than  they  were,  for  their  old 
principles  were  at  least  not  forsaken ;  they  also  supported  the  Whigs,  it 
m  true,  but  they  did  not  fail  to  remind  them  occasionally  of  their  own 
theories.  They  continued  to  make  their  annual  motion  for  universal 
suffrage,  short  parliaments,  vote  by  ballot,  equal  electoral  districts,  no 
property  qualification,  and  payment  of  representatives. 

We  have  said  that  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  had  united  against  the 
common  enemy,  the  real  Conservatives;  but  they  did  not  agree  on  these 
pomes.  The  Radicals,  in  proposing  their  subversive  schemes,  joined  the 
Protectionists  in  declaring  that  the  nation  had  been  deceived  in  the  three 
great  measures  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition — emancipation,  reform,  and  free-trade.  But  their  desired  in- 
novations had  an  undeniable  tendency  to  encourage  the  pernicious  and 
anarchical  doctrines  of  democracy  and  socialism,  which  were  not  generally 
liked  in  England ;  and  they  were  negatived  on  the  last  occasion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  222  to  13. 

One  of  their  principal  theories  was,  that  "  taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny.*9  But  the  civil  and  constitutional  rights  of  an  English- 
man are  such  as  no  slave  enjoys ;  and,  although  many  have  no  vote,  they 
have  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  expressing  it,  their  persons  and  property 
are  sacred  from  the  attacks  of  arbitrary  authority,  and  the  English  possess 
to  the  fullest  degree  every  kind  of  temperate  liberty  which  can  be  con- 
dncWe  to  their  Wfare.    '  ^ 
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This,  therefore,  was  the  political  state  of  Great  Britain,  when  Anatole 
de  Salis  came  to  England.  He  made  it  his  study ;  and,  as  he  advanced 
in  information,  his  astonishment  also  increased;  for,  of  a  truth,  nothing 
could  be  more  singular  than  the  combinations  which  had  arisen. 

Chapter  XI. 

When  the  business  was  over  at  the  French  embassy,  on  the  day 
after  his  evening  party,  Monsieur  de  St  Evremont  told  his  secretary 
that  a  speech  on  some  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  England  was  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  a  few  days,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  report  on  it  to  their  government;  he  added,  that,  although  it  would 
be  seen  in  the  newspapers  of  the  following  morning,  still,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  some  one  belonging  to  the  embassy  should  be  present,  in  order 
that  they  might  inform  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Paris  of  the  im- 
pression which  it  might  produce.  Anatole  at  once  volunteered  to  attend 
at  the  House  of  Commons,  if  the  ambassador  could  arrange  for  his  admis- 
sion to  the  gallery;  and  this  having  been  settled,  he  left  the  office,  to 
call  on  Madame  de  St.  Evremont. 

He  had  determined  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  his  feelings  with 
regard  to  her,  and  at  once  to  avoid  meeting  her  again  as  soon  as  he 
should  discover  the  existence  of  any  real  danger  to  him  in  the  enjoyment 
of  her  society.  By  making  this  compromise  with  his  conscience  and  hi* 
better  sense,  he  unwisely  sipped  the  intoxicating  and  poisonous  draughty 
which  he  ought  to  have  dashed  from  his  lips  when  he  became  aware  of  the 
bitter  dregs  it  contained,  and  he  indulged  his  craving  for  sympathy  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  his  peace  of  mind  for  life.  The  poor  moth  fluttered 
round  the  flame,  which  threatened  at  every  moment  to  consume  it. 

Amalia  appeared  to  be  fatigued  and  languid.  She  scarcely  raised 
herself  from  the  chaise  longue  as  Anatole  entered,  and,  pointing  to  a 
seat,  she  resumed  her  attitude  of  listless  repose.  She  was  a  person  who 
habitually  emancipated  herself  from  the  conventional  forms  of  society,. 
She  seemed  to  be  often  in  a  state  of  complete  absence  of  mind,  but  it  was> 
not,  as  in  some  people,  the  effect  of  want  of  thought  or  vacancy  of  ideas, 
for  she  apparently  fixed  her  attention  on  surrounding  objects  by  a. 
vigorous  effort  to  drag  her  musing  spirit  from  the  oppression  of  a  burden 
too  heavy  for  it;  and  this  constant  struggle  with  herself  imparted  » tone 
of  eccentricity  to  her  conversation,  and  an  appearance  of  singularity 
to  her  manners,  which  rendered  them  only  more  attractive  and.  faaci- , 
Dating. 

For  a  minute  or  two  neither  of  them  spoke,  and  the  longer  thU. 
silence  endured,  the  more  embarrassing  it  became  to  the  agitated  young 
man,  who  now  felt  the  foolhardiness  of  his  previous  confidence  in  his, own 
strength  of  purpose.  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  it  would  be 
sight  to  shun  this  dangerous  and  alluring  contact ;  but  he  had  no  more 
power  over  himself  when  in  the  presence  of  Amalia,  than  if  he  had  really 
forfeited  the  human  prerogative  of  free  agency. 

There  are  beings  in  this  world  who  usurp  a  degree  of  ascendancy  over 
others,  as  if  unconsciously,  and  without  any  definite  title  to  such  an 
influence  having  been  arrogated.  They  seem  neither  to  seek  nor  to 
desire  it,  but  it  is  conceded  to  them,  undisputed,  and  as  an  involuntary 
homage.  It  is  not  the  attraction  of  superior  intellect,  or  of  profound 
thought,  for  great  abilities  are  frequently  repulsive;  it  is  derived  from 
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that  halo  which  strong  and  deep  feeling  never  fails  to  shed  around  its 
victim.  As  the  sun  is  considered  by  some  philosophers  to  he  a  cold  and 
opaque  body,  enveloped  in  a  luminous  and  glowing  atmosphere,  the 
persons  thus  endowed  are  generally  themselves  unhappy,  although  they 
possess  the  power  of  conferring  on  others  the  greatest  sum  of  felicity 
which  the  lawful  indulgence  of  the  affections  can  bestow.  They  rarely 
partake  in  the  delightful  sentiments  they  inspire,  and  to  feel,  with  them, 
is  to  suffer.  Amaha  de  St.  Evremont  thus  appeared  to  be  indifferent  to 
everything  and  to  all  who  surrounded  her;  yet  many  that  had  enjoyed 
her  intimacy  had  first  been  warmed,  then  scorched,  by  the  vivid  rays 
which  herself,  apparently  unaware,  darted  from  the  impenetrable  recesses 
of  her  ardent  soul. 

At  length  she  roused  herself,  and  with  a  visible  effort  shook  off  the 
subjugating  lassitude  that  weighed  her  down.  After  sighing  painfully 
and  deeply,  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  Anatole,  with 
a  mingled  expression  of  curiosity  and  sympathy. 

"  Vous  etes  triste,  Monsieur  de  Salis.  I  have  been  thinking  most 
seriously  about  you  this  morning — and  I  have  a  plan  for  you.  Pray 
conquer  that  mournful  state  of  discouragement  into  which  you  have 
fallen  on  discovering  the  real  nature  of  the  career  that  has  opened  before 
you.  Be  brave  and  firm,  and  rather  face  the  difficulties  of  your  profes- 
sion than  deprive  your  mother  of  the  hopes  which  are  centred  in  you,  by 
rashly  throwing  up  your  appointment." 

Anatole  listened  with  the  most  tender  gratitude  to  these  kind  words, 
and  could  only  reply  by  broken  and  incoherent  attempts  to  thank  his 
lovely  adviser. 

"Did  we  not  say  that  we  should  be  friends?*'  interrupted  Amalia; 
"we  must,  therefore,  banish  henceforth  all  formal  phrases, — and  let  us 
talk  calmly  and  reasonably  on  the  subject  of  your  career." 

Poor  Anatole ! — there  was  not  much  either  of  calm  or  of  reason  about 
him  at  that  moment  But  gradually  he  was  drawn  from  his  absorbing 
sensations  by  the  charm  of  the  very  conversation  which  caused  his  trouble 
of  mind,  and  he  began  to  weigh  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  he  had 
hitherto  listened  to  as  the  sound  of  sweet  music,  but  without  defining  their 
purport* 

"  Place  the  question  in  plain  terms,"  she  continued ;  "  your  straight- 
forward honesty  of  heart  is  alarmed  at  the  duplicity  which  is  often  practised 
in  the  diplomatic  profession.  You  think  it  wrong  ever  to  deviate  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  path  of  rigid  truth,  and  you  shrink  from  the  sin 
and  dishonour  of  a  falsehood.  You  suppose  from  what  you  have  seen  and 
heard  during  the  few  days  that  you  have  been  here,  that  your  functions  as 
secretary  to  my  husband  will  require  of  you  the  sacrifice  of  your  feelings  of 
honest  pride  and  self-respect,  and  that  you  will  be  expected  to  exercise 
die  mean  arts  of  the  spy  and  the  deceiver.  Well,  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
is  much  of  that  sort  of  unworthy  manoeuvring  employed  in  the  transaction 
of  diplomatic  business ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  see  no  reason  why  double- 
dealing  Bhould  be  inseparable  from  success  in  this  profession, — and,  were 
I  in  your  place,  I  would  not  relinquish  the  opening  wliich  has  now  been 
offered  you  in  life,  especially  under  circumstances  such  as  those  which  you 
described  to  me  last  night  as  being  yours,  without  first  proving  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt  at  present  or  of  a  regret  in  future,  that  the  fulfilment 
of  your  official  duties  cannot  in  any  way  be  realised  except  by  your  descend- 
ing to  the  conduct  which  is  so  repugnant  to  your  nature." 
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"  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind/'  he  replied,  now  wholly  intent  on 
the  subject  thus  distinctly  laid  before  him,  "  and  I  have  firmly  resolved 
that  no  consideration  in  the  world  shall  ever  induce  me  to  act  voluntarily 
in  a  manner  which  my  conscience  condemns ;  and  the  evident  displeasure 
which  was  felt  by  Mousieur  de  St.  Evremont,  in  consequence  of  my 
having  answered  Lord  Pedlingston's  questions  candidly  and  truthfully, 
was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  such  a  resolution 
with  the  species  of  services  which  will  be  expected  of  me.  I  may  also  tell 
you  that  even  last  night  he  wished  me  to  act  as  I  can  never  consent  to  do." 

«  How?— What  happened  last  night  ?' 

"  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont  instructed  me  to  provoke  a  conversation 
on  political  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  it  to  him." 

"  And  what  did  you  answer  to  that?" 

"  I  said  nothing,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  declare  my  intentions  preeini- 
tately." 

"You  did  wisely. " 

"  Bnt  is  it  right  in  me  to  deceive  my  superior  by  allowing  him  to  sap- 
pose,  even  for  a  single  moment,  that  I  mean  to  receive  my  salary  and  in* 
trade  myself  on  his  confidence,  when  I  am  not  disposed  to  perform  the 
services  he  requires  of  me  in  return?" 

"  No,  it  is  certainly  not  right  to  appear  to  agree  to  do  what  you  have 
determined  on  avoiding.  That  would  be  a  breach  of  trust,  and  would  be 
as  little  honourable  and  upright  as  the  other  course.  But  as  yet  you  have 
not  committed  yourself  to  any  line  of  conduct,  and,  before  taking  so 
serious  a  step  as  resigning  your  appointment  or  announcing  to  your 
superior  that  you  will  not  follow  his  instructions,  you  are  in  my  opinion 
fully  entitled  to  take  sufficient  time  for  reflection." 

"  It  appears  to  me,  however,"  said  Anatole,  "that  but  little  reflection 
is  necessary  to  convince  me  that  I  cannot  meet  the  views  of  Monsieur  de 
St.  Evremont.  And  then,  I  see  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  profession,  and  I 
fear  that  I  am  not  fitted  for  it.    In  short,  my  talent  does  not  lie  that  way/' 

"All  habit,  I  can  assure  you,*'  answered  Am  alia ;  "  diplomacy  is  a  mere 
knack, — a  sort  of  legerdemain, — and  it  is  not  so  deep  a  study  as  you  might 
suppose.  When  you  get  into  the  way  of  it,  you  will  find  it  perfectly  easy, 
and  you  will  soon  place  yourself  on  a  level  with,  if  not  above,  those  who 
seem  to  you  at  present  to  be  so  very  profound  and  skilful.  As  for  my 
husband,  whom  you  say  it  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  serve  under,  he 
will  not  mind  the  means  provided  you  attain  the  end  which  he  desires.  If 
yon  can  do  so  without  swerving  from  right  principles,  he  will  not  complain; 
and  he  will  be  quite  as  well  satisfied  as  if  you  were  to  follow  his  own  foot- 
steps." 

"  If  I  could  serve  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont  to  his  perfect  satisfaction," 
said  Anatole,  "  without  acting  against  my  own  conscience,  I  should  have 
no  further  scruples.  But  how  is  that  possible?  He  tells  me,  for  in- 
stance, to  talk  to  Mrs.  Sheridan,  and  to  repeat  to  him  anything  she  may 
say.     If  I  decline  doing  so,  I  might  as  well  resign  at  once." 

"  I  do  not  see  that,"  replied  Amalia ;  "  for  all  Secretaries  of  Legation 
axe  not  necessarily  employed  in  that  way.  Indeed,  I  have  known  many 
who  did  nothing,  and  could  do  nothing  else,  but  copy  letters  and  look 
gentlemanly  in  society." 

"  And  how  could  I  bring  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont  to  expect  nothing 
more  from  me  than  to  act  as  his  amanuensis  ?  It  is  impossible;  because, 
if  I  explain  my  motives,  he  will  tell  me  and  report  to  head-quarters  that 
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I  am  not  fit  for  the  profession ;  and  I  never  would  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject  without  being  perfectly  frank  and  open  with  him/* 

"  It  might  be  done,"  said  Amalia ;  "  I  would  undertake  to  succeed  in 
obtaining  that  for  yon.  But  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  do  not  like  the 
idea.  It  would  be  a  more  worthy  line  of  conduct  for  you  to  do  your 
duty,  and  to  please  him  also." 

44  You  mean  my  duty  towards  the  government ;  but  what  would  then 
become  of  my  duty  to  myself  ?" 

"  Combine  them." 

"How?" 

"  Not  by  falling  back  on  the  position  of  an  insignificant  employe ;  for 
then  you  would  never  rise,  and  you  must  avail  yourself  of  your  personal 
advantages." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Anatole,  shaking  his  head,  "  that  any  personal  advan- 
tages, which  you  are  good  enough  to  say  I  possess,  stand  more  hi  my  way 
than  otherwise." 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  Amalia,  in  her  turn. 

"  Why,  if  I  did  not  know  the  English  language,  for  instance,  and  if 
Monsieur  de  St  Evremont  had  not  conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of  my 
intelligence,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  making  me  useful  to  him  in 
the  manner  which  I  object  to  so  much." 

"  Now,  listen  to  me,  Monsieur  de  Salts,  and  do  not  be  distressed  by 
anything  I  may  say,  as  you  were  last  night." 

"  There  it  is,"  cried  Anatole ;  "  I  am  positively  quite  unfit  to  associate 
with  any  one  in  this  world.  I  wish  to  be  sincere;  but,  if  I  were  to  say 
that  I  was  not  distressed,  and  to  tell  you  what  my  thoughts  really  were 
when  I  appeared  to  you  to  be  so,  you  would  probably  be  offended 
with  me." 

Madame  de  St.  Evremont  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence  and 
with  a  fixed  gaze,  which  he  could  not  sustain ;  and  he  blushed. 

"  Revenons  a  nos  moutons,"  said  she. 

Anatole  blushed  still  more  deeply ;  for  he  thought  he  perceived  some- 
thing of  raillery  in  her  tone,  and  he  was  piqued. 

"  If  I  am  one  of  the  sheep  you  allude  to " 

He  was  interrupted  by  Amalia,  who  laughed  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
Mm. 

"  Allons  done,"  said  she  playfully,  "  ne  nous  brouillons  pas, — faisons  la 
paix." 

Anatole  took  her  hand,  inwardly  regretting  that  he  had  given  way 
first  to  the  impulse  of  sincerity,  and  then  to  a  movement  of  ill-humour. 

"Well,  now,"  continued  Amalia,  "about  this  question  of  diplomacy 
and  truth ;  let  us  go  back  to  our  grave  consultation,  for  I  see  that  you 
are  "une  personne  qu'il  faut  manager." 

Anatole  addressed  an  appealing  look  to  his  friend,  which  she  either  did 
not,  or  feigned  not  to,  observe. 

•*  You  must  recollect,"  she  said,  "  that  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont 
belongs  to  different  times  and  to  another  school.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  everything  else,  in  the  strange  epoch  which  we 
ive  in,  all  old  prejudices  and  mistaken  ways  will  be  amended.  Why 
should  not  a  new  system  of  diplomacy  arise?  If  I  were  you,  I  would 
aspire  at  a  noble  aim  for  ambition, — I  would  found  a  new  school, — I 
would  renounce  and  combat  the  fallacies  and  vices  of  the  existing  mode 
of  conducting  the  foreign  relations  of  a  government,  and  I  would  prove 
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practically  that  truth  and  honour  must  triumph  as  well  in  diplomacy  as  in 
every  other  occupation." 

Anatole  was  thus  drawn  by  the  consummate  tact  of  Aroalia  from  the 
dangerous  train  of  thought  which  had  been,  a  few  minutes  previously, 
on  the  point  of  precipitating  their  young  friendship  into  the  dilemma 
which  she  was  so  anxious  to  avoid,  by  his  explaining  in  words  what  she 
well  knew  was  passing  within  him.  The  crisis  was  safely  passed,  and  his 
attention  was  again  wholly  engaged  by  what  she  was  saying. 

"  You  are  the  very  person  to  do  this,"  she  continued,  "  and  you  have 
every  qualification  for  becoming  the  regenerator  of  a  degraded  profession. 
You  may  study  it  as  long  as  you  are  m  your  present  position,  you  may 
gain  all  the  necessary  information,  and  you  may  easily  avoid  displeasing 
Monsieur  de  St  Evremont,  by  calmly  and  respectfully  evading  the  oppor- 
tunities he  may  put  in  your  way  for  acting  dishonourably.  My  husband 
is  kindhearted ;  you  see  how  soon  he  has  forgotten  the  annoyance  yon 
caused  him  in  your  scene  with  Lord  Pedlingstou, — and  am  I  not  here  to 
help  you  out  of  any  scrape  you  may  get  into  with  him  ?  Then,  when 
you  rise  in  diplomatic  rank,  which  you  will  ere  long  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken  in  you,  and  become  independent  of  any  immediate  superior,  you 
may  profit  by  the  experience  you  will  have  acquired,  and  adapt  your 
administration  of  the  foreign  relations  of  your  country  to  the  undeviating 
standard  of  what  is  right.  Such  is  the  career  that  I  would  cut  out  for 
myself,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  and  I  would  indulge  in  the  justifiable 
ambition  of  raising  myself  in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  my  mother,  and 
of  purging  a  corrupt  system  of  policy  of  all  that  is  wrong,  in  order  to 
prove  to  the  rising  school  of  diplomatists  that  their  predecessors  were 
altogether  mistaken  in  thinking  that  falsehood  and  duplicity  were  necessary 
in  success  and  indispensable  accomplishments  in  this  branch  of  politics." 

Anatole's  eyes  brightened  as  she  spoke.  This  was  a  theme  which 
roused  his  better  feelings ;  and  he  caught  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fair 
advocate  of  rectitude  and  honesty  a  bright  ray  of  hope  and  a  dazzling 
gleam  of  future  glory. 

"  Oh,  happy  thought !"  he  exclaimed,  "  You  are,  indeed,  an  angel 
sent  to  guide  me  in  the  thorny  path  and  rugged  way  which  I  am  destined 
to  tread  in  life." 

"Then  listen  to  my  advice,"  she  rejoined;  "let  me  be  your  best 
friend." 

"  When  I  first  saw  you,"  continued  Anatole,  with  overflowing  admira- 
tion, "  I  felt  that  I  was  about  to  submit  to  a  new  and  powerful  influence 
which  would  be  exercised  over  me  by  you, — and  you  have  begun  nobly-; 
you  have  pointed  out  a  worthy  aim  for  my  ambition, — you  have  cheered 
me  on  to  glory, — you  have  calmed  my  doubts,  and  raised  me  from  the 
gloomy  depths  of  despair,  and  you  have  taught  me  what  friendship 
means." 

"  Will  you  give  up  all  idea  of  resigning  ?"  asked  Amalia ;  "  now,  do!" 

Anatole  had  left  nis  seat  as  he  spoke,  and  had  drawn  nearer  to  her. 
She  stretched  out  her  hand  again,  and  he  was  about  to  seize  it  with  un- 
governable emotion,  when  she  quickly  withdrew  it. 

"  Say,  yes !"  she  exclaimed,  as  her  soft  eyes  rested  on  his  with  an 
expression  which  completed  her  victory* 

"  Can  I  resist  the  influence  of  such  a  friend  ?"  he  almost  whispered, 
for  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  could  hardly  prevent  himself  from  falling 
at  her  feet 
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Their  hands  met,  and  were  silently  pressed.  Amalia  then  rose  from 
her  seat,  with  the  most  perfect  self-possession  and  composure. 

"  May  that  influence,"  said  she,  solemnly,  "  and  that  friendship  ever 
operate  to  your  real  advantage,  and  to  the  lasting  triumph  of  much  that 
is  good  in  you  over  a  very  little  that  is  evil !" 

Anatole  became  more  calm. 

" 1  have  only  seen  you  twice,"  she  continued,  after  looking  at  him 
again,  '*  and  I  know  you  thoroughly  already,  for  you  have  a  tell-tale  coun- 
tenance, and  I  would  have  but  ill-employed  my  opportunities  of  observing 
human  nature  since  I  have  lived  among  the  corps  diplomatique,  if  I  had 
not  been  able  to  read  your  thoughts." 

Anatole  did  not  answer.  He  feared  what  was  coming,  for  his  conscience 
4old  him  that  if  his  thoughts  were  known  to  Amalia,  hg  might  fall  in  her 
esteem.  He  looked  away ;  but  he  had  now  recovered  his  command  of 
himself. 

"  Monsieur  de  Salis !"  He  turned  towards  her,  and  she  appeared  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  expression  on  his  nice. 

"  From  this  time  forth" — she  said,  slowly,  and  Anatole  fully  expected 
that  she  would  tell  him  never  to  appear  before  her  again — "  from  this  time 
forth — we  are  friends!    Have  I  not  read  aright  7* 

And  she  smiled  archly,  though  cordially,  while  Anatole  coloured  to  the 
eyes. 

Before  he  could  make  any  answer,  M.  de  St.  Evremont  suddenly  entered 
the  room,  and  gave  his  secretary  the  order  of  admission  to  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  more  than  usually  good 
humour.  He  made  facetious  remarks,  and  skipped  about,  talking  with  the 
greatest  animation.  He  ogled  his  wife,  and  sighed  when  he  looked  at 
her.  He  rushed  to  pick  up  her  pocket-handkerchief,  which  had  fallen  un- 
peroeived  before  he  came  into  the  drawing-room,  and  he  pressed  her  hand 
tenderly  in  giving  it  to  her.  Amalia  thanked  him  coldly,  and  seemed  to 
be  determined  not  to  notice  his  sentimental  attentions.  She  opened  the 
piano,  and  played  in  the  true  German  style,  with  much  feeling  and  bril- 
liant execution,  while  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont  put  himself  in  an  inspired 
attitude  to  listen  with  enraptured  admiration. 

Anatole  had  a  correct  ear  and  a  cultivated  taste  for  music,  for  his  ac- 
complished mother  had  endeavoured  to  make  over  to  him  all  the  acquire- 
ments which  an  excellent  English  education  had  bestowed  on  her ;  and  a 
rich  treat  it  must  have  been  to  hear  the  good  woman  singing  duets,  or  to 
see  her  dancing  with  her  son.  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont  asked  him  if 
he  were  musical,  and,  on  his  replying  that  he  sang  a  little,  Amalia  quickly 
left  the  instrument  and  begged  him  to  sing.  He  sat  down  at  once,  with 
perfect  modesty,  but  at  the  same  time  without  the  least  diffidence,  and 
accompanied  the  adagio  of  one  of  Mario's  best  songs.  His  voice  was  a 
tenor,  of  a  full  and  rich  tone,  sweet  and  mellow,  while  it  sank  from  con- 
siderable power  to  the  softest  sotto  voce,  or  rose  to  a  vibrating  and  metallic 
degree  of  freshness  and  vigour,  which  was  strong  without  being  harsh ; 
and  it  possessed  that  peculiar  touching  quality  which  is  so  rare,  and  which 
pleases  every  hearer  more  than  the  most  elaborate  and  finished  flexibility; 
it  was  sympathetic,  as  the  Italians  describe  such  voices.  Amalia  would 
not  allow  him  to  leave  the  piano  when  he  had  concluded  his  cavatina,  and 
she  insisted  that  he  should  sing  something  more.  lie  did  so,  and  delighted 
her  with  several  "  Romances  Francaises ;"  but  they  were  soon  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  visitors. 
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The  month  of  June  has  always  been  peculiarly  eventful  to  the  Pari* 
sians.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1654,  Louis  XIV.  was  crowned.  The  20th 
of  June,  1789,  the  fatal  Tennis  Oath  was  taken;  and  on  the  21st  of 
June,  1791,  the  king-  was  arrested  at  Varennes.  The  3rd  of  June, 
1795,  Louis  XVII.  died  in  the  Temple;  the  14th  of  June,  1800,  the 
battle  of  Marengo  was  fought;  the  4th  of  June,  1814,  Louis  XVIIL 
signed  the  charter.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  1832,  the  Republican  insurrection  of  Paris  com- 
menced. On  the  24th  of  June,  1848,  the  Republic  was  replaced  by  the 
military  dictatorship  of  General  Cavaignac.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1849, 
a  last  attempt  was  made  to  overthrow  the  existing  Legislative  Assembly. 

June,  1850,  has  been  a  month  peculiarly  of  repressive  and  reactionary 
measures.  Universal  Suffrage,  won  by  the  sword  and  the  blood  of  the 
people,  has  been  cast  to  the  winds ;  the  right  of  assemblage,  and  the 
right  of  petition,  have  been  abrogated;  a  system  of  transportation  haft 
been  matured,  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  power  from  Paris  mooted,  the 
Republic  assumed  to  be  an  impossibility,  and  the  field  fairly  left  open  to 
discussion  between  Orleanists  and  Legitimists ;  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
the  existing  government,  to  obtain  more  money  before  a  crisis  arrives ; 
and  lastly,  a  proposal  to  re-establish  religion  and  morality  by  means  of  an 
inquisition ;  are,  it  will  be  allowed,  measures  of  no  small  significance  and 
import  for  one  small  month. 

The  only  liberal  measure  that  has  met  with  a  favourable  reception  by 
the  conservative  majority,  has  been  in  favour  of  dogs.  It  was  proposed, 
one  day,  when  Sirius  was  in  the  ascendant,  to  put  a  tax  on  the  whole 
canine  race— the  blind  man's  dog  alone  to  be  excepted.  But  one  got  up 
in  favour  of  the  shepherd's  dog,  the  more  especially  because  he  was  not  a 
Communist,  but  taught  even  brutes  to  respect  the  property  of  others. 
Another  spoke  in  favour  of  exemption  for  watch-dogs ;  another  in  favour 
of  "learned  dogs,*'  and  dogs  which  he  called  leschiens de  Saltimbanque. 
This  last  proposal  met  with  such  universal  sympathy,  that  it  saved  the 
whole  race,  and  the  proposal  to  tax  poor  Pug  fell  to  the  ground. 

Socialism,  it  is  certain,  is  still  rampant,  although  crestfallen,  in  Paris 
and  throughout  France,  and  its  principles  are  indeed  very  widely  diffused 
even  among  persons  of  education  and  intelligence.  But  there  is  a 
Socialism  of  two  kinds.  One  that  is  theoretical,  and  the  follower  of 
which  cherishes  dreamy  hopes  and  crude  convictions  of  a  possible  regenera- 
tion of  the  human  race,  and  of  society  at  large,  by  means  never  yet  pot 
in  practice,  and  independent  of  those  forms  of  religion  or  government 
which  have  ever  yet  been  tried.  There  is  another  Socialism  which  is  prac- 
tical, and  which  would  not  fail  to  be  put  in  force,  should  the  humanita- 
rians gain  power.  The  French  understand  both  forms  of  Socialism 
perfectly.  Witness  a  scene  that  occurred  near  Auxerre.  At  a  festival 
given  by  the  mayor,  proceedings  were  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
six  men  in  blouses,  carrying  heavy  bludgeons  in  their  hands.  One  of 
them,  addressing  the  mayor,  said,  "  Citizen,  we  are  Democratic  and  Social 
Republicans — we  are  travelling— we  are  hungry — you  have  there  a  good 
repast,  let  us  fraternise."  It  was  represented  to  the  Socialist  visitors 
+W  ♦Heir  presence  was  not  convenient  at  a  private  party,  but  that  they 
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should  be  served  in  a  room  adjoining.  This,  however,  the  Socialists 
would  not  hear  of.  "What!"  they  exclaimed,  "is  this  a  country  of 
Aristos  here  ?  We  will  eat  with  you,  and  make  no  difficulties,  or  we 
will  make  a  general  brantebas"  And  so  saying,  they  waived  their  sticks, 
and  smashed  a  few  plates  by  way  of  a  pacific  demonstration.  The  guests 
were  accordingly  obligpd  to  make  way  for  the  new  comers ;  but  they  had 
not  been  long  seated  at  the  table,  before,  recovering  from  their  surprise, 
and  arranging  a  little  plot  among  themselves,  they  started  up  and  seised 
the  bludgeons  of  the  Socialists,  after  which  they  had  not  much  difficulty 
in  securing  their  persons,  and  handing  them  over  to  the  kind  attentions  of 
the  gendarmerie. 

With  regard  to  the  other  kind  of  Socialism,  the  majority  of  sensible 
people  estimate  it  at  its  real  value.  The  more  serious  say  that  the 
Socialists  tumbled  down  a  crown  for  an  adventure;  the  more  passionate 
opponents  exclaim,  '*  Empty  theories,  words  void  of  sense,  with  which  they 
feed  their  vanity  !  Is  it  in  words  or  in  theories  that  populations  will  find 
avrelief  to  their  sufferings  or  amelioration  of  their  condition?" 

One  of  the  latest  enunciations  of  their  views,  given  by  a  leading  paper 
in  their  interest,  the  DSinocratique  Pacifique,  was  to  the  following  effect : 

"  We  have  to  maintain  the  Republic  and  uni venal  suffrage  against  the 
insane  efforts  of  those  who  would  compromise  either. 

"  We  have  to  elucidate  the  grave  question  of  credit,  the  solution  of 
which  will  give  us  the  amelioration  of  agricultural  labour  and  of  industry. 

"  We  have  to  find  the  best  form  of  association  between  agents  and  pro- 
duction. 

"  We  have  to  make  to  ourselves  a  correct  idea  of  liberty,  and  to  realise 
that  idea  by  the  truly  democratic  organisation  of  government. 

**  We  have  to  agitate  the  problem  of  a  permanent  army. 

"  We  have  to  examine,  sift,  and  cleanse  out,  all  the  branches  of  admi- 
nistrative, judicial,  and  fiscal  organisation;  and  this  problem,  the  most 
neglected  of  all,  is  certainly  not  the  least  important. 

M  We  have  to* make  a  choice  between  taxes  on  capital  and  taxes  on  in- 
come, and  the  transformation  of  all  taxes  into  rewards  due  to  real  public 


"After  having  (bund  the  condition  of  their  welfare,  we  have  to  give  to 
our  fellow-citixens  a  more  exact  idea  of  their  principal  rights  and  of  their 
duties'. 

"  We  have  to  organise,  from  the  basis  to  the  summit,  public  instruc- 
tion, national  education,"  Ac. 

The  Socialists  have,  therefore,  according  to  their  own  showing,  every- 
thing yet  to  find;  all  is  with  them  problematic  and  hypothetical;  and  the 
opposition  may  with  justice  exclaim,  "Empty  theories,  words  void  of  sense, 
with  which  they  feed  their  vanity !"  and,  it  might  be  added,  their  ambi- 
tion. "  France,"  says  the  AumbUe  Nationale,  "  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  cleverest  nation  in  the  world.  Its  people  founded 
an  admirable,  an  immaculate  constitution — it  is  written  so  in  the  mon- 
tagnard  newspapers  —  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  trumpets 
upon  the  Place  Louis  XV.  Citizen  Marrast,  decorated  with  a  great  tri- 
cofoured  scarf,  was  at  the  trouble  of  reading  it  in  a  north  wind,  his  face 
whipped  by  a  November  sleet  and  snow  for  a  whole  hour.  It  was  so  cold 
tfaat  General  Cavaignac,  notwithstanding  has  respect  for  the  new  tables 
of  Moses,  had  enveloped  himself  in  his  African  clock." 
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Yet  this  glorious  constitution,  respected  by  every  one  as  the  charter  of 
the  country,  is  gone — destroyed  even  by  those  who  were  raised  to  power 
by  universal  suffrage.  The  conservative  papers  do  not  say  so;  they  re- 
peat, as  exclamations  of  the  Montagnards,  "  that  the  constitution  is  being 
violated,  the  fundamental  part  is  being  broken;*'  and  then  they  ask,  how 
is  it,  that  that  being  the  case,  that  prosperity  returns  to  France,  confidence 
is  being  re-established,  credit  is  getting  up,  work  is  multiplying — in  one 
word,  that  France  is  lifting  up  her  head  once  more  among  nations?  It 
b,  they  answer  for  themselves,  that  the  constitution  was  bad  and  required 
amending.  But  as  Englishmen,  have  we  not  a  right  to  ask,  also,  how  is 
it  that  the  most  spiritual  nation  in  the  world  could  not  perceive,  till  after 
all  the  fatal  events  that  have  occurred,  the  sacrifice  of  life,  the  loss  of 
property,  and  the  individual  suffering  that  has  been  entailed  in  the  struggle 
of  order  against  disorder,  that  universal  suffrage  and  regular  government 
were  impossibilities  ?  To  lay  claim  to  being  the  most  spiritual  or  clever 
nation  in  the  world,  after  committing  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  recorded 
in  history  of  any  nation,  after  a  civil  war  of  the  most  fearful  description,  and 
after  adopting  a  form  of  constitution  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
model after  so  brief  an  experience,  is  neitherindicative  of  talent  or  wisdom. 

It  is  difficult  to  hazard  a  conjecture  upon  the  working  of  the  new 
electoral  law,  and  many  have  been  the  opinions  emitted  upon  the  subject 
When  we  consider  the  number  of  persons  who  will  not  be  able  to  present 
the  primary  qualification  of  three  years'  positive  residence,  and  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  necessary  attestation,  it  will  not 
be  presuming  too  much  to  say,  that  the  electoral  lists  will  be  diminished 
by  one-third.  The  working  difficulties  are  so  great  that  it  is  already 
attributed  to  M.  Dnpin  to  have  said,  that  it  will  require  a  new  law  to 
bring  into  operation  the  modified  "  universal"  suffrage.  The  Constitu- 
tionnel,  a  government  organ,  argues  thus  in  its  favour : — 

"  As  to  the  law  itself,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  pretend  that  it  strikes  off 
the  lists  four  or  five  million  electors.  In  general,  it  changes  nothing 
where  the  populations  are  sedentary,  and  where  the  agricultural  labourers 
always  remain,  if  not  with  the  same  master,  at  least  in  the  same  canton. 
Its  effects  will  not  even  be  felt  in  a  sensible  manner  by  the  workmen  in 
departmental  manufactories,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  domiciled,  and  most 
of  whom  are  small  proprietors.  But  it  will  strike  the  seekers  after  ad- 
ventures, the  men  of  a  restless  and  wandering  character,  the  workmen 
who,  in  manufacturing  language,  are  named  rouleurs,  that  is  to  say,  the 
exception,  and  fortunately  the  exception  in  all  things,  in  morality  as  in 
number.  The  real  effect,  however,  of  the  law  is  to  strike  revolutionary 
Paris.  In  that  city,  is  collected  and  centralised  universal  demagogy; 
there,  the  men  of  Utopian  ideas,  the  ambitious,  the  factious,  the  conspi- 
rators, always  find  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  ready  for  everything 
without  exception.  At  present,  this  assemblage,  comprising  men  of  all 
nations  iu  the  world,  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  Belgian,  German,  Polish, 
Sclavonian,  exceeds  sixty-five  thousand  men  without  homes.  Of  these 
sixty-five  thousand  sovereigns,  France  will,  it  is  true,  deprive  herself  with 
joy  and  with  reason.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  the  emeutiers  regret 
them  :  they  were  a  fine  and  excellent  army,  of  which  a  part,  that  of  the 
repris  de  justice,  had  the  advantage  of  costing  nothing  to  their  chiefs, 
aud  of  taking  their  pay  from  the  pockets  of  the  public ;  but  until  France 
shall  have  become  a  cavern,  she  cannot  live  under  laws  voted  by  thieves. 
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Thus  the  real  and  veritable  effect  of  the  law  will  be  the  freeing  of  Paris 
in  two  years  time,  from  the  oppression  exercised  by  a  wandering  and 
immoral  population." 

On  the  other  side,  "La  RepubUque*  represents  the  law  as  an  act  of 
hostility  against  the  republic 

"  Undoubtedly  the  circumstances  are  grave :  one  half  of  the  electors 
taken  away  from  the  electoral  corps,  by  powers  which  they  have  named ; 
projects  of  compression ;  royalist  restorations  mentioned  each  day  in  the 
reactionary  journals ;  Europe  in  arms  and  menacing;  the  nation  divided 
into  two  camps,  the  honest  folks  on  the  one  side  and  the  vile  multitude 
on  the  other;— all  that  is  grave  and  full  of  danger  for  the  future.  We 
ought  to  be  sad,  indignant,  discouraged.  But  no ;  we  find  ourselves,  not 
without  some  astonishment,  as  calm  and  confident  as  ever  respecting  the 
future  prospects  of  the  Republic.  What  is  the  reason  of  that?  Because 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  excite  ourselves  against  this  factitious  agitation 
which  torments  the  country,  without  being  able  to  cause  it  to  quit  the 
calm  belonging  to  force.  We  do  not,  besides,  see  that  the  position  of  the 
reaction  is  exceedingly  solid  and  brilliant.  Whilst  it  is  looking  out  for  a 
movement,  its  European  allies,  disconcerted  at  the  calm  of  the  Democracy, 
are  in  the  way  of  eating  up  their  last  sous,  being  placed  in  the  sad  alterna- 
tive, either  of  keeping  up  their  devouring  armies,  which  lead  to  bankruptcy, 
or  of  attacking  openly  republican  France,  which  might  not  consent  to 
preserve,  with  respect  to  Nicholas,  the  pacific  attitude  which  suffices  against 
M.  Faucher.  Whilst  absolutist  Europe  is  ruining  itself,  the  reaction  is 
losing  character.  Public  opinion  forms  a  just  estimate  of  the  system  of 
violence,  arbitrary  rule,  and  espionage,  with  which  the  roues  and  apostates 
have  undertaken  to  regenerate  religion,  morality,  and  society.  Besides, 
to  whatever  person  has  studied  history,  the  law  of  reactions  is  known. 
Systems  destined  to  perish  do  not  disappear  in  a  day  and  all  at  once; 
There  are  in  their  decline  intermittent  periods,  and  reactions  are  only 
pauses  in  the  course  of  decadence,  which  have  no  power  to  restore  any- 
thing. The  restoration  of  1815  did  not  raise  up  again  the  regime  struck 
to  death  in  '89.  The  reaction  of  Casimir  Perier  and  of  the  doctrinaires, 
in  1831,  did  not  restore  legitimacy;  the  reaction  of  1850  will  not  restore 
the  monarchy.  The  Legitimist  party,  duped  as  usual  by  the  Orleanist 
schemers,  has  passed  into  a  fossil  state,  and  no  longer  possesses  the  support 
of  foreign  powers.  The  Orleanists  agitate  themselves  exceedingly,  but 
they  have  behind  them  only  some  of  the  jobbers  of  the  Bourse  and  the 
discharged  functionaries  of  M.  Duchatel.  That  is  not  a  very  formidable 
army.  These  respectable  ruins  of  the  past  contain  the  elements  of  an 
intrigue,  but  not  the  stuff  of  a  counter-revolution.  The  counter-revolu- 
tion can  only  come  from  abroad;  but  the  day  on  which  an  appeal  would 
be  made  to  enemies  abroad,  it  would  be  seen  what  certain  intriguants 
weigh  in  the  destinies  of  a  great  people." 

La  Semaine  estimates  the  number  disfranchised  at  one-half  the  whole 
body.  "  Louis  Napoleon,"  says  that  paper,  "  hesitated  a  long  time  to  sign 
the  forfeiture  of  rights  against  one  half  of  the  electors  who  raised  him 
to  the  first  magistracy  of  the  state;  a  few  persons,  having  succeeded  in 
drawing  around  him  a  circle  which  hides  alike  the  present  and  the  future, 
have  triumphed  over  his  honourable  scruples."  M.  Louis  Desnoyers,  of 
the  Siecle,  having  alluded  in  still  more  distinct  terms  to  the  monarchical 
host  that  now  held  the  reins  of  government,  and  drove  the  presidential 
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•  where  it  best  pleased  them,  the  paper  was  seised  in  the  office,  at  the 
poet,  and  at  the  railways ;  hut  it  was  not  the  less  to  be  obtained  at  almost 
every  corner  of  the  streets. 

"Everything  has  its  turn !"  exclaimed  the  same  uncompromising  re- 
publican paper  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  assemblage  being  dis- 
cussed. "After  having  organised,  and,  God  knows  how,  universal 
suffrage,  it  was  certainly  necessary  to  regulate  die  right  of  assembling." 

In  1848  the  liberals  brought  about  a  revolution,  because  M.  Duchatel, 
at  that  time  home  minister,  refused  to  allow  them  to  dine  together  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Berger,  actually  Prefect  of  the  Seine.  It  is 
curious  to  see,  in  1850,  a  government  which  sprang  from  that  very 
revolution  carrying  out,  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  M.  fiaroehe — the 
gentleman  who  signed  an  act  of  condemnation  against  M.  Guizot's 
ministry — a  measure  for  suppressing,  not  only  banquets  and  dubs,  bat 
even  electoral  meetings.  How  true  it  is  that  those  in  power  have  always 
to  have  recourse  to  the  same  Conservative  principles  which  they  them- 
selves once  set  at  defiance,  and  condemned  as  illiberal  and  unconsti- 
tutional! 

The  English  newspapers  have  recorded  the  progress  of  discussion  on 
these  different  repressive  measures ;  but,  occupied  with  political  acts 
only,  they  have  omitted  to  give  the  mode  in  which  party-feeling  mani- 
fested itself  on  these  occasions,  and  by  which  alone  the  real  tone  of 
society,  and  the  spirit  and  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  which  give) 
impulse  to  the  educated  classes,  as  well  as  to  die  multitude  which  it  has 
been  agreed  to  call  "vile"  in  their  defeat,  can  be  clearly  judged  o£ 
Imagine,  then,  M.  Esquirol  opening  the  discussion  in  the  following 
language: — 

"  Citizens,  representatives,  there  are  two  great  mistresses  of  the  school 
of  the  masses — the  one  is  called  the  press,  the  other  is  called  the  word. 
Six  thousand  years  ago,  it  was  the  word  that  made  the  world :  God  said, 
let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light  (Laughter,  and  exclamations 
from  the  right.)  Eighteen  centuries  ago  a  word  gave  birth  to  modern 
civilisation.  (Oh  1  oh !  from  the  right.)  Sixty  years  ago  h  was  a  word 
that  brought  about  the  French  revolution ;  and  to-day  it  is  the  word  that 
you  are  prepared  to  attack— that  you  are  about  to  make  war  against 
Truly  I  do  not  condemn  you,  I  pity  you." 

Voice  from  the  right — "  You  are  very  kind." 

After  such  a  peroration,  the  continuation  of  the  argument  may  be 
easily  imagined.  "  You  seek  for  order— you  make  cinders!''  esudaaiued 
the  orator.  "  From  suspension  to  suspension  you  will  proceed  to  the 
destruction  of  every  social  institution.  You  may  as  well  suspend  the 
Republic  at  once !"  Notwithstanding  M.  Esquirol's  eloquence,  the  law 
against  clubs  and  political  assemblages  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  422 
against  189. 

The  project  of  a  law  of  transportation  was  a  theme  which  that  at 
once  violent  and  grotesque  Republican,  M.  Lagrange,  could  not  let  pass 
without  observations,  which  M.  Dupin  said  could  not  be  taken  in  a  serious 
light,  and  which  the  "  Assembled  Nationale "  said  were  more  offensive 
than  anything  that  a  French  Assembly  ever  heard  even  in  the  worst  days 
of  their  history. 

The  proposed  project  he  declared  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  war  now 
carried  on  to  the  teeth  against  the  Republic — a  continuation  of  the  same 
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ram  adopted  when  Hungary  was  allowed  to  be  assassinated,  Rome, 
Eternal  City,  bombarded,  wben  the  trees  of  liberty  were  out  down.* 
Tou  have  trampled  upon  everything  that  was  dear  to  the  people — you 
have  profaned  die  tombs  of  the  martyrs  of  July  and  February — you  have 
closed  the  schools,  to  give  up  the  keys  to  the  Jesuits— you  have  perse- 
cuted soldiers,  because  they  voted  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences ;  the  very  next  day  after  strangling  universal  suffrage,  you 
have  had  the  impudence  to  place  your  seal  upon  the  doors  of  the  electoral 
unions. 

The  widows,  the  orphans,  the  victims,  are  hungry ;  they  ask  for  bread, 
you  refuse  it  to  them — the  price  of  the  violation  of  universal  suffrage 
must  be  paid  rirst ;  and  to-day  you  continue  this  fatal  course  of  provocation 
by  bringing  forward  this  infernal  law  of  transportation,  by  which  you 
propose  to  yourselves  to  tear  from  their  country  and  home,  not  men  who 
are  soiled  with  crime,  but  honest  fathers  of  families! 

We  pass  by  that  which  was  really  offensive  in  the  speech*  of  the  repub- 
lican orator;  what  we  have  quoted,  and  of  which  many  incorrect  reports 
have  been  given,  suffices  to  show  to  what  a  ridiculous  extreme  partisan- 
ship may  cause  an  argument  to  be  carried.  But  political  demoralisation 
is  one  of  the  common  and  worst  signs  of  the  times.  The  very  same  dia- 
ousaion  gave  occasion  to  an  appeal  being  made  by  M.  Dupont  to  the  tes- 
timony of  a  surgeon  in  the  French  navy,  as  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  Mar- 
quesas. The  Minister  of  the  Marine,  M.  Romain  Desrosses,  showed 
satisfactorily  to  the  Chambers,  and  by  a  subsequent  acknowledgment  of 
the  said  medical  officer  himself,  that  he  had  never  been  at  the  Marquesas, 
and  that  he  had  written  his  medical  report  against  those  islands  under  the 
influence  of  M.  Victor  Hugo's  eloquence ! 

So  also,  ou  the  occasion  of  the  passing  of  the  law  limiting  electoral 
suffrage,  the  papers  of  the  majority  of  all  shades  took  a  natural  pleasure 
in  placing  in  brilliant  colours  the  effect  which  had  been  produced  upon 
public  confidence,  upon  commerce,  and  upon  the  funds.  Mensonge  et  hy- 
pocrisie  I  exclaimed  the  opposition  papers  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  Apart  from  the  bear-garden,  which  the  National  Assembly 
has  so  notoriously  become  since  its  numerical  infusion  of  Republicans, 
Socialists,  and  political  theorists  of  all  shades  and  descriptions,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  visitor,  who  remembers  the  same  walls  and  the  groups  they 
sheltered  ten  years  ago,  not  to  be  struck  by  the  visible  differences  even 
in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  men.  The  truly-respectable  looking, 
middle-aged,  or  old  French  gentleman  is  with  difficulty  to  be  made  out 
The  simple  manners  and  quiet  refinement  of  the  truly  educated  have 
gone  by  with  Gay  Lussac,  the  last  of  his  school;  better  almost  the  Calvi- 
nistio  austerity  of  a  Guiaot,  than  the  simper  of  the  bearded  and  parded 
minority  of  the  actual  Chambers;  and  there  is  a  latent  vanity  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, a  search  for  admiration  and  effect,  which  floats  so  buoyantly  to 
the  surface  that  the  most  casual  visitor  cannot  fail  to  notice  it.  One  of 
the  caricatures  of  the  day  represents  a  lady  forbidding  her  husband  to 
take  his  little  boy  with  him  to  the  Assembly,  because,  she  says,  he  will  learn 
nothing  but  bad  language  there.     A  proof  of  what  kind  of  persons  enter 

*  There  are  several,  however,  standing  yet  at  the  different  barri&res  of  the 
city;  some  verdant  and  nourishing.  On  one  we  observed  a  dilapidated  cap  of 
liberty. 
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largely  into  the  composition  of  the  "  Universal  Suffrage"  Assembly  is  con- 
tained in  the  statement  made,  that  during  one  week  in  June  no  less  than 
162  attachments  have  been  issued  against  the  salaries  of  the  same  number 
of  representatives  of  the  people.  Of  these,  110  were  against  the  Moun- 
tain, and  52  against  other  representatives. 

The  Republic  itself  is  virtually  a  thing  of  the  past.  Even  Robespierre 
is  quoted  as  an  authority  for  the  impossibility  of  a  Republic  in  France,  with 
a  population  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  at  Paris.  Reaction  has  gone 
so  far  now,  that  the  great  body  of  late  electors  are,  as  we  have  before  said, 
designated  from  the  Chambers  as  a  vile  multitude.  True  that  the  epithet 
was  not  found  to  be  very  savoury,  and  a  few  organs  of  Republicanism  re- 
peated it  in  sorrow  and  dismay ;  but  still  it  was  forced  upon  them,  and  they 
were  as  much  obliged  to  put  up  with  it  as  their  abonnes  will  soon  be  with 
the  loss  of  their  electoral  privileges.  Paris  was,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
electoral  law,  held  in  restraint  by  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men* 
commanded  by  a  resolute  and  uncompromising  general.  Soldiers  swarmed 
like  bees  in  every  direction.  Groups  of  fifty  might  be  seen  witnessing  the 
frolics  of  Punch  at  the  corner  of  a  street.  On  the  Champs  Elysees,  in  an 
evening,  they  were  like  poppies  in  a  field  of  corn. 

The  Bulletin  de  Paris  said,  upon  the  subject  of  universal  suffrage : — 
<(  The  electoral  law  will  pass ;  it  will  not  be  a  cause  of  collision,  but  other 
measures  equally  energetic,  equally  resolute,  and  perhaps  still  more 
efficacious,  will  follow.  The  law  regulating  the  press  will  subject  that  in- 
strument of  socialist  warfare  to  the  commands  of  an  almost  dictatorial 
repression ;  five  or  six  other  laws,  quite  as  efficacious  against  Socialism, 
will  be  presented  and  passed,  on  the  plea  of  urgency.  The  anarchists, 
who  must  be  uprooted  morally,  and  at  whatsoever  cost,  may  make  one  of 
these  laws  the  pretext  for  a  descent  into  the  streets.  We  must  be  ready 
to  receive  them,  and  to  give  them  battle. 

"  But  all  the  precautions  taken  against  civil  war  must  not  end  there ; 
such  must  be  prevented,  as  well  as  put  down.  An  efficacious  prevention 
can  only  be  realised  and  completed  by  a  military  dictatorship,  combined 
and  distributed  among  the  powers.  This  dictatorship  would  be  a  state  of 
universal  siege  upon  the  territory.  Public  opinion  asks  for  such,  those  in 
authority  see  the  necessity  for  it ;  very  soon  loud  voices  will  be  heard  from 
Paris,  and  from  the  municipal  and  departmental  councils,  claiming  the 
same  protection ;  then  Paris,  the  government,  and  France,  will  be  saved, 
dnd  only  then." 

Almost  all  the  leading  organs  of  democracy  have  been  silenced.  The 
Reforme,  the  Revolution  Democratique  et  Sociale,  the  Voix  du  Peuple, 
the  Democratic  Pacifique,  the  Temps,  and  the  Liberie,  have  been  put 
down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Processes  have  been  issued  against 
the  Siecle,  the  National,  and  the  Evlnement  The  well-known  director 
of  La  Presse  has  also  been  called  to  the  bar;  but,  as  the  newly-elected 
member  for  the  Bas-Rhin,  he  will  have  to  propound  his  various  philoso- 
phies (not  to  omit  his  grand  design  of  a  general  reform  of  the  system  of 
taxation)  to  an  audience  less  likely  to  tolerate  vain  and  empty  speculation 
than  his  subscribers. 

Louis  Napoleon  spares  no  exertions  to  ensure  and  to  keep  alive  the 
popularity  of  his  name.  His  petits  diners  at  the  Elysee  are  unexception- 
able. His  progresses  are  monarchical;  and  there  are  not  wanting  on 
those  occasions,  as  on  that  of  the  late  visit  to  St.  Quentin,  veterans  of  the 
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Empire  to  exclaim,  Vive  VEmpereur,  et  tout  de  suite!  His  general  affa- 
bility, and  his  attentions  to  everything  military,  are  exceeding.  A  pro- 
gress across  the  Cour  des  Thuileries  is  a  whole  scene  in  a  drama.  First 
comes  a  troop  of  national  guards ;  a  bow  for  the  officer  in  command;  hat 
off,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  company.  Crossing  the  court  from  the 
entrance  from  the  quays  to  the  exit  in  the  Rue  de  Rrvoli,  there  is  a  corps 
de  garde  of  the  line  to  the  extreme  left.  Similar  salutes  are  gone 
through.  At  the  offices  near  the  gate  last  mentioned  are  two  corps  de 
gardes,  and  here  the  ceremonies  attain  their  climax.  Louis  Napoleon  is 
followed  by  a  numerous  staff  and  a  few  chasseurs  a  cheval.  Among 
these,  not  the  least  amusing  person  is  an  English  groom,  whose  costume 
and  beardless  physiognomy  contrasts  strangely  with  the  hirsute  decora- 
tions and  military  glitter  and  jingle  around  him.  Louis  Napoleon  rides 
in  advance,  one  or  two  officers  rush  forward  in  their  empressement  to 
salute  the  star  of  the  day.  Louis  Napoleon  bows  and  uncovers.  Carried 
away  by  his  fervour,  an  officer  advances  as  if  to  embrace  the  President, 
who  bows,  and  bows  again,  but  manages  to  get  onwards,  and  avoid  the 
positive  accolade.  At  length  he  is  at  the  threshold;  he  turns  his  horse 
round  to  his  staff,  and,  with  the  same  affable  smile,  uncovers  and  once 
more  salutes  all  present  This  done,  the  chasseurs  hurry  to  hold  the 
horses  of  the  generals  and  staff-officers  in  his  suite,  while  the  English 
groom  attends  upon  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  disappears  amidst 
a  flight  of  uniforms;  and  the  scene  closes. 

But  all  these  affabilities,  and  all  the  prestige  of  the  name,  pass  for  nothing 
with  the  French,  Affability  can  be  obtained  at  a  lower  price ;  and  as  to 
the  name,  it  is  associated  only  with  ideas  of  war  and  conquest,  and  mili- 
tary grandeur.  A  Napoleon  of  peace  suggests  an  irrelevant  order  of 
ideas.  Peace,  order,  and  prosperity,  have  been  enjoyed  under  a  rightful 
race  of  sovereigns,  and  to  them  the  minds  of  the  people  perpetually 
revert.  A  Napoleon  is  impossible  in  France,  unless  he  can  do  more  than 
a  king. 

M.  Leon  Faucher  (for  to  him  public  opinion  attributes  the  idea  of  a 
presidential  dotation)  has  done  much  to  diminish  even  the  remnant  of 
popularity  which  attached  itself  to  the  head  of  government  by  that  ill- 
timed  measure. 

"  What,  already !"  exclaimed  a  voice  the  very  first  day  the  proposal 
was  laid  by  M.  Fould  before  the  Assembly. 

"  People  being  accustomed,"  said  the  Steele,  "in  France  to  consider 
die  chief  of  the  state  as  a  second  Providence  ('  In  our  country,'  said  the 
minister,  when  addressing  the  National  Assembly,  June  4th,  '  the  chief 
of  the  state  has  always  been  considered  as  a  second  Providence'),  M. 
Fould  concluded  by  a  demand  of  250,000  francs  a-month,  as  expenses  of 
representation  of  Monsieur  le  President  Now,  we  would  ask,  if  a  Pro- 
vidence can  be  created  at  a  cheaper  rate  ?     If  so,  let  us  know  it" 

The  physiognomy  of  the  Assembly  was  neither  joyous  nor  expansive, 
when  this  notable  project  of  assigning  10,000  francs  a-day  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  was  laid  before  it  Some  thought  of  those  frequent 
demands  upon  the  public  purse  which  had  brought  such  odium  on  the 
Orleanists ;  the  opposition  smiled  to  see  how  soon  the  electoral  law  was 
working  out  its  results.  When  a  legal  country  is  re-established,  they 
said,  a  civil  list  is  a  matter  of  course.  "  On  dirait  que  l' Ely  see  a  ete 
sacre*  a  Rbeims,"  said  another.  All  sorts  of  witticisms  were  current  in  a 
July — vol.  lxxxix.  mo.  ccclv.  z 
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few  boon,  at  the  expense  of  the  question  of  dotation.  One  of  the  best 
that  we  saw  was  as  usual  attributed  to  M.  Dupin.  "  You  complain  that 
we  have  suppressed  three  millions  of  Gauls,  we  propose  to  replace  them 
by  three  millions  of  Franks,  and  yet  you  cry  out  against  us.  Truly,  you 
are  most  unreasonable  1" 

The  project  took  Paris  by  surprise,  and  so  profound  was  the  impression 
produced  that  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  a  compromise  would  be  eventually  neces- 
sary. The  majority  of  the  Chambers  being  composed  simply  of  Orleanista 
and  Legitimists,  the  minister  could  only  depend  upon  the  votes  of  the  former,, 
because  they  had  precedents  to  quote ;  the  latter  would  also  vote  with. 

Sovernment,  but  only  to  further  undermine  it  in  public  opinion.  The 
aurnal  des  Dibats  was  almost  the  only  paper  that  had  a  word  to  say  in 
favour  of  a  measure,  to  which  even  the  majority  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  consider  the  same  were  averse.  "  To  us,"  said  the  D£bats> 
"  it  is  not  a  financial  question ;  nor  it  is  a  personal  question ;  it  is  a  political 

auestion  of  the  highest  importance.''  Opposition  grew  so  in  strength  that 
le  President  of  the  Republic  was  placed  by  his  ministers  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  It  was  proposed  to  effect  a  compromise,  by  paying  the  supposed 
debts  of  the  President.  "  In  France,"  immediately  exclaimed  the  opposi- 
tion, "  a  power  that  would  allow  itself  to  be  humiliated  would  be  no  longer 
a  power*"  So  nothing  was  left  but  to  agitate  the  measure  as  first  pro- 
posed, till  passions  became  so  aroused,  that  for  die  first  time  a  covert 
warfare  existed  between  the  Elysee,  the  eommander-in-chie^  and  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber,  to  be  terminated  as  all  such  skirmishes  ought  to 
terminate,  by  a  compromise  and  a  reconciliation,  or  as  the  Assembles 
Nationals  puts  it,  "  a  dotation  kiss." 

A  desperate  plan,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  anything  else,  has  been 
proposed  to  give  permanency  to  government ;  and  that  is,  to  remove  the 
seat  of  power  from  Paris  to  some  central  city  as  Bourges,  or  to  Versailles, 
as  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  ill-disposed  canitaL  Louis  Napoleon 
would  appear  himself  to  prefer  the  latter.  "  Paris  tuera  la  France! 
necessity  de  deplacer  le  siege  du  Gouvernement,"  is  the  title  of  an  able 
pamphlet  written  on  this  question  by  M.  L.  Davesies.  The  anther 
argues,  that  if  France  enjoyed  the  very  best  constitution  possible,  the 
results  would  always  be  precarious  and  uncertain,  so  long  as  the  destinies 
of  a  country  shall  depend  upon  a  population  possessed  by  the  demon  of 
revolutions.  The  general  councils  of  departments  have,  it  is  true, 
established  their  legal  right  to  decline  recognising  every  new  government 
at  a  moment's  notice,  and  have  claimed  the  constitutional  privilege  of 
time  to  recover  from  a  surprise ;  but  the  provinces,  which,  from  the  time 
of  Hugues  Capet  to  that  of  Louis  XV.,  have  always  been  at  variance 
with  the  central  authority,  cannot  with  safety  to  national  unity  be  placed 
in  independanee  of  a  central  administration. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  accumulation  of  the  working-classes,  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  progress,  are  carried  away  by  every  new  political 
and  social  aberration,  Napoleon  proposed  to  remove  both  workshops  and 
manu£actures  alike  from  Paris.  It  is  evident  that  a  more  simple  plan  is  to 
remove  the  national  sovereignty  from  the  masses  which  ever  act  as  a 
counterpoise  to  its  free  action.  At  the  present  moment  the  communist 
population  is  kept  down,  as  it  was  fought,  by  material  force.  It  is  a 
means  which  must  be  had  recourse  to  in  times  of  peril,  but  which  ruins 
he  treasury,  and  still  more  so  the  moral  credit  of  authority.    A  power 
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kept  in  check  in  the  capital,  and  firing  from  day  to  day  tinder  the  pro- 
tection of  eighty  thousand  bayonete,  most  finish  by  losing  its  popularity, 
and  could  never  pretend  to  that  independence  without  which  a  govern- 
ment  is  at  the  mercy  of  events. 

The  revolutionary  madness  of  the  capital,  M.  Davemes  further  argues, 
compromises  seriously  the  future  of  France.  It  interrupts  the  ties  of  inter- 
national life,  breaks  down  the  political  ramparts,  and  provokes  coalitions 
and  wars  of  races.  While  the  despotism  of  demagogy  destroys  French 
unity,  it  also,  by  arousing  a  feeling  of  German  unity,  brings  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  millions  of  Teutons  and  Sclaves  in  opposition  to  seventy- 
seven  millions  of  the  Roman  race.  Paris,  in  a  word,  is  arousing  the  world 
that  it  may  fall  back  upon  France. 

Armed  surveillance,  resistance  of  the  departments,  propagation  of 
wholesome  doctrines,  reform  of  the  administration,  cleansing  of  the 
metropolitan  population,  public  education,  pursuits  against  a  cor- 
rupt press,  may  not  suffice  to  save  France  from  decline  or  from  foreign 
invasion.  The  radical  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. At  the  time  of  the  insurrection  which  expelled  the  family  of 
Orleans  from  the  country,  we  traced  in  detail  those  peculiar  features 
in  the  history  of  Paris,  in  which  it  is  ever  to  be  seen  under  the 
influence  of  local  circumstances  and  its  own  personal  pretensions, 
in  opposition  to  national  interests  and  national  welfare.  There  has 
been  from  the  most  remote  times  a  perpetual  antithesis  between  the  state 
and  the  city,  between  the  country  and  its  capital.  M.  Davesies  follows 
us  in  the  same  track  of  inquiry — Paris  cabochien,  Paris  armagnac, 
Paris  Ugueur9  Paris  frondeur,  Paris  Jacobin,  still,  it  has  always  been 
the  same ;  every  conquest  of  a  truly  constitutional  character  has  been  lost 
by  the  faults  of  Paris,  sacrificed  by  the  turbulence  and  self-will  of  a  vain- 
glorious population.  "Open  the  pages  of  history,"  says  our  author, 
"  and  you  will  always  see  the  work,  or  the  collective  thought  of  France, 
spoilt  or  destroyed  by  the  individual  action  of  Paris;  and  the  misfortunes 
of  our  country  now  from  the  faults  of  that  city,  rendered  ungovernable  by 
its  practises  towards  all  governments."  After  recapitulating  Paris  under 
its  various  phases  as  above  alluded  to,  Mr.  Davesies  concludes  by  remark- 
ing, that  the  Parisians  do  not  appear  to  be  made  for  democracy.  "  The 
sensations  of  liberty  make  them  delirious,  and  effect  a  deep  alteration 
in  their  characters,  naturally  mild  and  generous.  Their  normal  form  of 
rule  is  an  absolute  domination  and  military  law,  especially  when  that  is 
heightened  by  the  prestige  of  glory.  Under  Napoleon  they  only  knew  a 
constant  enthusiasm  for  his  power;  under  Louis  XIV.  they  gave  no  sign 
of  political  existence."  "  The  history  of  Paris,"  he  further  adds,  "  is  that  of 
our  errors  and  our  ruins ;  it  is  resumed  in  the  struggles  of  parties,  repro- 
ducing at  every  age  the  same  calamities.  It  has  been  Navarrois,  Cabo- 
ehien,  Seize,  Frondeur,  and  Jacobin.  It  is  now  Socialist.  The  in* 
terns!  security  of  the  country,  its  dignity,  its  financial  and  poKtioal  credit, 
have  remained  at  the  mercy  of  a  faction  in  a  city  which  makes  revolutions 
even  without  willing  it  Under  the  regime  of  universal  suffrage,  France 
has  been  outraged  in  its  representation  by  a  band  of  factiously-disposed 
persons,  attacked  by  open  force  in  its  metropolis,  inundated  with  blood  by 
80,000  rebels,  dishonoured  in  her  policy,  and  threatened  in  her  legal 
government  by  a  second  attempt  at  insurrection;  and  its  public  authorities 
stnl  remain  in  the  bosom  of  that  same  Paris,  exposed  to  new  tamiliatioiis 
and  to  new  attacks.     These  dangers  keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  mortal 
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anguish  and  marasm,  and  its  destinies  remain  intrusted  to  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  whose  workings  undermine  the  basis  of  the  social  fabric,  which 
may  be  for  ever  upset  by  one  single  explosion!" 

Discord  and  anarchy  are  the  habitual  conditions  of  cities  which  form, 
or  pretend  to  form,  a  democratic  state  of  themselves.  Not  to  mention 
the  examples  furnished  by  Greece  and  Italy,  it  was  so  in  the  cities  of 
Southern  France  in  the  middle  ages.  By  becoming  the  capital  of  France, 
Para  has  also  become  an  obstacle  to  the  pacific  formation  of  French 
unity.  The  Thierrys,  the  Guizots,  the  Fauriels,  and  the  Barantes,  have 
all  shown  in  their  writings  that  the  sway  of  Paris  is  that  of  a  city  of 
usurpation.  It  will,  concludes  M.  Davesies,  be  when  the  elector  shall 
no  longer  see  his  representatives  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  daily 
exposed  to  struggles,  man  to  man,  with  the  streets  of  Pans,  so  often 
victorious,  that  he  will  believe  in  the  permanence  of  institutions.  That 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  provinces  that  this  security  should  be  obtained,  and 
this  permanence  given  to  existing  institutions  by  a  change  of  the  seat  of 
government,'  he  says,  consult  all  France,  from  Flanders  to  Beam,  from 
Bretagne  to  Provence.  All  the  populations,  he  says,  will  call  with  all 
their  hearts  for  such  a  change,  as  for  a  day  of  deliverance  and  of  safety, 
excepting  always  those  who  are  bit  by  the  contagion  of  Socialism. 
This  very  exception  shows  the  importance  and  the  urgency  of  the  mea- 
sure. Paris  loses  France,  whose  misfortune  she  has  always  been,  because 
she  has  always  belonged  to  it.  Paris  will  be  saved  by  restoring  her  to 
herself. 

This  pamphlet  was,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  thrown  out  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  the  reality ;  for  on  the  7th  of  June,  a  proposition  made  by 
General  de  Grammont,  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  Versai'les, 
was  taken  into  consideration  by  a  commission  of  parliamentary  initiative, 
and  referred  to  the  astronomer,  Leverrier,  to  report  upon,  by  a  small 
majority  of  twelve  to  eleven. 

The  Constitutionnel  inquired  in  its  pages,  "  Why  does  France  ask  that 
the  seat  of  government  should  be  removed  from  Paris  ?  Because  that 
city  has  become  the  centre  of  factions ;  because  it  contains  an  immense 
floating  population;  because  dreamers,  ambitious  people,  conspirators, 
beggars,  the  malefactors  of  all  Europe,  are  tolerated  there  with  an  absurd 
weakness,  and  that  at  any  given  moment  this  army  of  Bohemians  can  be, 
for  the  hundredth  time,  led  on  to  the  assault  of  places  of  power,  and  of 
the  government  of  the  country." 

Having  thus  answered  the  question  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, if  not  to  others,  the  remedy  proposed  is  naturally  to  cleanse  the  city 
of  the  evil  doers  and  the  conspirators  who  infest  it.  "  If,"  says  the  Con- 
stitutionnel,  "  residence  in  this  great  city  was  only  granted  with  the 
necessary  precautions  and  restrictions,  if  the  arms  given  to  its  population 
were  never  to  serve  in  overthrowing  institutions  which  are  the  common 
patrimony  of  all  Frenchmen,  what  objection  then  could  the  provinces  raise 
against  the  seat  of  government  being  maintained  in  Paris?     None. 

"  A  special  law  upon  Paris,  upon  its  population,  upon  the  conditions  of 
residence,  a  law  well  concocted  and  well  executed,  would  reunite  the  two 
advantages  of  calming  the  legitimate  apprehensions  of  France,  and  of 
preserving  for  the  capital  the  numerous  and  immense  advantages  which  it 
derives  from  being  the  seat  of  government. 

"  But  let  it  be  seriously  taken  into  consideration:  if  revolt,  and  those 
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who  officiate  therein,  do  not  go  out  of  Paris,  government  will.  No  doubt 
the  transfer  even  to  Versailles  is  a  difficult  thing ;  but  it  is  only  a  difficult 
thing,  whilst  the  enslaving  of  France  by  the  secret  societies  and  the  clubs 
of  the  Faubourgs  is  an  impossibility." 

The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  goverment  from  Paris,  seriously  considered, 
is,  however,  more  than  a  difficulty.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  government 
of  the  moment,  that  should  venture  to  remove  itself  from  that  vain,  self- 
willed,  dictatorial  city,  would  last  for  a  week,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
day  came  that  a  government  was  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  such  measure 
into  effect,  how  long  would  Paris  remain  what  she  is  ?  Her  business  and 
her  pleasures,  her  prosperity  and  existence,  are  for  the  greater  part  adven- 
titious. M.  Daves&s  admits  that,  but  he  says  that  Paris  no  longer  the 
focus  of  insurrection,  it  would  be  more  frequented  than  ever  by  visitors 
and  foreigners.  This  is  very  doubtful :  a  city  without  a  court  has  never 
attained  distinction,  like  Pans,  London,  Vienna,  or  Berlin.  The  court  and 
its  pageantry,  civil  and  military,  constitute  at  once  one-half  the  resources 
and  the  attractions  of  Paris.  The  main  part  of  the  industry  of  Paris  is 
devoted  to  the  wants  of  a  court  and  its  satellites,  and  of  visitors  and 
strangers.  It  is  especially  devoted  to  objects  of  art,  and  taste,  and  vertu; 
it  also  embraces,  and  to  no  small  extent,  the  minor  wants  of  an  uncertain- 
population.  It  would  be  a  curious  statistical  return,  that  would  present 
us  with  the  number  of  hotels,  restaurants,  cafes,  estaminets,  wine-shops, 
and  the  "  magazins"  shops,  etc.,  which  contribute  to  their  supplies.  Such 
a  return  would  embrace  a  fourth  of  the  metropolis. 

In  the  meantime,  more  active  measures  are  being  taken  to  diminish  the 
number  of  the  dangerous  classes  in  Paris,  than  is  generally  imagined. 
The  law  obtained  with  regard  to  a  right  of  domicile  has  been  made  a 
powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  now  vigilant  and  effective  police. 
We  can  ourselves  attest  to  having  gone,  several  mornings  consecutively,  to 
those  populous  quarters  which  embrace  the  island  and  neighbourhood  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  never  without  seeing  several  parties  of  blouses 
being  conducted  by  guards  of  soldiers  to  and  fro.  When  one  form  of  law 
will  not  meet  the  difficulty,  ingenuity  soon  finds  out  another.  We  read, 
for  example,  in  La  Patrie,  for  the  16th  of  June,  that,  the  day  before, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  individuals  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Correc- 
tional Police,  under  trifling  charges,  as  rupture  de  ban,  vagabondage,  et 
mendiciti.  • 

Measures  of  repression,  to  an  extent  almost  without  antecedent  in  the 
history  of  Paris ;  cleansing  the  population  of  the  city ;  doing  away  with 
universal  suffrage,  the  right  of  petition,  or  of  meeting ;  domiciliary  laws, 
and  laws  of  transportation;  nay,  a  threatened  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  a  grand  territorial  military  dictatorship ;  have  not,  however, 
in  the  eyes  of  any  one  person  of  common  sense,  done  anything  towards 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  actual  President  of  the  Republic.  The 
manner  in  which  a  claim  for  further  pecuniary  allowances  has  been  met 
is  alone  sufficient  to  show  that ;  but  we  also  speak  here  from  personal 
experience  and  observation.  The  organ  of  the  National  Assembly 
{V Assemble e  Nationale)  thus  utters  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
French : — 

"  The  24th  of  February,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  republic 
in  France ;  it  was  an  old  project  for  a  small  number  of  Jacobins,  a  path 
of  ambition  for  a  few  Republicans,  and  a  sinister  dream  for  the  country. 
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"  Paris,  industrious,  sensualist,  woke  up;  nevertheless,  democratic,  re- 
publican, with  the  image  of  Brutus  and  of  Cassius.  The  caricature  was 
bloody,  and  the  parody  was  drowned  in  civil  war ;  but  the  great  impto- 
visors  could  not  modify  the  spirit  of  the  country. 

"A  crown  may  be  tumbled  down,  power  may  be  seised  by  a  eotfi  de 
main,  but  the  domination  over  minds  and  interests  k  not  the 
gained  by  that 

"  France  has  remained  monarchical — yes,  monarchical !" 

We  shall  not  follow  out  the  organ  of  the  National  Assembly,  as,  i  _ 
to  say,  its  argument,  illustrative  of  the  French  tendency  to  monarchical 
principles,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  income 
of  the  actual  head  of  government ;  but  it  does  not  allow  any  mistake  to 
be  made  as  to  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  same  principles.  "  To-day 
our  invincible  inclinations  lead  us  towards  the  only  authority,  solely 
because  it  exists.  Hence  we  fortify  it  with  all  our  power.  Revolution  B 
our  adversary ;  we  have  no  other.  As  to  ideas  of  the  future,  we  accept 
them  beforehand.  A  time  will  come  when  we  shall  discuss  them  as 
seriously  as  does  the  Gazette  or  the  Opinion  Publique" 

What  are  these  opinions,  then,  which  two  of  the  leading  French  paper* 
discuss  daily  and  seriously,  and  which  the  Assembles  Natumale  clearly 
announces  must  very  soon  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives?  It  is  simply  that  into  which  the  majority  is  divided— 
that  of  the  party  of  Legitimacy,  and  that  of  the  OrleaaUta. 

La  Gazette  de  France  gives  the  following  resume  of  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  parties.  After  alluding  to  the  motion  which  brought  about  the 
revolution  of  February,  it  says,  "  The  apogee  of  the  power  of  that  faction 
may  be  fixed  at  that  fatal  day  of  April,  which  exhibited  to  us  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  workmen,  collected  together  by  Sobrier,  inarching  in 
close  column  along  the  streets  of  Paris,  after  baring  humiliated  the 
National  Guard,  the  only  force  that  remained  after  the  pillage  of  the 
barracks,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  soldiery. 

"  The  faction  was,  in  reality,  mistress  of  the  •capital ;  she  bad  Ledru 
Rollin  and  others  in  the  government,  Caussidiere  at  the  Prefecture, 
Louis  Blanc  at  the  Luxembourg ;  the  ministerial  residences,  the  tele* 
graph,  and  the  post-offices,  were  all  made  over  to  her. 

"  The  external  situation  seemed  at  that  moment  to  favour  her  donuna> 
tion.  Italy  was  rising  up  to  establish  her  independence  ;  Vienna  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  demagogues;  the  insurrection  at  Berlin  had  checked  the 
power  of  the  monarchy ;  all  the  states  in  Germany  were  in  conflagration, 
and  by  the  development  of  these  anarchical  successes  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  obliged  to  quit  his  capital ;  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  the  sovereign  prince  of  Lucca,  and  soon  the  Pope  him- 
sel£  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  states.  The  King  of  Naples  had  lost 
Sicily,  and  was  even  in  dread  of  seeing  his  capital  escape  from  his 
sceptre.  The  sword  of  the  King  of  Piedmont  had  been  drawn  against 
Austria,  which  had  at  the  same  time  a  war  of  giants  to  carry  on  in  linn* 

y.     Switzerland  was  given  up  to  social  demagogy;  and  the  Masainien 

public  was  established  at  Rome,  the  culminating  point  of  Christianity. 

"  The  Socialist  cause  has  been  seen  to  lose  in  succession  every  one  of 
these  points,  in  the  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior.  When  it  appealed 
to  arms,  in  die  horrible  days  of  June,  it  was  still  in  a  position  sufficiently 
formidable  to  render  the  result  of  that  last  and  supreme  eft^rt>6Whtinl 
It  had  in  the  national  workshops  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  cam* 
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batants,  perfectly  organised,  having  its  officers,  and  guns  and  ammunition 
in  profusion.  It  possessed  a  treasure  of  thirty  millions,  collected  at  the 
expense  of  universal  disorder,  and  it  had  representatives  in  all  the  posts 
of  government.  There  were,  then,  in  favour  of  this  faction,  a  host  of 
circumstances  that  it  will  never  find  again,  and  which  did  not  prevent 
its  being  subjected  to  one  of  those  defeats  from  which  no  party  ever  arises 

•gain.* 

We  need  not  add,  that,  this  being  the  position  of  things,  the  Gazette 
tees  only  one  solution,  which  is  the  restoration  of  the  rightful  line.  This 
view  of  the  question  is,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  supported  directly  and 
indirectly  by  upwards  of  one  hundred  members  of  the  Assembly.  Out  of 
doors  it  is  supported  by  the  landed  proprietary,  by  one-half  the  provinces, 
by  the  whole  of  the  clergy,  and  by  all  the  right-minded  and  sensible  portion 
of  the  community.  Some  few  still  believe  in  a  Republic ;  but  they  are 
Socialists  or  demagogues,  who  see  in  such  an  undecided  state  of  things 
chances  of  insurrection  or  of  pillage.  The  house  of  Orleans  has  still  a 
few  adherents,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  few  they  are  in  number.  The 
French  do  not  forget  that  Louis  Philippe  was  an  usurper.  They  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  younger  line  succeeding,  by  course  of  events,  to 
the  elder ;  but  the  line  is  not  beloved.  They  relate  a  thousand  anecdotes 
of  olden  time,  of  the  goodness  and  the  confidence  of  Charles  X.  in  his 
cousin,  and  how  misplaced  it  was.  More  malevolent  rumours  are  current, 
in  relation  to  the  death  of  the  oldest  branch  of  all — the  last  descendant  of 
the  great  Condes — and  the  part  that  the  Baroness  de  Feucheres  is  said  to 
have  played  at  the  dictation  of  those  high  in  power.  If  there  must  be  a 
restoration — if  events  turn  naturally  to  the  course  of  that  which  is  right 
and  legitimate— every  Frenchman  sees  that  there  is  but  one  course  to 
pursue — the  restoration  of  him  who  is  by  Providence  an  absent,  but  vir- 
tual, King  of  France. 

The  general  want  of  a  true  religious  feeling  among  the  French  is  one 
of  the  causes,  not  only  of  their  troubles  and  misfortunes,  but  also  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  they  do  not  so  readily  as  others  distinguish  right 
from  wrong,  that  which  is  legitimate  from  that  which  is  illegitimate ;  and 
why,  ignoring  aH  power  above,  they  have  also  so  Kttle  respect  for  any  one 
in  authority,  or  any  kind  of  governments  here  below.  The  French  are, 
in  religion  as  in  politics,  carried  away  by  illusions.  They  mistake  the 
fanciful  for  liberality,  and  mystery  for  depth.  Upon  a  handsome  tomb  of 
the  sarcophagus  form,  at  Pere  la  Chaise,  we  saw  inscribed  the  following 
mystical  and  perverse  sentences : — "  We  have  all  to  learn  one  thing,  to 
that  we  refer  all  other  things.  This  establishes  that  all  human  intelli- 
gences are  alike."  "He  who  cannot  teach  his  son  what  he  does  not 
know,  has  not  understood  me" — an  obscure  mode  of  expressing  that  faith 
is  superior  to  reason.  But  admitting  that  an  intuitive  idea  of  God  is 
granted  to  all  human  beings,  independent  of  that  which  is  taught  to  them 
by  their  parents ;  admitting  that  all  things  refer  to  that  idea,  and  that 
human  reason  can  go  no  further,  nor  even  so  far ;  still  that  by  no  means 
proves,  that  in  the  actual  play  of  reason  and  intelligence,  all  men  are  alike : 
they  am  alike  in  instinct,  but  most  various  in  the  God-like  attributes  of 
sense,  wisdom,  and  morality. 

It  is  not  surprising,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  a  return  to  a  religious  feeling  has  been  hailed  by  the 
party  of  order  as  a  good  omen.  The  Assemble  Nati&nale  exclaimed,  in 
-1 *;  a  paroxysm  of  enthusiasm,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fete-Dieu:— 
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"  It  is  with  delight  that  we  again  hail  the  power  of  religions  ideas. 
Paris  has  just  celebrated  the  Fite-Dieu  with  great  solemnity.  Has  not 
God  been  denied  in  our  day  ?  Has  not  the  moral  worship  of  our  fathers 
been  replaced  by  a  gross  Socialism,  and  bj  the  apotheosis  of  enjoyments  ? 
And,  nevertheless,  everything  is  connected  and  united  together  in  the 
world.  God  is  the  roof  of  the  edifice ;  beside  him  is  the  idea  of  power 
and  of  regular  government,  those  secondary  laws  which  are  connected 
with  property,  family  ties,  and  eternal  order.  Philosophers  who  deny 
God,  do  not  see  that  they  destroy  the  throne ;  and  those  who  have  over- 
thrown dynasties  do  not  perceive  that  they  have  dug  out  an  abyss,  which 
threatens  to  swallow  up  family  ties  and  property.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
joy  that  we  witnessed  that  old  f$U  of  our  fathers  celebrated  in  the 
midst  of  flowers  and  hymns.  Faith  and  innocence,  manners  of  the 
old  age,  you  make  neither  revolutions  nor  Socialism,  but  you*  secure 
employment  to  the  workman,  peace  to  families,  and  domestic  happiness. 
Are  not  religious  processions  better  than  the  popular  demonstrations  that 
disturbed  us  after  the  revolution  of  February  ?" 

In  the  National  Assembly,  M.  de  Montalambert  and  M.  Thuriot  de  la 
Roziere,— and  in  the  press,  the  Univers  and  the  Union, — have  not 
flinched  from  expounding  the  doctrine,  that  the  source  of  existing  evils 
lies  in  the  negation  of  the  law  of  religion,  whence  also  the  contests 
against  the  moral  law,  the  disregard  of  political  law,  and  contempt  of  all 
civil  law.  "  All  these  propositions,"  says  the  Union,  "  are  linked  in.  one 
common  chain;  they  are  the  logical  deductions  of  one  common  prin- 
ciple, the  different  degrees  of  the  same  scale.  Without  religion  there  is 
no  morality — without  morality  there  is  no  society.  God  is  the  principle 
of  all  justice  and  of  all  truth,  or  rather  he  is  both  truth  and  justice.  If 
a  society  denies  God,  what  may  it  not  dare  to  affirm  ?  Yet,  to  deny  the 
religious  law,  is  it  not  to  deny  God  ?"  If  a  society  does  not  give  to  God 
that  which  is  due  to  the  Deity,  how  shall  it  give  that  to  Caesar  which  is 
due  to  Caesar,  whether  he  be  an  emperor  or  a  people,  a  citizen  or  an 
Assembly."  M.  de  Montalembert,  in  his  well-known  zeal  for  the  religious 
principle  proclaimed  in  the  National  Assembly,  that  to  effect  a  reform 
the  expedition  of  Rome  should  be  repeated  in  France — an  observation 
which,  it  can  be  easily  imagined,  was  soon  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
till  it  wns  heard  throughout  France.  The  Univers  seconded  the  effect 
produced. 

"  If,"  it  said,  "  it  is  an  object  to  maintain  a  Christian  constitution  in  a 
state,  a  coercitive  institution  is  necessary — an  inquisition  of  some  kimd; 
not  the  name,  if  it  is  displeasing,  but  at  least  the  thing !" 

Such  a  proposal  having  excited  the  murmurs  and  disapprobation  of  the 
opposition,  the  organ  of  M.  Montalembert  and  M.  Falloux,  entered,  in  a 
subsequent  article,  more  into  details. 

"  In  the  countries  where  the  Inquisition  was  established,  the  crimes  that 
it  was  charged  to  judge  and  to  punish  were  not  at  all  merely  spiritual 
errors;  they  were  temporal  crimes  of  the  worst  character — crimes  which 
threw  the  \ery  existence  of  society  at  that  epoch  into  peril.  The  Mani- 
cheans  and  the  Albigeois,  for  whom  the  Inquisition  was  invented,  and  who 
could  only  be  put  down  by  such  means,  would  have  destroyed  the  family 
and  society,  as  well  as  religion,  if  society  had  had  the  folly  to  allow  them 
to  go  on. 

"  Yet,  compared  with  the  Socialists  of  our  times,  these  sectarians  wen 
very  lambs.     At  a  later  period,  Protestantism  came  to  upset  Europe, 
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bringing  in  its  train  heresies,  which  entailed  civil  wars  and  revolutions ; 
certainly,  therefore,  these  were  not  evils  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature. 

"  The  Socialist  propagandism  of  the  day  is  no  less  dangerous  for  society, 
as  it  at  present  exists,  than,  in  former  times,  were  the  Protestant  Mani- 
chean  and  Mohammetan  propagandisms.  The  writings  of  the  Socialist 
authors  and  predicators  are  no  more  purely  spiritual  than  were  the  errors 
of  the  Protestant,  Jew,  Moorish,  and  Albigeois  predicators! 

The  E>p€rance  considers,  from  a  similar  strain  of  reasoning,  that  it  is 
but  right  and  proper  that  the  temporal  punishment  should  he  inflicted  upon 
Socialist  errors,  and  it  supported  with  all  its  energy,  all  propositions  of  laws 
having  such  objects  in  view. 

As  Protestants,  we  must  certainly  feel  obliged  by  the  kind  consideration 
of  the  ultra  Romanists  of  the  outre  Manche,  who  would  treat  our  spiritual 
creed  as  a  temporal  crime,  and  award  to  it  punishment  accordingly.  When 
we  think  of  the  terrible  tortures  and  fiery  persecution  of  the  Albigeois, 
which  no  human  being  can  think  of  without  shuddering,  and  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  resuscitate  against  the  Socialists,  we  can  well  afford 
to  let  that  pass. 

The  lesson  conveyed  to  England  by  the  condition  of  France  in  June, 
1850,  is  of  far  greater  interest  and  importance.  It  shows  what  is  to  be 
hoped  of  the  future,  when  political  illusions,  immorality,  impiety,  and  in- 
surrection, are  made  to  supersede  the  constitutional  reform  of  abuses. 
Where  now  are  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  ?  In  the  same  tomb  with 
the  right  of  petition,  right  of  assembling,  right  of  residence,  and  universal 
suffrage !  The  French  have  now  scarcely  a  constitutional  privilege  left  to 
them.  They  dare  not  speak ;  the  opposition  papers  are  annihilated,  or 
held  in  thraldom ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  they  are  threatened 
with  a  universal  territorial  siege,  a  general  territorial  military  dictator- 
ship, and  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  1  Happy  France!  what  a  glo- 
rious conquest  have  the  eloquence  of  its  Republicans  and  the  barricades 
of  its  misled  populace  effected  ?  It  is  time  that  at  the  next  presidential 
election,  they  should  be  prepared  for  a  constitutional  monarchy,  to  save 
themselves  from  actual  political  annihilation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  banished  anarchists  of  France  have  returned  the 
hospitality  afforded  to  them  in  this  country,  by  turning  their  weapons  of 
misrule  and  misrepresentation  against  those  who  afforded  them  shelter  in 
time  of  need.  M.  Ledru  Rollin  has  published  an  ill-considered  work  on 
the  "  Decline  of  England,"  to  which  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages 
at  an  early  opportunity,  and  for  which  it  will  be  seen  we  have  an  adequate 
answer,  proud  as  we  are  of  our  own  position,  as  compared  with  that  in 
which  we  have  shown  that  these  arch-demagogues  have  placed  that  coun- 
try whose  liberties  they  ought  to  have  defended,  and  whose  rights  they 
ought  to  have  guarded  with  patriotic  love,  instead  of  leading  it  to  that 
political  ruin  to  which  it  has  now  crumbled,  and  to  which  condition  they 
would  also  gladly  see  this  country  decline.  "  De  la  Decadence  de  la 
France,  par  M.  Randot  (de  L'Yonne),"  to  which  we  shall  also  take  occa- 
sion to  avert  in  our  next,  is,  in  itself,  an  answer  to  M.  Ledru  Rollin's 
"  Decadence  de  L'Angleterre ;"  but  the  capital  threatened  with  local  ex- 
tinction, the  territory  menaced  with  a  universal  siege,  and  the  horrors  of 
the  dungeons,  tortures,  and  auto-da-fes  of  the  Inquisition,  held  in  abey- 
ance, are  sufficient  proof,  to  a  sensible  community  like  that  of  English- 
men, of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  such  sage  theories  as  are  advocated 
by  M.  Ledru  Rollin  and  his  faction. 
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BY  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

Chapter  XVII. 

TEMPTATION. 

The  mania  for  speculation  which  seized  on  the  public  mind,  a  short  time 
prior  to  the  memorable  panic  of  1825,  most  still  he  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  many.  The  multitude  of  projected  plans  whereby  all  men  were 
to  gain  all  kinds  of  wealth  for  themselves,  no  individual  whatever  failing 
in  his  attempt,  it  is  astonishing  to  contemplate.  True,  the  idea  of  rail- 
ways had  but  just  entered  men's  minds,  but  companies  of  every  descrip- 
tion daily  arose ;  so  that  while  their  number,  we  believe,  equalled  that  of 
the  public  bodies  of  1845  and  1846,  their  breaking  up  was  productive  of 
for  more  terrible  results  than  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  last. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Mr.  Pike  in  his  perambulations  from 
office  to  office.  His  object  was  to  discover  such  companies  as  offered  the 
most  alluring  prospects  of  gam,  but  which,  he  felt  certain,  would  involve 
all  who  joined  them  in  the  greatest  difficulties  and  the  largest  amount 
of  loss.  As  an  invariable  rule,  he  found  those  associations,  whose  claims 
to  credit  and  respectability  were  the  most  doubtful,  entrenched  in  die 
handsomest  buildings,  and  fortified  with  the  most  daizhng  and  powerful 
prospectuses.  Their  offices  were  fitted  up  in  the  first  style,  the  desks  being 
of  finest  mahogany,  French  polished ;  the  porters  were  dressed  in  livery, 
arms  being  emblazoned  on  their  large  metal  buttons;  and  each  director, 
with  a  view  to  raise  in  the  public  mind  a  strong  idea  of  the  flourishing  nature 
of  their  affairs,  rode  in  an  elegant  carriage. 

We  need  scarcely  observe,  that  companies  whose  less  dishonest  and  in- 
sane proceedings  might  possibly  be  attended  with  sncoess,  Pike  turned  his 
back  upon.  Shares  in  such  were  not  meant  for  Mr.  Somerset,  since  gam 
would  defeat  Hartley's  purpose.  The  attorney  only  sought  to  transact 
business  with  parties  the  most  brilliant  outside,  and  the  most  dark  and 
hollow  within.  His  usual  observations  to  the  board  were  as  follow: — 
"  He  knew  a  gentleman  of  large  property  who,  if  applied  to,  no  doubt 
would  take  many  shares.  It  only  required  a  little  address  on  the  part  of 
the  board."  So  the  board,  ever  anxious  to  obtain  subscriptions,  for  on 
the  instalments  of  shareholders  alone  its  members  lived  and  sported  their 
carriages,  sent  prospectuses  to  Mr.  Somerset,  and  even  condescended,  on 
certain  occasions,  to  address  letters  to  him.  They,  the  directors,  so  they 
wrote,  were  interested  in  benefiting  the  country  and  the  capitalists  of 
England,  and  therefore  were  unwilling  that  so  liberal  a  gentleman  as 
they  heard  Mr.  Somerset  was  should  not  reap  a  like  advantage  with  his 
neighbours. 

We  must  view  Somerset  in  his  library  at  Brookland  Hall,  a  short  time 
after  the  manoeuvres  of  Pike  had  begun  to  take  effect  He  was  leaning 
with  his  back  to  the  fireplace  in  a  still,  reflective  posture,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground.     Before  him  stood  the  ample  baise-covered  table,  not  spread 
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at  formerly  with  books — those  shrines  of  the  mute  eloquence  of  the  de- 
parted— but  heaped  with  letters  bearing  large  official  seals,  and  with  long 
prospectuses  of  certain  embryo  mines  in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe, 
which  only  wanted  to  be  effectually  worked  in  order  to  throw  up  as  much 
silver  and  gold  as  would  purchase  a  kingdom.  Charts,  too,  were  there 
of  seas  and  gulft,  where  pearls  were  said  to  abound,  though,  by  some  un- 
accountable oversight,  never  yet  fished  for.  In  short,  there  was  a  chaos 
in  paper  of  all  the  golden  fancies  and  wild  chimeras  which  characterised 
the  day. 

Somerset,  we  have  observed,  was  standing  near  the  hearth  wrapped  in 
deep  thought,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  sudden  changes  of  expression 
visible  in  his  countenance,  that  his  reflections  were  of  an  anxious  and 
painful  nature.  His  mind  was  torn  by  conflicting  feelings  and  sentiments. 
Some  old  passion  was  striving  for  the  mastery,  and  its  approaches  were 
met  and  opposed  by  principles  and  convictions  of  a  later  growth.  Phi- 
losophy and  calm  prudence  were  at  variance  with  the  wild  suggestions  of 
a  feverish  fancy;  indeed,  the  struggle  going  forwards  withm  seemed 
every  moment  to  increase.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  then  ap- 
proached the  window  which  overlooked  the  park:  Ins  eyes  were  directed 
to  the  garden,  to  the  fine  clumps  of  aged  trees,  to  the  groups  of  deer — 
but  the  sight  no  longer  yielded  him  pleasure ;  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  wholly  engrossed  by  another  subject. 

Somerset  returned  to  the  table,  and  stood  beside  it,  looking  earnestly 
on  the  pile  of  miscellaneous  papers,  but  forbearing  to  touch  them,  as  if 
they  contained  some  terrible  secret,  or  might,  by  contact,  impart  some 
deadly  pestilence.  Yet  did  those  documents  exercise  upon  him  a  spell, 
for  he  bent  over  them  nearer  and  nearer.  Slowly  and  hesitatingly  he 
raised  one,  but  flung  it  down  again.  His  lips  moved,  his  hand  was 
pressed  to  his  forehead;  and  then  he  sank  into  a  chair,  stooping  forwards, 
with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  remaining  in  that  posture  quiet  and  motionless 
as  a  statue. 

A  man  yielding  to  temptation,  yet  disputing,  inch  bv  inch,  the  ground 
wish  the  tempter-fiend — the  study  of  such  a  character  is  ever  replete  with 
interest  Yet  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the 
varied  feelings  and  antagonistic  passions  called  into  play  within  the  bosom 
of  Somerset. 

"  I  thank  Heaven  for  what  I  possess,"  he  said,  softly,  to  himsel£ 
"My  income  is  ample  for  all  my  wants ;  and  yet  I  should  be  enabled  to 
do  move  good  to  my  fellow-creatures  if  I  had  ten  instead  of  three  thou- 
sand a-year.  I  have  also  long  wished  to  be  returned  for  the  county,  but 
always  dreaded  the  expense  of  a  canvass.  So,  what  a  splendid  idea  is 
that  projected  pearl-fishery  in  the  Indian  Seas !  The  trade,  it  appears, 
hitherto  baa  been  monopolised  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs ;  but  England's 
torn  is  come.  One  hundred  ships!  At  the  lowest  calculation  they  are 
to  take  pearls  yearly  to  the  amount  of  15,000/.  each  ship.  Deduct 
60002.  for  expenses,  and  the  net  annual  profit  to  be  divided  will  amount 
to  one  million  sterling!" 

Hie  ceased  whispering ;  Ins  eye  was  fit  up,  his  foot  beat  the  floor,  and 
he  seamed  fast  approaching  to  a  determination.  But  suddenly  recottec- 
tisos  as  of  some  former  promise  or  resolve  recurred  to  his  mind.  Gloom 
overshadowed  his  face,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  same  state  of  cruel 
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uncertainty  and  irresolution  as  that  which  agitated  him  a  few  minutes 
before. 

But  the  door  was  opened,  and  she  who  had  license  at  all  times  to  enter 
her  fathers  library  walked  into  the  room.  A  child  still  in  form  and 
feature  was  Hester,  yet  thoughtful  and  intelligent  beyond  her  years. 
Her  step  was  less  buoyant  and  giddy  than  when  we  last  saw  her.  A 
nensiveness,  and  a  habit  of  frequent  reflection,  had  succeeded  to  light  airs 
and  joyous  prattle.  Her  character  was  softened,  but  at  the  same  time 
rendered  more  energetic,  while  she  was  capablo  of  stronger  feeling. 
Hester  had  remarked  the  restlessness  and  anxiety  which  had  recently 
oppressed  her  father.  What  knew  she  of  public  companies,  speculation 
in  mines,  or  pearl-fisheries  ?  Such  things  to  her  were  incomprehensible 
mysteries,  and  raised  no  ideas  to  excite  her  fancy.  She  only  felt  assured 
that  something  was  wrong — that  something  in  the  strange  maps  and 
long  printed  circulars  lately  arrived  drew  her  father's  attention  away 
from  bis  usual  pursuits,  and  distracted  his  mind. 

Hester  had  been  several  minutes  in  the  room,  and  still  her  father  did 
not  appear  aware  of  her  presence.  She  quietly  approached  him  as  he 
stood  bending  over  the  table. 

"What  are  all  these  papers  about,  father?  They  seem  greatly  to 
annoy  you?" 

Mr.  Somerset  returned  no  answer. 

"  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?  Have  I  offended  you  ?  Tell  me  my  faults, 
father,  that  I  may  beg  your  pardon." 

"Ah,  child,  is  it  you?"  said  Somerset,  at  length,  without  turning  his 
head.  "  Pearls — Isthmus  of  Panama — gold-dust — well,  what  do  you 
want?" 

Hester  regarded  him  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"  I  am  very  busy,  child,  leave  me.  One  hundred  ships —expenses,  five 
thousand  pounds  each  ship — profits  one  million  sterling.  Quit  the  room, 
Hester." 

Never  before  had  she  been  rebuked  by  her  too  indulgent  father,  or 
commanded  to  leave  the  library.  The  incident,  though  trifling,  had  an 
instantaneous  effect  upon  her  young  and  sensitive  heart;  her  lips  quivered 
and  her  large  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears,  until  those  bright  violet  chalices 
brimmed  over,  and  the  sparkling  drops  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  The 
father  heard  her  sob,  atid  turned  quickly  around.  In.  a  moment  the 
papers  that  so  tempted  him,  his  mental  struggles,  his  dreams  of  wealth — 
all  were  forgotten.  He  only  saw  the  innocent  weeper.  His  love  for 
that  child  was  deep  as  it  was  beautiful  and  holy.  His  wife  was  his  com- 
panion, the  sharer  of  his  hopes  and  intellectual  joys ;  but  Heqter  was  as 
a  jewel  set  in  a  casket— a  thin?  to  gaze  upon,  to  protect  and  treasure;  or 
she  was  to  him  all  that  the  little  image  of  some  propitious  divinity  is  to 
the  fervid  Hindoo.  He  worshipped  the  idol,  and  poured  over  it  his  soul's 
adoration  as  well  as  his  heart's  gushing  affection. 

"  Come  to  me,  sweet  one!"  he  cried,  drawing  her  to  his  breast  "  My 
fairy !  my  seraph  !  my  bright-eyed,  beautiful  child  !  Why  this  sorrow, 
Hester?  Why  these  tears?  Tell  me  what  you  are  thinking  of?  Now, 
do  not  let  the  recollection  of  that  boy,  the  poor  peasant  lad,  thus  disturb 
your  happy  hours.  No,  no,  I  know  all — you  need  not  explain— that 
fanciful  dream  is  at  an  end  now. " 
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"  I  was  not  thinking  of  him,  but  of  you." 

"  Of  me!     Then  dismiss  your  sorrow,  child,  for  you  grieve  without  a 


"  Yes,  but  I  have  a  cause,'9  exclaimed  Hester ;  "  why  are  you  always 
here  alone,  and  walking  up  and  down  ?  Why  do  you  not  go  into  the 
village,  or  ride  over  the  grounds,  as  you  used  to  do  ?" 

"  I  would  make  you  a  great  heiress,  my  child/' 

"  A  great  heiress?  Do  you  want  more  riches  than  you  have  already  ? 
This  fine  old  house,  that  garden,  and  all  those  fields  which  would  take 
me  a  day  in  walking  around.     I  think,  father,  we  have  quite  sufficient." 

Somerset  smiled,  and  patted  her  on  the  head. 

"  Poor  child !  good,  simple  child !  you  don't  know  much  of  the  value 
of  money  yet.  The  world  to  you  is  a  great  unread  book.  But  time 
enough ;  you  will  know  all,  I  suppose,  by  and  by." 

Know  all  by  and  by — little  did  he  imagine  how  prophetic  were  these 
words.  Little  did  he  dream  the  hour  was  coming,  when  that  unread 
book  of  the  world  would  be  perused  by  those  young  eyes  with  bitter, 
scalding  tears;  and  that  she,  who  knew  nothing  now  of  the  value  of 
money,  would  task  her  energies  for  one  object,  concentrate  all  her 
thoughts  upon  it,  dedicate  her  days  and  her  nights  to  it — that  object  the 
gathering  together  of  a  few  coins,  and  not  for  herself  but — for  him. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

THJB  GREAT  LONDON  DIRECTOR. 

One  fine  morning,  a  handsome  carriage  with  an  outrider,  and  a  foot- 
man and  valet  in  the  rumble,  drove  up  to  Mr.  Somerset's  house.  The 
knocker  having  been  duly  plied,  the  porter,  who  on  a  former  occasion  had 
so  indignantly  opened  his  door  to  Lewis  Banks,  was  all  obsequiousness 
and  bows.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  he  said  Mr.  Somerset  was  at  home, 
and  hurrying  in  with  the  card  of  the  great  man,  speedily  announced  that 
his  master  would  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  him  immediately. 

The  tall  footman  ushered  the  stranger  into  the  library.  He  was  a 
man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  rather  corpulent,  with  a  large  nose,  rosy 
cheeks,  and  a  head  bald  on  the  crown.  He  was  followed  respectfully  by 
an  individual  whose  appearance  offered  a  remarkable  contrast  to  his  own. 
Sorely  we  cannot  be  mistaken;  that  meagre  figure  and  quick  black  eye 
are  Mr.  Pike's.  Yes,  the  lawyer  accompanies  the  merchant-prince,  die 
great  London  director,  in  the  character  of  legal  adviser. 

And  Pike  did  not  tremble  or  lose  his  self-possession,  though  he  had 
just  passed  the  spot  where,  in  a  former  day,  he  perpetrated  his  villanous 
theft,  and  was  now  to  enter  the  presence  of  him  whom  he  had  so  irre- 
parably wronged.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  could  surpass  the  sang-froid 
he  exhibited,  and  the  apparent  serenity  of  his  manner. 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Mr.  Somerset,"  said  the 
London  director,  bowing  low,  as  the  master  of  the  house  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

Somerset  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  My  name  is  Abercrombie — Mr.  Abercrombie  from  London,"  conti- 
tinued  the  red-faced  gentleman,  again  presenting  his  card,   that  Mr. 
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Somerset  might  be  doubly  assured  of  that  important  fact  "  And  this,9 
he  added,  turning  to  his  small  companion,  whose  features  wore  a  quiet 
smile;  "this  gentleman  is  Mr.  Pike,  attorney -at-law,  one  of  my  legal 
adVisera/' 

The  flourish  of  self-introduction  being  concluded,  Mr.  Somerset  natu- 
rally expected  some  explanation  in  regard  to  the  business  of  the  two 
visitors.  But  the  great  man,  bent  on  conveying  a  due  impression  of  his 
"  greatness"  and  high-standing  in  the  world,  made  sundry  allusions  and 
apologies  in  reference  to  his  travelling  carriage  waiting  on  the  terrace, 
and  his  two  "  fellows"  remaining  in  the  halL  At  length  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie,  drawing  up  his  large  person,  and  elevating  his  bald  head,  came 
to  the  point 

"  Sir,  I  am  making  a  tour  through  this  part  of  die  country  on  busi- 
ness highly  important  to  England  as  a  commercial  nation.  I  am  visiting 
the  extensive  landholders  and  capitalists,  and  therefore  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  turning  my  carriage  aside  to  wait  on  the  owner  of  Brookland 
HalL  The  feet  is,  Mr.  Somerset,  I  am  one  of  the  acting  directors  of  a 
large  company  recently  organised  in  London — a  company  which,  beyond 
all  others,  has  for  its  object  the  raising  of  England  to  a  degree  of  opu- 
lence unprecedented  in  the  history  of  nations." 

Mr.  Abercrombie  paused  at  this  climax  of  his  eloquence,  and  Mr. 
Pike  looked  "  silent  admiration.'' 

"  Ah!  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Somerset,  "  perfectly  understand  your 
business  now.  Of  course,"  he  added,  shutting  the  library-door,  and  point- 
ing to  chairs;  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  am  proud  to  give  my  counte- 
nance to  any  undertaking  calculated  to  benefit  our  native  land.  That  is 
— I  don't  mean  to  say — no,  no,  I  never  speculate  myself ;  yet  this  will 
not  prevent  my  taking  a  lively  interest  in  all  great  commercial  ques- 
tions." 

He  uttered  these  words  with  a  nervousness  and  hesitation  which  arose 
from  complete  indecision  of  mind.  Pike  quickly  read  character,  but  the 
corpulent  London  director,  though  as  clever  a  rogue  as  he,  was  more  slow 
in  deciphering  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  others. 

"  Never  speculate,  Mr.  Somerset?"  said  Abercrombie ;"  you  are  right, 
perfectly  right  But  ours  is  no  speculation,  sir ;  it  is  legitimate  commerce; 
certain  gain.  Perhaps  you  have  never  seen  our  prospectuses,  charts,  or 
maps." 

"  Probably  not,"  replied  Mr.  Somerset ;  "  but  you  have  not  told  me  the 
name  of  the  company  you  represent" 

"  Name — name — ha !"  exclaimed  the  director,  plunging  his  hand  into 
the  side  pocket  of  his  large  bottle-green  coat  "  I  think  those  maps  must 
be  in  my  carriage ;  I  always  make  a  point  of  travelling  in  my  own  car- 
riage, Mr.  Somerset  I  detest  the  mail-coach :  all  very  well  that  mode  of 
conveyance  for  poor  gentlemen  and  plebeians— ah,  ah !  The  papers  must 
be  in  the  carriage,  Mr.  Pike.  My  valet  will  get  them  for  you :  stay — 
here  they  are." 

Upon  which,  drawn  like  a  huge  cork  from  a  colossal  bottle,  so  tightly 
did  it  fit  the  pocket,  a  large  roll  made  its  appearance.  During  the  process 
of  unfolding  these  mysterious  documents  on  the  table,  Mr.  Abercrombie 
did  not  cease  speaking  for  an  instant 

"  Name,  sir,  name  ?  you  certainly  must  have  heard  of  an  association 
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which  has  created  so  great  an  excitement  in  the  metropolis  ?  It  is  the 
Great  Consolidated  Diamond  Company  of  Brazil,  and  Gold-Dust  Associ- 
ation of  South  Africa.  As  for  shares,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  dispose  of  them, 
I  assure  you,  for  we  have  thousands  of  applications  daily." 

"  Yes,  the  head  office  in  London,'*  chimed  in  Mr.  Pike,  "  is  almost,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  constant  siege,  so  anxious  are  people  to  join  this  won- 
derful undertaking/' 

"  But  our  system,"  continued  Ahercromhie,  smoothing  down  the  edge 
of  a  map  with  nis  large  red  hand,  "  differs  from  the  systems  usually  pur- 
sued. We  are  resolved  to  take  high  ground,  sir,  high  ground :  therefore, 
we  refuse  to  distribute  small  shares ;  we  would  rather  confine  ourselves  to 
a  limited  number  of  the  larger  capitalists.  Power  and  respectability,  sir, 
is  the  motto  of  our  company.  So  I  think  you  will  understand  our  motives 
in  the  present  canvass.  Our  list  of  subscribers  will  be  confined  to  one 
hundred  gentlemen,  who  will  advance  five  thousand  pounds  each,  a  half- 
a-million  being  the  expected  outlay." 

The  prospectuses,  maps,  and  charts,  were  all  opened,  and  a  most  dazzling 
and  tempting  prospect  indeed  was  held  out  by  the  Great  Consolidated 
Diamond  Company  of  Brazil,  and  Gold-Dust  Association  of  South  Africa* 
Even  the  pearl  fishery,  with  the  one  hundred  ships,  shrank  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  this  colossal  undertaking. 

We  must  pause  for  an  instant  to  survey  that  group.  There  sat  the 
stout  director,  with  the  mass  of  papers  now  spread  on  his  knees,  passing 
each  precious  document  from  time  to  time  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Somerset. 
All  his  ingenuity  and  pompous  eloquence  were  called  into  requisition  to 
resound  the  praises  of  tne  wondrous  scheme,  and  set  forth  the  picture  in 
the  most  alluring  colours.  Mr.  Pike  drew  his  small  body  close  up  to  the 
great  man's  elbow,  ingeniously  filling  any  pause  which  might  occur  by 
some  pithy  remark,  and  cleverly  expatiating  on  the  solidity  of  the  com- 
pany, organised  on  the  broad  principles  of  established  commercial  law. 
Mr.  Somerset,  to  us  the  most  important  personage,  was  gazing  silently 
but  eagerly  through  his  spectacles  on  the  large  printed  sheets.  Here,  his 
eye  ran  along  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  Andes,  some  of  the  hills  being 
painted  yellow,  and  termed  a gold-bearing  hills;''  there,  long  bright 
streaks  were  called  "  valleys  rich  with  diamonds."  On  the  African  coast, 
the  quantities  of  gold-dust  to  be  had  merely  for  the  trouble  of  taking 
away,  were  described  as  being  immense,  a  few  worthless  glass  beads  only 
being  required  to  induce  the  natives  to  bring  the  "dust"  down  to  the  shore 
in  waggon-loads. 

Mr.  Somerset  every  moment  grew  more  pale  and  more  excited ;  his 
hand  trembled ;  and  when  he  spoke  it  was  in  a  husky  and  almost  in- 
audible voice.  His  resolution  not  to  speculate  became  weaker  and  weaker; 
the  tempter-fiend  was  gaining  ground;  the  long-contested  battle  was 
nearly  decided. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  great  man  who  rode  in  his  own  car- 
riage, with  two  "  fellows"  in  the  rumble,  three  months  previously  kept  a 
cheesemonger's  shop  in  Bishopsgate-street.  He  had  but  followed  the 
example  of  many  others  in  a  similar  line  of  life,  men  with  clear  heads  and 
knavish  hearts,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  madness  which  pre- 
vailed, built  their  fortunes  upon  the  ruin  of  their  dupes.  Abercrombie, 
shutting  up  his  shop,  projected  with  some  friends  the  undertaking  above- 
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named ;  he  formed,  of  course,  one  of  the  hoard  of  directors,  and  received 
a  lion's  share  of  all  the  money  subscribed  by  the  credulous  people  who 
joined  them. . 

"  Now,  sir,  what  do  you  say?"  asked  Mr.  Abercrombie,  a  bland  smile 
en  his  face,  which  in  its  breadth  and  red  tint  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
one  of  liis  own  Cheshire  cheeses.  "  I  think,  by  this  time,  you  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  objects  we  have  in  view  are  of  high  national  importance. 
Unlike  some  other  concerns,  split  into  thousands  of  shares,  this  will  ren- 
der at  once  our.  one  hundred  gentlemen  subscribers  merchant-princes. 
The  five  thousand  pounds  of  each  will  be  certain  the  first  year  to  return 
in  dividends " 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  point,"  said  Mr.  Somerset.  "  What  may  the  profits 
be  estimated  at  ?" 

"  The  first  year,  I  say,  the  dividends  cannot  be  less  than  double  the 
outlay — that  is,  ten  thousand  pounds  a  share.  As  the  diamond-valleys, 
through  an  extension  of  the  works,  become  more  productive,  and  our 
commerce  with  the  Africans  steadily  increases,  the  wealth  that  must  be 
the  result  baffles  calculation.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  scruple  to 
affirm,  that  in  three,  or,  at  most,  four  years,  each  shareholder  will  have 
made  a  clear  profit  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds!'9 

A  profound  silence  for  a  few  minutes  ensued,  during  which  conflicting 
and  strong  emotions  continued  to  agitate  the  breast  of  Somerset.  At 
length  he  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Abercrombie,  far  be  it  from  me  to  raise  any  argument  against  the 
justness  of  your  views.  Indeed,  the  objects  of  your  company  seem  to 
me  as  honourably  commercial  as  their  scope  is  comprehensive.  At  the 
same  time  I  hesitate — that  is,  I— I  cannot  at  once  become  a  shareholder. 
I  must  reflect  a  little — make  a  little  further  investigation." 

M Quite  right,  Mr.  Somerset;  take  time.  You  can  write  to  the 
4  board'  in  London  by-and-bye ;  and  as  for  investigation,  we  court  it." 

"  But,"  suggested  Mr.  Pike,  rather  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  business,  "  suppose  the  shares,  in  the  mean  time,  should  be 
all  sold,  this  golden  opportunity  lost " 

"  I  must  investigate,"  repeated  Somerset,  firmly. 

"  By  all  means,"  rejoined  the  director. 

A  luminous  thought  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pike. 

"  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  but  listen.  In  these  stirring,  and 
glorious  times,  when  every  Englishman  possessing  a  small  capital  to  start 
with  is  raising  himself  to  a  magnate  of  the  land,  no  man  who  wishes  to 
advance  the  interests  of  his  country,  or  elevate  himself,  should  be  absent 
from  London.  The  information  which  Mr.  Somerset  tardily  gains  here 
in  a  month  concerning  the  public  companies,  if  he  were  now  in  London,  a 
single  day  would  put  him  in  possession  of.  Oh !  such  a  time,  such  an 
opportunity,  will  never  come  again !  London  is  the  seat  of  all  know- 
ledge, the  mart  of  all  wealth.  How  I  envy  those  who  now  have  'capital* 
there !  They  must  amass  large  fortunes,  even  if  they  use  no  exertions, 
and  are  not  desirous  of  doing  it." 

The  words  of  Pike  sank  into  the  heart  of  Somerset,  and,  though  the 
latter  made  no  direct  observation,  these  honeyed,  crafty  words  were  not 
soon  forgotten.  He  asked  a  few  more  questions,  ana  invited  them  to 
take  luncheon;  so  the  stout  London  director  and  the  little  lawyer  eat  cold 
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partridge,  and  sipped  Mr.  Somerset's  madeira.  Success  was  drunk  to  the 
"  Great  Consolidated  Diamond  Company  of  Brazil  and  Gold- Dust  Asso- 
ciation of  South  Africa."  Success,  also  (so  liberal  and  philanthropic 
were  the  two  friends),  was  wished  to  every  other  fair  undertaking, 
including  the  Pearl-fishery  Company,  the  Isthmuses-of-Sues-and-Pa- 
nama-Cutting  Company,  and  the  Bridge-of-Boats-from-Dover-to-Calais 
Association.  Then  they  parted.  The  great  director  was  going  to  make 
Tints  to  other  capitalists.  His  carriage,  with  his  "  fellows"  in  the 
rumble,  dashed  along  the  gravelled  terrace,  the  greys  prancing,  and  the 
postillion  cracking  his  whip,  while  Mr.  Somerset  returned  to  his  study 
to  meditate  and  to  dream. 


Chapter  XIX. 

THE  FIBST  STEP  DOWN  THE  HILL  OF  RUIN — FAREWELL  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

About  a  week  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  our  last  chapter.  The 
doors  of  the  old  oak  drawing-room,  already  described  in  our  pages,  were 
closed.  Mr.  Somerset  was  standing  near  a  panelled  recess,  motionless  as 
a  person  under  the  influence  of  a  spell.  One  foot  was  advanced,  his 
body  being  drawn  back,  as  if  he  half  retreated  from  some  object.  His 
hand  shaded  his  eyes,  but  the  lower  part  of  his  countenance,  being  visible, 
expressed  deep  emotion  and  pain. 

Before  him,  kneeling  on  the  floor,  and  clasping  his  right  hand  in  both 
her  own,  was  seen  his  wife.  Fifteen  years  younger  than  himself,  Isabella 
was  still  eminently  beautiful.  Her  figure,  though  full,  had  lost  none  of 
the  elasticity  of  early  youth.  Her  complexion  was  very  fair,  and  her 
harmonious  features  preserved  their  exquisite  outline,  their  general  ex- 
pression betokening  great  placidity  of  mind  and  warmth  of  heart.  Her  eyes 
were  now  raised  to  her  husband's  face  beseechingly,  and  brimming  with 
tears,  and  as  her  neck  in  that  attitude  swayed  backward,  her  hair, 
escaping  from  its  band,  fell  in  a  black  mass  over  her  shoulders.  Still  no 
wora  was  spoken  by  either,  looks  being  the  only  language  of  Isabella. 
But  Somerset  averted  his  face  gradually  more  and  more,  unable  to  with- 
stand the  pleading  of  those  beloved  and  eloquent  eyes. 

The  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  stealing  through  the  gold-fringed  damask 
curtains,  fell  upon  them.  The  very  air  seemed  glowing  and  soft,  until 
their  dress  and  their  features  assumed  that  deep,  rich,  peculiar  tint  which 
characterises  the  picture-groups  of  the  painter  Murillo. 

"  Isabella,"  said  Somerset,  at  length,  "  I  have  now  unbosomed  my- 
self. I  would  keep  no  secrets  from  you.  Let  perfect  confidence  ever 
exist  between  us." 

"  Thank  you  for  this,  thank  you,  my  dear  husband.  But  again  I  call 
upon  you  to  remember  your  promise." 

"  Do  not  distress  me ;  do  not  strive  any  longer  to  shake  my  resolves. 
I  have  considered  the  subject  long  and  anxiously ;  I  have  weighed  every 
circumstance.     My  determination  is  taken." 

"  Your  promise,"  repeated  Isabella.  "  Before  we  married,  conscious 
yourself  of  that  one  weakness  in  your  character — a  love  of  the  uncertainty 
and  excitement  of  play — you  vowed  never  to  take  up  a  card,  never  to 
enter  a  gaming-house." 
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"  I  admit  it ;  but  there  is  no  gaming  in  the  present  question.  The 
companies  I  intend  joining  have  for  their  object  fair,  legitimate  com- 
merce." 

"  I  am  told  differently ;  I  think  otherwise.  The  projected  schemes  axe 
full  of  hazard,  full  of  doubt.  Your  mind  will  be  constantly  in  a  state  of 
suspense,  and  for  ever  on  the  rack.  Our  peaceful  and  happy  days  will 
have  vanished,  and  in  their  stead " 

"  Wealth  will  be  ours ;  wealth,  Isabella,  of  which  you  can  form  no  com* 
ception.  Then,  after  toil  and  a  little  anxiety,  those  peaceful  and  happy 
times  will  come  again.  But  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  actu- 
ated by  the  mere  love  of  money,  or  even  by  motives  of  ambition.  I  would 
do  good  to  my  fellow-creatures,  more  good  than  hitherto  I  have  been  able 
to  effect :  I  would  build  another  church  in  this  extensive  parish,  erect  and 
endow  schools.  In  parliament,  I  would  do  all  in  my  humble  ability  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  suffering  classes,  and  extend  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  virtue." 

"  There  spoke  my  sanguine,  yet  my  generous-hearted  and  noble  hus- 
band !"  cried  Isabella,  smiling  through  her  tears.  Her  facile  natuw 
yielded;  her  quiet  and  loving  heart  could  oppose  Somerset  no  longer; 
springing  up,  she  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  Hugh !  Hugh  2  forgive  me  for  what  I  have  urged  upon  you — lor  all 
I  have  said.  You  know  I  have  only  your  welfare,  and  our  mutual  hap* 
paness,  at  heart  Perhaps  I  view  things  with  the  timidity  of  a  woman; 
man  is  the  best  judge  of  business-transactions,  and  to  understand  and 
manage  them  nature  has  fitted  his  powers.  I  oppose  your  wishes  and 
combat  your  opinions  no  longer;  and  since  you  say  these  speculations 
cannot  be  termed  gambling,  my  ardent  prayer  is  that  success  may  attend 
you." 

The  bosom  of  Somerset  was  relieved  of  its  load,  and  his  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  were  unbounded  in  having  won  his  wife's  acquiescence  with  his 
views.  So  the  matter  was  decided.  Mr.  Pike's  suggestions  had  not  been 
lost  upon  the  country  squire,  as  he  intended  to  start  immediately  for 
London.  There  he  should  be  in  the  very  field  of  action,  enabled  to  watch 
the  progress  of  events,  and  take  all  proper  advantage  of  such  informatanp 
as  might  be  daily  gleaned  on  the  spot  Since,  too,  his  stay  in  the  metro- 
polis was  likely  to  be  a  protracted  one,  his  wife  and  daughter  would  ac- 
company him,  a  trustworthy  dependant,  his  butler,  being  left  in  charge  of 
the  family  mansion. 

The  morning  of  the  departure  is  come.  Merrily  the  sun  flashes  on  the 
diamond-paiied  windows  of  the  ancient  Elizabethan  pile.  The  gilt  vane 
on  the  clock-tower  glitters,  and  the  hand  on  the  dial  below  points  at 
seven.  The  shadows  lately  cast  by  the  trees  in  the  park  are  chased  away, 
like  dark  memories  flee  before  the  smiles  of  present  joy.  The  deer  toss 
their  antlered  heads  and  form  groups  in  the  sun  at  the  foot  of  the  green 
knolls,  or  bound  toward  the  dividing  streamlet  to  drink.  The  robber- 
breeze,  entering  the  garden,  is  rifling  the  awaking  flowers  of  their  first 
and  sweetest  breath ;  and  the  birds,  instead  of  deploring  the  theft,  are  all 
singing  in  joyous  chorus,  as  if  they  exulted  in  the  rich  prise  which  that 
breeze  is  bearing  away  on  his  heavily-laden  wings*  Nothing  in  nature 
seems  to  mourn,  although  the  possessors  of  the  beautiful  domain  around 
are  about  to  leave  it,  perhaps — for  ever. 
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One  fair  form  is  bounding  through  the  garden ;  she  goes  there  to  take 
a  last  look  of  the  flowers,  the  fountain,  and  t'le  grotto.  Change  and  ex- 
citement are  ever  welcome  to  the  young,  therefore  Hester  anticipates  with 
pleasure  her  visit  to  the  metropolis  and  the  busy  world.  Yet  the  haunts 
of  childhood  are  bound  to  her  heart  by  many  a  tie — ties  which  neither 
time,  nor  trials,  nor  sufferings,  shall  ever  entirely  dissolve. 

She  approaches  the  fountain  where  the  gold  and  silver  fish  are  sport- 
ing, revived  by  the  return  of  sunshine.  She  does  not  stoop  to  plunge  her 
arms  playfully  into  the  sparkling  waters  now,  but  stands  pensively  look- 
ing at  the  crowd  of  little  finny  inhabitants  who,  perceiving  her,  and  ex- 
pecting the  wonted  crumbs,  flock  to  the  surface  with  their  crimson 
gleaming  backs.  Hark!  to  the  note  of  the  canary,  as  from  his  suspended 
cage  within  the  grotto  he  welcomes  his  mistress.  She  will  not,  at  least, 
part  with  him,  and  he  is  destined  to  accompany  her  to  the  great  city. 
Go !  bird,  go !  nor  regret  the  sparry  home  thou  dost  leave,  for  thou  wih 
be  a  solace  to  thy  mistress  in  many  a  coming  weary  hour ;  and  while  she 
listens  to  thy  nlaintive  note,  the  tears  will  stand  still  upon  the  heavy  lids 
of  sorrow,  ana  dreams  of  home — that  which  was  once  her  home — will 
call  up  a  smile  on  her  faded  cheek. 

Hester  leans  against  the  pedestal  which  supports  the  statue  of  the 
wood-nymph.  Here  long  ago  Lewis  Banks  had  concealed  himself  when 
he  entered  the  garden  by  stealth.  Her  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  spot  where 
she  well  recollects  he  stood.  His  image  is  before  her ;  his  coarse  little 
jacket,  his  heavy  shoes,  his  fine  intellectual  face,  and  his  bold,  independent 
bearing,  all  are  present  to  the  gaze  of  her  ardent  imagination.  Her  arms 
are  listlessly  leant  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  pedestal ;  her  dress,  worn 
longer  now  and  more  closely  fitting,  displays  only  her  taper  feet,  and  one 
of  them,  during  that  abstraction  or  wandering  of  the  mind,  is  raised 
slowly  up  and  down. 

*•  &one — gone — *  said  Hester,  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper,  "  to  a 
distant  land,  they  Bay,  where  suns  are  hotter  than  they  are  here,  and  wars, 
which  he  delighted  to  read  of,  are  continually  raging.  But  why  caunot  I 
forget  him  ?  Is  this  bitter  regret,  this  constant  wish  to  hear  of  him,  to  be 
with  him  again,  is  this  what  is  termed — love?  I  cannot  tell,  and  it 
matters  little  what  it  may  be ;  I  only  know  that  I  dream  of  him,  hope  for 
inn,  pray  for  him,  and  that  nothing  in  the  world  will  ever  cause  me  to 
forget  what  is  past,  even  if  I  should  five  to  grow  old,  and  he  never 
return. 

Child  of  the  early-developed  passions  and  thoughtful  heart !  indulge 
thy  young  reverie,  for  those  tears  are  not  tears  of  anguish  which  steal 
silently  down  thy  cheek.  They  are  sad,  yet  the  outgushings  of  a  tremu- 
lous rapture.  Imagination  is  acutely  alive,  and  can  paint  for  thee  an 
ideal  paradise  yet  to  come.  Alas !  that  time  and  experience  should  draw 
their  clouds  over  the  beautiful  picture. 
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Chapter  XtVl. 

'A'>9V<d  *    H  odr. 

i  /  j  r 

.  Whsn  Mr.  JJuffingtoA  *gad;Messrs.  Sponge  and  Spraggon*s  account 
of  she  gk>riousP  run.  with  bfc  ^unds,.  as  garnished,  or  rather  dished,  by 
Miss  Lucy  Grime%?m  the  §w4llingfbrd  paper,  he  was  perfectly  horrified; 
words  cannot. describe  .the.  disgust  that  be  felt  It  came  upon  him  quite 
by  surprise,  for^e  expected  to  be  immortalised  in  some  paper  or  work 
of  general  cirw&tioo,  itx  w.hich  the  Lords  Loosefisk  Sir  Toms,  and  Sir 
Harrys  of  .former  days  anight  recognise  the  spirited  doings  of  their  early 
friend*  (  «■< 

He  wanted  the, (Superiority  of  his  establishment,  the  excellence  of  his 
horses,  ,th*  stoutness,  of  his  hounds,  and  the  polish  of  his  field,  proclaimed 
with  nerhaps  a  quiet  cut  at  the  roughness  of  the  Flat- Hat  gentry,  insteaa 
of  which  i  he  bad  a  mixed  medley  sort  x>f  a  mass,  whose  humdrum  mono- 
tony was  only  relieved  feyi  4be  absurdities  and  errors  with  which  it  was 
crammed.  At  first,  Mxy.  Puffiagtpn  could  not  make  out  what  it  meant, 
whether  it  was  a  boa*  fop.  the  purpose  of  turning  run- writing  into  ri.diT 
oule,  or  it  had  safljered  mutilation^  Xh$  hands  of  the,  printer.  Callings 
good  scent  aa  exquisite  perfume  looked  suspicious  of  a  hoax,  but  thee 
seasoQal  fox  for  seasoned  fox,  scorning,  to  cry,  for  .scoring  to  cry,,  bay 
fox  for  bag  fox,  grunting  for  bunting,,  rests  for  casts*and  other  absurdities, 
looked  more  like  accident  than  design.     . 

These  are  the  sort  of  errors  that  non-sporting  compositors  might  easijy 
make,  one  term  being  as  much  Kke  English  to  them  as  the  other,  .though 
amazingly  different  to  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  a  sportsman.  Indeed,  our  own 
usually  most  accurate  compositor  fell  into  a  similar  error,  by  making 
"  trashing  the  bounds"  into  "  thrashing  the  hounds ;*  a  very  probable. pro^ 
ceeding  in  his  eyes,  but  one  that  would  strike  a  sporting  reader  >ery 
forcibly.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  Me.  Puffington  was  thoroughly 
disgusted.  He  was  sick  of  hounds  and  horses,  and  Bragg,  and  hay  ajqu 
com,  and  kennels  and  meal,  and  saddles  and  bridles ;  anil  now,  this  ,m 
of  absurdity  seemed  to  cap  the  whole  thing.  He  was  iH-prepa*ec(  ^ 
such  a  shock*  The  exertion  of  successive  dinner-giving — above  all 
bachelor  dinner-gfying—^and  that  in  the  country,  where  men  sits  falk,  talk, 
talking,  and  sip,  sip,  sipping,  and  "  just  one  more  bottle-ing ;"  more,  we 
believe,  from-  want  of  something  else  to  do  than  from  any  natural  incjina-' 
tion  to  exceed;  the . exertion,  we  say,  of  two  such  parties  in  successipn 
had  completely  unstrung  pur  fottish  friend,  and  ill-prepared  his  nerves  for 
such  a  shock*  Being  a  great  man  for  his  little  comforts,  he  always 
breakfasted  in  his  dressing-room,  which  he  had  fitted  up  in  the  most 
luxurious  style,  and  where  he  always  had  his  newspapers  (most  carefully 
ironed  out)  laid  with  his  letters  against  he  came  in.  It  was  late  on  tip 
morning  following  pur  last  chapter,  ere  he  thought  he  had  got  ridjof .  as 
much  of  his  winey  head-ache  as  fitful  sleep  would  carry  off,  and  en- 
veloped himself!  Ja  a  blue  and  yellow-flowered  silk  dressing-gown,  and 
Turkish  slippers.,  ■  He  looked  at  his  letters,  and,  knowing  their  outside*, 
led  them  for  future  perusal ;  and  sousing  himself  into  the  depths  of  a 
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many-cushioned  easy  chair,  proceeded  to 'spell  his  Morning  Post — 
TattersaU's  advertisements — "  Grosjean's  Paletots" — "  Exhibition  of  In- 
dustry "— « Mr.  Albert  Smith"— "Coals,  best  Stewart,  Hetton's,  or 
LambtonV — "  Police  intelligence9 — and  such  other  light  reading  as  does 
not  require  any  great  effort  to  connect  or  comprehend. 

Then  came  his  breakfast,  for. which  he*  had  .very  little  appetite,  though 
he  relished  his  coffee,  and:  also  an  anchovy.  "While  daudling  over  these, 
he  heard  sundry  wheels  grinding  about  'below  the  'window,  and  the 
humping  and  thumping  of  boxes,  indicative  of- "goings  away,"  for  which 
he  couldn't  say  he  felt  sorry.  He  couldn't  even  be  at  the  trouble  of 
getting  up  and  going  to  the  window'  to  flee  who  the£*were  that  were 
going,  so  weary  and  head-achy  was  he.  •  tie  relied'  'and  lolled  in  his 
chair,  now  taking  a  sip  of  his  <^ee,' now1*  bite  oflatiehtivy  toast,  now 
ooiisidkring  whether  it  would  be  prudent,  to  Venture  job  an  fcgg,  and  again 
having  recourse  to  the  Post  At  last,  having  exhausted  all  the  light  reading 
in  it,  scanned  through  the  list  of  hunting  app6intmehts,?he  took  up  the 
SwiUingford  paper  to  see  that  they  had  got  his  next  week's ,"  meets"  right 
in  it.  How  astonished  he  was  to  find  the  preceding  day's  run  staring  him 
in  the  face,  headed  "  Splendid  Run  with  Mr.  Puffington's  Hounds," 
in  the  imposing  type  here  displayed.  "  We)!,  that's  quick  work,  however," 
said  he,  casting  his  eyes  up  to. the  ceiling  in  astonishment,  and  thinking 
how  unlike  it  was  the  Swillingfbrd  papers;  which  were  generally  a  week 
or  ten  days  behindhand  with  irifanhatioti.  "  Splendid  ran  with  Mr. 
Puffington's  hounds,"  read  he  again,  wondering  who  had  done  it:— Bar* 
dolph,  the  innkeeper;  Allsop,  the-  cabinet-maker;  Tuggins,  the  doctor, 
were  all  out;  so  was  Weatherhog,  the  batcher.  Which  of  them  could  it 
be?  Grimes,  the  editor,  wasn't  there ;  indeed,  he  couldn't  ride,  and  the 
country  was  not  adapted  to  a  gig. 

'  He  then  began  to  read  it,  and  the  further  he  got  the  more  he  was 
disgusted.  At  last,  when  he  came  to  the  "  seasonal  fox,  which  some 
thought  was  a  bay  one,"  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds,  and  crumpling 
the  paper  up  in  a  heap  he  threw  it  from  him  in  disgust.  Just  then  in 
came  Plummey,  the  butler.  Plummey  saw  at  a  glance  what  had  hap* 
pened ;  for  Mr.  Bragg,  and  the  whips,  and  the  grooms,  and  the  helpers, 
and  tile  feeder — the  whole  hunting  establishment — were  up  in  arms  at  the 
burlesque,  and  vowing  vengeance  against  the  author  of  it  Mr.  Sprag- 
£on,  on  seeing  what  a  mess  had  been  made  of  his  labours,  availed  him- 
self of  the  offer 'of  a  seat  in  Captain  Guano's  dog-cart,  and  was  clear  of 
the"  premises ;  while  Mr.  Sponge  determined  to  profit  by  Spraggon's  ab- 
sence, and  lay  the  blame  on  him. 

"  Oh,  Plummey !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Puffington,  as  his  servant  entered, 
"  Pm  deuced  unwell— quite  knocked,  up,  in  short,19  clapping  his  hand  on 
his  forehead ;  adding,  "  I  shall  not  be  able  to  dine  down-stairs  to-day." 

"'Deed,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Plummey,  in  a  tone  of  commisseration — 
"  'deed,  sir ;  sorry  to  hear  that,  sir." 

"Are  they  all  gone?"  asked  Mr.  Puffington,  dropping  his  boiled 
gooseberry- looking  eyes  upon  the  fine-flowered  carpet. 

"  All  gone,  sir — all  gone,"  replied  Mr.  Plummey ;  "  all  except  Mr. 
Sponge. 

"  Oh !  he's  still  here,"  replied  Mr.  Puffington,  shuddering  with  dis- 
gust at  the  recollection  of  the  newspaper  run.  "  Is  he  going  to-day  ?" 
asked  he. 
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u  No,  sir — I  dare  say  not,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Plummey.  tt  His  man — bis 
groom — his — whatever  he  calls  hzm,  expects  they'll  be  staying  some 
time." 

M  The  deuce  /"  exclaimed  Mr.  Puffington,  whose  hospitality  was  greasier 
in  anticipation  than  in  reality. 

"  Shall  I  take  these  things  away  ?"  asked  Plummey,  after  a  pause. 
u  Couldn't  you  manage  to  get  mm  to  go?*  asked  Mr.  Puffington,  stil 
harping  on  his  remaining  guest. 

"  Don't  know,  sir.  I  could  try,  dr — believe  he's  bad  to  move,  sir," 
replied  Plummey,  with  a  grin. 

**  Is  he  really?"'  replied  Mr.  Puffington,  alarmed  lest  Sponge  should 
fasten  himself  upon  him  for  good. 

"They  say  so;"  replied  Mr.  Plummey,  "but  I  don't  speak  from  any 
personal  knowledge,  for  I  know  nothing  of  the  man." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Puffington,  amused  at  his  servant's  exdusrveness, 
"  I  wish  you  would  try  to  get  rid  of  him,  bow  him  out  chilly,  you  know, 
—say  I'm  unwell — very  unwell— ordered  to  keep  quiet — say  it  as  if  from 
jourself,  you  know — it  mnsn't  appear  as  if  it  came  from  me,  you  know/* 

"In  course  not,"  replied  Mr.  Plummey,  "in  course  not;"  adding, 
"I'll  do  my  best,  sir— 111  do  my  best."  So  saying,  he  took  up  t£e 
breakfast  things  and  made  his  exit 

Mr.  Sponge  having  regaled  himself  with  a  cigar  in  the  stables  soul 
shrubberies,  it  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Plummey  had  an  opportunity  of 
trying  his  diplomacy  upon  him,  it  being  contrary  to  Mr.  Piummey*B 
cStom  to  goU  rfaooEW  mf  one,  tai,  ptrlip,  going  rather  too 
far  to  send  a  footman  to  say  he  wanted  to  speak  to  mm.  At  last  he  saw 
him  come  lounging  along  the  terrace-walk,  looking  like  a  man  thoroughly 
disengaged,  and  timing  himself  properly,  encountered  him  in  the  entrance. 

"  JB eg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Plummey,  "  bat  the  cook,  sir,  wishes  to 
know,  sir,  if  you  dine  here  to-day,  sir?" 

*  Of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge,  "  where  would  yon  have  me  dinef 

"  Oh !  1  didn't  know,  sir — only  Mr.  Puffington,  sir,  is  Tery  poorly,  sir, 
and  I  thought  p'raps  you'd  be  dining  out." 

"Poorly  is  he?"  replied  Mr.  Sponge;  "sorry  to  hear  that — whatfi  ike 
matter  with  him?"  - 

"  Bad  bilious  attack,  I  think,"  replied  Plummey — very  subject  to  them, 
at  this  time  of  year  particklarly ;  was  laid  up,  at  least  confined  to  "Jus 
room,  three  weeks  last  year  of  a  similar  attack." 

"  Indeed T*  replied  Mr.  Sponge,  not  relishing  the  information.         * 

"  Then  I  must  say  you'll  dine  here  ?"  said  the  butler. 

44  Yes ;  I  must  have  my  dinner,  of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge:  **1*m 
not  ill,  you  know ;  no  occasion  to  make  a  great  spread  for  me,  you  know ; 
but  still  I  must  have  some  victuals,  yon  know."  ' 

u  Certainly,  sir,  certainly, *  replied  Mr.  Plummey. 

"I  couldn't  think  of  leaving  Mr.  Puffington  when  he's  poetry,*  «jb- 
served  Mr.  Sponge ;  half  to  himself  and  half  to  the  butler.  ' 

"  Oh,  master— that's  to  say,  Mr.  Puffington — always  does  best  when  left 
alone,0  observed  Mr.  Plummey:  "indeed  the  medical  men  recommend 
perfect  quiet  and  moderate  living  as  the  best  thing." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Plummey  withdrew,  and  presently  went  up-stiiiv  to 
report  progress,  or  rather  want  of  progress,  to  the  gentleman*  wtomfhe 
sometimes  condescended  to  call  "  master." 
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Mr.  Puffington  had  been  taking  another  spell  at  the  paper,  and  we 
need  hardly  say,  that  the  more  he  read  of  the  run  the  lew  be  liked  it. 

"Ah,  that's  Mr.  Sponge's  handiwork,"  observed  Plummey,  as  with  a 
enter  of  disgust  Mr.  Puffington  threw  the  paper  from  htm  as  Plnmmey 
entered  the  room. 

u  How  do  vou  know  ?"  asked  Mr.  Puffington. 

u  Sew  it,  sir — saw  it  in  die  letter-bag  going  to  the  Post*9 

**  Indeed  !*  replied  Mr.  Puffington. 

44  Mr.  Spraggon  and  he  did  it  after  they  came  in  from  hunting.** 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  replied  Mr.  Puffington,  in  disgust 

Mr.  Plununey  then  related  hew  unsuccessful  bad  been  his  attempts  te 
get  rid  of  the  now  most  unwelcome  guest  Mr.  Puffington  listened  with 
eftsentien,  determined  to  get  rid  of  him  somehow  or  otheir.  Plnmmey 
was  instructed  to  ply  Sponge  well  with  hints,  all  of  which,,  however,  Mr. 
Sponge  skilfully  parried.  So,  at  last,  Mr.  Puffington  scrawled  a  miser- 
aMy-looking  note,  explaining  how  ill  he  was,  and  how  he  regretted  being 
deprived  of  Mr.  Sponge's  agreeable  society,  but  hoping  that  it  would  suit 
Mr.  Sponge  to  return  as  soon  as  he  was  better  and  pay  the  remainder  of 
las  wait — a  psetty  intelligible  notiee  an  quit,  and  one  which  left  Mr. 
Spoage  «ather  at  a  loss  what  to  4*. 


Chapter  XLVII. 

WANTED — A  BICft  GOD-PAPA ! 

Mm.  8poras  did  not  like  the  aspect  of  affairs.  In  addition  to  having 
t»  spend  the  evening  by  himself,  the  cook  sent  him  a  most  moderate 
dinner^  smoked  soup,  second-hand  fish,  scraggy  cutlets,  and  sour  pudding. 
Mr.  Phimmey,  too,  seemed  to  have  put  all  the  two  preceding  days'  bottle- 
ends  together  for  him. 

Mr.  Sponge  did  not  like  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  all.  If  he  could  have 
satisfied  himself  that  his  host  would  not  be  better  in  a  day  or  two,  he 
would  have  thought  seriously  of  leaving;  but  as  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  think  that  he  would  not,  and,  moreover,  had  no  place  to  go  to, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Puffington's  note,  he 
would  have  made  an  effort  to  stay.  That,  however,  put  it  rather  out  of 
his  power,  especially  as  it  was  done  so  politely,  and  hinted  at  a  renewal 
of  tne  visit  Mr.  Sponge  spent  the  evening  in  cogitating  what  he  should 
do— thinking  what  sportsmen  had  held  out  the  band  of  good  fellowship, 
and  hinted  at  hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him.  Fyle,  Fossick, 
JUessomnose,  Capon,  Dribble,  Hook,  and  others,  were  all  run  through 
his  mind,  without  his  thinking  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  fix  a  volunteer 
visit  upon  any  of  them.  Many  people  he  knew  could  pen  oolite  excuses, 
who  yet  could  not  fait  them  off  at  the  moment,  especially  in  that  great 
arena  of  hospitality— the  hunting-field. 

"  When  one  door  shuts  another  opens,"  is  a  favourite  maxim  with 
those  werthj  and  most  independent  people,  domestic  servants,  and 
fortune  was  equally  favourable  to  our  friend,  Mr.  Sponge.  Though  he 
eeuld  sot  think  of  any  one  te  whom  he  could  volunteer  a  visit,  Dame 
""  provided  him  with  a  much  better  chance,  namely,  an  overture 
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from  a  party  who  wanted  him !  But  we  will  introdstee  his  new  host,  or 
rather  victim,  in  becoming  style. 

People  hunt  from  various  motives  come  for  the  love  of  the  thing — 
some  for  show-*-eome  for  fashion — some  for  health — some  for  appetites- 
some  for  conW*housing — some  to  say  they  have  hunted — some  because 
others  hunt. 

Mr*  Jogglebury  Crowdey  did  not  hunt  from  any  of  these  motives,  and 
it  would  puzzle  a  conjuror  to  make  out  why  he  hunted ;  indeed,  the 
members  of  the  dij&mat  hunts  he  natcomsed-^for  he  was  one  of  the  run- 
about, here  and  tWl^noj^sulismbkig  sort—were  long  in  finding  one. 
It  was  observed  thaiifee  generally  affected  countries  abounding  in  large 
woods,  such  aft  Streidiaway  Forest,  Heselbury  Chase,  and  Oakingto* 
{tanks,  into,  which  he  would  dive  with  the  greatest  avidity.  At  first 
people  thougbWfa  was  a  very  keen  hand,  anxious  to  see  a  fox  handsomely 
found,  if  hetfduld-noi  see  him  handsomely  finished,  against  which  latter 
luxury  his  figure  and  activity,  or  want  of  activity,  were  somewhat 
opposed. .  indeed,  when  we  say  that  he  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Woolpack,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  imagine  the  style  of 
Hffen  he  was:  longheaded,  short-necked,  large-girthed,  dumpling* 
legged,  little  fellow,  who,  like  most  fat  men,  made  himself  dangerous 
by  compressing  a  most  unreasonable  stomach  into  a  circumscribed 
coat,  each  particular  button  of  which  looked  as  if  it  was  ready 
to  burst  off,  and  knock  out  the  eye  of  any  one  who  might  have  the 
temerity  to  ride  alongside  of  him.  He  was  a  puny,  wheezy,  sententious 
little  fellow,  who  accompanied  his  parables  with  a  snort  into  a  finely- 
plaited  shirt-frill,  reaching  nearly  up  to  his  nose.  His  hunting-costume 
consisted  of  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  with  white  moleskin  breeches, 
much  cracked  and  darned  about  the  knees  and  other  parts,  as  nether 
garments  made  of  that  treacherous  stuff  are  often  observed  to  be.  His 
shapeless  tops,  made  regardless  of  the  refinements  of  "  right  and  left," 
dangled  at  his  horse's  sides  like  a  couple  of  stable-backets?  and  he  earned 
his  heavy,  iron  hammer-headed  whip  over  his  shoulder  like  a  flaiL  $ut 
we  are  drawing  his  portrait  instead  of  saying  why  he  hunted.  Well  then* 
being  a  great  patron  and  connoisseur  in  what  he  called  gibby  sticks,  he 
hunted  for  the  purpose  of  finding  them.  As  we  said  before,  her.  generally 
appeared  at  large  woodlands,  into  which  he  would  ride  with  the  hosoeds, 
plunging  through  the  stiffest  clay,  and  forcing  m>  way  through  the 
strongest  thickets,  making  observations  all  the  while  of  the  hands,  add- the 
hollies,  and  the  black  thorns,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say*  sometimes  &£/ the 
young  oaks  and  ashes,  that  he  thought  would  fashion  intacurious-htfcdled 
walking-sticks ;  and  these  he  would  return  for  at  a  futurejdayi,  getting 
them  with  as  large  clubs  as  possible,  which  he  would  cut  Into .  the  heads  of 
animals,  and  of  birds,  and  of  fishes,  and  of  men.  At  the  time  of  /which 
we  are  writing,  he  had  accumulated  a  vast  quantity;  the  garret  aV  the 
top  of  his  house  was  quite  full,'  so  were' most  of  die  closets^ {while-  the 
rafters  in  the  kitchen,,  and  cellars,  and  outhouses,  weue-osoird»d<with 
others  in  a  state  of  dishabille.  He  calculated  his  stock  aft  immense  nst oath* 
we  don't  know  how  {many,  thousand  povofd* }  and  ad  h^cuk-and  pnfifed, 
and  wheezed,  and /modelled,  with  a  volume  of  fiuffbn,  ioKthe  pictnn*  of 
some  eminent  man  before  him,  he  chuckled*  >and.  thtiughn  howl  wety  'he 
was  providing  for  JW^family.  He  had  been  at  it  b*  torigv<andiairfcufed  so 
stoutly,  that  Mrs.  Jogglebury  Crowdey,  if  not  quite?  convinced:  of) the 
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accuracy  of  his  calculations,  nevertheless  thought  it  well  to  encourage  his 
hunting  predilections,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  him  in  contact  with  great 
people;  and  men  he  could  not  otherwise  meet,  who,  she  thought,  might 
possibly  be  useful  to  their  children.  Accordingly  she  got  him  his  break*- 
Jast  betimes  on  hunting-mornings,  charged  his  pockets  with  well-curranted 
buns,  and  saw  to  the  mending  of  his  moleskins  when  he  came  home, 
after  any  of  those  casualties  that  -occur  a*  well  in  the  chase  as  in  gibby- 
stick  hunting. 

We  dare  say  it  has  occurred' to*  many  of-owr  readers,  that  a  stranger  is 
rather  a  marked  man  in  one  of  th»  regular  rural  ootutfffies,  and  that  it  is 
very  possible  Mr.  Sponge  might  excite  more  ouriodit^ih  Mr.  Jogglebury 
Ciowdey's  mind,  than  Mr.  Jogglebury  Crowdoy  tikrilft  tte  anind  of  Mr. 
Sponge.  In  truth,  Jogglebury  was  one  of  thosc'unspoAsinflnlike^leokhig 
beings,  ■  that  a  regular  fox-hunter  would  think  it  watte  offwdgls  to  inquire 
about,  and  if  Mr.  Sponge  saw  him,  he  did  notreeoUecbWrt^1  while,  on. 
the  other  hand,  Mr*  Jogglebury  Crowdey  went  !home«rn?V  full  of  our 
herow  Now  Mrs.  Jogglebury  Crowdey  was  a-  big,  busting,  managing 
woman,  with  a  large*  family  of  small  brats, 'ail  >4he  exact*  image  of  their 
father,  for  whom  {until  the  girls  were  oi&  enough*  &*  her  toindulge  in  the 
more  noble  pursuit  of  hiisband-huntmg)  she  exerted- her  whole  energies 
in  procuring  desirable  god-papas  and  mammas;  and  no. sootier  did  she 
hear  of  this  new  comer,  than  she  longed  to  appropriate  him  for  her 
youngest,  who  was  "un-Gorham  and  ExeterM"  for  want*  of  an  eligible 
god-papa.  •  '    -H  •       * 

A  god-mamma  had  been  obtained  in  the  person  of  old  Mrs.  Margery 
Munchington,  a  lady  possessed  of  considerable  personal  property — houses 
in  Fulwood's-rents,  Holborn,  the  most  fashionable  part  of  London,  as  she 
assured  her  country  friends ;  half  a  Hastings  smuggler^  and  some  shares 
in  the  Faddington  Canal.  < 

A  god-papa,  too,  had  been  got,  viz.,  one  Captain  Enoch  Bubble,  a  self* 
dabbed  ttnVtotr*,'  and  a  managing  director  of  several  most  affluent  and 
mi^rtani  joint-itodt  eodipeanies,  a  gentleman  who  occasionally  found  Mn 
Crowde/e  house  (Fuddingpot  Bower)  a  very  convenient  retreat  from  the 
tdi^of  office,  or  the  persecution  of  the  bailiffs, 

(IIWell^Mfs.  Crowdey  having  heard  aH  about  Mr.  Sponge— at  least;  all 
about  hwhoree,  his  dress,  his  looks,  and  so  on,  resolved  that  he  would  be 
the  very  man  for  a  god-papa. 

j'lrtjisg^tny  des*,"  said  she  to  her  spouse,  as  they  sat  at  tea;'  "it  would 
UvMl-to  look  after  him." 

- 1*  Wihatfor,  my  dear  ?"  asked  Jog,  who  wad  stating  a  stick,  with  a  half- 
finished  head  of  Lerd  Brougham  for  a  handty  out  k>f:  countenance. 
4   MWhat«  for,  Joggle?    Why,  can't  you  guess?* ' 
t  >M E<t,v  replied Joggle,  doggedly*      •    «   >      ..«..!■» 
i-i^Nol^ejacufated  his  spouse.   <"  Whjy  Jogglebury,'  you  certainly  are 
the  stupidest?  man  in  existence/'  •   '    * 

itj^No*  necessarily,"  replied' Joggle,  with  a  jerk  of  his  head  and  a  puff 
into  Ws>sswt*nift  that  set  it  all  in  a  flutter.  *  ! 

.t»*»Hpi  necessarily  F  rejoined  Mrs.  Jogglebury*  in  the  same  risinr  tone 
as  before^  •«  <«  Not  .necessarily !  but  I  say  necessarily^es*  necessarily,  sir. 
Db  you  bear  me*  Jfh  Jogglebnry  T 

oj  ftji jasafry>u>*'  replied liogglebwj,  scornfully,  wi«h  Mother  jerk,  and 
another  puff  into  the  frill.  !   •"*• 
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The  two  then  tat  silent  lor  some  minutes,  Jogglebury  still 
plating  the  progressing  head  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  recalling  the  eye 
and  features  that  some  twenty  years  before  had  nearly  withered  him  in  a 
Breach  of  promise  action,  "  Snnler  v.  Jogglebury,"  for  which  see  Barnwell 
and  Alderson's  Reports,  vol.  lxx.,  p.  900. 

Mrs.  Jogglebury  having  an  object  in  view,  and  knowing  that,  though 
Jogglebury  might  lead,  he  would  not  drive,  availed  herself  of  the  hill  to 
trim  her  sail,  to  try  and  catch  him  on  the  other  tack. 

"Well,  Mr.  Jogglebury  Crowdey,"  said  she,  in  a  passive  tone  of 
regret,  "  I  certainly  thought,  however  indifferent  you  ought  be  to  me* 
(and  here  she  applied  her  handkerchief— rather  a  coarse  one— to  hereyes^ 
"  that  still  you  had. some  legavd  far  the  interests  of  your  (sob)  children  f 
and  here  the  waterfalls  of  her  beading  black  eyes  went  off  in  a  gush. 

"Well,  my 'dear,"  replied  Jogglebury,  softened,  "I'm  (puff)  sue 
I'm  (wheeze)  anxious  for  my  (puff)  children.  You  don't  s'peso  if  I 
wasn't  (puff),  I'd  (wheeze)  labour  as  I  (puff— wheeae)  do  to  leave  then 
{satins?" — alluding  to  his  •exertions  in  the  gibby-stick  line. 

"  Oh,  Jog,  I  dare  say  you're  very  good,  and  very  industrious,"  sobbed 
Mrs.  Jogglebury,  "but  I  sometimes  (sob)  think  that  you  might  apply 
your  (sob)  energies  to  a  better  (sob)  puspese." 

"  Indeed,  say  dear  (puff),  I  don't  see  that"  (wheeze),  aepfied  Jog- 
gfebury,  mildly. 

a  Why,  now,  if  you  were  to  toy  end  get  this  rich  Mr.  Sponge  lor  * 
,god-papa  for  Gustavus  James,"  continued  she,  drying  her  eyes  as  she 
eame to  the  point,  "thai,  I  should  say,  would  be  worthy  of  you." 

"But,  my  (puff)  dear,"  replied  Jogglebury,  "I  don't  know  Mr. 
(wheeze)  Sponge,  to  begin  with." 

u  That's  nothing/'  replied  Mrs.  Jogglebury ;  "  he's  a  stranger,  andyom 
should  call  upon  him." 

Mr.  Jogglebury  sat  silent,  still  staring  at  Lord  Brougham,  thinking 
how  he  pitched  into  him,  and  how  sick  he  was  when  the  jury,  without 
retiring  from  the  box,  gave  five  hundred  pounds  damages  against  hhn. 

"  He's  a  fox-hunter,  too,"  continued  hw  wife;  "  and  you  ought  to  be 
civil  to  him." 

"  Well,  but,  my  (puff)  dear,  he's  as  likely  to  (wheeze)  these  6% 
years  as  any  (puff,  wheeze)  man  I  ever  looked  at,"  replied  Joggle- 
bury. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  replied  Mrs.  Jogglebury ;  "  there's  no  saying  when  a 
fox-hunter  may  break  his  neck.  My  word  !  but  Mrs.  Slooutau  tells  me 
.  pretty  stories  of  Sloo's  doings  with  tie  harriers— jumping  over  iuzrdlas, 
and  everything  that  -comes  in  the  way,  and  galloping  along  the  stony 
lanes  as  if  the  wind  was  a  snail  com  pared  to  his  home.  I  tell  you.  Jog, 
you  should  call  on  this  gentleman " 

«  Weil,"  replied  Mr.  Jogglebury. 

"  And  ask  him  to  come  and  stay  here,"  continued  Mrs.  Jogglebury* 

"  Perhaps  he  mightn't  like  it"  (puff),  replied  Jogglebury.     u  I  don't 
.  know  that  we  could  (puff)  entertain  him  as  he  a  (wheeze)  accustomed  to 
be,"  added  he.  ...... 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  replied  Mrs.  Jogglebury;  "we  can  entertain  hhn 
well  enough.  You  always  say  fox-hunters  are  not  ceremonious*  I  lei 
you  what,  Jog,  you  don't  think  half  enough  of  yourself.   You  are  far  too 
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easily  set  aside.  My  word!  but  I  know  some  people  who  weald  give 
themselves  pretty  airs  if  their  husband  was  chairman  of  a  board  of 
guardians,  and  trustee  of  I  don't  know  how  many  turnpike-roads.  I  tell 
yon,  Jog,  you're  far  too  humble;  you  don't  think  half  enough  of  your- 
self." 

"  Well,  bat,  my  (puff)  dear,  you  don't  (puff)  consider  that  all  people 
ain't  (puff)  fond  of  (wheeze)  children,"  observed  Jogglebury,  after  a 
pause.  "Indeed,  I've  (puff)  observed  that  some  (wheeze)  don't  like 
them." 

u  Oh,  but  those  will  he  nasty  little  brats,  like  Mrs/ James  Wakenshaw's, 
or  Mrs.  Tom  Cheek's.  But  such  children  as  ours!'  such  charmers!  such 
defights !  there  isn't  a  man  in  the  county,  from  the  Lord- Lieutenant 
downwards,  who  wouldn't  be  proud — who  wouldn't  think  H  a  compaV 
neat— to  be  asked  to  be  god-papa  to  such  children.  I  tell  you  what,  Mr. 
Joggiebory  Crowdey,  it  would  be  far  better  to  get  them  rich  gftd-paaas 
and  mammas  than  to  leave  them  a  whole  house  foil  of  gibby •sticks." 

"  Well,  but,  "my  (puff)  dear,  the  (wheeae)  gibby-sticks  wUl  prove  Tar/ 
(wheeze J  hereafter,  replied  Jogglebury,  bridling  up  at  the  imputa- 
tion on  Bis  hobby. 

M I  hope  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Jogglebury,  in  a  tone  of  incredulity. 

"Well,  but,  my  (puff)  dear,  I  (Wheeae)  you  that  they  will  be- 
indeed  (puff),  I  may  (wheeze)  say  that  they  (puff)  are.  It  was  owry  the 
trfher  (puff)  day  that  (wheeze)  Patrick  O  Fog©  offered  me  iwe-ffnd- 
tweuty  (wheeze)  shillings  for  my  (puff)  blackthorn  Daniel  O'CcjumbV 
which  is  by  no  means  so  (puff)  good  as  the  (wheeze)  wild-cherry  one,  or, 
indeed  (puff),  as  the  yew-tree  one  that  I  (wheeze)  oat  of  Spankerley 
Park." 

"  Fd  have  taken  it  if  I'd  been  you,"  observed  Mrs.  Jogglebury. 

"  But  he's  (puff)  worth  far  more,"  retorted  Jogglebury,  angrily ; 
tf  why  (wheeze)  Lumpleg  offered  me  as  much  for  Dr.  Syntax." 

"  Well,  I'd  have  taken  it,  too,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Jogglebury. 

"  But  I  should  have  (wheeze)  spoilt  my  (puff)  set,"  replied  the  gibby- 
stick  man.  "S'pose  any  (wheeze)  body  was  to  (paff)  offer  me  five 
guineas  a  (puff)  piece  for  the  (puff)  pick  of  my  (puff)  collection — my  (puff) 
Wellingtons,  my  (wheeze)  Napoleons,  my  (puff)  Byrons,  my  (wheeze) 
Walter  Scotts,  my  (puff)  Lord  Johns,  d'ye  think  I'd  take  it?" 

44 1  should  hope  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Jogglebury. 

"I  should  (puff)  do  no  such  thing,"  snorted  her  husband  into  his 
'*fti]l.  u  I  should  hope,"  continued  he,  speaking  slowly  and  solemnly,  "  that 
a  (puff)  wise  ministry  will  purchase  the  whole  (puff)  collection  for  a 
(wheeze)  grateful  nation,  when  the  (wheeze)"  something  "  is  no  more 
<(wheese)."  The  concluding  words  being  lost  in  the  emotion  of  the 
speaker  (as  the  reporters  say). 

"  Well,  but  will  you  go  and  calt  on  Mr.  Sponge,  dear?"  asked  Mrs. 
Jogglebury  Crowdey,  anxious  as  well  to  turn  the  subject  as  to  make  good 
nor  original  point* 

1  iC*  Well,  my  dear,  I've  no  objection,"  replied  Joggle,  wiping  a  tear  from 
the  corner  of  his  eye  with  his  coat-cuff. 

"That's  a  good  soul !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jogglebury, soothingly.  "Go 
te-tnorrew. 

u  Very  well,"  replied  her  now  complacent  spouse. 

M  And  ask  bsm  to  come  here,"  continued  she. 
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.  "  I  can't  (puff)  ask  hi**  to  (puff )  took?,'  my  dear  (wheeze),  until  ht> 
(puff-~wheeze)  returns  my  (puff)  call"  '  •* 

"  0  fiddle,"  replied  his  wife,  "  you  always  say  fox-hunters  never  stand 
upon  ceremony ;  why  should  yoeretatid  n{>on  any  withTihriP' 
i .  Mr.  Jogglebury  Was  f>6eeoy  and  sat  "silent:     l 

CHAPTfiBE  XLVln. 

Well  then,  as  we  said  before,  when,  one  door  shuts  another  opens,  *ot 
just  at  Mi*JkiJ£pa]^rf'*'d4o^  on  poor  Mr.  Sponge,  who  should 

cast  up  but  our  newly-inteadifeed  Wend,  Mr.  Jogglebury  Crowded 
^n:  Sponge  airy  lishtfaig'  isfsetorft  state*  in  the  spacious  elegantfy*fur- 
ninkwjj  d**wka;«rQpm,  studying  his  old  friend  Mogg,  calculating  wnat'le 
could. Tide^^tei  Spurnftoeet,  Leicestftr-dquare,  by  Short  ^gardens*  and 
adroas  WaiwdpOi  Bridge,,  to  jth*  Elephant  and  Castle  for,  when  the  grind- 
ing of  a  sehiofejoiK  the;  Kensmgton  gravelled  ring,  before  H&nby  House, 
attracted  nis  attention.  Looking  out  of  the  window,  he  saw  a  horse's 
head  in  a  faded-red  silk-fronted  dingy  bridle,  with  the  letters  "J.  C."  on 
the  winkoss ;  no*  J.CL  writhing  in  the' elegant  contortions  of  modem 
science,  but  "X  C"  in  the  good,  plain*'  matter-of-fact  characters  we  have 
depicted  above. 

"  That'll  be  the  doctor,''  said  Mr.  Sponge  to  himself,  as  he  resumed  his ' 
reading  end  calculations,  amidst  a  peal  of  the  door-bell,  well  calculated 
to  arouse 'the  whole  house.  "  He's  a  good un  to  ring!"  added  he,  looking1 
up  and  wondering  when  the  last  lingering  tinkle  would  cease. 

Before  the  fact  was  ascertained,  there  was  a  hurried  rush  of  feet  past 
the  drawing-room  door,  and  presently  the  entrance-door  opened  and  let 
in — a  rush  of  wind. 

"  Is  Mr.  Sponge,  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge,  at  home-?"  demanded  a  slow, 
pompous-speaking,  deep-toned  voice,  evidently  from  the  vehicle. 

"  Yez-ur!"  was  the  immediate  answer. 

"  Who  the  devil  can  that  be?"  exclaimed  Soapey,  slipping  the  Mogg 
into  his  jacket-pocket. 

..Then  there  was  a  creaking  of  springs  and  a  jingling  of  iron  step*,  and1 
presently  a  high-blowing,  heavy-stepping  body  was  heard  crossing1  the' 
entrance-hall,  while  an  out-stripping  footman  announced  Mr.  Jogglebury 
Crowdey,  leaving  the  owner  to  follow  his  name  at  his  leisure. 

.  Though  Mr.  Sponge  had  seen  Mr.  Jogglebury  Crowdey  in  the  hunt-' 
ing-field,  he  had  not  thought  it  worth  his  while  asking  who  he  was;  hot 
ou  this  occasion  he  was  £>  differently  got  up  to  what  he  was  when  in 
pursuit  of  gibby-stiekft,  and  withal  looked  so  different  without  his  great 
woolly  hat,  that  he,  Mr.  Sponge*  would  not  have  known  him.  Instead  of 
the  tight  dress  black  coat,  into  which  he  used  to  compress  his  circum- 
ference, Mrs.  Jogglebury  had  insisted  on  his  putting  on  his  new  black 
frock — a  very  long  frock,  fitting  very  like  a  sack,  with  the  well-filled 
pockets  bagging  behind,  like  a  poor  man's  dinner  wallet.  In  lieu  of  the 
shrunk  and  darned  white  moleskins,  receding  in  apparent  disgust  from 
the  dingy  tops,  he  had  got  his  nether  man  enveloped  in  a  pair  of  fine 
new  cinnamon-coloured  tweeds,  with  broad  blue  stripes  down  the  sides, 
and  shaped  out  oyer  the  foot 

Puff,  wheeze,  puff,  he  now  came  waddling  and  labouring  along,  hat  in 
hand,  hurrying  after  the  servant ;  puff,  wheeze,  puff,  and  he  found  him* 
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srif  in  the  ropm.  ."  Your  servant*  ^ir9M  aaid  he,  sticking  himself  oat 
behind,  and  addressing  Mr.  Sponge,  making  a,  ground  sweep  with  his 
wooUy  hat.  -,,.«,,," 

"  Yours"  said  $r.  Sponge  with  a, sii^iUr  boww 

"Fine  day4'  (puff — wheeze),  observed  IVfor..  Jogglebury,  blowing  into 
his  large  frill 

"  It  is,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge;  adding « WjOn/t  you  he  seated?" 

"  How's  Puffington  ?*'  gasped  our  visitor,  sousing  himself  upon  one  of 
the  rosewood  chairs  in  a  way  that  threaitfteb?  destruction  to  the  slender 
fabric.,  '  ,    .  .     i  *«  ov»\sd  fr  *  w  mi   .t  *  **       •  ?* 

bh"0h,  he's  mettyinioVffinfc  Jshoutt  W 
upjais  mind  that  he  was  addresaingithei&steftn   •  *  m   tun   ».-« 

n?,Pretfy  middlin' "  (puff),  repeated  JeggLebufy* hkrwinsjp«ts^his  ftiU  V 
"pretty  middlin  (  wheeze)?  4<Ia'pose  thAfrmesinsifcei^^rfpvff)  gum* 
boU     My  third  (wheeze)  girl,  Margaret  Henri«tit%-ha^<pd^gWt  onel"  - 

*<I>o  you  want  to  see  hha?"  asked 'Srispey,  eAsTna>|ia«te7/whioh 
seemjedi  to  indicate  that  his  friend'*  eonveraaaioo  hadkwssje^e^eriod,  or1 
full  stop,  ..Ik|      ■     '  -  ♦;    ■-»•*         •   •"• 

,/<  NVt  replied  Jogglebury,  uaoenoeniedlyi  n  No;  I'll  fotore  a  (puff) 
card  for  him  (wheeze),"  added  he,;ffumblgagira  his  wallet  behind  for  hie1 
eardrcase.  "  My  (puff)  object  is  to.  pay  roy-^wheeae)  respects  to  you**"* 
observed  he,  drawing  a  great  carved  Indian  case  from  hiS'wWceViisd^ 
puling  off  the  ton  with  a  noise  like  (ihe  drawing  of  a  cork.'  •  • 
^  jMuch  obliged  for  the  compliment,"  observed  Mr.Spbnge,  ar  JoggW^ 
bury  fumbled  and  brake  hia  nails  in  attempting  to  get  a  card  oat.-  *  01 
~"  Do  you  stay  Jong  in  this. part  of  the  world  V  asked  be,  as  afrlasthej 
succeeded,  and  commenced  tapping  the  corners  of  the  card  on  the  table. 

<f  I  xeajly  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge,  as  the  partieuhsfS'of  mV 
situation  dashed  across  his  mind.  Could  this  pudding-headed  lout  be1  J 
*  cjbap  Puffington. bad  got  to  come  and  sound  htm,  thought  he. 

Jogglebury  sat  afeuA  for  a  time,  examining  his  feet  attentively  as  if  to 
see  they  were  pairs,  and  scrutinising  the  bags  of  his  cmnamon^coloured 


'  I  was  going  to  say  (hem— cough — hem),"  at  length  observed  hey 
looking  u.p.;  ''  that's  to  say,  I  was  thinking  (hem— wheese— cough— hem), 
orl{f£ttygr  I  should. say*  Mrs.  Jogglebury  Crowdey  sent  me  to  say— I 
me^o^a  w)d"  continued  he,  stamping  one  of  bis  ponderous  feet  against 
the  floor  as  if  to  force  out  his  words,  "  Mrs.  Jogglebury  Crowdey  and  I ' 
wpujfi.be  gjad— happy,  that's  to  say  (hem)~if  you  would  arrange  (hem) 
tq^wheeze)  pay  us  a  visit  (hem)." 

',"  ftlost  happy,  I'm  sure  1"  exclaimed  Mri  Sponge, jumping  at  the  offer. 
".Before  you  go  (hem)/'  continued  our  visitor,  taking  up  the  sentence 
wfrer$  Sponge  had  interrupted  him;  "I  (hem)  live  about  nine  miles 
(hem)  from  here  (hem)." 

.;"  Af9  there  any  hounds  in  your  neighbourhood  ?"  asked  Mr.  Sponge. 

f,'40hj  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Jogglebury,  slowly  and  wheezily ;  "Mr.  Puffing- 
tOQipere  draws  up  to  Greatacre  Gorse  within  a  few  (puff— wheeze)  mites 
—say,  three  (pufQ-r-of  my  (wheese)  house ;  and  Sir  Harry  Scattercash 
(pdjf)  hunts,  all  the  (puff— wheese)  country  below,  right  away  down  to 
the., (puff— -wheeae)  sea." 

"  Well,  you're  a  devilish  good  fellow !"  exclaimed  'Sponge ;  "  and 
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I'll  tell  you  what,  as  I'm  rare  you  mean  what  you  say,  111  take  you  ai 
your  word  and  go  at  once ;  and  that'll  give  our  friend  here  time  to  come 
round." 

"  Oh,  but  (puff — wheeze — gasp)/'  started  Mr.  Joggtebury,  the  blood 
rushing  to  his  great  yellow,  whiskerless  cheeks,  "  Ira  not  quite  (gasp) 
sure  that  Mrs.  (gasp)  Jogglebury  (puff)Crowdey  would  be  (puff— wheen* 
— gasp)  prepared." 

"  Oh,  hang  preparation !"  interrupted  Mr.  Sponge.  Ill  take  yon  as 
yon  are.  Never  mind  me.  I  hate  being  made  company  of.  Just  treat 
me  like  one  of  yourselves ;  toad-in-the-hole,  beef-steaks  and  oyster-sauce* 
rabbits  and  onions— anything ;  nothing  comes  amiss  to  me.*' 

So  saying,  and  while  Jogglebury  sat  purple  and  unable  to  articulate, 
Mr.  Sponge  applied  his  hand  to  the  ivory  bell-knob,  and  sounded  an  im- 
posing peaL  Mr.  Jogglebury  sat  wondering  what  was  going  to  happen, 
and  thinking  what  a  wigging  he  would  get  from  Mrs.  J.  if  he  didn't 
manage  to  shake  off  his  friend.  Above  all,  he  recollected  that  they  had 
nothing  but  haddocks  and  hashed  mutton  for  dinner. 

"  Tell  Leather  I  want  him,"  said  Mr.  Sponge,  in  a  tone  of  authority, 
as  the  footman  answered  the  summons ;  then,  turning  to  his  guest,  as  the 
man  was  leaving  the  room,  he  antd,  "  Wont  you  take  something  after 
your  drive— cold  meat,  glass  of  sherry,  soda-water,  bottled  porter — any- 
thing in  that  line  ?" 

In  an  ordinary  way,  Jogglebury  would  have  said,  uif  you  please,*  at 
the  sound  of  the  words  u  cold  meat,"  for  he  was  a  dead  hand  at  luncheon ; 
but  the  fix  he  was  in  completely  took  away  his  appetite,  and  he  sat 
wheezing  and  thinking  whether  to  make  another  effort,  or  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  Leather. 

Presently  Leather  appeared,  jean-jacketed  and  gaitered,  smoothing  his 
hair  over  his  forehead,  after  the  manner  of  the  brotherhood. 

"  Leather,"  said  Mr.  Sponge,  in  the  same  tone  of  importance,  "  I'm 
going  to  this  gentleman's :"  for  as  yet  he  had  not  sufficiently  mastered  the 
name  to  be  able  to  venture  upon  it  in  the  owner's  presence.  "  Leather," 
said  he,  "  I'm  going  to  this  gentleman's,  and  I  want  you  to  bring  me  a 
horse  over  in  the  morning ;  or  stay,"  said  he,  interrupting  himself,  and, 
turning  to  Jogglebury,  he  exclaimed,  "I  dare  say  you  could  manage  to 
put  tne  up  a  couple  of  horses,  couldn't  you?  and  then  we  should  be  all 
eomfey  rumph,  and  jolly  together  yon  know." 

*  Ton  my  word,"  gasped  Jogglebury,  nearly  choked  by  the  proposal*; 
"  'pon  my  word,  I  can  hardly  (puff)  say,  I  hardly  (wheeze)  know,  but  if 
you'll  (puff — wheeze)  allow  me,  I'll  tell  you  what"  I'll  (puff — wheeze)  dos 
I'll  (puff— wheeze)  home,  and  (wheeze)  see  what  I  can  (puff)  do  both 
in  the  (puff— wheeze)  way  of  entertainment  for  (puff— wheeze)  man  as 
well  as  for  (puff — wheeze)  horse." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  my  dear  fellow  1"  exclaimed  Soapey,  seeing  the 
intended  dodge;  "thanh  you,  my  dear  fellow!"  repeated  he;  "but 
that's  giving  you  too  much  trouble— far  too  much  trouble ! — couldn't 
think  of  such  a  thing — no,  indeed,  I  couldn't.  JTU  tell  you  what  well 
do — I'll  tell  you  what  well  do.  Yon  shall  drive  me  over  in  that  shandry- 
dan-rattle-trap-thing  of  yours" — Soapey  looking  out  of  the  window,  as 
he  spoke,  at  the  queer-shaped,  jumped -together,  lack-lustre-looking 
vehicle,  with  a  turnover  seat  behind,  now  in  charge  of  a  pepper-and-salt 
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attired  youth,  with  a  shabby  hat,  looped  up  by  a  thin  stiver  cord  to  an 
atom  on  the  crown,  and  baggy  Berlin  gloves — "and  I'll  just  see  what 
there  is  in  the  way  of  stabliug;  and  if  I  think  it  will  do,  then  I'll  give  a 
boy  sixpence  or  a  shilling  to  come  over  to  Leather,  here,"  jerking  his 
head  towards  his  factotum ;  "  if  it  won't  do,  why  then—-" 

"  We  shall  want  three  stalls,  sir— recollect,  sir,"  interrupted  Leather, 
who  did  not  much  want  to  move  his  quarters. 

"  True,  I  forgot,"  replied  Sponge,  with  a  frown  at  his  servant's  offi- 
•iousness ;  "  however,  if  we  can  get  two  good  stalls  for  the  hunters,"  said 
ho*  "  we'll  manage  the  hack  somehow  or  other." 

M  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Leather,  in  a  tone  of  resignation,  knowing  how 
hopeless  it  was  arguing  with  his  master. 

"  I  really  think,"  gasped  Mr.  Jogglebury  Crowdey,  encouraged  by 
the  apparent  sympathy  of  the  servant  to  make  a  last  effort—"  I  really 
think, '  repeated  he,  as  the  hashed  mutton  and  haddocks  again  flashed 
across  his  maid,  "  that  my  (puff — wheeze)  plan  it  the  (puff)  best;  let 
me  (puff — wheeze)  home  and  see  how  ail  (puff— wheeze)  things  are, 
and  then  I'll  write  you  a  (puff — wheeae)  line,  or  send  a  (puff — wheese) 
servant  over." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge — "  oh,  no— that's  far  too  much  trouble. 
HI  just  go  over  with  you  now  and  reconnoitre." 

"  I'm  afraid  Mrs.  (puff— wheeze)  Crowdey  will  hardly  be  prepared 
for  (puff— wheeze)  visitors,"  ejaculated  our  friend,  recollecting  it  was 
washing-day,  and  that  Mary  Ann  would  be  wanted  in  the  laundry. 

" Don't  mention  it!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sponge;  "don't  mention  it.  I 
hate  to  be  made  company  of.  Just  give  me  what  you  have  yourselves— 
just  give  me  what  you  have  yourselves.  Where  two  can  dine,  three  can 
dine,  you  know." 

Mr.  Jogglebury  Crowdey  was  nonplussed. 

u  Well,  now,"  said  Mr.  Sponge,  turning  again  to  Leather;  "just  go 
up-stairs  and  help  me  to  pack  up  my  things;  and,  perhaps,  you'll  amuse 
yourself  with  the  paper — the  Post — or  I'll  lend  you  my  Mogg,"  conti- 
nued he,  offering  the  little  gilt-lettered,  purple-backed  volume  to  his 
unwilling  host. 

"  Thank'ee,"  replied  Mr.  Jogglebury,  who  waa  still  tapping  away  at 
the  card  which  he  had  now  worked  very  soft. 

Mr.  Sponge  then  left  him  with  the  volume  in  his  hand,  and  proceeded 
up-stairs  to  his  bed-room. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes,  the  vehicle  was  got  underway,  Mr.  Jog- 
glebury Crowdey  and  Mr.  Sponge  occupying  the  roomy  seats  in  front, 
and  Bartholomew  Badger,  the  before-mentioned  tiger,  and  Mr.  Sponge's 
portmanteau  and  carpet-bag,  being  iu  the  very  diminutive  turnover  seat 
behind.  The  carriage  was  follow  ed  by  the  straining  eyes  of  sundry  Johns 
and  Janes,  who  unanimously  agreed  that  Mr.  Sponge  was  the  shabbiest 
gent,  that  had  ever  been  at  Uuir  house.  Mr.  Leather  was,  therefore, 
roasted  in  the  servants'  hall,  it  being  the  rule  of  the  "  profession"  to  visit 
the  sins  of  the  masters  upon  the  servants. 

But  to  our  travellers. 

little  conversation  passed  between  our  friends  for  the  first  few  miles, 
fox,  in  addition  to  the  road  being  very  rough,  the  driving-seat  was  so  high, 
and  the  other  so  low,  that  Mr.  Jogglebury  Crowdey's  parables  broke 
against  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge's  hat-crown,  instead  of  dropping  into  his  ear; 
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besides  which,  the  unwilling  host's  mind  was  a  good  deal  occupied 
with  wishing  that  there  had  been  three  haddocks  instead  of  two,  and 
speculating  whether  Mrs.  Crowdey  would  be  more  pleased  at  the  success 
of  his  mission,  or  put  out  of  her  way  by  Mr.  Sponge's  unexpected  coming. 
Above  all,  he  had  marked  some  very  promising-looking  sticks — two 
blackthorns  and  a  holly — to  cut  on  his  way  home,  and  he  was  intent  on 
not  missing  them.  So  sudden  was  the  jerk  that  announced  his  coming  on 
the  first  one,  as  nearly  to  throw  the  old  family  horse  on  his  knees,  and 
almost  to  break  Mr.  Sponge's  nose  against  the  brass  edge  of  the  cocked- 
up  splash-board.  Ere  Mr.  Sponge  recovered  his  equilibrium,  the  whip 
was  in  the  case,  the  reins  dangling  about  the  old  screw's  heels,  and  Mr. 
Jogglebury  Crowdey  scrambling  up  a  steep  bank  to  where  a  very  thick 
boundary-hedge-looking  fence  shut  out  the  view  of  the  adjacent  country. 
Presently,  chop,  chop,  chop,  was  heard,  from  Mr.  Crowdey's  pocket  axe, 
with  a  tug — wheeze — puff  from  himself;  next  a  crack  and  crash  of  sepa- 
ration ;  and  then  the  purple-faced  Mr.  Crowdey  came  bearing  down  the 
bank  dragging  a  great  blackthorn  bush,  or  rather  tree,  after  him. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Sponge,  with  surprise. 

"  Got!  (wheeze — puff — wheeze),"  replied  Mr.  Crowdey,  pulling  up 
short,  and  mopping  his  perspiring  brow  with  a  great  claret-coloured 
Bandana  (the  old  snuffey  sort).  "  Got!  I've  (puff — wheeze)  got  what 
I  (wheeze)  think  will  (puff)  into  a  most  elaborate  and  (wheeze)  va- 
luable walking-stick.  This,  I  (puff)  think,"  continued  he,  eyeing  the 
great  ball  with  which  he  had  got  it  up,  "  will  (wheeze)  come  in  most 
valuably  (puff)  for  my  great  (puff — wheeze — gasp)  national  undertaking 
— the  (puff)  Rings  and  (wheeze)  Queens  of  Great  Britain  (gasp)." 

"  What  are  they  ?"  asked  Mr.  Sponge,  astonished  at  his  vehemence. 

"Oh!  (puff— wheeze — gasp)  haven't  you  heard?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Jogglebury,  taking  off  his  great  woolly  hat,  and  giving  his  lank,  dark 
hair,  slightly  streaked  with  grey,  a  sweep  round  his  low  forehead  with  the 
bandana.  "  Oh !  (puff— gasp)  haven't  you  heard  ?"  repeated  he,  getting: 
a  little  more  breath.  "  I'm  (wheeze)  undertaking  a  series  of  (gasp) 
gibby-sticks,  representing— (gasp) — immortalising,  I  may  say  (puff), 
all  the  (wheeze)  crowned  heads  of  England  (puff)." 

"  Indeed!"  replied  Mr.  Sponge. 

"  They'll  be  a  most  valuable  collection  (wheeze — puff),"  continued  Mr. 
Jogglebury,  still  eyeing  the  knob.  "  This,"  added  he,  "  shall  be  William 
the  Fourth."  He  then  commenced  lopping  and  docking  the  sides,  making 
Bartholomew  Badger  bury  them  in  a  sand-pit  hard  by,  observing,  in  a 
confidential  wheeze  to  Mr.  Sponge,  "that  he  had  been  once  county- 
courted  for  a  similar  trespass  before."  The  top  and  lop  being  at  length 
disposed  of,  Mr.  Crowdey,  grasping  the  club-end,  struck  the  other  forcibly 
against  the  ground,  exclaiming,  "  There! — there's  a  (puff)  stick!  Who 
knows  what  that  (puff — wheeze)  stick  may  be  worth  some  day  ?"  And 
he  began  to  think  whether  he  wouldn't  send  it  and  the  whole  collection 
up  to  the  great  Industrial  Exhibition  in  1851. 

With  mis  new  idea  in  his  mind,  he  bundled  into  his  carriage  and 
drove  on. 

Two  more  stoppages  marked  their  arrival  at  the  other  sticks,  which 
being  duly  captured  and  fastened  within  the  straps  of  the  carriage-apron, 
Mr.  Crowdey  drove  on  somewhat  more  at  ease  in  his  mind,  at  all  events 
somewhat  comforted  at  the  thoughts  of  having  increased  his  prospective 
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wealth.  He  did  not  become  talkative — indeed  that  was  not  his  forte, 
but  he  puffed  into  his  shirt*4rill,  and  made  a  few  observations,  which,  if 
they  did  not  possess  much  originality,  at  all  events  showed  that  he  was 
not  asleep* 

"  Those  are  draining-tiles,"  said  he,  after  having  stared  a  cart-load 
out  of  countenance.  Then  about  five  minutes  after  he  blew  again  and 
said,  "  I  don't  think  (puff)  that  (wheeze)  draining  without  (gasp) 
manuring  will  constitute  high  farming  (puff)." 

So  he  jolted  and  wheezed,  and  jerkea  ana  jagged,  the  old  quadruped's 
mouth,  occasionally  hissing  between  his  teeth,  and  stamping  against  the 
bottom  of  the  carriage,  when  other  persuasive  efforts  Fafiefl  to  induce  the 
old  animal  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  a  trot.  At  last'  the  ill-supported 
jog  died  out  into  a  walk,  and  Mr.  Crowdey,  complacent! jr  dropping  his 
hand  on  his  fat  knee,  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate.'  *"  , 

So  they  crawled  along  the  up-and-downy,  wavy  piece  of  road  oelow 
Poplarton  plantations,  Mr.  Jogglebury  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  the 
underwood  for  gibby  sticks.  After  passing  these,  they  commenced  the 
gradual  ascent  of  Koundington  Hill,  when  a  sudden  sweep  of  the  road 
brought  them  in  view  of  the  panorama  of  the  rich  Vale  of  Butterflower. 

"  There's  a  snug-looking  little  box,"  observed  Sponge,  as  he  at  length, 
espied  a  confused  jumble  of  gable-ends  and  chimney-pots,  rising  from 
among  a  clump  of  Scotch  firs  and  other  trees,  looking  less  like  a  farm- 
house than  anything  he  saw. 

"  That's  my  house  (puff) ;  that's  Fuddingpote  Bower  (wheeze),"  replied 
Crowdey,  slowly  and  pompously,  adding  an  "  e"  to  the  syllable,  to  make 
it  sound  better,  the  haddocks,  hashed  mutton,  and  all  the  horrors  of  im- 
promptu hospitality  rushing  upon  his  mind. 

Things  began  to  look  worse,  the  nearer  he  got  home.  He  didn't  care 
to  aggravate  the  old  animal  into  a  trot.  He  again  wondered  whether 
Mrs.  J.  would  be  pleased  at  the  success  of  his  mission,  or  angry  at  the 
unexpected  coming. 

u  Where  are  the  stables  ?"  asked  Sponge,  as  he  scanned  the  in-and-out 
irregularities  of  the  building. 

"  Stables  (wheeze),  stables  (puff),"  repeated  Crowdey,  thinking  of  his 
troubles — of  its  being  washing-day,  and  Mary  Ann,  or  Murray  Ann,  as 
he  called  her,  the  under-butler,  being  engaged;  of  Bartholomew  Badger 
having  the  horse  and  fe-a-ton  to  clean,  &c. — "  stables,"  repeated  he  for 
the  third  time ;  "  stables  are  at  the  back,  behind  in  fact;  you'll  see  a 
(puff)  vane — a  (wheeze)  fox,  on  the  (gasp)  top." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !"  replied  Mr.  Sponge,  brightening  up,  thinking  there 
would  be  old  hay  and  corn. 

They  now  came  to  a  half-Swiss,  half-Gothic,  little  cottage  of  a  lodge, 
and  the  old  horse  turned  instinctively  into  the  open  gate— a  white  one, 
with  pea-green  bands. 

"  Here's  Mrs*  Crow— Crow — Crowdey !"  gasped  Jogglebury,  convul- 


sively, as  a  large  woman,  in  flare-up  red  and  yellow-tartan  (the  stunner' 
tartan),  with  a  swarm  of  little  children,  similarly  attired,  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  an  angle  of  the  road,  the  old  hen  handling  a  great  alpaca  um- 
brella-looking parasol  in  the  true  stand-and-deliver  style. 

"  What's  kept  you  ?"  exclaimed  she,  in  a  shrill  tone,  as  the  vehicle  got 
within  ear-shot.     "  What's  kept  you?"  repeated  she,  in  a  sharper  key, 
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holding  her  parasol  across  the  road,  but  taking  no  notice  of  our  friend 
Sponge,  whom,  in  troth,  she  took  for  Edgebone,  the  batcher.  "  Oh !  you've 
been  after  your  gibby  sticks,  have  you?"  added  she,  as  her  spouse  drew 
the  vehicle  up  along-side  of  her,  ana  she  caught  the  contents  of  the  apron 
straps. 

"  My  dear,  (puff)"  gasped  her  husband,  "  I've  brought  Mr.  (wheeze) 
Sponge,"  said  he,  winking  his  right  eye,  and  jerking  his  head  over  his  left 
shoulder,  looking  very  frightened  all  the  time.  "  Mr.  (puff)  Sponge, 
Mrs.  (gasp)  Jogglebury  (wheeze)  Crowdey,"  continued  he,  motioning 
with  his  hand. 

Most  men,  we  imagine,  have  a  style  of  woman  that  they  consider  for- 
midable, and  Mrs,  Jogglebury  Crowdey  was  Mr.  Sponge's  style.  In- 
deed, she  was  an  alarming-looking  woman.  A  great  strapping,  gipsyfied 
wench,  with  jet-black  hair,  or  front,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  beady 
black  eyes  that  seemed  to  penetrate  the  very  inmost  larder  of  one's  heart. 
We  declare,  it  makes  us  quite  nervous  writing  about  her,  lest  she  should 
chance  to  see  what  we  say,  and  come  with  one  of  Jog's  gibbies  and  give 
us  an  uncommon  good  quilting — a  performance  that  her  formidable  arm 
eminently  qualifies  hex  for.  However,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  so  we  must 
just  go  on  and  trust  to  Mr.  Ainsworth  for  protection.  Mr.  Sponge  was 
"  struck  in  a  heap,"  as  he  said,  when  he  saw  her,  for  there  was  evidently 
none  of  Crowdey  s  soft-headed  pliability  about  her— in  fact  she  was  what 
he  called  a  very  knock-me-down  woman. 

However,  he  was  now  "  in"  for  it,  as  the  saying  is.  Finding  that 
this  unceremonious  lady  was  his  hostess,  he  made  her  one  of  his  best  bows, 
and  actually  offered  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  carriage  to  her.  This  she 
declined,  alleging  that  she  had  the  children  with  her — looking  round  on 
the  grinning,  gaping  group,  the  majority  of  them  with  their  mouths 
smeared  with  hutls'-eyes  and  lollipops.  Crowdey,  who  was  not  so  stupid 
as  he  looked,  was  nettled  at  Sponge's  attempting  to  fix  her  upon  him  at 
such  a  time,  and  immediately  retaliated  with  "  p'raps  (puff)  you'd  like  to 
(puff)  get  out  and  (wheeze)  walk." 

There  was  no  help  for  this,  and  Sponge  having  alighted,  Mr.  Crowdey 
said,  half  to  Mr.  Sponge  and  half  to  his  formidable  wife,  "  Then  (puff- 
wheeze)  I'll  just  (puff)  on  and  get  Mr.  (wheeze)  Sponge's  (puff)  room 
ready."  So  saying,  he  gave  the  old  nag  a  hearty  jerk  of  the  bit,  and  two 
or  three  longitudinal  cuts  with  the  knotty  pointed  whip,  and  jingled  away 
with  a  bevy  of  children  shouting,  hanging  on,  and  dragging  behind, 
amidst  exclamations  from  Mrs.  Crowdey,  of  "O  Anna  Maria!  Juliana 
Jane!  O  Frederick  James,  you  naughty  boy!  you'll  spoO  your  new 
shoes !  Archibald  John,  you'll  be  kilt !  you'll  be  run  over  to  a  certainty. 
O  Jogglebury,  you  inhuman  monster!"  continued  she,  running  and 
brandishing  her  alpaca  parasol,  "  you'll  run  over  your  children !  You 
care  nothing  about  them." 

"  My  (puff)  dear,"  replied  Jogglebury,  looking  coolly  over  his  shoulder, 
"  how  can  they  be  (wheeze)  run  over  behind  ?" 

So  saying,  Jogglebury  ground  away  at  his  best  pace. 
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ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  AND  PRACTICABILITY 

OP  FORMING  A  JUNCTION  BETWEEN 

THE  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS. 

IN   LETTERS   FROM  DR.  HAMILTON,  OF  PLYMOUTH,  TO  S.  BANISTER,  ESQ. 

Letter  L 

She  of  the  First  European  Settlement  in  1510— Acta,  or  Saint  Andrew,  and  New 
Caledonia — Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  Cupica — Evidence  of  Humboldt,  Captain 
Cochrane,  Lieutenant  Charles.  Friend,  B.N.,  the  Harbour-master  of  Mata- 
tombo,&c. 

When  your  letter  reached  me,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  requesting 
information  as  to  the  manuseript  account  of  some  portions  of  New 
Granada,  which  I  had  prepared  tor  publication  some  sixteen  years  since, 
chiefly  from  materials  furnished  by  my  kind  [friend,  Edward  Watts,  Esq., 
then  British  consul  at  Carthagena,  and  his  enterprising  son,  George, 
my  papers  were  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  I  shrunk  in  dismay 
from  the  herculean  task  of  searching  for  it  I  have  sine*,  however,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  stumble  upon  it,  although  other  avocations  have,  till 
the  present  moment,  prevented  me  from  complying  with  your  wishes. 

The  five  points  spoken  of  by  Humboldt,*  as  offering  the  greatest 
facilities  for  effecting  the  commuication  between  the  two  oceans,  are  those 
contained  in  the  subjoined  table,  where  they  are  arranged  in  parallel 
columns  according  to  their  position  with  respect  to  the  8 1st  meridian 
west  of  Greenwich,  commencing  with  the  most  northerly : — 


West  of  81  •. 

.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  between  the  sources 
of  the  Bio  Chimalapa,  and 
Bio  del  Passo,  a  tributary 
of  the  Bio  Huasacualco,  or 
Goazacoalcos 

!.  The  Isthmus  of  Nicara- 
gua, between  the  Port  of 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua 
and  the  Gulf  of  Papagayo, 
passing  near  the  Volcano 
of  Omotepec  in  the  Laguna 
de  Nicaragua,  that  of  Gra- 
nada on  its,  margin,  and 
those  of  Leon  and  Bom- 
bach  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific „ 


Between 


16°  &  18° 


7°&8° 


East  or  81°.  I   Between 

ll.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  8Q1 5* &9<>3* 
',  2.  The  Isthmus  of  Darien, 

or  Cupica,  from  the  Bay 

of  Cupica  to  the  Naf  pi,  or 
'     Napipi,  a  tributary  of  the 

Atrato,  between 

3.  The  Canal  of  Baspadura, 

connecting   the  Atrato, 

near  the  parallel  of  5°  30' 

N.  and  76°  SI'  W.,  with 

the  Bio  San  Juan  de 

Chood,  which  falls  into 

the  Pacific  between  the 

parallels  of. 


4<>58'&5o20' 


10*  &  12° 

In  considering,  as  you  desire,  the  relative  merits  of  these  five  points, 
I  shall  take  that  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  Cupica,  first  in  order;  not 
only  from  a  conviction  of  its  superior  advantages,  but  also  from  the 
important  historical  associations  connected  with  it,  and  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  the  subject  of  negotiation  between  that  extraordinary 
adventurer,  the  Baron  de  Thierry,')'  who  assumed  to  himself  the  question* 
able  dignity  of  King  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Republic  of  New  Granada, 

*  Pers.  Narr.,  vi.,  p.  241. 

f  Upon  referring  to  the  baron's  treaty  for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  territory 
by  the  Columbian  government,  I  find  I  have  been  in  error ;  the  baron's  treaty 
relating  nearly  to  the  same  line  which  Captain  Lloyd  afterwards  surveyed  be- 
tween.-the  Bio  Chagres  and  the  Bay.  A  copy  of  this  treaty  will  be  introduced 
whan  I  come  to  examine  that  line. 

2b2 
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as  recently  as  the  commencement  of  1835,  by  which  the  baron  proposed 
making  this  a  regular  line  of  communication,  by  monthly  packets,  between 
Europe  and  New  Zealand. 

Eighteenyears  had  elapsed  from  the  first  discovery  of  San  Salvador, 
one  of  the  Bahama  group,  by  the  adventurous  Columbus,*  before  Spain 
attempted  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Terra  Firma ;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  year  1510  that  Vasco  Nenez  de  Balboa  first  attempted  the 
establishment  of  a  colony,  somewhere  in  the  marshy  and  insalubrious 
district  which  constitutes  the  delta  embraced  within  the  mouths  of  the 
great  river  of  Choc6,  best  known  by  the  name  of  the  Atrato,  which  pours 
its  accumulated  waters  into  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien.  This  settlement,  which  was  named  by  its  founder  Santa  Maria 
el  Antigua,  being  found,  in  its  swampy  and  uncleared  condition,  little 
favourable  to  the  health  of  the  European  residents,  was  abandoned  by  its 
population  after  a  calamitous  trial  of  not  more  than  eight  years,  and  the 
settlement  transferred  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Panama ;  f  while 
not  a  vestige  remains  to  mark  the  spot  where  Balboa  first  pitched  his 
tents. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  two  centuries,  during  which  the  arms  of 
Spain  had  been  unable  to  subjugate  the  warlike  Indians,  who  claimed  the 
territory  as  their  ancient  and  rightful  inheritance,  nearly  the  same  spot 
was  selected  J  by  our  enlightened  and  enterprising  countryman,  Paterson, 
for  the  site  of  his  promising  colony,  New  Caledonia,  which — had  not  the 
blindness  of  commercial  jealousy,  and  the  total  ignorance  of  those 
fundamental  principles  which  form  the  surest  foundation  of  commercial 
prosperity,  blighted  it  in  the  bud — would  have  proved  itself,  in  the  course 
of  time,  one  of  the  brightest  and  the  richest  of  the  jewels  which  adorn 
the  British  crown. 

Of  this  bold,  but  unfortunate  undertaking,  Dalrymple,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  valuable  "  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  has  given 
an  interesting  and  instructive  account,  from  which,  as  it  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  every  reader,  I  shall  extract  such  particulars  as  are  requisite  for 
the  illustration  of  my  subject. 

Paterson,  as  Dalrymple  acquaints  us,  was  a  Scotch  clergyman,  who- 
made  his  profession  subservient  to  a  strong  desire  to  explore  distant 
regions,  and  visit  foreign  lands.  With  this  view,  he  visited  the  continent 
of  South  America,  in  the  capacity  of  a  missionary  for  the  civilisation  of 
the  Indians,  and  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  laudable  designs,  it  was  his  fortune  to  fall 
in  with  two  individuals,  of  considerable  celebrity  and  no  small  amount  of 
observation ;  these  were  Captain  Dampier  and  Mr.  Wafer,  both  of  whom 
afterwards  gave  to  the  world  the  result  of  their  experience,  the  one  in  an 
account  of  his  voyages,  and  the  other  of  his  travels  through  the  narrowest 
parts  of  that  ridge  of  partition  which  has  for  ages  prevented  the  waters 
of  the  tropical  Atlantic  from  mingling  with  those  of  the  Pacific  But 
the  greatest  amount  of  his  information  was  derived  from  the  buccaneers, 
whose  contraband  occupations  brought  them  practically  acquainted  with 
the  most  intricate  parts  of  the  country  interposed  between  die  two  seas. 
From  these  sources  Paterson  was  enabled  to  gather  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion, the  exactness  of  which  he  resolved  to  verify  by  personal  observation ; 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  he  ascertained  the  existence,  in  the  Isthmus 
ef  Darien,  of  a  tract  of  country,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific^ 
~"       •  October,  149a.  t  *•*>•  15 18.  j  a.d.  1699,.  , 
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of  which  the  Spaniards  never  had  been  able  to  obtain  possession,  and 
with  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  which  they  carried  on  perpetual  hostilities ; 
that  there  lay  a  chain  of  uninhabited  islands  along  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  coast,  clothed  with  perennial  forests,  and  possessing  great  natural 
strength,  the  seas  adjoining  which  abounded  in  turtle  and  the  sea-cow 
or  manatee. 

He  further  learned,  that  between  Porto  Bello  and  Carthagena,  at  the 
distance  of  about  fifty  leagues  from  each,  there  was  a  place  called  Acta, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Darien,  or  Atrato,  where  there  was  a 
natural  harbour,  sufficiently  spacious  to  admit  the  largest  fleet,  sheltered 
from  the  wind  by  a  number  of  islands,  which  broke  tne  force  of  the  sea, 
and  protected  from  the  assaults  of  enemies  by  a  promontory  which  com- 
manded the  entrance,  as  well  as  by  sunken  rocks  in  the  passage  itself; 
that  on  the  Pacific  side  of  this  tract  of  country,  there  were  other  harbours, 
equally  commodious  and  secure ;  while  an  elevated  ridge  traversed  the 
intermediate  space,  on  which  the  temperature  was  at  all  times  deliciously 
pool,  covered  with  forests  unencumbered  with  underwood,  and  affording 
a  free  passage  to  the  wind,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  moisture 
beneath  their  shade.  And  he  ascertained  also,  that  the  soil  of  this 
elevated  region  was  rich  and  productive,  yielding  spontaneously  tropical 
fruits,  plants,  and  roots,  in  the  greatest  profusion;  that  the  whole  of 
this  tract  was  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  roads,  by  which  a 
passage  might  be  effected  between  the  two  seas  within  the  compass  of  a 
day. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  information  collected  by  this  enterprising 
Scotchman  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations,  and  out  of  which  sprang 
the  idea  which  suggested  itself  to  his  active  mind,  of  rendering  this 
favoured  spot  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  native  land. 

He  was  well  aware  that  ships  going  free,  and  pursuing  a  course  nearly 
direct,  were  navigated  by  fewer  hands,  encountered  fewer  dangers,  and 
reached  their  port  of  destination  in  less  time  than  those  which  required  a 
greater  diversity  of  winds,  which  were  more  exposed  to  detention  by  calms, 
and  had  to  seek  their  port  by  a  more  tortuous  course.  Vessels  of  the  largest 
tonnage,  he  well  knew,  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  South  Sea,  navigated 
by  a  very  reduced  number  of  hands,  who  had  little  other  labour  to  perform 
than  adjusting  their  sails  in  a  proper  trim  to  suit  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
at  the  commencement  of  their  voyage,  and  taking  their  turn  at  the  helm 
to  keep  their  vessel  to  her  course.  He  likewise  knew,  that  vessels  bound 
to  Darien,  after  gaining  the  latitude  of  the  trade-winds,  glided  along  to 
their  destination  with  even  greater  ease  and  security  than  when  floating 
down  the  placid  stream  of  the  gentlest  river. 

By  taking,  therefore,  the  direction  of  Darien,  and  forming  a  ship-canal, 
or  other  line  of  communication,  between  it  and  such  a  point  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  as  would  allow  a  vessel  departing  from  it  to  clear  the  Punta 
Mariata,  at  the  extreme  south-western  extremity  of  the  deep  bay  of 
Panama,  the  voyage  to  India  must,  he  conceived,  not  only  be  abridged  of 
much  of  its  duration  by  the  accustomed  route,  but  be  disarmed  of  more 
than  a  moiety  of  its  hazards ;  while  the  whole  distance  being  accomplished 
within  one  hemisphere,  the  harassing  and  often  injurious  calms  which 
prevail  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equinoctial,  would  be  escaped. 

He  was  equally  aware  that  vessels,  on  their  return  from  India,  by  pro- 
ceeding as  far  north  as  the  40th  parallel,  fell  in  with  the  winds  invariably 
blowing  in  that  latitude  from  the  westward,  and,  by  availing  themselves 
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of  these  to  reach  the  coast  of  Mexico,  they  were  enabled  to  take  advantage 
of  the  land-winds  which  blow  with  almost  equal  regularity  from  north  to 
south,  propelling  them  with  a  flowing  sheet  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  whence,  by  trimming  their  sails  to  suit  the  direction  of  the  trade- 
winds,  a  slightly  oblique  course  would  conduct  them  back  to  the  point  of 
the  coast  of  Darien  from  which  they  originally  departed ;  after  which  the 
dangers  of  their  homeward  navigation  would  be  those  only  which  are  inci- 
dental to  every  homeward-bound  voyage  from  the  West  Indies. 

Such  were  the  considerations  which  influenced  Paterson  in  the  selection 
of  a  site  for  his  projected  colony,  the  success  of  which  would  have  con- 
ferred incalculable  advantages,  not  only  upon  the  land  of  his  nativity,  but 
upon  the  distant  shores  of  India  and  China,  and  have  broken  down  that 
iron  barrier  which  has  so  long  excluded  the  populous  empire  of  Japan  from 
the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilisation. 

But  the  mind  of  Paterson  we  may  well  imagine  to  have  been,  in  some 
degree,  likewise  influenced  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  some  parts  of  the 
isthmus,  and  the  expectation  of  meeting  it  in  still  greater  profusion,  from 
its  constituting  a  continuation  of  the  auriferous  and  platiniferons  soil  of 
the  Chocd. 

Amid,  however,  the  dazzling  temptations  of  all  these  brilliant  advantages, 
Paterson  never  once  lost  sight  of  the  claims  of  others,  in  the  eager  pursuit 
of  his  own  views.  Treading  in  the  worthy  steps  of  the  illustrious  founder 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  instead  of  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  the  Indians,  and  taking  by  brute  force  that  to  which  he  had  no  honest 
claim,  he  entered  into  a  negociation  with  them  for  the  purchase  of  the 
territory  required  for  his  colony,  upon  equitable  terms ;  and  having  thus 
obtained  an  unquestionable  right  to  the  soil,  named  his  acquisition 
New  Caledonia,  and  fixed  upon  the  ancient  Acta  as  the  site  of  his  first 
town,  to  which  he  gave  the  appellation  of  Saint  Andrew. 

This  town  was  situated  on  a  harbour,  inclosed  on  one  side  by  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land,  which  divided  it  from  the  sea ;  and  on  the  other,  by  a 
mountain,  which  rose,  as  was  estimated,  to  the  altitude  of  a  mile,  crowned 
with  a  signal-station,  commanding  a  rich  and  extensive  prospect,  where 
persons  were  constantly  stationed  to  keep  a  vigilant  look  out,  and  give 
prompt  notice  of  any  impending  danger.  The  settlement  was  further 
protected  by  a  fort,  mounting  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance.  Besides  attending' 
to  the  security  of  his  infant  colony  against  external  assault,  Paterson 
provided  for  its  commercial  prosperity,  with  the  far-seeing  eye  of  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  statesman ;  not  only  freeing  commerce  from  all  those 
unwise  obstructions  which  the  ignorance  of  our  forefathers  foolishly  intro- 
duced, but  liberating  the  mind  from  all  those  shackles  of  human  creeds, 
which,  borrowing  their  tenets  from  sources  at  variance  with  the  Scripture, 
exalt  sectarianism  above  Christianity.  Paterson  presented  the  rare  example 
of  a  clergyman  devoid  of  bigotry,  and  holding  out  the  right  hand  of 
Christian  fellowship  to  all  who  chose  to  enrol  themselves  in  his  colony, 
without  distinction  of  complexion,  country,  or  of  creed — recollecting  the 
important  truth  propounded  by  the  apostle,  that  "  of  one  blood  God  made 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

The  failure  of  this  attempt  to  divert  the  tide  of  commerce  with  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  from  the  long-established  routes 
hitherto  pursued,  to  the  central  isthmus  of  America,  arose  from  causes 
which  are  little  likely  to  recur  at  the  present  day,  and  none  from  any  real 
impracticability  in  the  scheme,  or  from  the  malaria  arising  from  the 
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swampy  aad  feverish  character  of  the  uncleared  and  undrained  locality. 
With  these  causes,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  here. 

The  tract  of  country  interposed  between  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  the 
lower  course  of  the  Atrato,  and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  Golfo 
deSan  Miguel  on  the  north,  to  Cabo  San  Francisco  Solano  on  the  south, 
embracing  a  space  of  somewhat  more  than  a  degree  and  a  half  of  latitude 
in  breadth,  and  exceeding  a  degree  of  longitude  in  length,  formed  part  of 
the  ancient  province  of  Biruquete,  so  named  from  an  Indian  chieftain  of 
the  name  of  Biru,  or  Biruquete,  who  possessed  the  territory  adjoining  the 
Golfo  de  San  Miguel,  and  was,  as  Herrera  informs  us,*  an  ally  of  the 
Spaniards,  on  whose  side  he  fought  in  the  year  1515.  The  lapse  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  however,  had  so  thoroughly  disgusted  the  Indians 
with  Spanish  oppression,  that  in  1699,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they 
were  the  active  and  untiring  foes  of  the  Spanish  crown ;  and  gladly  ceded 
a  portion  of  their  territory  to  Paterson,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  through 
him,  a  body  of  auxiliaries  to  aid  them  in  repelling  the  encroachments  of 
their  enemies. 

Near  the  village  of  Pablo,  about  5°  15'  S.  latitude,  and  76°  30'  W. 
longitude,  a  maritime  spur  of  the  Andes  diverges  to  the  west  from  the 
main  body,  from  which  it  is  partially  divided  by  the  valley  traversed 
by  the  waters  of  the  San  Juan  de  Cnoco,  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific, 
into  which  they  discharge  themselves  by  several  mouths  near  the  Punta 
Ckirambira,  which  is  insulated  by  them  about  20'  north  of  the  4th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  and  about  half-a-degree  west  of  the  77th  meridian. 

This  spur,  which  constitutes  the  western  side  of  the  deep  and  wooded 
▼alley  through  which  the  Atrato  pursues  its  northern  course  to  the  Gulf 
of  Darien,  taking  a  direction  slightly  inclined  to  the  westward  of  north, 
as  far  as  7°  12'  N.,  suddenly  subsides  into  merely  a  water-shed,  dividing 
die  waters  which  fall  into  die  Atrato  on  the  one  side  from  those  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Pacific  on  the  other.  After  an  interval  of 
about  a  degree  of  latitude,  the  ridge  re-appears  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Tuyra,  and  passing  along  the  head  of  the  Golfo  de  San  Miguel, 
inclines  more  and  more  to  the  west,  forming  the  lofty  ridge  of  partition 
which  traverses  the  northern  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

In  all  this  interval,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tuyra  on  the  north  to  the 
latitude  of  7°  12'  on  the  south,  there  is,  as  Humboldt  informs  us,f  nothing 
to  be  seen  resembling  a  chain  of  mountains,  or  even  a  sensible  ridge  of 
partition,  between  the  Bay  of  Cupica,  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Rio  Naipi,  or  Napipi,  a  tributary  of  the  Atrato,  into  which  it  falls  at 
a  distance,  according  to  him,  of  about  fifteen  leagues,  or  five-and-forty 
miles  above  its  mouth. 

A  century  later  J  than  the  calamitous  attempt  at  a  settlement  made  by 
the  ill-used  Patterson,  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  government  was 
called  to  the  advantages  which  this  district  possessed  for  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  opposite  coasts  of  America,  by  M.  Gogueneche,  a 
Biacayan  pilot,  who  had  traversed  it  from  the  Pacific  to  the  embareadere  of 
the  Naipi ;  and  persons  of  credibility,  who  had  accompanied  M. 
Gogueneche,  assured  Humboldt,  that  in  the  whole  of  that  alluvial  isthmus, 
which  they  traversed  in  ten  hours,  nothing  like  a  hill  presented  itself  to 


FouryeaTS  later,  Don  Ignacio  Pombo,  a  spirited  merchant  of  Carthagena, 
had  long  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  lamented  Mutis,  and  was 
*  Dec.  iL,  p.  8.  t  Pers.  Narr.  vi,  p.  249.  X  a.d„  1799. 
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himself  deeply  conversant  in  the  natural  history  and  statistics  of  that  part 
of  South  America,  in  a  letter  to  Humboldt,  of  the  date  of  February,  1803, 
acquaints  him,  that  the  distance  between  the  embarcadhre  of  the  Nalpi, 
and  the  Bay  of  Cupica  did  not  exceed  from  five  to  six  leagues,  of  a  perfect 
plain,  or,  as  he  expresses  himself,  " tereno  enteramente  llanos" 

Captain  Cochrane,  indeed,  who  traversed  this  district  between  the 
years  1822  and  1824,  gives  a  somewhat  different  account,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract  :•— 

"  During  the  night,  passed  the  river  Niapippi  [the  Naipi  of  Humboldt], 
which  is  badly  laid  down  in  the  best  charts,  being  at  least  180  miles  be- 
low Citara,  instead  of  close  to  it.  This  river  is  partly  navigable,  but  the 
navigation  is  dangerous,  and  unfitted  for  commerce;  and  as  for  forming  a 
canal  or  iron  railway,  it  is  impossible— at  least,  I  was  informed  so  by 
Major  Alvarez,  a  Columbian  officer,  who  crossed  over  to  Panama  by  that 
route.  He  said,  that  he  found  the  river  Niapippi  shallow,  rapid,  and 
rocky;  that  the  land-carriage  to  Tupica  [Cupica]  was  over  three  sets  of 
hills,  and  that  he  could  perceive  no  possibility  of  making  a  communication 
between  the  Niapippi  and  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and  from  all  the  information 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  I  conceive  that  Baron  Humboldt  [who  did  not 
visit  the  spot  himself]  must  have  been  misinformed  on  the  subject  of  this 
communication  with  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

The  learned  captain  then  proceeds  to  give,  in  what  he  is  pleased  to 
term  "  the  barons  own  words,"  an  account  of  what  Humboldt  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  said  on  the  subject  of  this  line  of  communication;  but  differ- 
ing so  materially  from  what  I  find  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Miss  Williams's 
translation  of  his  personal  narrative,  now  before  me,  that  I  must  conclude 
it  either  to  have  been  given  from  memory,  or  taken  from  some  other  of 
the  baron's  multitudinous  works,  to  which  I  have  not  at  present  the  means 
of  referring.  To  enable  you  to  form  your  own  opinion  of  their  re- 
spective merits,  I  shall  give,  in  an  appendix  to  these  letters,  a  transcript 
of  Humboldt's  statement,  as  given  in  his  Personal  Narrative,  and  of  the 
presumed  extract  given  by  Captain  Cochrane. 

But  let  us  here  pause  to  examine  the  relative  value  of  the  testimony  fur- 
nished by  both  these  authorities,  neither  of  whom  personally  visited  the  re- 
gion in  question,  and  whose  statements,  in  that  respect  therefore,  are  per- 
fectly upon  a  par.  Captain  Cochrane,  indeed,  has  the  advantage  of  having 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Napipi,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  Niapippi;  but  this  ad- 
vantage is  obliterated  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  passed  it  at  night, 
when  the  darkness  was  not  very  favourable  to  accuracy  of  observation,  and 
when  it  does  not  appear,  from  anything  I  can  collect  from  his  narrative) 
that  the  captain's  thoughts  were  not  far  away  from  the  spot,  in  the  flowery 
regions  of  dreams.  He  gives  as  an  authority  Major  Alvarez,  a  Columbian 
officer  resident,  I  believe,  at  Quibdo  or  Citara,  who  made,  it  appears,  a 
passage  to  Panama  by  this  route,  and  states  that  he  crossed  three  ridges 
of  hills  between  the  embarcadere  and  the  port  of  Cupica,  which  he  some- 
what dogmatically  pronounces  to  interpose  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  formation  of  a  line  of  communication  in  that  direction.  But  the 
major  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  the  subject  with  the  eye  of  an 
engineer;  he  neither  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  elevation  of  the  tills,  the 
abruptness  of  their  slope,  the  presence  or  absence  of  transversal  valleys,  or 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  soil  for  engineering  purposes;  nor  does 

*  For  this  extract  I  am  indebted  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Colonial  Magazine,"  who 
nppended  it  to  a  paper  of  mine,  of  the  date  of  June,  1848,  on  this  subject,  inserted 
•-  *we  "Colonial  Magazine"  for  July,  1848,  at  page  308. 
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he  state  the  distance  between  the  two  points,  or  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  pass  over  it.  The  major  may  have  been  a  very  good  officer,  and 
yet  a  very  careless  and  inaccurate  observer;  and  all  his  statements  call 
for  the  confirmation  of  other  evidence,  before  an  unqualified  assent  can  be 
accorded  to  them. 

Humboldt,  on  the  contrary,  makes  bis  statements  upon  the  authority, 
first,  of  a  Biscayan  pilot,  whose  professional  occupations  must  have 
habitually  sharpened  his  powers  of  observation,  who  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  government  to  a  subject  which 
he  had  not  duly  considered,  and  of  whose  details  he  was  not  fully 
master ;  secondly,  of  those  who  had  accompanied  him  across  the  isthmus, 
and  distinctly  stated  to  the  baron  the  number  of  hours  which  they  con- 
sumed in  making  the  passage ;  and,  thirdly,  Don  IgnacSo  Pombo,  a  man 
of  an  intellectual  mind  and  extensive  learning,  who  had  made  the  physical 
condition  of  his  native  land  the  peculiar  object  of  his  studies,  and  who 
brought  to  the  consideraton  of  the  question,  not  only  all  the  stores  of  his 
own  personal  knowledge,  but  all  the  subsidiary  information  of  his  friends 
resident  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot. 

"  Since  you  ascended  the  Rio  Magdalena  to  Santa-Fe  and  Quito,"  said 
he,  writing  to  Humboldt,*  in  the  month  of  February,  1803,  "I  have 
never  ceased  to  take  information  respecting  the  Isthmus  of  Cupica;"  and 
these  witnesses,  one  and  all,  concur  in  their  testimony  as  to  the  absence  of 
every  hill  or  other  impediment  to  the  facility  of  the  transit,  and  to  the 
alluvial  character  of  the  soil,  which  would  render  engineering  operations 
of  the  easiest  accomplishment,  whether  for  '  a  canal,  or  iron  railway,9 !' 
which  the  gallant  captain,  upon  the  authority  of  his  friend  the  Columbian 
major,  complacently  denounces  as  "impossible I" 

Were  this  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  I  possess  on  this  point,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  balance  of  credibility  would  incline  to  the  facts 
of  the  Prussian  baron,  rather  than  to  the  assertions  or  opinions  of  the 
Columbian  m&taire. 

But  my  proofs  are  far  from  being  exhausted,  and  those  which  I  have  in 
reserve  will,  I  imagine,  be  found  far  more  conclusive  than  even  the  testi- 
mony furnished  to  Humboldt,  or  the  conjectures  indulged  in  by  the 
captain. 

,  In  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Charles  Friend,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  with  an 
extract  from  which,  at  this  moment  before  me,  I  was  favoured  no  less 
than  sixteen  years  ago,  that  gentleman  writes: — 

"  With  respect  to  the  communication  by  the  Isthmus  of  Cupica,  there 
.are  no  great  difficulties  to  be  apprehended.  The  Bay  of  Cupica  is  a 
beautiful  one;  but  the  River  Cupica  has  a  bar,  and  is  shallow;  and,  if  I 
ttecollect  aright,  does  not  run  up  in  the  direction  of  the  Napipi,  which  is  in 
itself  shallow;  but  there  is  a  sufficient  fall  of  water  to  supply  a  canal, 
on  both  sides  the  sources  of  the  Napipi,  and  a  guebrada  (or  mountain- 
torrent)  running  into  the  Bay  of  Cupica.  I  think  we  did  not  estimate 
'the  distance  beyond  1200  yards,  but  neither  is  navigable.  From  this 
point  (?)  the  highest  ridge  was  not  very  high — perhaps  from  five  to  seven 
hundred  feet ;  and,  I  believe,  in  any  case  there  must  be  a  gap,  or  portage. 
Even  now,  the  road  might,  at  a  small  expense,  he  made  available  for 
commerce.  During  the  war  of  independence,  a  large  launch  was  carried 
across  to  the  Napipi,  and  astonished  the  natives  of  the  Atrato.  These 
remarks  are  merely  from  memory ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  can,  I  will  look  over 
MPers.  Nar.  vi.,  p.  25oi 
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my  papers  with  attention :  but  I  gave  many  of  them,  my  map  included, 
to  Captain  Lloyd,  who  ascertained  the  level  between  the  two  oceans.  He 
has  been  a  very  lucky  fellow.  The  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  consul  there  (MKjhregor),  one  of  whose 
daughters  he  married.  The  reading  of  his  paper  before  the  Royal 
Academy  brought  him  into  notice ;  and  Lord  Goderich  shortly  after  gave 
him  the  situation  of  surveyer  at  the  Isle  of  France,  with  a  salary  of  1500& 
per  annum.* 

Such  is  the  valuable  testimony  of  an  officer  who,  had  he  lived,  promised 
to  be  an  ornament  to  the  service  to  which  he  belonged,  but  whose  name 
the  hand  of  death  has  unhappily  erased  from  the  navy-list,  and  thus  effec- 
tually placed  beyond  my  reach  the  map  and  papers  to  which  he  promised 
to  refer.  His  testimony,  however,  resting  upon  personal  observation,  and 
not  upon  mere  hearsay,  while  it  fully  corroborates  the  information  col- 
lected by  Humboldt,  gives  a  most  direct  contradiction  to  the  opinion  so 
dogmatically  expressed  by  Captain  Cochrane  and  Major  Alvares,  as  to  the 
hopeless  impracticability  of  the  scheme. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  evidence  in  my  possession  of  the 
truth  of  what  the  illustrious  Humboldt  has  asserted  with  respect  to  the 
absence  of  mountains  in  the  district  under  consideration,  and  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  statements  given  to  the  world,  with  somewhat  more 
of  precipitation  than  of  judgment,  upon  the  questionable  authority  of 
the  Columbian  major.  But  the  length  to  which  this  letter  has  been  nn* 
avoidably  extended,  compels  me  to  confine  myself  to  the  testimony  of  one 
more  witness,  reserving  the  others  for  future  communications. 

ThiB  concluding  evidence  will  consist  of  an  extract  from  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Captain  James  Brun,  captain  of  the  port  at  Carthagena,  by  the 
harbour-master  at  Matuntuvo  (a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato, 
where  a  custom-house  has  been  established),  who  is  a  person  of  credit) 
and  has  travelled  over  the  whole  province  of  the  Choco : — | 

"  From  Matuntuvo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Quiparado  (Truando?), 
a  person  can  go  in  a  regular-sized  canoe  in  two  days;  and  in  a  large  one, 
laden  with  goods,  in  four  days.  Thence  he  can  reach  the  isthmus  in  eight 
days,  or  with  a  cargo,  in  twelve.  This  delay  does  not  arise  from  the 
length  of  the  river,  but  chiefly  from  the  dirt  and  obstructions  which  its 
present  neglected  condition  suffers  to  accumulate.  Another  obstacle, 
however,  presents  itself  near  the  middle  of  its  course,  in  the  shape  of  a 
rapid,}  which  obliges  the  traveller  to  land,  and  proceed  for  about  two  hours 
on  loot  to  the  upper  side  of  the  rapid,  where,  embarking  in  another  canoe, 
he  ascends  to  the  head  of  the  stream,  whence  he  can  traverse  the  isthmus 
on  foot  in  about  six  hours,  reaching  the  plain  of  Cuparachichi  (close  to 
which  is  the  Rio  Juradi)  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  where  there  is  a  fine 
harbour,  frequented  by  multitudes  of  vessels  that  go  there  for  cocoa-nuta. 
The  road  across  the  isthmus  is  very  good,  and  might,  with  little  trouble, 
be  converted  into  a  railway.  With  respect  to  the  resources  a  traveller 
may  require,  they  are  only  wanting  between  the  mouth  of  the  Quiparado 
and  the  rapid;  from  whence  to  Cuparachichi,  every  necessary  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  the  natives  are  friendly." 

•  Furnished  to  me  by  my  kind  friends,  Edward  Watts,  Esq.,  H.  B.  M.  Consul 
at  Pemambuco,  and  his  son,  George  Watts. 

!  Furnished  also  l*y  Mr.  Watts  and  his  sen. 
No  similar  obstacle  appears  to  exist  in  the  Napipi,  between  the  Tambo  ue 
Antado  and  its  confluence  with  the  Atrato. 
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Chapter  IX. 

CAPTAIN  MOBKEL  OF  THE  LUtON. 

The  burning  beams  of  the  tropical  sun  darted  down  on  the  white- 
crested  wave9  which  foamed  and  cast  aloft  their  feathery  spray,  as 
they  struck  against  the  stem  of  the  Dolphin's  gig,  as,  propelled  by 
four  good  rowers,  it  made  good  way  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest 
shore.  On  one  side  lay  the  city,  its  cupolas  and  domes  reflecting  the 
dazzling  sunlight.  The  shipping,  with  their  canvass  furled,  drying 
in  the  heat;  far  off  the  Sierra  extended  its  dark  brown  sides,  and  onwards 
rolled  the  deep  blue  waves  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  that  noble  river,  weH 
called  the  Silver  River.  Those  persons  who  have  not  visited  Monte  Video, 
cannot  have  an  adequate  idea  of  La  Plata's  grandeur ;  in  fact,  it  is  more 
an  arm  of  the  sea  than  a  river. 

The  vessel,  which  had  jailed  half-an-hour  before,  was  now  about  a  mile 
off  to  leeward,  spanking  along  under  her  square  sails  and  flying  jib.  She 
had  as  yet  hoisted  no  colours,  and  was  rapidly  making  out  for  sea.  She 
was  now  running  right  before  the  wind  with  all  her  sails  full,  when,  on  a 
sudden,  she  went  about,  and  stood  away  on  a  tack,  right  towards  us.  Of 
course,  she  was  a  long  way  off,  but  yet  we  could  note  how  beautifully  she 
went  about.  As  she  drew  nearer,  we  could  perceive  a  round  spot  of  red 
paint  on  the  foot  of  her  fore  topsail;  a  large  circle,  which  was  placed 
there  either  for  ornament  or  to  make  the  sail  draw  better. 

"  Give  way,  my  lads;  give  way.  I  wonder  what  the  deuce  is  bringing 
that  schooner  this  way,  down  upon  us,"  observed  Lamond. 

u  Well,  I  am  sure  1  cannot  say;  but  see,"  cried  Dick  O'Mahony,  "he 
is  hoisting  his  foresail  and  jib— how  gallantly  he  scuds  on  a  wind.  Halloa, 
boys!  here's  a  boat  pulling  from  the  frigate.  Look!  there  are  some 
prisoners  in  her  sternsheets.  By  all  that's  unlucky,  if  its  not  our  picaroon 
mend — the  near  fellow.  Look,  how  he  nods  to  us,  the  rascal !  quite  in 
a  familiar  way,  as  if  to  say,  '  Dick,  how's  the  wife  and  childer,  aroon?' " 

Sure  enough,  a  large  launch  was  making  towards  the  shore.  Half-a- 
dozen  soldiers, — rude,  savage-looking  fellows,  with  a  cigarro  in  mouth, 
and  a  musket  on  shoulder — kept  guard  over  the  prisoners,  who  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  excessively  at  their  ease.  Their  boat  was  pulling 
parallel  to  ours ;  and  astern  lay  the  frigate,  her  ports  open,  her  boats 
with  their  painters  fastened  to  the  guess-warp  booms,  the  coachwhip 
aloft  and  her  ensign  floating  proudly  over  her  tafferel.  Now  and  then 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswain's  mate  broke  the  silence  prevailing 
around.  Some  of  the  reefers  were  trying  who  would  be  first  in  a  race  up 
one  side  of  "her  rigging  and  down  the  other;  her  sails  were  drooping  in 
festoons  from  her  yards,  and  the  marine  pacing  up  and  down  his  broiling 
watch  j  an  awning  was  suspended  over  her  quarter-deck,  and  the  officers 
pacing  up  and  down  beneath-it.  But  all  this  time  the  strange  brig  was 
bowling  along  towards  us  on  her  tack,  coming  on  like  a  gigantic  sea-biraV 
with  its  ^now- white  wingB  outspread. 
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"  By  the  powers,  she'll  be  over  us,  if  she  don* t  look  out,"  said  Bill 
Derrick,  our  stroke  oar.  "  Brig,  ahoy !  ahoy !  Look  out,  ye  lubbers. 
Bad  luck  to  ye,  keep  your  helm  a-midships  for  a  moment" 

Down  came  the  brig,  so  close  as  almost  to  graze  our  stern ;  down  she 
came  on  the  other  boat,  which  was  pulling  parallel  to  our  course  towards 
the  shore.  The  frigate  was  now  fully  two  miles  off  astern,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  brig  was  luffed  up  into  the  wind's  eye,  and  a  hoarse  voice  sang 
out,  in  Spanish — 

"  Boat,  ahoy !    Heave  to,  and  come  on  board,  else  I  sink  you." 

This  threat,  enforced  by  the  running  out  of  a  long  gun  through  one  of 
the  brig's  ports,  at  once  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  with  a  muttered  curse 
the  soldiers  ascended  the  brig's  side,  their  captives  aiding  their  ascent  most 
joyously.  As  soon  as  they  had  all  got  on  deck,  the  boat  was  cast  off,  and 
down  came  the  brig  back  again  upon  us,  who,  stupified  with  astonish- 
ment, were  drifting  about,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  such  a  strange 
concatenation  of  events. 

"  Hilloal  dat  boat  dere,  heave  to  and  come  alongside!"  was  the  plea- 
sant order  now  addressed  to  us. 

"  I  say,  Paul,  here's  a  row ;  what  the  deuce  are  we  to  do  now,  eh  ?* 
inquired  O'Mahony,  busily  engaged  in  loading  his  gun,  while  his  face 
wore  what  he  would  himself  call  a  very  bothered  expression. 

u  What  the  deuce  are  you  going  to  do,  O'Mahony,  with  that  fowling- 
piece?"  cried  I. 

"  Just  to  pick  off  that  gruff-looking  swab  with  the  red  cap,  who  spoke 
to  us  so  sweetly,"  observed  Dick.     "  We'll  die  game,  boys." 

"Die!  fiddlestick,  Dick,"  cried  Burton;  "you  forget  the  long  gun 
yonder." 

Our  doubts  were  soon  ended  by  two  more  guns  being  presented  through 
the  ports  at  our  unfortunate  craft,  and  the  gentleman  alluded  to  so  com- 
plimentarily  by  Dick  O'Mahony,  now  assured  us  that  he  would  quickly 
allow  us  a  taste  of  their  contents.  So  throwing  all  thoughts  of  resist- 
ance or  escape  to  the  winds,  we  came  alongside,  and  in  three  minutes 
our  boat  was  hauled  upon  deck,  and  we  were  standing  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  brig  Liron,  among  a  set  of  the  most  cut-throat-looking 
rascals  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ;  our  arms  taken  from  us,  and  no  traces  of 
the  soldiers  to  be  seen. 

"  Captain  Morkel  wishes  to  see  you,"  said  the  gruff  red-capped  fellow, 
who  had  a  cutlass  slung  to  his  belt.  "This  is  the  way  to  nis  cabin," 
continued  he,  diving  down  a  dark  ladder.  "  Come  along — why  don't 
you  ?"  he  muttered,  with  a  grin  on  his  villainously  ill-favoured  counte- 
nance. 

"  Faith,  Paul,  we  are  in  for  it  now,  and  no  mistake ;  but  we  may  as 
well  die  below  as  on  deck,"  said  Dick  O'Mahony,  following  our  hand- 
some guide. 

"Captain  Morkel,  these  are  the  gentlemen  you  desired  me  to  over- 
haul," was  the  greeting  which  our  guide  bestowed  on  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  who  was  lounging  indolently  upon  a  sofa,  in  a  very  handsomely  fur- 
nished saloon,  and  smoking  a  long  Turkish  pipe. 

"  Ah,  messieurs,  I  demand  pardon  for  treating  you  so  unceremoniously, 
but  you  know  the  old  adage.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  release  you  in  an 
hour  or  so,  and  to  send  those  soldiers  also  with  you,"  said  he,  walking  up 
to  us ;  u  you  see  it  is  necessary  to  get  clean  off,  before  I  can  land  you 
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anywhere.  I  was  obliged  to  overhaul  jour  craft,  as  I  did  not  wish  the 
frigate  to  be  after  me  in  consequence  of  saving  some  of  my  men,  who, 
1  believe,  acted  badly  by  your  ship;  but  come  now,  —  here,  steward, 
4  una  botella  de  Xeres.'  " 

In  came  the  steward  with  glasses  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine, 
which  be  deposited  before  us  on  the  table,  first  drawing  the  corks  with 
an  antiquated  screw. 

"  Come  now,  gentlemen,  moisten  the  cobwebs  of  your  throats ;  here, 
fill  a  brimming  goblet,  and  now  to  the  girls  we  love. 

"  Faith,"  cried  Dick,  "  Captain  Morkel,  you  are  better  than  we 
expected ;  I  fancied  I  would  have  got  my  quietus  down  here,  and  no 
mistake." 

"  Ah,  messieurs,  you  are  not  the  first  men  in  this  world  who  have  been 
deceived;  although,  not  to  mince  the  matter,  a  trifle  of  a  privateer 
myself,  still  I  shed  no  blood  needlessly.  "  What  are  you  sneering  at, 
Manuel  ?"  said  he,  turning  towards  the  mate,  who  seemed  to  be  listening 
with  the  utmost  contempt  to  Morkel's  words. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  bass  voice,  which  sounded  like  a 
bull's  roar.  "  I  was  only  thinking  how  long  it  was  since  people  ceased 
making  others  walk  the  plank." 

u  Begone,  sirrah !"  cried  Morkel,  rising  to  his  feet,  and  grasping  a 
pistol-handle ;  but  Manuel  had  consulted  his  safety  by  flight,  and  Morkel, 
casting  the  weapon  on  the  table,  filled  another  bumper. 

I  turned  round  and  took  a  rapid  glance  at  the  saloon,  when  an 
object  arrested  my  attention.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  lovely  girl, 
and,  after  gazing  for  a  few  moments  curiously  at  it,  I  turned  and  found 
the  captain's  eye  sternly  fixed  upon  me.  I  certainly  felt  confused :  the 
fierce  glance,  however,  soon  subsided,  and,  in  a  courteous  tone  of  voice, 
he  begged  me  to  take  some  more  wine. 

"Come,  gentlemen,  drink;  these  are  the  flagons  which  make  the 
doctor  forget  his  medicines,  the  student  his  books,  and  the  sailor  his 
sweetheart*  Well,  if  you  won't  drink,  let  us  come  on  deck,  to  see  how 
matters  are  going  on,  ' 

So  saying,  he  threw  a  jacket  over  his  shoulders,  and  tossing  a 
light  velvet  cap  carelessly  on  one  side  of  his  fine  curly  head,  he  led 
the  way  up  the  companion-ladder.  One  thing  puzzled  me;  he  spoke 
English  perfectly,  and  yet  he  was  evidently  a  foreigner. 

M  Good  fellow  that,"  observed  Lamond ;  "  but  I  say,  Paul,  you  were 
as  dead  as  mutton  to-day,  only  for  something." 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean,  Lamond  r 

"  Only  this — but  that .  he  was  afraid  of  putting  a  bullet  through  the 
picture,  he  had  you  covered  with  the  pistol  as  neatly  as  ever  a  Tipperaxy 
gorsoon  aimed  at  an  agent;  but  you  know  I  would  have  smashed  him 
with  the  bottle  as  soon  as  he  fired.*' 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  O'Mahony — much  obliged  to  you  for  your  post' 
mortem  kindness :  but  here  we  are  on  deck." 

"  There's  a  ship  dead  to  windward,"  observed  Burton. 

"  By  the  piper,  if  that  ain't  the  frigate,"  cried  Dick.  "  Whoop,  my 
boys !  well  nave  some  fun  yet.  Stop,  by  the  powers !  look  at  Captain 
Morkel ;  he  is  gazing  ahead — can  it  be  ?— sure  enough,  there's  another 
craft  bearing  down  on  us,  right  on  our  lee-bow.' 

And  looking  in  the  required  direction,  I  could  discern  a  vessel  foam- 
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ing  along  on  a  tack  right  across  our  bows,  about  half  a  knot  ott,  on  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  our  stem  to  her  lee-side. 

"She's  a  brig  of  war,"  observed  the  captain  to  Manuel,  in  a  low 
voice, 

"  Ay,  and  if  we  re  taken  we'll  swing,**  was  the  other's  answer.  "  She 
is  the  French  brig  that  was  to  be  in,  in  three  or  four  days,  as  Tiburon 
told  us :  but  I  say,  Morkel,"  uttered  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "  how  much 
laudanum  did  you  put  in  the  wine  you  gave  those  English  dogs?" 

"  Hush ! — silence ! — he  is  listening."  And  they  moved  off  towards  the 
bows,  utterly  unconscious  that  any  of  their  victims  understood  the 
Spanish  language,  in  which  they  were  conversing. 

Fools  that  we  were  to  have  been  so  duped  by  them!  .  I  nodded  to 
.Lamond,  and  told  him  what  I  had.  heard. 

"  Are  you  certain,  Masterton  ?" 

"  As  I  am  here  this  moment." 

"Well,  then,  let  us  avoid  any  appearance  of  distrust.  And,  look! 
yonder  are  our  four  fellows.     I  say,  Derrick." 

The  seaman  came  aft,  looking  extremely  perplexed  and  confused. 

"  I  say,  Derrick,  did  your  men  taste  any  of  this  skipper's  grog?* 

"  Bedad,  we  did,  Mr.  Lamond,  and  signs  by  which  I  reel  bothered  like; 
but  there's  a  French  man-of-war  brig  ahead  that  will  be  down  on  us  like 
winkin'.  See,  sir,  yon  chap  is  clearing  the  decks  for  a  fight.  I  guess 
they  have  loaded  their  guns  this  half-hour  back." 

"  Hark  you,  Derrick,  tell  your  men  to  keep  quiet  and  ready-  Hist 
grog  you  all  took  was  laudanumed;  and,  unless  you  wish  to  have  your 
throats  cut,  you  stand  ready,  and  watch  our  motions." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  responded  Derrick,  with  a  scratch  of  his  head.  u  Sure 
I  might  have  known  what  murdering  villains  these  Spaniards  were; 
but " 

"  Speak  lower.     Have  you  a  knife,  man?* 

"  All  of  us,  your  honour." 

"  Very  well,  then,  go  for'ard,  keep  quiet  and  steady,  and  watch  me." 

This  conversation  passed  in  such  a  low  tone  that  none  of  the  crew  who 
were  on  deck  heard  it,  as  Lamond  and  Derrick  leaned  over  the  weather 
bulwarks,  as  if  gazing  at  the  distant  shore,  upon  which  the  mighty 
waves  of  La  Plata  were  rolling  and  bursting,  sending  up  a  continued 
sheet  of  foam  towards  the  heavens.  The  wind  was  now  blowing  steadily 
from  out  the  river,  and  the  French  brig  once  more  was  coming  about  on 
another  tack,  which  would  bring  her  right  across  our  bows.  She  was 
under  courses,  topsails,  jibs,  and  spanker ;  and  we,  with  all  our  square- 
sails  aloft,  and  flying-jib  swelling  out,  were  making  fully  seven  knots  an 
hour  right  before  the  wind.  Far  off  astern  the  frigate  could  be  seen, 
under  royals  and  squaresails,  ploughing  along  her  course. 

"  Starboard  a  little,"  said  Sefior  Manuel  to  the  man  at  the  wheel 

But  at  this  moment  the  booming  sound  of  a  heavy  cannon  was  heard 
far  astern,  followed  rapidly  by  two  other  reports,  in  quick  succession;  and 
then  a  faint  sound  was  heard  away  to  head,  and,  looking  intently,  I  could 
perceive  a  rakish-looking  schooner  making  on  an  opposite  tack  to  that  of 
the  French  brig. 

"  Pipe  all  hands  on  deck,  Antonio,"  cried  Morkel,  in  a  loud,  fierce 
tone,  to  a  gigantic  black,  who,  from  the  silver  whistle  suspended  from  his 
neck,  I  recognised  as  boatswain. 
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{ Ay,  aenor ;  si,  si."  And  with  a  long  shrill  blast  the  whistle  rang 
out  its  call,  and  about  fifty  sailors  came  tumbling  up  the  hatchway,  men 
of  all  nations  they  seemed  to  be — Dutch  and  Spaniards,  Malays  and 
Greeks,  and  half  a  dozen  Englishmen ;  and,  faith!  to  do  them  justice, 
they  were  as  nice  a  set  of  gentlemen  as  ever  used  a  hempen  neckcloth. 

Up  they  came,  laughing  and  swearing,  tumbling  and  rolling;  but  in  a 
moment  a  drum  was  beat  to  quarters,  a  chest  of  cutlasses  and  muskets 
was  brought  on  deck,  each  brawny  arm  was  displayed,  each  shirt-sleeve 
rolled  up,  and  in  ten  minutes  half  a  score  of  men  were  clustered  round 
each  of  the  six  guns,  which,  previously  concealed  below,  under  hatches, 
had  been  swung  up  on  deck — at  least  four  of  them  while  we  were 
below  in  Captain  Morkel's  cabin.  Meantime  the  Frenchman,  just  as 
he  crossed  our  bows,  fired  a  blank  shot,  and  up  ran  his  tricolor  to  the 
peak ;  and  at  the  same  moment  all  hands  were  ordered  to  lie  down  on  the 
deck  of  our  craft,  and  the  blue-white-blue  ensign  of  Buenos  Ayres  floated 
proudly  from  the  gaff  of  the  Linm. 


Chapter  X. 

THE     BE  8  CUE. 

Ckrtbs,  this  is  a  most  unromantic  age  of  ours ;  nothing  will  go  down 
now  but  science  and  steam-boats,  revolutions  and  electric  telegraphs): 
and  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  our  go-aheadism,  is  the  total  contempt 
evidenced  by  every  man  now-a-days  for  pirates.  Our  fathers,  honest 
men,  when  they  fitted  out  a  ship,  used  not  to  forget  a  piece  of  artillery 
or  two;  but  in  this  locomotive  age,  no  one  cares  for  such  things,  but 
Greek  polaccas  and  Austro-Itatians  from  the  Mediterranean.  Neverthe- 
less, good  reader,  there  are  as  many  pirates  now  as  ever  there  were]; 
and  although  we  may  laugh  at  the  idea,  still  I  can  assure  you  it  is  no 
laughing  matter,  when  you  are  chased  by  some  rakish  schooner,  with  a 
long  gun  midships,  and  ordered  to  "  lie  to,"  or  else 

However,  it  soon  appeared  that  it  was  not  Captain  Morkel's  intention 
at  all  to  keep  us  on  board,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  he  would  have  to  fight 
the  Frenchman,  before  he  could  run  off  clear;  and  if,  as  was  most  probable, 
the  frigate  was  in  chase  of  him,  he  knew  that  delay  would  be  death.  He 
accordingly  resolved  to  send  us  into  our  boat,  and  giving  us  oars  to  make 
us  pull  for  the  Frenchman  ;  and  with  this  intention,  holding  his  trumpet 
in  his  right  hand,  he  hastily  approached  us. 

"  I  have  come,  messieurs,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  distinct  tone  of  voice, 
mingled  with  the  sternness  of  a  man  who  knew  he  was  playing  a  danger- 
ous game— "  I  have  come  to  offer  to  you,  to  place  you  on  board  the  brig 
yonder,  surrendering  everything  belonging  to  you,  and  also  those  soldiers 
there ;  and  this,  mark  you,  on  condition  you  will  each  pledge  me  your 
word  of  honour,  that  you  will  not  speak  anything  of  my  craft,  good  or 
bad,  on  board  that  vessel/'  pointing  to  the  corvette,  from  which  a  voice 
was  now  heard,  singing  out— 

"  What  brig  is  that  ?" 

tt  The  Lit-on,"  was  the  answer  from  Morkel's  lips,  as  he  sprang  on  one 
of  the  guns.     "  Come,  gentlemen,  make  up  your  mind,  vite!  viteT 

"Done  !"  cried  O'Mahoney ;  "  I,  for  one,  will  pledge  my  feith  on  it" 
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"  And  I — and  1 1"— we  all  chorassed,  eager  to  be  rid  of  his  craft  at 
any  terms. 

"  Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  replied  Morkel.  "  And  now,  if  you  please, 
will  you  use  your  influence  in  persuading  your  men  to  swear  that  they 
will  not  give  any  information  either  to  the  Frenchman?" 

"Yes,  yes;"  and  after  some  grumbling,  Derrick  took  the  required 
oath,  and  the  others  followed  his  example.     Meantime  the  hailing  went  on* 

"Where  from?" 

"  Monte  Video." 

"  Sacre" !"  exclaimed  the  speaker.  "  Send  a  boat  on  board,  sir,  imm£- 
diatemente,  sacre!  dam,  coquin." 

4f  Yes ;  at  once,"  Morkel  roared ;  and  then,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Clear 
away  the  English  boat  there !" 

"  Si,  senor." 

"  Now,  are  you  all  ready,  sirs?  then  step  in  and  pull,  men." 

"  Bad  luck  to  you !"  cried  Derrick,  when  he  found  himself  in  the  boat, 
the  soldiers  standing  in  the  fore-sheets.  Now,  all  this  time  the  Liron 
had  merely  checked  her  way,  momentarily ;  and  at  the  precise  moment 
we  quitted  her  in  our  boat,  she  was  broadside  on  to  the  Frenchman's 
bows,  who  was  lying  hove  to  within  a  stone's  cast  of  her. 

"  Heave  to !"  cried  the  voice  from  the  brig-of-war — "  heave  to !" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  we  could  hear  Morkel  saying  ;  "  we  will  come  about  in  a 
minute  or  two." 

The  French  skipper,  thinking  all  was  right  when  he  saw  our  boat 
making  towards  him — for  we  had  great  difficulty  in  the  jabber  of  a  sea 
which  sometimes  half  filled  our  boat — never  heeded  the  Liron,  for  a  few 
minutes,  until  we  had,  after  great  work  and  imminent  danger,  reached 
his  side,  and  scrambled  upon  deck,  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder  let  down  to 
us  by  a  fellow  with  a  fine  pair  of  ear-rings  hanging  down  his  neck. 

By  the  time  we  had  mounted  on  deck,  and  ascended  the  break  of  the 
quarter-deck,  which  was  very  high  in  the  brig,  an  officer  advanced 
towards  us,  whom  we  suspected  to  be  the  captain,  from  his  epaulets  and 
speaking-trumpet,  and  accosted  us  in  the  French  language,  asking  "  who 
we  were  ?"  We  said  that  we  were  Englishmen,  belonging  to  a  ship  in 
the  harbour ;  and  that  we  were  bound  not  to  give  any  further  information* 

"  Sacre  !"  muttered  the  officer.  "  Je  ne  vous  entend  pas,  monsieur" 
(to  Lamond).  "  Vous  dites  que  vous  6tes  Anglais,  mais  quelle  est  la 
raison  que  vous  avez  6te*  dans  ce  vaisseau-Ia?" 

"  Sir/'  said  Lamond,  "  we  are  bound  on  honour  not  to  tell  you  any- 
thing ;  as  a  gentleman,  I  trust  you  will  not  press  us  further." 

"  Eh  bien,  messieurs — il  est  tres-£tonnant ;"  and  with  a  look  of  surprise 
mingled  with  hauteur,  he  said,  "  I  suppose,  then,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to 
examine  the  vessel  herself,"  and  so  saying,  he  glanced  at  her.  "  Mort 
de  ma  vie !  there  is  a  strange  way  of  putting  about !  Here  mes  garcons, 
clear  away  this  gun  ;  we'll  teach  him  respect  due  to  the  tricolor." 

While  the  sailors  were  running  out  the  piece,  we  all  gazed  at  the 
Liron.  She  was  fully  a  knot  off  to  leeward,  and,  under  a  cloud  of  sail, 
was  spanking  right  before  the  wind,  her  masts  bending  under  the  canvas, 
and  the  La  Plata  ensign  waving  from  the  gaff.  The  schooner,  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  being  in  the  distance,  was  now  running  close  hauled 
about  the  same  distance  on  her  starboard  bow.     She  had,  as  yet,  shown 
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no  colours.     The  frigate  was  bearing  down  on  us  fast  from  windward, 
the  breeze  filling  her  swelling  canvas  nobly. 

"  She  will  be  down  on  us  in  ten  minutes/'  observed  Burton,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  About  that  I  think,  Burton;  but  look  at  yon  fellow  how  he  stares 
through  the  sight  of  the  gun." 

"Now  for  it,  Dick,"  cried  I,  as  the  match  was  applied  to  the  touch- 
hole,  and  a  loud  report  succeeded.  We  all  held  our  breath  for  a  moment, 
watching  the  effect  of  the  discharge.  The  ball  went  ricocheting  along 
the  waves,  skipping  here  over  one  immense  roller,  and  anon  dashing 
up  a  cloud  of  foamy  spray. 

"  Missed,  by  all  that  s  glorious !"  the  missile  passed  close  under  the  Lirotfs 
stern,  and  sped  on  its  watery  course  far  away  beyond  her  port  side.  The 
latter  all  this  time  was  rapidly  increasing  her  distance  to  leeward;  and  by 
the  time  the  next  gun  was  fired  at  her,  directed  by  a  lieutenant  himself 
(for  I  could  observe  that  the  Frenchmen  were  horribly  annoyed  at  their 
shot  missing  its  destination  before  our  admiring  eyes),  she  was  fully  two 
knots  away,  sailing  like  a  witch  before  the  wind.  She  was  now  going 
almost  as  fast  as  a  steamer  would  go  in  rough  water.  The  second  shot 
failed  also,  owing,  I  must  confess,  to  the  way  the  brig- of- war  was  tossing 
on  the  long  surging  waves  of  La  Plata. 

"  We'll  overhaul  you  yet,"  said  the  captain.  "  Monsieur  Duhamel,"  to 
the  first  lieutenant,  "  we'll  get  the  ship  under  weigh." 

"  Oui,  monsieur ;"  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  ploughing  the  boiling 
waves  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  audacious  Liron,  which  dashed  away  gallantly 
before  us,  and  astern  came  the  frigate,  her  long  pennant  fluttering  from  her 
mast-head  and  rising  buoyantly  over  the  waves,  which  plashed  and  beat 
against  her  bows,  casting  up  the  wreathing  spray  round  her  figure-head. 
I  soon  became  convinced  that  La  Guepe  (the  French  brig- of- war  on 
board  of  which  we  now  were),  whatever  she  might  be  on  a  wind,  was  no 
great  things  with  the  breeze  right  aft.  She  had  great  beam  and  very 
taut  masts;  in  fact,  she  was,  in  hull,  at  least,  like  a  galliot.  She 
carried  twelve  guns,  of  which  only  two  were  of  large  calibre,  the  others 
being  small  pieces,  and  although  a  safe  boat,  still  her  chasing  the  Liron 
was  about  as  ridiculous  as  the  tortoise's  pursuit  after  a  hare ;  and  so  indeed 
the  captain  seemed  to  feel,  for  with  a  few  muttered  exclamations,  he  at  last 
ordered  the  brig  to  be  put  about,  and  we  were  again  tacking  up  the  river, 
leaving  the  Liron  to  pursue  her  course,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
soldiers,  I  could  see,  who  were  standing  forward.  Our  men  kept  by 
themselves,  eyeing  the  evolutions  of  the  French  sailors  with  ill-concealed 
disdain. 

"There  comes  the  frigate,"  shouted  Lamond,  as  she  swept  past  us. 
"  Hurrah  !  look  at  her  bunting,"  as  the  old  union  ran  up  to  her  peak. 

I  confess  I  love  the  British  ensign;  there  is  a  sort  of  honesty  about  it, 
it  makes  one  feel  proud  of  one's  country;  it  bears  back  to  the  mind  green 
Erin  with  its  warm-hearted  people,  Albion's  cottage  homes,  and  Scotia's 
Highland  scenes. 

"  By  all  that's  glorious,  Lamond,  look  at  Captain  Ramsay!" 

The  old  skipper  waved  his  hat  to  us,  and  a  boat  was  lowered  from 

the  davits,  while  the   French  officers  looked  on   astonished.     In  less 

than  an  hour  we  were  on  board  the  Dolphin  again,  tired  enough  with 

our  adventure,  after  having  expressed  our  sense  of  gratitude  to  the 
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officers,  both  of  the  frigate  and  the  brig;  the  latter,  as  we  ascertained 
at  luncheon  in  the  frigate,  being  as  jolly  a  set  of  fellows  as  ever  uncorked 
a  bottle. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  skipper,  as  we  sat  round  our  wine  after 
dinner,  on  the  evening  of  that  memorable  day,  "  I  think  you  must  have 
misunderstood  MorkePs  words,  about  the  laudanum." 

*•  Faith!"  cried  Dick  O'Mahony,  "  Paul,  you  must  revise  your  Spanish, 
and  not  give  people  such  a  horrible  fright  again  in  a  hurry.  I  don't 
think  I'll  recover  it  for  long  enough." 

"  Well,"  said  Morton,  "  he's  far  enough  off  by  this  time;  and,  I  think, 
as  you  are  all  safe  and  sound  to  the  fore,  I  vote  we  drain  a  bumper  to  a 
speedy  reformation  to  him." 

"Bravo!  Mr.  Morton,"  said  Captain  Ramsay;  "hip,  hip,  hurrah! 
This  saloon  is  very  hot,  boys.  Here,  steward,  we'll  have  some  coffee,  if 
you  please,  on  deck;  and,  hark  ye,  mind  you  serve  out  a  stiff  tumbler  to 
every  one  forward — passengers  and  alL" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

And  soon  the  poor  fellows  were  wishing  the  gentlemen  long  life, 
forward;  while  we  enjoyed  the  coffee,  and  luxuriated  in  the  delightful 
prospect  around.  There  lay  the  city  of  Monte  Video,  its  houses  shaded  by 
the  waving  palm-trees,  its  orange  groves,  its  cupolas  and  domes ;  while 
aloft  a  beautiful  blue  tropic  sky  extended,  and  in  the  cool  waves  the 
Dolphin  glided  past.  The  shadow  of  the  ship  was  reflected  in  the 
waters,  which  were  now  as  calm  and  unruffled  as  a  millpond. 

"  There  goes  the  sunset  gun  ,"  as  the  loud  report  came  booming  from 
the  frigate.  "  How  still  is  everything,  Paul!"  observed  Lamond;  "one 
scarcely  likes  to  speak,  lest  we  might  put  to  flight  this  glorious  scene." 

"Do  you  see  yonder  schooner,  which  came  in,  Lamond,  while  we 
were  on  board  the  frigate  ?" 

"  Yes;  what  of  her,  Paul?" 

"  Nothing ;  but  is  she  not  a  beautiful  model,  captain  ?" 

"  Her  shrouds  are  too  stiff  for  my  taste,  Mr.  Masterton;  otherwise  she's 
a  handsome  craft." 

"  She  sailed  well  on  a  wind,  anyhow,  to-day;  but,  hark,  they  are 
singing  on  board  her,  and  there  is  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar. " 

We  listened.  The  clear,  sweet  notes  of  a  female  voice  were  wafted  to 
us,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  a  guitar ;  the  words  were  Spanish.  We 
endeavoured  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  minstrel;  but  could  not.  Some 
half-dozen  hands,  dressed  with  calico  shirts  and  trousers,  and  a  sort  of  red 
cloth  caps,  were  standing  forward  in  her. 

It  was  pretty  late  when  we  retired  to  our  berths  that  night.  The  skipper 
had  remarked  that  he  would  not  wonder  if  we  experienced  some  wind 
before  long,  and  his  observation  proved  correct.  During  the  brief  twilight 
night  one  of  those  fearful  torbellinos,  which  swoop  down  from  the  land 
with  irresistible  fury,  struck  the  ship.  Fortunately  the  only  damage  we 
sustained  was  the  loss  of  our  fore-topmast,  which  was  cracked  right  across 
above  the  cap,  and  our  bowsprit  was  sprung ;  our  top-gallants  had  been 
housed  before  we  sought  our  rest,  and  our  upper  yards  sent  down.  I  was 
aroused  by  a  terrific  crash,  and  rushing  on  deck  found  that  the  topmast 
was  dangling  over  the  side,  and  the  vessel  with  her  gunwale  under  the 
water,  which  was  boiling  and  foaming  around.  We  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  laying  out  another  anchor;  and  well  it  was  we  did  so,  for  the 
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violence  of  the  blast  would  have  made  us  drag  our  single  anchor  like  a 
feather.  One  or  two  vessels  went  ashore  during  the  continuance  of  the  tor- 
bellino,  but  in  a  few  minutes  all  was  still  again.  We  cleared  the  wreck  and 
secured  the  floating  topmast  by  some  ropes  to  our  side,  taking  due  pre- 
caution that  it  should  not  strike  against  us,  and  then  had  leisure  to  look 
around  us.  The  vessels  near  us  appeared  to  have  lost  some  spars  ;  the 
schooner,  however,  from  which  we  had  heard  the  sweet  voice,  had  escaped 
-entirely,  except  having  dragged  nearer  to  us. 

"  Cruel  blast  that,  skipper,"  observed  Mr.  O'Mahoney,  who  had  made 
has  appearance  upon  deck  in  his  dressing-gown. 

"  Rather  sudden,  sir;  it  will  keep  us  longer  here  than  we  expected." 

**  No  one  hurt,  I  hope,  sir?"  said  Lamond. 

"  No  one,  thank  goodness;  but  would  you  believe,  that  after  such  a 
gust  we  could  have  so  glorious  a  sky  ?** 

The  heavens  wore  that  beautiful  tropical  colouring  peculiar  to  South 
America. 

**  Now,  boys,  HI  go  to  bed  again,"  said  Dick. 

"I'll  follow  your  example,  O'Mahoney,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  Mr. 
O^Mahoney's  nasal  organs  convinced  me  that  he  was  in  the  land  of  dreams. 
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The  Habitue  in  London—"  Les  ObUgeante8M — "  La  Tempest*"— Madame  Amalia 
Ferraris — "  Esmeralda,"  at  the  Adelphi — u  La  Camaraderie* — The  Artistes — La 
VSrili-BacheL 

The  Habitue  in  London — a  Les  Obligeantes." — Were  it  not  that 
we  are  all  more  or  less  inheritors  of  Madame  Eve's  curiosity,  I  should  be  puz- 
zled to  give  any  specific  reason  for  my  suddenly  bolting  away  from  Paris,  a 
lew  days  ago,  in  company  with  a  huge  bag  of  despatches  for  Downing-street; 
which  bag,  by  the  way,  once  across  the  Channel,  operated  as  a  sort  of  charm 
on  custom-house  and  railway  officials,  insomuch,  that,  while  my  less- 
favoured  fellow-travellers  were  kicking  their  heels  in  the  waiting-room 
at  Dover,  I  was  enjoying  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  and  a  substantial  break- 
fast into  the  bargain.  But  then,  the  same  bag  had  previously  entailed 
on  me  some  slight  dhagrhnents:  first,  it  would  not  go  under  the  seat 
in  the  railway  carriage,  so  that  I  had  to  nurse  it  on  my  knee  all  the  way 
to  Calais  like  an  overgTown  baby;  and,  secondly,  its  possible  con- 
tents were  the  object  of  perpetual  speculations  and  inquiries  on  the  part  of 
my  opposite  neighbour,  who  would  have  it  that  I  was  the  bearer  of  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  Greek  question,  and,  being  himself  strongly 
impregnated  with  Anglomania,  sought  in  consequence  to  fraternise  with 
me  in  every  practicable  manner ;  and,  among  other  proofs  of  friendship, 
insisted  on  my  smoking  a  most  detestable  compound  of  cabbage  leaves 
and  sundry  equally  villanous  materials,  which  his  luxuriant  imagination 
poetically  christened  a  cigar.  How  the  other  passengers  stood  it  I  can't 
think :  I  know  that  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  odour  for  hours  after. 

Whether  it  was  the  announcement  of  M.  Halevy's  "  Tempesti,"  or  a 
wish  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  or  a  promised 
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dinner  at  Blackwall  with  some  esteemed  literary  Mends,  or  a  longing  after 
some  of  Mr.  Benson's  cigars — the  best  antidote  possible  for  such  an  olla 
podrida  of  nastiness  as  that  of  my  railway  acquaintance — that  enticed 
me  away  from  my  favourite  haunts  and  habits,  I  hardly  know;  but  go  I 
did,  and  on  my  way  to  the  station  witnessed  a  little  incident  of  travel 
which  tickled  my  fancy  amazingly.  Driviug  past  the  church  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paule,  I  suddenly  came  upon  an  over-turned  vehicle,  the  Jehu 
of  which  was  arguing  the  point  with  the  fare,  an  irascible  red-faced 
gentleman  in  the  last  stage  of  impatience. 

"  Mais,  cocher  de  malheur,"  cried  the  latter,  "  c'est  votre  miserable 
coucou  qui  me  fera  manquer  le  convoi !" 

"Ya  pas  de  coucou,  bourgeois,"  exclaimed  the  offended  coachman ; 
"  nous  sommes  des  obligeantes.     Voyez  done,  le  nom  z-y  est." 

(Sure  enough,  le  nom  z~y  etait,  stating  in  letters  of  unusual  size,  and 
fresh  gilt  into  the  bargain,  that  the  unlucky  machine  in  question  belonged 
to  the  worshipful  association  so  called.) 

"Pourquoi  appelez-vous  9a  obligeante?"  pursued  the  fare,  half  laugh- 
ing in  spite  of  his  wrath. 

"  C'te  idee !  responded  the  driver.    "  Parceque  ca  oblige  tout  le  monde," 

"  Oui,  d'aller  a  pied !"  rejoined  the  red-faced  man,  forgetting  his  anger 
in  the  delightful  consciousness  of  having  made  a  joke;  and  exemplifying 
his  saying  by  marching  stoutly  up  the  hill  towards  the  debarcedere,  with 
a  gigantic  carpet-bag  on  his  shoulders ;  leaving  the  obligeante  itself  under 
no  end  of  obligations  to  two  or  three  sympathisers  in  blouses,  who  were 
nearly  dislocating  their  arms  in  heroic  attempts  to  get  it  on  its  wheels 
again. 

"La  Tempesta." — I  recommend  any  timid  person  who  may  be 
perusing  the  present  article  to  lay  the  Magazine  down  when  he  gets  to 
this  point,  if  he  does  not  wish  his  susceptibilities  to  be  shocked,  for  I  warn 
him  fairly  that  I  am  going  to  speak  treason.  No  hanging  matter, 
rassurez-vous — at  least,  not  in  the  eyes  of  judge  or  jury — but  rank 
blasphemy  in  those  of  many  a  London  critic.  For  what  mercy  can 
1  expect  from  M.  Halevy's  enthusiastic  admirers  when  I  venture  to 
suggest  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  "  La  Tempesta,"  far  from  being  a 
chef  oTceuvre,  or  even  a  succes  d* argent,  is  a  downright  failure,  or,  in 
theatrical  parlance,  nn  four  complet. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  opera,  there  is  not  a  single  air 
that  imprints  itself  permanently  on  the  memory.  One  follows  another, 
like  the  slides  of  a  magic-lantern ;  but  the  effect  is  hardly  less  fugitive, 
hardly  less  transitory.  I  made  this  remark  to  a  lady-connoisseur,  who 
has  her  box  two  nights  a  week,  and,  therefore,  has  before  her  the 
prospect  of  being  surfeited  in  time  with  the  beauties  of  the  work. 
Evidently  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain. 

"I  think,"  she  replied,  "that  the  music  will  improve  vastly  on  a 
second  hearing." 

I  was  too  polite  to  express  my  doubts  of  the  fact. 

"  And,"  pursued  the  lady,  encouraged  by  the  absence  of  any  contradic- 
tion on  my  part,  "I  am  sure  that,  when  you  have  heard  it  a  third 
time n 

"  Merci,  madame!"  said  I,  making  my  exit  from  the  box,  frightened 
out  of  my  wits  at  the  thoughts  of  so  fearful  an  ordeal,  and  mentally  re- 
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solving  to  put  the  Channel  between  me  and  any  such  risk  as  soon  as 
possible. 

But  if  M.  Hallvy's  own  name,  with  the  single  omission  of  one  letter, 
and  a  slight  transposition  of  the  remainder,  be  in  itself  the  best  ciitique 
on  the  heavy  merits  of  his  new  production,  it  is  but  fair  to  own  that  the 
maestro's  pill  has  been  admirably  gilded.  The  construction  of  the 
libretto,  entrusted  to  the  inimitable  Scribe,  is  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic 
tact  and  ability.  The  mise  en  scene  is  magnificent,  and  the  costumes 
(always  excepting  Madame  Sontag's,  which  is  not  only  singularly  un- 
poetic,  but  singularly  unbecoming)  reflect  credit  on  the  taste  and  libe- 
rality of  the  management. 

Two  of  the  artistes  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  among  the  mass. 
Need  I  say  I  allude  to  Lablache  and  Carlotta  Grisi.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has 
the  glorious  pros  de  Naples  achieved  a  more  difficult  and  yet  a  more 
perfect  creation  than  that  of  Caliban.  If  the  opera  had  been  ten  times 
worse  than  it  really  is,  such  acting  and  6uch  singing  as  his  would 
indubitably  have  "pulled  it  through."  When  he  first  came  on,  his 
extraordinary  making-up  excited  a  general  laugh ;  but  no  more  striking 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  performance  could  be  given  than  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  merry  impulse  rapidly  subsided  into  the  deepest  in- 
terest, the  most  profound  attention,  only  broken  by  an  occasional  burst  of 
irrepressible  enthusiasm. 

Marvellously,  most  marvellously,  was  he  seconded  by  that  delicious 
personification  of  grace  and  witchery,  Carlotta,  whose  Ariel  can  only  be 
described  as  the  living  realisation  and  embodiment  of  that  exquisitely 
fanciful  outline,  traced  with  such  matchless  delicacy  by  the  poet's  ima- 
gination. J  might  rave  on  for  hours  about  her — but  to  what  end? 
Le  refrain  serait  toujours  le  mime  I 

Madame  Sontag — independent  of  her  costume — is  not,  physically 
speaking,  a  satisfactory  representative  of  Miranda ;  nor  do  I  know  any 
one  on  the  stage  at  present  who  could  look  the  part.  The  music  allotted 
to  her  mainly  consists  of  roulades,  which  she  sings  with  peculiar  sweet- 
ness and  facility ;  but  there  is  such  an  utter  lack  of  distinctive  character 
in  the  role,  that  beyond  a  brilliant  display  of  vocalisation,  all  the  talent 
in  the  world  could  make  little  or  nothing  of  it. 

What  Coletti  has  to  do  he  does  well ;  and  Baucarde,  a  second,  not  to 
say  third-rate  tenor,  unwisely  thrust  into  a  false  position  by  injudicious 
well-wishers,  fait  ce  qu'U  peut. 

I  must  not  forget  Mademoiselle  Parodi,  who  sang  her  little  morceau 
as  Stefano  very  spiritedly  and  correctly  the  first  time,  but,  according  to 
custom,  sadly  out  of  tune  on  its  being  encored. 

Probably,  on  repetition,  the  ensemble  of  the  opera  may  improve ;  but 
I  strongly  doubt  its  ultimately  proving  part  and  parcel  of  the  repertoire 
of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

As  to  any  one  of  its  airs  ever  attaining  popularity  through  the  medium 
of  a  barrel-organ,  the  idea  is  too  injurious  to  the  good  taste  of  the  barrel- 
organists  to  be  entertained  even  for  a  moment. 

Madame  Amalia  Ferraris. — I  was  far  better  pleased  with  the 
divertissement  that  followed  "  La  Tempesta ;"  or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
with  the  danseuse  who  formed  the  principal  attraction  thereof,  Madame 
Amalia  Ferraris.    This  new  pet  of  the  ballet  is  a  most  lady-like,  delicate- 
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looking  little  creature,  with  expressive  eyes,  and  a  highly-pleasing  coun- 
tenance. Her  dancing  combines  vigour,  grace,  and,  above  all,  precision  in 
an  extraordinary  degree ;  you  would  be  inclined  to  take  her  for  a  curiously 
constructed  automaton,  so  neatly,  so  mechanically  does  she  execute  the 
most  difficult  steps,  the  most  intricate  evolutions ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
stiff,  nothing  guinde  about  her.  Her  movements  are  as  easy  as  they  are 
elegant ;  as  remarkable  for  lightness  as  they  are  for  aplomb. 

ilosas  qua*  meruit  ferat,  thought  I,  as  a  prettily  composed  bouquet 
dropped  from  a  stage-box  within  her  reach ;  and  I  could  fancy  her  singing 
to  her  caro  sposo,  when  once  more  chez  eux,  talking  over  the  events  of 
the  night — 

A  toi  l'aisance  et  la  fortune, 

A  moi  tes  Hears  et  le  bravos. 

"  Esmeralda." — I  was  much  amused  at  the  Adelphi,  by  Albert  Smith's 
ingenious  burlesque  of  "  Esmeralda,"  and  should  have  been  doubly  so  had 
the  actors  only  entered  more  into  the  fun  and  spirit  of  the  thing.  As  it 
was,  most  of  them  seemed  to  take  their  parts  au  serieux,  as  if  they  were 
bona-Jide  representatives  of  the  ambigu  drama.  Wright,  however,  was 
very  droll ;  but  why  in  the  world  will  he  persist  in  Anglicising  the  first 
syllable  of  Gringoire;  surely,  what  with  him  and  the  audience,  we  have 
grinning  enough  without  that. 

As  for  Madame  Celeste's  performance  of  the  "  Truandaise,"  it  appeared 
to  me  true  and  easy,  or  aisy9  if  you  like  it  better. 

"  La  Camaraderie." — Regnter  wisely  selected  for  his  benefit  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre,  "  La  Camaraderie/'  a  piece  which,  in  addition  to  its 
own  intrinsic  merits,  possesses  another  source  of  attraction,  inasmuch  as  it 
displays  most  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  "  stars"  in  a  very  favourable  light 
Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  benificiaire's  performance 
of  Bernardet,  one  of  those  finely-drawn  characters  more  abounding  in 
delicate  nuances  than  in  broad  effects,  and,  consequently,  far  beyond  the 
range  of  any  but  a  first-rate  comedian.  Here,  indeed,  Regnier  is  in  his 
proper  element;  the  same  artiste  who  in  "  Gabrielie,"  by  the  simple  ex* 
pression  of  his  domestic  affliction,  moved  his  audience  to  tears,  here  main- 
tains a  no  less  potent  control  over  them  by  the  pungency  of  his  wit,  the 
edte  riant  of  his  versatile  talent. 

Mademoiselle  Nathalie's  Cesarine  is  a  careful  and  artistic  impersona- 
tion ;  and  requiring,  as  it  does,  no  small  amount  of  tenue  and  dignity, 
would  have  been  a  stumbling-block  to  a  less  experienced  actress. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  Tetard's  Oscar,  one  of  the  gayest  and 
most  amusing  personages  in  Scribe's  endless  repertoire :  nine  tunes  out 
of  ten  the  representative  of  this  character  looks  upon  it  as  a  convenient 
vehicle  for  fun  and  extravagance,  and  indulges  in  all  kinds  of  improvised 
buffoonery.  Tetard,  I  am  happy  to  say,  kept  aloof  from  such  profana- 
tion, and  contented  himself  with  being  precisely  as  comic  as  the  author 
intended  him  to  be,  and  no  more.  The  creation  is  a  pas  de  giant 
for  him. 

Mademoiselle  Renaud  is  charming  in  comedy,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact  As  to  Mademoiselle  Brassine,  her  place  is, 
I  think,  henceforth,  at  the  Theatre  Francais  ;  and  nowhere  could  the  ma- 
nager find  a  more  intelligent,  a  more  promising  recruit. 

Previous  to  "  1^  Camaraderie,''  I  came  in  for  the  close  of  "  Les  Extremes 
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se  touchent,"  for  the  debut  of  Mademoiselle  Constance.  Lafont  played 
with  his  usual  excellence,  and  the  debutante  was  remarkably  well  dressed. 
The  Artistes. — Circumstances  prevented  me  from  assisting  at  the 
first  appearance  of  Madame  Octave,  in  "  Pas  de  Furaee  sans  Feu ;"  but  I 
hear  with  satisfaction,  that  her  reception  was  all  that  could  he  desired. 
Meanwhile,  M.  Paul  Ernest,  nightly  consulting  the  scanty  amount  of  his 
receipts,  incessantly  cries,  like  his  namesake  in  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre's 
story, 

"Oh!  il  feut  que  Virginia  revienne  ici!" 

to  which  appeal  the  syren  provokingly  replies,  with  Mr.  Henry  Russell, 

"Wait  a  little  longer." 

La  Vehite-Rachel. — M.  Charles  Maurice,  formerly  the  editor  of 
the  "  Courrier  des  Spectacles,"  has  recently  published  a  pampbVt,  which 
he  calls  " la  Verite"- Rachel;'*  and  in  which  the  great  tragedienne  is 
treated  throughout  with  most  unfair  severity.  In  matters  of  this  kind, 
none  can  dispute  M.  Maurice's  ability ;  hut,  from  first  to  last,  the  tone  of 
his  brochure  is  so  evidently  prejudiced  and  hostile,  that  even  his  just  cri- 
ticisms are  regarded  with  doubt  and  suspicion  by  the  reader.  C'cst  une 
parti  pris  I  is  the  involuntary  exclamation  of  every  one  who  has  read  the 
first  half-a-dozen  pages ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  Tesult  M. 
Maurice  can  expect  from  so  uncalled-for  an  attack ! 

In  this  singular  production,  every  character  at  any  time  sustained  by 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  is  minutely  analysed,  but  invariably  in  a  spirit  of 
detraction.  The  author's  remarks,  moreover,  are  peculiarly  sweeping. 
Of  Phedre,  he  says,  "  Mademoiselle  Rachel  n'y  est  appreciable  a  aucun 
litre."  Of  Agiippine,  "  Mademoiselle  Rachel  en  est  ecrasee.''  Virginie, 
according  to  him,  "s'est  eclipsee  du  repertoire,  seuleraent  a  cause  de 
Factrice.  CUopatre  "  a  trouve  dans  son  jeu  un  aspic  plus  mechant  que 
r«itre.w 

As  to  comedy,  he  pleasantly  observes:  "  Mademoiselle  Rachel  est,  pour 
eette  partie  de  fart,  l'antipode  le  plus  complet  que  Dieu,  dans  sa  puissance 
mfinie,  veuille  jamais  tirer  des  atdmes  dont  il  a  forme  le  genre  humain. 
EUe  n'y  est  pas  un  seul  instant  discu table." 

In  this  pamphlet,  M.  Charles  Maurice  has  completely  overshot  his 
mark,  car  u  a  trop  laisse  voir  la  ficelle.  What  might  have  been  perused 
with  attention  and  respect,  had  good  faith  and  conviction  been  the  evident 
motives  of  its  publication,  will  now  be  treated  as  a  mere  boutadc,  a  party 
squib,  as  harmless  to  its  intended'  victim  as  it  is  discreditable  to  the  source 
from  which  it  emanates.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  brochure 
in  question  is  no  more  likely  to  bring  down,  in  public  opinion,  Mademoi- 
selle Rachel  to  a  level  with  M.  Charles  Maurice,  than  it  is  to  niiBe  M. 
Charles  Maurice  to  a  level  with  Mademoiselle  Rachel. 

JBaris,  June  23, 1850. 
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"LA  TEMPESTA"  AT  THE  OPERA. 

What  was  wanting  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  previously  to  the  month 
of  June,  was  some  grand  feature  which  should  be  a  town-talk — a  talk 
not  only  among  habitues,  but  the  great,  big,  indiscriminate  town — the 
raw  material  of  which  habitues  are  made.  The  ordinary  attractions  of 
every  institution  devoted  to  art  are  necessarily  directed  to  a  chosen  few,, 
and  as  long  as  those  few  are  kept  in  a  state  of  centripetal  motion,  not  un- 
accompanied by  genial  intercommunication,  the  desired  object  is  main- 
tained. But  still,  now  and  then,  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  persona 
beyond  the  habitual  pale — whose  numbers  want  recruiting. 

Didst  thou  ever  near,  oh  reader  of  extensive  erudition,  how  the 
Chinese  fatten  silkworms  to  make  of  them  a  delicious  viand?  If 
thou  hast  not,  listen.  If  thou  hast,  skip  on  to  the  next  paragraph. 
The  Apicius  of  the  Celestial  Empire  puts  into  a  vessel  a  great  number 
of — say  a  thousand — silkworms,  with  sharp  appetites  and  no  mul- 
berry-leaves. The  silkworms,  urged  by  the  calls  of  hunger,  and  find- 
ing no  vegetable  means  of  satisfying  it,  at  last  turn  their  attention  to 
each  other.  A  state  of  reptile  cannibalism  commences,  and  the  weaker 
silkworms  go  not  to  the  wall,  but  down  the  throats  of  the  stronger. 
Meanwhile  the  expectant  Chinaman  examines,  {pom  time  to  time,  the 
progress  of  affairs,  and  naturally  finds  his  silkworms  constantly  decreasing 
in  numbers,  but  increasing  in  size.  After  a  certain  period,  the  whole 
multitude  is  reduced  to  two  of  huge  dimensions,  a  duel  between  whom 
ends  in  the  stronger  giant  devouring  the  one  of  less  physical  force.  The 
Chinaman,  with  gloating  eyes,  pounces  upon  the  plump  victor,  the  cir- 
cumference of  whose  body  now  comes  up  to  the  standard  established  by 
the  epicures  of  Pekin  some  centuries  before  the  creation.  He  places  it 
upon  his  gridiron,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  broiled,  cuts  it  up  into 
unctuous  slices,  which  he  devours  with  exceeding  gusto. 

Now,  reader,  if  thou  thickest  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  delusion  that 
we  have  been  telling  thee  a  marvellously  pleasant  tale,  thou  art  exceedingly 
mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  it  is  a  very  disagreeable  repulsive 
sort  of  a  tale,  and  do  not  expect  it  to  be  popular  at  all.  We  meant  it  to 
be  disagreeable,  and  chiefly  desired  to  ask  in  what  its  peculiar  disagree- 
ableness  consists.  It  is  not  in  the  mere  fact  of  eating  the  silkworm;  for, 
who  shall  say,  a  priori,  that  a  silkworm  is  so  much  worse  than  an  eel — 
and  in  favour  of  eels,  especially  when  stewed,  we  own  to  a  weakness.  The 
point  of  disagreeableness  lies  in  the  contemplation  of  an  act  of  epicurism 
being  preceded  by  such  a  painful  state  of  things  as  the  Ugolino-likeon- . 
carceration  of  the  unhappy  worms.  These  worms — now  comes  our  moral, 
for  while  bringing  out  our  Chinese  lore,  we  still  have  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  view — symbolise  a  condition  of  affairs,  where  habitues  alone 
support  an  institution  without  any  accession  from  without 

Mark  the  value  of  "  La  Tempesta ;"  it  came  with  a  ready-made  cele- 
brity, which  must  pass  the  limits  of  ordinary  habituHsm.  It  is  a  great 
work,  with  various  points  of  attraction  bristling  about  it,  "  like  quills  upon 
the  fretful  porcupine."  Such  a  combination  of  circumstances  was,  indeed, 
never  seen  before.  M.  Scribe,  the  most  celebrated  dramatist  of  Europe, 
and  with  a  particular  fame  for  the  lyrical  drama,  writes  the  book  on 
purpose  for  a  London  stage;  M.  Halevy,  one  of  the  most  popular  com- 
posers of  Paris,  composes  the  music  on  purpose  for  a  London  stage— these 
are  two  good  strong  features  to  begin  with. 
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And  here  let  us  stop  to  remark  on  the  really  noble  ambition  of  Mr. 
Lumley.  He  has  not  merely  the  ambition  of  an  entrepreneur,  but  also 
that  of  a  citizen  of  a  large  civilised  metropolis.  It  is  his  object,  that  the 
Italian  theatre  of  London  shall  gradually  become  independent  of  the  Italian 
theatres  on  the  continent.  Art  is  of  no  nation ;  the  composer  need  not 
he  taken  from  this  or  that  particular  soil;  the  French,  the  most  national 
people  in  the  world,  quoad  their  recreations,  invite  the  German  or  the 
Italian  to  compose  for  their  Academic  The  great  point  of  pride  is,  that 
the  work,  by  whomsoever  composed,  shall  first  be  produced  here  ;  and  that 
the  stamp  of  success  shall  be  upon  it  by  ourselves,  not  taken  ready  im- 
pressed by  some  foreign  hand.  Three  years  ago  the  notion  was  mani- 
fested by  Mr.  Lumley  in  Verdi's  opera  of  "  I  Masnadieri,"  but  with  cer- 
tain temperaments  the  failure  of  that  work  would  have  been  a  damper  to, 
ambition.  Mr.  Lumjey  is  not  the  man  to  be  discouraged;  his  incessant 
spirit  is  the  grand  secret  of  the  triumphant  vitality  of  his  establishment. 
"  I  Masnadieri"  breaks  down — what  of  that?  Better  luck  next  time — and 
here  we  have  another  attempt — a  grand  successful  attempt —towards  the 
establishment  of  London  as  a  centre  of  European  lyrical  art. 

The  adoption  of  so  well-known  a  play  as  the  "  Tempest,"  as  an  operatic 
subject,  was  of  itself  a  wise  expedient.  Everybody  from  babyhood  has 
known  the  stern  Prospmro,  and  the  gentle  Miranda,  and  the  delicate 
Ariel,  and  the  uncouth* Caliban,  and  everybody  is  anxious  to  see  how  his 
dear  old  friends  will  be  treated  by  a  foreigner.  As  for  the  opinion  uttered 
by  some  enthusiasts  that  the  modification  of  "  La  Tempesta"  into  an 
operatic  form  is  an  act  of  desecration,  it  is  mere  trash  and  twaddle.  M.  Scribe 
has  a  perfect  right  to  take  a  good  story  wherever  it  can  be  got;  and  if  it 
does  not  suit  his  purpose  as  it  stands,  he  has  a  right  to  alter  it  by  any  addi- 
tion or  omission  he  may  choose.  An  incident  of  a  bunch  of  magic  flowers 
put  into  the  hands  of  Caliban,  and  enabling  him  to  obtain  three  wishes, 
Las  come  in  for  especial  objurgation ;  but,  after  all,  what  harm  does  it  ? 
It  obtains  a  variety  for  the  second  act  which  could  not  be  obtained  by 
presenting  the  u  Tempest"  in  an  unchanged  form. 

The  music  of  "  La  Tempesta"  must  not  he  criticised  in  its  isolated 
morceaux.  It  is  subservient  to  dramatic  situation—- to  character — to 
theatrical  effect.  The  work  is  essentially  one  of  ensemble,  and  it  is  as  an 
ensemble  that  it  attracts  the  crowds  who  go  to  witness  it.  That  roaring 
tempest  which  makes  people  wonder  how  the  waves  swallow  up  the  stage 
which  contains  them — just  as  the  readers  of  that  singularly  popular  work, 
the  "  Vishnu-Purana,"  wonder  how  a  marvellous  Rajah  chased  the 
earth  before  him  while  he  actually  stood  upon  the  same ;  that  first  act 
(for  the  tempest  itself  occurs  in  a  prologue),  peopled  by  spirits  the  most 

Snteel,  or  gentil,  made  extra  light  by  garments  of  silver  and  gauze,  and 
ther  rarified  by  the  aerial  steps  of  Carlotti  Grisi,  and  the  gossamer 
notes  of  Madame  Sontag ;  then  that  second  act,  resting  on  the  stalwart 
shoulders  of  Lablache  (Caliban),  who  is  fully  competent  to  bear  the 
weight,  and  astounds  all  spectators  by  his  unwieldy  jollity ;  then  that 
close  of  the  third  act,  with  the  ship  that  is  to  take  everybody  away, 
stretching  out  like  a  telescope; — all  these  features  combined,  we  say, 
make  of  "  La  Tempesta"  a  dish  truly  epicurean. 

The  great  point  that  comes  out — point  did  we  say — good  heavens!  have 
we  so  forgotten  our  Euclid  ?  The  great  geometrician  defines  a  point  to 
be  that  which  hath  no  parts,  and  hath  not  any  magnitude.  And  we — 
we—  we —were  going  to  call  Lablache  a  point — that  which  hath  neither 
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parts  nor  magnitude.  We  drop  the  infelicitous  word,  and  will  say  that 
the  great  feature  of  the  opera  is  Lablache.  Tut— tut.  Call  that  gigantic 
frame  whereon  the  superstructure  luxuriantly  reposes— call  that  a  feature? 
Would  you  reduce  the  expression  for  the  huge  grand  human  form  to  that 
for  the  mere  nose  ? 

A  pest  on  this  logomachy!  This  jumping  at  words,  and  rejecting 
words.  "  Deeds,  not  words,"  say  we.  Lablache's  Caliban  is  one  of 
the  grandest  exhibitions  ever  exhibited  on  any  stage — a  fine,  solid,  genial 
creation — the  sort  of  thing  that  when  produced  proves  at  once  the  force 
and  value  of  the  producer.  The  dress,  to  begin  with,  is  of  itself  a  great 
work.  The  bewhiskered  face — not  the  face,  mind,  without  the  whiskers, 
for  Lablache's  is  the  most  human,  comely  face  in  the  world — just  points 
out  the  Berwick-upon-Tweed  between  the  spheres  of  humanity  and 
brutality.  Then  there  is  a  suppressed  malice  in  the  aspect — that  of  the 
cat — which  shows  its  claws  in  its  countenance,  while  it  yet  conceals  them 
under  the  velvet.  Then  there  is  the  lordly  look — that  of  the  native  king 
of  the  island — to  whom  Prospero  was  an  usurper.  The  Caliban  o£ 
Lablache  is  a  malicious,  unwieldy  lump  of  sub-humanity;  but  as  a 
monarch,  he  is  on  his  rights,  and  one  perceives  his  royalty  by  instinct,  as 
Falstaff  detects  that  of  the  mad- cap  prince.  The  drunken-scene,  admi- 
rably wrought  by  M.  Scribe,  and  richly  coloured  by  M.  Halevy,  is  sub- 
lime. The  animating  beverage  creeps  into  the  veins  of  the  huge 
monster ;  you  mark  the  path  of  its  insinuations  as  you  mark  the  course 
of  the  injected  quicksilver  in  what  anatomists  call  a  preparation.  At 
first  the  mass  will  not  be  moved — the  natural  inertness  refuses  to  be 
shaken,  then  the  genial  warmth  gradually  diffuses  itself,  the  gigantic 
slothfulness  wakes  up  into  gigantic  nimbleness.  The  perturbed  brain  of 
Caliban  sees  every  inanimate  object  in  motion,  and  he,  himself  eemi- 
animate,  will  join  in  the  dance  also.  It  is  a  dance  of  the  universe,  in 
which  the  Titan  must  be  premier.  How  unwieldy  are  the  steps,  but 
how  hilarious ;  what  breadth  of  jocund  heaviness ;  now  well  do  the  feet 
stamp  to  the  music,  and  how  well  does  the  music  mark  the  motion  of  the 
feet     Surely  it  is  a  burning  mountain,  intoxicated  with  its  own  lava. 

Lovely  is  the  light  airiness  of  Cariotta  Grisi ;  lovely  are  the  warbting© 
of  Sontag ;  sweet  is  the  expression  of  Baucarde;  but  oh!  Caliban,  Caliban, 
thou  remainest  to  us  as  the  central  figure  of  the  picture,  thou  art  fixed 
upon  our  memories  by  thine  own  weight. 

Among  other  good  peculiarities  connected  with  the  production  t>f  "La 
Tempesta,"  the  English  side  of  the  libretto  has  been  commeuted  upon 
with  especial  praise.  The  following  Romanza,  addressed  by  Prosptm 
to  Miranda,  is  not  sung  on  the  stage,  but  was,  we  are  told,  retained  by 
the  manager  in  the  book  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  fiogtisli 
words: — 


A.  sweet  flow'r  in  a  desert  is  growing : 
The  stream  feeds  it,  the  breese  with  it  plays, 
The  bright  sun  paints  its  leaves  with  his 

And  the  morn  flings  its  gems  in  a  shower; 
And  fair  innocence,  virtue,  and  love, 

Have  to  guard  it,  united  their  power : 
Br'ry  angel  and  mortal  alike 

Mustadmireand  must  love  that  sweet  flow'r. 


Though  the  gale,  with  its  leaves  lJghttjrupo«s> 
ing, 

Its  sweet  perf\ime  may  wsfttfirough  the  air. 
Yet,  ye  insects,  to  touch  it  forbear— 
Tin  in  vain  that  around  it  ye  low*r ; 
For  lair  innocence,  virtue,  and  love. 

Have  to  guard  it,  united  their  power; 


And  that  flow'r  is  a  maidftn,  my  ohOd: 
"""       " "    fethatf 


Thou,  Miranda,  thyself  art  that  flow*! 
This  "  Tempest,"  as  an  impromptu  by  Lablache  says,  is  likely  to  be 
accompanied  by  showers  of  gold.    Indeed,  these  have  been  cat*axidUdog 
days  of  the  sort  already. 
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THE  AUTO-BIOGRAPHY  OF  LEIGH  HUNT.* 
Everything  that  comes  from  the  pen  of  Leigh  Hunt  is  pleasant 
reading.  However  desultory  and  wanting  in  method  and  continuity, 
however  redolent  of  the  perversitie3  and  idiosyncracies  of  the  individual, 
there  is  an  agreeable  naivete,  a  love  of  all  that  is  simple,  good,  and 
unaffected,  and  a  charm  of  style  and  language,  which  never  fails  to  win 
the  reader's  attention  and  interest. 

To  take  Leigh  Hunt,  however,  as  he  writes  of  himself,  is  a  task  of  no 
flight  difficulty.  Facts  of  importance  in  his  life  are  oftentimes  only  inci- 
dentally alluded  to,  while  a  sentiment,  or  collateral  idea,  is  as  often  dwelt 
upon  for  whole  pages.  Apropos  of  his  birth  and  connexions,  we  are 
treated  to  a  physiological  theory  that  one  man  is  merely  a  repetition  of 
another ;  more  easy  to  propound  as  a  refined  and  pleasing  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls  than  to  prove.  Leigh  Hunt,  however, 
if  he  has  got  anything  poetic,  pretty,  and  pleasing,  and  therefore  accept- 
able, to  say,  does  not  trouble  himself  much  with  the  philosophy  or  the 
logic  of  the  question: — 

I  am  descended  (he  says),  both  by  father's  and  mother's  side,  from  adventurous 
people,  who  left  England  for  the  New  World,  and  whose  descendants  have  retained 
the  spirit  of  adventure  to  this  day.  The  chances  are,  that  in  some  respects  I  am 
identical  with  some  half-dozen,  or  perhaps  twenty  of  these;  and  that  the  mind  of 
some  cavalier  of  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  or  some  gentleman  or  yeoman,  or  "  roving 
blade,"  of  those  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys,— perhaps  the  gallant  merchant-man, 
"Henry  Hum"  of  the  old  ballad— mixed,  alas!  with  a  sedentary  difference — is  now 
writing  these  lines,  ignorant  of  his  former  earthly  self  and  of  his  present!  I  say 
earthly,  for  I  speak  it  with  no  disparagement  to  the  existence  of  an  individnal 
"  soul," — a  point  in  which  J  am  a  firm  believer;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  recon- 
cile one  opinion  with  the  other  in  ears  accustomed  to  such  arguments ;  but  I  most 
not  enter  upon  them  here. 

Leigh  Hunt  has  been  through  life  a  close  student  of  temperaments — 
especially  his  own,  as  he  has  also  been  of  tempers,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  led  into  as  many  errors  on  the  one  score  as  he  has  on  the  other,  when 
he  has  arrived,  with  die  eccentric  Dr.  Whichcote,  at  the  conclusion,  that 
*  Heaven  is  first  a  temper,  and  then  a  place !"  But  first  for  the  temper- 
ament:— 

I  may  call  myself,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  etymological  not  excepted,  a  son 
Of  mirth  and  melancholy;  for  my  father's  Christian  name  (as  old  students  of  ono- 
maney  would  have  heard  with  serious  faces)  was  Isaac,  which  is  Hebrew  for 
"laughter,"  and  my  mother's  was  Mary,  which  comes  from  a  word  in  the  same 
language  signifying  "  bitterness,"  And,  indeed,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
seen  my  mother  smile,  except  in  sorrowful  tenderness,  so  my  father's  shouts  of 
laughter  are  now  ringing  in  my  ears.  Not  at  any  expense  to  her  gravity,  for  he 
loved  her,  mod  thought  her  an  angel  on  earth ;  but  because  his  animal  spirits  were 
Invincible.  I  inherit  from  my  mother  a  tendency  to  jaundice,  which  at  times  has 
made  me  melancholy  enough.  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  I  have  passed  a  day  during 
half  my  life,  without  reflections,  the  first  germs  of  which  are  traceable  to  sufferings 
which  this  tendency  once  cost  me.  My  prevailing  temperament,  nevertheless,  is 
my  father's;  and  it  has  not  only  enabled  me  to  turn  those  reflections  into  source* 
of  tranquillity  and  exaltation,  bat  helped  my  taws  of  my  mother's  memory  to  take 
»#ort  of  nridem  theiafiBnity  which  she  bequeathed  me. 

*  The  Auto-TJiogTaphy  of  Leigh  Hunt ;  with  Reminiscences  of  Friends  and 
Three  vols.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Go. 
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It  is,  we  suppose,  to  this  "  jaundiced  temperament*9  that  we  most 
trace  the  attack  upon  the  "  gentle  craft"  of  anglers,  and  upon  old  Isaac 
Walton  in  particular,  which  follows.  Leigh  Hunt  is,  however,  per- 
petually warring  against  himself.  His  own  nature  is  critical;  his 
assumed  nature  considerate  and  compassionate.  The  one  being  in- 
stinctive, is  perpetually  intruding  itself;  the  other  being  put  on  only, 
comes  in  afterwards,  lagging  and  sentimental,  prosy  and  excessive.  The 
very  word  "  gentle"  wearies  one  so,  that  we  wish  it  were  the  real  thing 
at  the  end  of  Isaac  Walton's  hook.  The  two  natures  of  the  author 
manifest  themselves  in  respect  to  good  old  Isaac;  for  after  venting 
his  bile  by  declaring  the  man  of  "heavenly  memory"  to  have  been 
"a  writer  of  conventionalities,  who,  having  comfortably  feathered  his 
nest,  as  he  thought,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come, 
concluded  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  amuse  himself  by  putting 
worms  on  a  hook,  and  fish  into  his  stomach,  and  so  go  to  heaven, 
chuckling  and  singing  psalms."  He  adds,  "  There  would  be  some- 
thing offensive  to  a  real  piety,  if  that  piety  did  not  regard  whatever 
has  happened  in  the  world,  great  and  small,  with  an  eye  that  makes  the 
best  of  what  is  perplexing,  and  trusts  to  eventual  good  out  of  the 
worst." 

We  have  here  an  insight  at  once  into  the  kind  of  piety  which  Leigh 
Hunt  advocates  throughout  as  "  real  piety."  It  embraces  all  and  every- 
thing— a  true  universalism — latitudinarian  in  doctrine,  purely  poetical  in 
origin  and  in  practice.  "  Who,"  he  inquires,  "  does  not  learn  to  love 
everything  in  the  all-embracing  sweetness  of  poetry  ?"  And  then,  after 
expending  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  love  on  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  he  turns 
half-lachrymosely,  half-sentimen tally,  to  the  excess  in  nis  temperameut  of 
mind  over  body,  and  sensibility  over  strength,  and  to  the  improper 
tendency  among  Christians  "  to  undervalue  the  earthly  temples  of  gentle 
and  loving  spirits/'  So  far  does  the  poet  carry  this  doctrine  of  universal 
love,  that  it  is  part  of  his  creed  to  hold  that  all  evil  is  for  some  good ;  and 
he  is  unsparing  against  the  illiberality  of  those  who  put  faith  in  the  doc- 
trine of  an  eternal  punishment. 

A  sudden  reminiscence  of  Miss  C,  the  first  person  our  auto-biographer 
saw  at  a  pianoforte,  suffices  for  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  dissertation  on 
the  conventional  poetry  of  the  last  century,  the  Italian  origin  of  supposed 
English  airs  (and  which  we  suppose  the  Irish  and  Scotch  also  claim  as 
original),  and  other  desultory  topics  of  the  same  kind.  So  it  is  with  other 
matters ;  it  is  not  only  the  biography  of  Leigh  Hunt  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  read,  but  the  author  considers  himself  and  his  time  to  have  been  illus- 
trated by,  or  he  considers  it  his  duty,  as  a  literary  man,  to  himself  illustrate 
it  by  pictures  of  the  world  of  politics,  literature,  and  public  amusements 
as  they  were  in  his  youth,  and  as  they  continued  to  be  throughout  life. 

Leigh  Hunt  went,  he  tells  us,  to  Christ  Hospital  an  ultra-sympathising 
and  timid  boy.  Necessity,  however,  soon  obliged  him  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  a  feeling  apart  from  his  own  sense  of  personal  antagonism,  or  as  he 
has  it,  ''  to  merge  the  diabolical  into  the  human."  The  diet  at  Christ 
Hospital  was  at  that  time  exceedingly  scant ;  and  probably  Leigh  Hunt 
got  those  first  lessons  of  abstinence  here,  in  which  he  in  after  times  in- 
dulged, to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  his  body  and  of  the  healthy  tone  of  his 
mind.  Here  he  formed  some  of  those  friendships,  "  the  first  heavenly 
taste  of  the  most  spiritual  of  the  affections,"  as  he  terms  them,  which  lasted 
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through  life;  and  upon  the  whole  he  seems  to  entertain  pleasing  reminis- 
cences of  his  school-boy  days,  notwithstanding  his  morbid  idiosyncracies. 
"  I  am  grateful,"  he  says,  "  to  Christ  Hospital  for  its  having  bred  me  up 
in  old  cloisters,  for  its  making  me  acquainted  with  the  languages  of 
Homer  and  Ovid,  and  for  its  having  secured  to  me,  on  the  whole,  a  well- 
trained  and  cheerful  boyhood.  It  pressed  no  superstition  upon  me.  It 
did  not  hinder  my  growing  mind  from  making  what  excursions  it  pleased 
into  the  wide  and  healthy  regions  of  general  literature." 

The  gratitude  in  reference  to  the  "  cloisters"  is  poetical.  With  the 
mental  and  bodily  temperament  which  Leigh  Hunt  possessed,  the  real 
and  positive  benefit  he  must  have  derived  from  a  public  school ;  and  the 
rousing  of  what  he  pleases  to  term  the  ((  diabolical"  within  him,  must 
have  been  far  more  deserving  of  a  due  sense  of  benefits  conferred. 

Among  his  contemporaries  at  Christ  Hospital  were  Mitchell,  the  trans- 
lator of  Aristophanes;  Barnes,  of  the  Times;  Wood,  afterwards  Fellow 
of  Pembroke  College ;  and  others  who  have  earned  subsequent  distinc- 
tion. The  friendship  of  Mr.  West,  the  artist,  cannot  also  have  been 
without  its  good  effect  upon  young  Hunt,  who  at  fifteen  put  off  his  band 
and  blue  skirts  for  a  coat  and  neckcloth.  He  was  then  first  deputy- 
Grecian;  and  he  had,  as  he  expresses  it,  the  honour  of  going  out  of  school 
in  the  same  rank,  at  the  same  age,  and  for  the  same  reason  as  Charles 
Lamb ;  viz.,  that  he  hesitated  in  his  speech. 

For  some  time  after  he  left  school,  Leigh  Hunt  relates,  "I  did  nothing 
bnt  visit  my  schoolfellows,  haunt  the  book-stalls,  and  write  verses.  My 
father  collected  the  verses;  and  published  them  with  a  large  list  of  sub- 
scribers, numbers  of  whom  belonged  to  his  old  congregations.  I  was  as 
proud,  perhaps,  of  the  book  at  that  time,  as  I  am  ashamed  of  it  now."  A 
subsequent  visit  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  gives  occasion  for  a  disquisi- 
tion on  the  merits  of  each;  and  a  note  from  a  grandfather  in  America,  to 
an  onslaught  on  the  States,  and  on  Dr.  Franklin.  Several  times  in  the 
course  of  his  auto-biography,  he  tells  us  of  the  Americans,  that  he  has 
ever  pictured  them  to  himself  as  Englishmen  with  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance taken  out  of  them  ;  and  that  there  is  one  great  counter  built  along 
their  coa3t,  from  north  to  south,  behind  which  they  are  all  standing  like 
so  many  linendrapers. 

After  a  trip  along  the  southern  coast,  of  which  the  scene  on  board 
the  Margate  Methodist  hoy  is  the  best  part,  "A  knock  at  the 
doors  of  all  England,"  says  the  auto-biographer,  awoke  us  from  our 
dreams.  It  was  Bonaparte,  threatening  to  come  among  us,  and  bidding 
us  put  down  '  that  glass ! ' "  Our  young  poet  became  a  volunteer  with  the 
rest.  His  corps  was  the  St.  James  s,  and,  as  several  play-actors  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  gallant  corps,  we  are  favoured  with  a  chapter  of  recol- 
lections of  the  stage  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  chapter 
not  the  less  interesting  as  next  to  poetry ;  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
"young"  Leigh  Hunt's  occupations  appears  to  have  been,  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  what  he  calls,  "  critical  playgoing." 

The  critical  career  commenced  in  the  News  received  a  temporary 
check  from  illness.  Always  prone,  from  the  peculiar  idiosyncracy  before 
alluded  to,  to  run  to  extremes,  Leigh  Hunt  became  in  his  own  person  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  evils  of  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  and  a  speak- 
ing contradiction  to  those  Vegetarian  enthusiasts  who  are  just  now  as 
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clamorous  for  propagandism  as  ever  were  any  other  past  or  present 
sectarians : — 

I  mention  the  whole  circumstance  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  first  attack 
came  on  me  with  palpitations  of  the  heart.  These  I  got  rid  of  by  horseback.  I 
forget  what  symptoms  attended  the  approach  of  the  second.  The  third  was  pro- 
duced by  sitting  out  of  doors  too  early  in  the  spring.  X  attempted  to  outstarve 
them  all,  but  egregiously  failed.  In  one  instance,  I  took  wholly  to  a  vegetable 
diet,  which  made  me  so  weak  and  giddy,  that  I  was  forced  to  catch  hold  of  rails  in 
the  streets  to  hinder  myself  from  falling.  In  another,  I  confined  myself  for  some 
weeks  to  a  milk  diet,  which  did  nothing  but  jaundice  my  complexion.  In  the  third, 
I  took  a  modicum  of  meat,  one  glass  of  wine,  no  milk  except  in  tea,  and  no  vege- 
tables at  all ;  but  though  I  did  not  suffer  quite  so  much  mental  distress  from  this 
regimen  as  from  the  milk,  I  suffered  more  than  from  the  vegetables,  and  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  with  either.  To  be  sure,  I  continued  it  longer;  and, 
perhaps,  it  gave  me  greater  powers  of  endurance ;  but,  for  upwards  of  four  yean, 
without  intermission,  and  above  six  years  in  all,  I  underwent  a  burden  of  wretched- 
ness, which  I  afterwards  felt  convinced  I  need  not  have  endured  for  as  many  weeks, 
perhaps  not  as  many  days,  had  I  not  absurdly  taken  to  the  extreme  I  spoke  of 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then  as  absurdly  persisted  in  seeking  no  advice,  partly 
from  fear  of  hearing  worse  things  foretold  me,  and  partly  from  a  hope  of  wearing 
oat  the  calamity  by  patience. 

The  conclusions  Leigh  Hunt  professes  himself  to  have  arrived  at  from 
his  sufferings  are  amusingly  naive.  The  first  is,  that  however  any 
suffering  may  seem  to  he  purely  mental,  the  body  alone  may  occasion  it ; 
and  so  on  with  the  remainder. 

The  more  important  features  of  the  auto-biographers  career  are  those 
we  have  before  observed,  which  are  most  incidentally  noticed.  There  is 
an  idiosyncracy  in  this  also.  To  a  man  solely  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion acts  are  only  the  exponents  of  the  inner  being,  and  that  which  to  a 
biographer  would  be  a  matter  of  detail  is  with  an  auto-biographer,  so  con- 
stituted, only  matter  for  further  reflection  or  speculation.  Witness  what 
is  recorded  of  his  marriage: — 

Suffer  as  I  might  have  done,  Ihad  not,  it  seems,  suffered  enough.  However,  the  time 
was  very  delightful  while  it  lasted.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  ray  books,  my  walks,  my 
companions,  my  verses;  and  I  had  never  ceased  to  be  ready  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
first  tender-hearted  damsel  that  should  encourage  me.  Now  it  waa  a  fair  charmer, 
and  now  a  brunette;  now  a  girl  who  sang,  or  a  girl  who  danced ;  now  one  that,  was 
merry,  or  was  melancholy,  or  seemed  to  care  for  nothing,  or  for  everything,  or  was 
a  good  friend,  or  good  si9ter,  or  good  daughter.  With  this  last,  who  completed 
her  conquest  by  reading  verses  better  than  I  had  ever  yet  heard,  I  ultimately  be- 
came wedded  for  life;  and  she  reads  veroes  better  than  ever  to  this  day,  especially 
some  that  shall  be  nameless. 

The  establishment  of  the  Examiner  by  his  brother  John  and  himself 
in  1808,  so  eventful  in  his  literary  as  well  as  his  personal  history,  is  not, 
however,  passed  over  in  so  cavalier  a  style.  But  that  the  editor  had  been 
previously  some  time  a  clerk  in  the  War-Office,  is  let  out  out,  as  usual,  quite 
accidentally.  We  need  not  at  the  present  day  turn  to  the  history  of 
the  editorial  career,  from  the  advocacy  of  Major  Hogan  and  the  indict- 
ment that  followed  upon  it,  to  the  stall  more  pungent  attack  upon  the 
Prince  Regent,  which  entailed  a  long  period  of  seclusion  within  the  walls 
of  a  prison :  a  period  of  trial  familiar  to  all  the  readers  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
works.  In  connexion  with  the  notices  of  the  literary  acquaintances 
formed  by  this  new  connexion,  we  may,  however,  take  the  liberty  to 
remark,  that  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  misinformed,  when  he  says  that  the  late 
generous-hearted  Horace  Smith  was  of  aa  irascible  temperament.     "  If 
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so,"  as  lie  justly  adds,  "  it  must  have  been  no  common  offence  that  could 
have  irritated  him." 

Leigh  Hunt's  imprisonment  brought  him  in  contact  with  Lord  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  others,  concerning 
each  of  whom  he  has  given  many  pleasant  reminiscences.  The  acquaint- 
ance of  the  first  of  this  distinguished  list  also  led  to  the  journey  to  Italy, 
so  often  recorded  in  connexion  with  its  literary  and  political  demerits,  but 
never  before  related  so  in  detail  in  reference  to  its  actual  performance. 
Never  was  so  singular  an  attempt  made  to  get  to  Italy.  It  reads,  in 
actual  times  of  steam-boats  and  railroads,  like  a  voyage  in  antique  days 
to  China.  First,  there  was  the  setting  off.  Next,  after  a  prolonged  and 
tedious  navigation,  there  was  an  arrival  at  Ramsgate,  a  comfortable  settle- 
ment there,  and  a  treatise  on  Condorcet's  *'  Progress  of  Society."  Then 
there  was  another  start,  and,  after  a  "  winter  at  sea"  and  a  gale  of  fifty- 
six  hours,  an  arrival,  where — at  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar  ?  Not  in  the  least : 
at  Dartmouth ! 

So  ended,  for  the  time  being,  the  attempt  to  get  to  Italy.  From 
Dartmouth  the  party  proceeded  to  Plymouth,  where  they  hoped  to  find  a 
vessel  bound  for  Genoa,  "  with  the  begiuning  of  spring ;"  but  Mrs.  Hunt 
being  unwell,  they  waited  till  summer.  At  length  that  summer  came, 
and  they  did  reach  Leghorn,  having  been  from  the  15th  of  November, 
1821,  to  the  28th  of  June,  when  they  set  sail  from  Genoa  to  Leghorn 
— the  last  date  given— in  performing  a  journey  which  can  now  be  accom- 
plished in  a  week. 

Lord  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  in  Italy,  is  an  old  story  oft 
told,  but  which  no  one  will  be  wearied  reading  over  again,  when  decked 
out  in  those  charms  of  perpetual  freshness  which  Leigh  Hunt  can  impart 
to  a  topic  however  by-gone.  Highgate  and  Hampstead  were  the  homes 
in  England  that  welcomed  the  poet,  and  his  wife  and  family,  after  his 
disastrous  journey,  and  to  which  he  long  held  amid  his  "  exhausted  and 
befriended  fortunes."  The  literary  projects  and  labours  of  the  period  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  life  form  an  interesting  chapter.  When  writing  for  the 
True  Sun,  he  says — 

I  there  became  intimate  with  Laman  Blanchard,  whose  death,  not  long  ago, 
was  such  a  grief  and  astonishment  to  his  friends.  They  had  associated  anything 
but  such  end  with  his  witty,  joyous,  loving  and  beloved  nature.  But  the  watch 
was  overwound,  and  it  ran  suddenly  down.  What  bright  eyes  he  had!  and  what 
a>  kindly  smile!  How  happy  he  looked  when  he  thought  you  were  happy;  or 
when  he  was  admiring  somebody,  or  relating  some  happy  story!  If  suicide,  bad 
as  it  often  is,  and  full  of  recklessness  and  resentment,  had  not  been  rescued  from 
indiscriminate  opprobrium,  Laman  Blanchard  alone  should  have  rescued  it. 
I  never  think  of  him  without  feeling  additional  scorn  for  the  hell  of  the  scorner 
Dante;  who  has  put  all  suicides  into  his  truly  infernal  regions,  both  those  who 
were  unjust  to  others,  and  those  who  were  unjust  only  to  themselves. 

The  same  epoch  of  his  history  brings  us  in  contact  with  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Paganini,  Lady  Blessington,  and  other  celebrities.  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  is  now  a  resident  in  Kensington.  He  is,  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  pension,  honourably  and  con- 
siderately bestowed  upon  him  by  her  Majesty's  government,  has  come 
most  opportunely  to  relieve  the  anxiety  ana  the  demands  of  his  old  days, 
and  to  repay  him  for  past  sufferings ;  but  the  veteran  liberal  looks  even 
to  more  than  that ;  his  frequent  little  literary  salvos,  in  honour  of  Queen 
Victoria,  attest,  as  is  now  more  publicly  known,  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
aims  at  wearing  court  laurels.     We  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  wear  them* 
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THE  OLD  OAK  CHEST  * 

The  scene  of  Mr.  James's  new  novel  being  laid  some  sixty  years  ago, 
gives  the  author  an  opportunity  for  dilating,  in  his  usual  half-logical,  half- 
fanciful  manner,  as  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  that 
period  of  time,  and  which  he  says  exceed  aught  that  the  world's  history 
presents.  His  object,  however,  appears  to  be  (for  though  the  premises 
are  clear,  his  conclusion  is  less  so),  to  show  that,  with  the  material  world 
that  has  usurped  the  place  of  mind,  the  homely  life  and  quiet  domesticity 
of  sixty  years  ago  is  gone  by. 

"  The  Old  Oak  Chest"  is  hence  a  domestic  story,  and  of  the  kind  in 
which  Mr.  James  particularly  excels,  and  is  sure  to  be  interesting.  The 
events  revolve  around  three  brothers,  of  different  dispositions,  and  their 
families,  and  is  knit  together  by  means  of  a  female  foundling  deposited  at 
the  hall-door  of  the  eldest.  This  and  the  abstraction  of  a  will  from  the 
old  oak  chest  are  the  two  hinges  upon  which  the  main  interest  depends; 
and  the  story  further  abounds  with  well-drawn  characters  and  excellent 
descriptions,  and  is  altogether  behind  none  of  Mr.  James's  previous  pro- 
ductions. A  pleasing  and  appropriate  dedication  to  Mr.  Robert  Bell 
prefaces  the  work. 

THE  WAR  m  HUNGARY.f 
Though  we  by  no  means  side  with  the  Magyar  view  of  the  war  waged 
as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  fever  of  insurrection  which  was  roused  through- 
out Europe  by  the  success  of  the  French  rebellion,  still  we  cannot  but 
receive  General  Klapka's  historical  explanations  with  every  feeling  of 
respect,  and  his  narrative  of  events  with  the  still  more  earnest  sense  of 
its  being  a  lively  and  accurate  record  of  a  fearful  struggle,  of  which  few 
had  better  opportunities  of  giving  a  correct  account  than  General  Klapka. 
It  does  not  require  to  have  sympathised  with  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
Hungarian  nation  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  work  like  this ;  it  recom- 
mends itself  to  all  and  to  every  one  by  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 


ELLIE  FORESTERE.J 
Mr.  Brent  has  many  difficulties  to  get  over  ere  he  wins  distinc- 
tion in  the  field  he  has  entered  upon.  None  more  so  than  the  exu- 
berance of  youthful  energy.  With  many  good  points  and  portions  of 
high  promise,  the  present  work  lacks  invention.  A  wicked  man,  Sir 
Hevdon  Forestere,  enjoying  a  property  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and  the 
real  owner,  Evelyn  Atherly,  falling  in  love  with  the  fair  and  blameless 
daughter  of  the  usurper,  and  thus  keeping  the  domain  in  the  same  hands, 
is  not  a  very  novel  idea.  There  are,  however,  as  before  said,  passages 
which  exhibit  a  depth  of  feeling,  and  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  which  lead 
us  to  expect  better  things  from  the  same  pen. 

•  A  Tale  of  Domestic  Life.    By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.    3  vols.    T.  C.  Newby. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  Hungary.    By  General  Klapka,  late  ■ 
Secretary  to  the  Hungarian  Commonwealth,  and  Commandant  of  the  Fortress  of 
"Komorn.   Translated  from  the  Original  Manuscript,  by  Otto  Wenckstern.   2  vd*. 
Charles  Gilpin. 

}  A  Novel.    By  John  Brent,  Esq.    3  vols.    T.  C.  Newby. 
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BY   A  LANDLORD. 

I  am  going,  as  Mr.  Maeaulay  would  say,  to  write  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  Mr.  MechTs  famous  farm  at  Tiptree  Hall ;  but  as  I  do  not  set  up  for 
an  authority  on  agricultural  matters,  or,  indeed,  for  a  practical  farmer, 
gentlemen  must  not  follow  me  in  the  hopes  of  finding  mares'  nests. 

I  may,  however,  add  that  I  have  had  some  experience  as  a  landlord, 
chiefly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  among  small  tenants ;  that  I  keep  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  in  hand,  and  like  to  read  of,  and  see  all  that  is  going  on, 
in  the  way  of  improvement.  With  this  view  1  went  to  Mr.  MechTs. 
Omnibus -riding  being  among  the  cheapest  of  modern  amusements,  I  fre- 
quently indulge  in  one, — just  getting  into  the  first  vehicle  that  comes, 
and  letting  it  take  me  where  it  likes.  Unlike  cab-riding,  which  is  pretty 
sure  to  end  in  a  wrangle,  one  knows  that  the  extreme  damage  with  a 
"  bus"  will  be  sixpence,  and  I  understand  there  are  people  who  get  on?  for 
threepence,  in  conformity  with  the  conspicuous  notices  outside,  though, 
as  I  always  go  the  "  whole  hog,"  I  cannot  say  it  ever  happened  to  me. 
I  thought,  indeed,  I  had  accomplished  the  exploit  on  the  day  that  gave 
rise  to  the  following  excursion ;  for  getting  into  a  quaker-coloured  thing 
at  the  end  of  Burlington  Arcade,  all  covered  with  "  3rf."  plates,  I  rode 
by  Piccadilly,  Waterloo-place,  Charing-cross,  the  Strand,  Ludgate-hil], 
and  on  to  the  Bank,  observing  that  all  my  lovely  companions,  as  they 
departed,  presented  the  conductor  with  3d.9  or  got  that  sum  in  exchange- 
for  their  sixpences.  When,  however,  we  got  to  the  Bank,  a  change 
seemed  to  be  made  in  the  arrangements.  The  last  of  the  enterprising 
eastern  travellers  (rather  a  shabby  set)  got  out,  and  there  was  a  rush  of 
trim,  well-dressed,  brisk-mannered  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  a  copy 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News  in  his  hand.  They  were  evidently 
"highly  respectable"  citizens  off  to  their  villas  for  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  but  unable  to  quit  their  dear  London  without  a  souvenir  of  its 
existence. 

As  they  got  in,  I  saw  the  conductor  reversing  the  plates,  and  the  "  3d." 
looked  inside.  It  was  evident  that  a  new  era  had  commenced,  and  the 
new-comers  accommodated  themselves  as  if  for  a  journey.  We  soon  got 
started,  and  after  rumbling  about  a  little,  found  ourselves  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  where  hearth-rugs  seem  to  be  cheaper  than  anywhere  else, 
judging  at  least  by  the  tickets.  Passing  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
station  at  Shoreditch,  brought  Mr.  Mechi  to  my  mind,  who  I  had  always 
pictured  to  myself  as  an  elderly  gentleman  solacing  the  evening  of  life 
with  a  little  agricultural  amusement,  and  whose  farm  I  had  often  wished 
to  see.     Now  is  the  time,  thinks  I,  for  doing  so. 

Accordingly,  I  hailed  the  conductor  to  stop  the  omnibus ;  and,  being 
mulcted  of  my  sixpence,  commenced  retracing  my  steps  on  foot,  making 
for  Leadenhall-street.  Reaching  smart  No.  4,  I  asked  for  Mr.  Mechi, 
and  was  told  by  an  exceedingly  polite  assistant  that  he  was  in  the 
country.  On  mentioning  my  wish  to  be  allowed  to  see  Mr.  MechTs  farm* 
the  gentleman  readily  came  into  my  views,  and  gave  me  the  following 
card:— 
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MR.  MATKE, 

©iptxte  1|all, 

NEAB  KELVEDON,  ESSEX. 

Please  show  Bearer  and  Friends  my  Improvements  in  Agriculture. 

LJ.MECHI. 

K.B.— Book  for  the  Kehedon  Station,  Eastern  Counties  Railway.    Mr.  Benjamin 
Revett,  Star  and  Fleece,  Kelvedon,  can  provide  Conveyance,  Beds,  &c. 


Thanking  the  gentleman  for  his  attention,  I  again  set  out  on  my  west- 
ward  route. 

In  Oxford-street,  I  overtook  my  friend  Bow-window  Brown,  as  he  is 
called,  from  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clings  to  the  how-window  of  the 
Chatterbox  Club,  where  he  is  always  descanting  on  the  lowness  of  rents 
and  the  badness  of  the  times,  and  who  is  about  as  badly  off  for  something 
to  do  as  any  one  I  know. 

*«  Well,  Brown,"  said  I,  running  my  arm  through  his  as  I  overtook  him 
loitering  along,  "  Fm  going  down  to  see  Mr.  Mechi's  farm :  will  you 
accompany  me  ?" 

"  Mechi  be  hanged,"  said  he;  "he's  a  cutler,  not  a  farmer.  'What 
should  he  know  about  farming  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  I ;  "  that's  just  what  I  want  to  see ;  and  here," 
said  I,  producing  the  card,  "  is  a  permission  for  myself  and  friends  todo  so." 

"  Don't  go,"  replied  Brown,  looking  at  the  card  and  returning  it ; 
"  the  man's  a  humbug.  Most  likely  the  Star  and  Fleece  belongs  to  him, 
or  Revett's  his  uncle,  or  something  of  that  sort"  They'll  fleece  you 
between  them." 

Just  then  Ginger  Hopkins  joined  us.  and  the  two  entering  into  a 
solemn  discussion  as  to  where  they  should  dine,  I  left,  and  pursued  my 
walk  alone. 

Going  down  the  Hay  market,  I  met  old  Jack  Beanlands,  leather- 
gaitered  and  drab-breeched,  in  a  bright  brown,  basket-buttoned,  cutaway, 
looking  hot  and  happy  after  his  dinner.  He  was  going  to  the  theatre, 
or  "  play,"  as  he  called  it. 

"  Jack,"  said  I,  "  you're  the  very  man  I  want  to  see ;  you've  got  a  lot 
of  squashy,  bad  land,  at  Sniperley :  go  with  me  to  Mechi's,  and  learn 
how  to  improve  it." 

"  Mechi !  who's  Mechi?"  asked  Jack,  quite  indignantly. 

'•  Oh,  you  know,"  replied  L 

"  W-h-o-y,  you  don't  mean  that  bagatelle-maker  that's  always  yam- 
merin'  on  i'  the  papers?" 

"  The  same,"  said  I. 

"  W-h-o-v,  [what  can  a  body  learn  o'  him,"  asked  Jack,  taking  off  his 
low-crowned  hat,  and  scratching  his  great  turnip-shaped  head. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  I ;  "  that's  just  what  I  want  to  see.  The  man 
must  have  something  in  him,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  not  have  had  him 
at  Tamworth." 

«  I  knows  nothin*  about  Sir  Robert  nobody,"  replied  Jack ;  "  but  this  I 
know,  that  I've  been  a  farmer — man  and  boy — these  thirty  years,  and  my 
father  was  a  farmer  afoor  me,  and  if  I've  out  to  larn  of  Mister  Mechi,  or 
Mister  anybody-else,  I  ought  to  be  shamed  o'  myselV* 

So  saying,  Jack  hawked  and  spit  extensively  on  the  flags. 
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"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  continued  Jack,  rubbing  his  snub-nose  across  the 
back  of  his  hand ;  "  it's  all  sheer  stuff  and  nonsense.  Mr.  Mechi's  goin's 
on's  opposed  to  common  sense.  He's  doin'  a  vast  o'  harm  to  the  farmers. 
There's  my  landlord,  the  Markis  o'  Muff,  who  used  to  let  us  do  whatever 
we  liked  with  the  land,  so  long  as  we  paid  our  rent — there's  the  Markis 
o'  Muff  does  nout  but  throw  this  Mr.  Mechi  in  our  teeth.  It's  Mr. 
Mechi  this,  and  Mr.  Mechi  that,  all  day  long.  If  you  did  as  Mr.  Mechi 
does,  you  wouldn't  want  this ;  and  if  you  did  as  Mr.  Mechi  does,  you 
wouldn't  want  that" 

u  Well,  but  how  is  Mechi  opposed  to  common  sense  ?"  asked  I. 
"  Why,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Jack,  straddling  out  his  great  legs,  and 
nearly  tripping  up  a  Welsh  milkwoman,  as  she  passed  along  with  her 
pails.  "  I'll  tell  you,"  repeated  he.  "  In  the  first  place,  afoor  all,  and 
above  all,  farmin's  not  a  thing  to  make  an  outcry  about — at  least,  not  an 
outcry  in  the  way  that  this  Mr.  Mechi  does." 

**  Ah,  you  mean  to  say  that  grumbling  and  farming  go  together,** 
observed  1. 

"  W-h-o-y,  I'll  not  say  that,  precisely,"  replied  Jack ;  "  but  I'll  say 
this,"  continued  he,  knocking  the  end  of  his  great,  baggy,  cotton  um- 
brella against  the  flags.  "  No  man,  sir,  that's  in  a  prosperous  way  of. 
business  ever  makes  a  row  about  it.  He's  content  to  do  well,  and  know 
it  hisself.  Now  Messrs.  Brecknell,  Turner,  and  Sons,  over  there,"  said 
he,  nodding  across  the  street  to  their  shop,  "  don't  publish  how  many 
candles  they  sell  every  year ;  nor  does  Mr.  Gillot,  the  'pothecary,  here," 
jerking  his  elbow  at  the  shop-door,  "  tell  how  many  people  he  physics.  They 
don't  publish  their  balance-sheets.  Such  work  won't  do,  sir,"  said  Jack. 
"No,  sir,  it  won't,  sir.  See  how  it  would  act  on  a  man's  fam'ly.  They're 
bad  enough  to  keep  under,  as  it  is ;  but  let  a  man  flourish,  and  tell  how 
rich  he  is,  how  much  he's  makin',  and  see  how  they'll  meet  the  times,  as 
the  saying  is.  They'll  teach  you  to  brag  o*  your  means.  The  sons  '11  be 
all  for  white  cords  and  top-boots,  and  the  gals  will  wear  nothin'  but  bom- 
bazeen  gowns,  flounced  up  to  their  waists.  What  stopped  the  Times'  com- 
missioner, think  ye?"  asked  Jack,  with  a  knowing  leer  of  his  little  ferrety 
eyes. 

"  Ne  mair  ink  in  pen,  perhaps,"  replied  I. 

"  Not  a  bit  on't,"  sneered  Jack ;  "  not  a  bit  on't.  He  had  ink  enough 
to  go  on  for  ever — brass,  too.  But  the  truth  was,  he  was  sent  out  to 
perform  an  impossibility  —  to  prove  that  farmin's  prosperous.  And 
who  was  to  help  him  ?  The  farmers,  you  think  ?  Not  such  fools,  sir ; 
not  such  fools,  sir.  Ask  to  have  their  rents  raised  I  No,  sir,  no.  Re- 
duction, if  you  like,  sir;  reduction,  if  you  like."  So  saying,  Jack  hugged 
his  umbrella,  and,  waddle,  waddle,  waddled  down  the  Hay  market  as  fast 
as  ever  his  great  legs  would  carry  him. 
But  to  my  journey. 

There  was  a  fine  rain  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  July,  which  would  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  crops.  Monday  was  showery  and  cold,  but  the 
sky  looking  better  towards  the  evening,  I  determined  to  take  the  mail- 
train  at  eleven  on  the  following  morning,  whether  I  got  a  Beanlands  or  a 
Bow- window  Brown  to  accompany  me  or  not. 

Accordingly  I  arose  in  what,  at  the  west-end,  they  call  the  middle  of 
the  night,  that  is  to  say  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  towards 
nine  was  again  rumbling  in  an  omnibus  to  the  east.     Having  observed 
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on  my  former  excursion  the  words  "Refreshment  Rooms,"  inks 
gilt  letters  in  the  principal  windows  of  the  imposing'  looking  r«£rj 
station,   I  pictured  to  myself  the  comfort  and  elegances  of  Swiok 
Wolverton,   or  Rugby,  and  resolved  to  breakfast  at    the  Sbote&i 
station.     Grievously  disappointed  I  was,  when  I  got  into  the  nasty  &*, 
fly-blown  apartment,  and  saw  the  pale  ham,  the  jagged  joints,  and  a 
dusty  and  disorderly  counter.     A  willing,  but  coatless   man,  with  a 
dirty  sleeves  tucked  above  the  elbows  of  his  hairy  arms,  waited  upostfr 
self  and  the  few  who  partook  of  the  fare-     Refreshment  rooms  sboeU^ 
set  out  with  a  view  to  tempting  the  appetite,  and  not  merely  sausfp; 
the  cravings  of  nature. 

The  Eastern  Counties  is  not  the  cheapest  railway  in  the  worli.  Ps 
my  forty  miles  ride,  they  charged  me  ten  and  ninepence  first  class.  T: 
be  sure,  I  was  not  quite  up  to  the  thing,  for  just  as  I  had  paid  bit  fan.  1 
heard  a  healthy  out-of-doors  looking  gentleman  ask  for  a  return  ticket  u 
Relvedon,  which  saved  a  shilling  or  two  there  and  back.  Thinking  ths 
gentleman  might  be  on  a  similar  errand  to  myself,  I  got  into  the  svat 
carriage,  and  found  him  a  most  agreeable  companion. 

He  was  a  landowner  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Mecbu 
owning,  1  believe,  an  adjoining  estate,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  country. 

He  showed  me  Lord  Petre's  estate,  for  which  the  late  lord  received 
fifty  thousand  pounds'  compensation  for  the  railway  we  were  then  travefline 
on  passing  through,  with  which  sum  he  purchased  seventy  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  New  Zealand ;  also  Mr.  Hutley's  farm,  a  sort  of  rival  to 
Mr.  Mechi's.  I  liked  the  looks  of  Mr.  Hutley's  house  and  premises  from 
the  glance  I  got  as  the  train  whisked  past,  but  his  peas  looked  yellow  sad 
uncomfortable.  This,  however,  was  die  case  throughout ;  and  I  do  no* 
remember  to  have  seen  pastures  look  so  bare  and  burnt  since  the  very  dry 
summer  of  1834. 

To  my  eye,  the  land  over  which  we  passed  was  of  anything  but  a  rich 
quality.  It  seemed  a  sort  of  burning  gravelly  soil  that  would  stand  heat 
badly.  I  saw  nothing  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of  crops,  until  we  came  to 
Mr.  Hutley's,  when  the  low  fences,  and  full  waving  fields  of  well-headed 
corn,  bespoke  no  common  farming.  Soon  after  passing  this,  we  came  to 
our  journey's  end. 

My  travelling  companion  did  not  let  Mr.  Benjamin  Revett  benefit  by 
me,  at  least  not  in  the  way  of  hiring  a  vehicle ;  for,  as  we  approached  the 
Kelvedon  station,  he  said  that  he  had  a  gig  waiting  for  him,  and  would 
set  me  down  at  Mr.  Mechi's  door,  which  he  passed  in  going  to  his 
own  house.  Accordingly  I  availed  myself  of  his  offer,  and  after  driving 
.about  four  miles  on  the  Maldon  road,  through  a  pleasant  country,  beauti- 
fully studded  with  picturesque  cottages,  we  at  last  came  in  sight  of  a 
wide  tract  of  heath,  for  which  the  eye  was  becoming  a  little  prepared  by 
the  poverty  of  the  soil,  thrown  out  of  the  newly-scoured  road-side  ditches. 

"  There,"  said  my  friend,  pointing  to  a  little,  blue-roofed,  new  house, 
with  some  red-tiled  buildings  behind,  standing  betwoen  two  windmills, 
•  on  the  entrance  of  the  heath;  "there,"  said  he,  "that's  Mr. Mechi's." 

I  confess  I  was  astonished,  for  the  place  was  perfectly  insignificant,  so 
far  as  carrying  on  extensive  operations  was  concerned.  I  was  very  glad 
that  neither  Bow- window  Brown  nor  Beanlands  had  accompanied  me. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  looking  around,  "  I  admire  the  courage  of  the  man 
who  could  plant  himself  on  such  a  place  as  this.     If  I  had  come  down 
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f  ^  ia*.™  a  ^ew  °*  purchasing  it,  I  should  have  said  to  the  mail  who  brought 

'on  afti^«,  '  Drive  me  back  again.'" 
bretifo'  Tfaex&ng  a  few  paces  from  the  main  road,  my  friend  drove  me  up  to 

then  I K*™  unowned  Mr.  Mechi's  house. 

un,  rite'      "  ^ow>"  ^^  he,  as  I  alighted,  "  after  you've  seen  all  that's  to  be  seen 

W  c^'^  ^  ^ou  wa*k  ^^  to i  you'll  find  a  beefsteak  and  a  bottle  of 

^  ^fine;  and  as  I'm  going  back  by  the  eight-o'clock  train,  I'll  drive  you  to 

^/^"lelvedon  again." 

r^'-  Thanking  him  for  his  kindness  and  proffered  hospitality,  we  parted  for 

**  Represent. 
.,    .      Passing  through  a  small  railed-off  garden  in  front,  I  got  to  the  door* 
."^and,  ringing  the  bell,  asked  the  person  who  appeared  for  Mr.  Mayne. 

nio^      u  j^  Mayne!"  said  she;  "  Mr.  Mayne! — I  don't  know  such  a  person 

**p>— Fll  inquire,"  added  she,  going  away. 

j  lj!1*     ^>re8en^y  the  master,  or  Mechi  of  the  house,  appeared  in  his  shirt* 

™  *t   sleeves,  to  whom  I  made  my  obeisance,  and  put  a  similar  question,  now 
^r  congratulating  myself  still  more  that  neither  Brown  nor  Beanlands 

1  |c-       were  with  me. 

'fori l -      "Mr.  Mayne!"  said  he,  repeating  the  name  as  if  he  knew  it,  but 

'0<Wir   couldn't  hit  it  off  at  the  moment;  "  Mr.  Mayne!"  repeated  he. 

3e  i*  -      Thinking  to  assist  him,  I  produced  the  Leadeohall-street  card. 

>wu      "Oh,  Mr.  Mayne!"  exclaimed  he,  when  he  saw  it;  "  that's  at  Mr. 

<*#■*-    Mechi's." 

ib. a,        « Isn't  this  Mr.  Mechi's  T  asked  I. 

-i  -.       "No,  sir,   no,"  replied  he.     Mr.  Mechi's  is  Tiptree  Hall — this  is 

:*     Tiptree  Heath,     If  you  take  the  road  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  go 

}£.&    about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  along  the  Maldon  road,  you'll  see  Mr. 

kg*     Mechi's." 

With  thanks  for  the  information,  and  apologies  for  the  trouble  I  had 

:^ .     given,  I  took  my  departure,  thinking  how  true  it  is  that  no  man  is  a 

l  .  prophet  in  his  own  country.  Here  was  a  place  that  people  came  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  see,  and  which  a  next-door  neighbour  didn't  even  know 
the  situation  of.  After  a  pleasant  saunter  along  the  nice  gravelly  lane, 
passing  the  "  New  Times"  beer-shop,  I  came  in  sight  of  what  at  once 
proclaimed  itself  to  be  the  object  of  my  search — a  tall  chimney,  emit- 
ting the  smoke  of  a  steam-engine  from  amid  spacious  blue-roofed  build- 
ings, at  the  back  of  a  handsome  modern  mansion. 

"  That,"  said  I,  "  looks  like  the  thing,  and  I  wouldn't  have  cared  if 
Bow-window  Brown  or  Beanlands  had  been  with  me."  But  when*  I 
came  to  the  turn  of  the  lane  leading  to  the  farm-buildings,  and  saw  the 
enormous  crop  of  wheat  in  the  large  field  on  the  right,  I  wished  I'd 
bad  them.  As  I  lounged  along,  I  saw  the  field  contained  wheat  of 
two  growths — one  might  be  an  inch  or  two  taller  than  the  other ;  but  I 
should  not  have  suspected  the  one  was  sown  in  December  and  the  other  in 
February,  as  it  appears  they  were.  But  I  anticipate.  We  will  now 
suppose  I  have  turned  in  at  the  white  gate,  and  am  following  the  road 
across  the  fields  leading  to  the  farm-buildings. 

Hay  and  corn  stacks  are  familiar  to  us  all;  and  the  first  thing  that 
struck  me  was  a  long  fine  of  low  houses  for  sows  and  their  litters,  the 
houses  looking  much  like  wild  beast  dens  in  a  caravan.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  in-door  arrangements  partake  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  a 
zoological  garden.  Mr.  Mechi's  object  being  to  fatten  animals,  that  is  to 
Bay,  to  get  the  greatest  weight  of  meat,  with  the  smallest  consumption  of 
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food,  everything  is  done  to  facilitate  that  object.  Instead  of  bullocks 
being  put  into  salt  marshes  or  pastures  to  be  persecuted  with  flies,  they 
are  kept  in  houses  and  fed  at  regular  hours.  Figs  the  same  way.  Cool- 
ness* and  comfort  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

But  I  will  let  Mr.  Mechi  tell  his  own  system,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect 
his  words.  As  I  was  taking  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  sow  houses,  still 
in  search  of  Mr.  Mayne,  I  saw  a  tall,  good-looking  young  man,  on 
the  right  side  of  forty,  approaching,  who,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry,  if  he 
knew  whether  Mr.  Mechi  was  at  home,  announced  that  he  was  Mr. 
Mechi  himself.  I  gave  him  my  card,  and  said  I  should  take  it  as  a  favour 
if  he  would  allow  me  to  look  over  his  farm.  He  immediately  shook  hands, 
and  said  he  considered  it  a  compliment  for  gentlemen  from  a  distance  to 
come  to  see  it. 

"  My  farm,"  said  he,  "  consists  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  land, 
a  portion  of  which  is  considerably  heavier  land  than  the  other.  When  I 
bought  it,  it  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  just  such  land  as  yon  may 
now  rent  about  here  for  ten  shillings  an  acre.  Of  course,  my  object  has 
been  to  improve  and  enrich  the  land  as  much  as  possible.  The  way  to 
do  that  is  to  keep  plenty  of  stock.  I  have  to-day  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen pigs,  fifty-four  calves,  twenty-four  bullocks,  eight  horses,  and  gene- 
rally about  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  sheep,  all  fed  in 
houses,  the  animals  standing  on  boards  or  spars,  with  sufficient  space 
between  the  spars  for  the  droppings  to  pass  through  into  beds  below, 
which  we  occasionally  sprinkle  over  with  burnt  clay  and  soil ;  and  then, 
when  a  piece  of  land  is  ready  for  cropping,  the  boards  take  up  in  compart- 
ments, and  we  lead  the  manure  out  and  plough  it  in  once,  making  one 
lifting  do,  instead  of  leading  it  out  and  making  heaps  on  the  fields,  and 
then  distributing  it  over  the  land."  Some  gentlemen  from  Hampshire 
arriving  a  little  after  me,  Mr.  Mechi  then  conducted  us  round  the  clean, 
spacious  piggeries,  with  the  pigs  sorted  according  to  their  sizes  and  eating 
capacities,  each  piggery  being  furnished  with  circular  cast-iron  feeding 
pans  in  divisions. 

They  are  fed  on  barley  meal,  with  a  little  green  meat  occasionally,  and 
salt  at  discretion,  as  the  French  say  of  their  bread.  Mr.  Mechi,  I  may  ob- 
serve, is  a  great  man  for  salt;  and  all  the  animals  have  a  piece  of  rock  salt 
to  resort  to  when  they  like.  The  pigs  were  chiefly— indeed,  I  think  all — 
either  black,  or  black  and  white.  All  the  other  animals,  horses,  cows, 
bullocks,  sheep,  are  fed  on  chopped  hay,  chopped  grass,  chopped  straw, 
or  whatever  is  in  season;  and  nine  acres  of  land — that  is  to  say,  six  acres 
of  tares  and  three  acres  of  Italian  rye  grass — or  what  did  duty  for  Italian 
rye  grass — supplied  the  whole. 

Tliere  is  nothing  turned  out  to  ramble  in  the  fields,  and  destroy  with 
their  feet  four  times  what  they  eat.  It  is  a  maxim  with  the  Dutch,  who 
are  great  house-feeding,  liquid  manure  people,  that  an  animal  in-door* 
has  only  one  mouth,  but  out  of  doors  it  has  five. 

There  being  no  "  stock"  to  keep  right  in  the  fields  at  Tiptree  Hall, 
hedges  would  be  superfluous,  and  Mr.  Mechi  stubbed  no  less  than  four 
and  a  half  miles  of  fences  on  his  farm  at  the  outset 

If  Beanlands  had  accompanied  me  to  Mr.  Mechi's,  there  would  have 
been  one  part  of  his  system  that  Beanlands  would  have  approved  of, 
being  the  same  as  used  to  be  allowed  by  his  noble  landlord  the  Marquis 
of  Muff— namely,  the  system  of  not  having  any  system  at  all-— Mr. 
Mechi  thinks  nothing  of  growing  wheat  every  other  year ! 
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Mr.  Meehi's  present  crop  on  170  acres  of  land  is  as  follows  : — 

78    acres  of  wheat— (a  pretty  good  allowance). 
6i      „       peas. 


11 

10 
25 

99 
99 
99 

mangel  wurzel. 

swedes. 

clover. 

15 

99 

99 

potatoes. 

rje  grass  and  pasture. 

Gardens,  plantations,  roads,  buildings,  make  up  the  rest. 

Nothing'  could  look  better  than  the  whole  of  the  crops.  Even  peas, 
which  were  burnt  and  yellow  in  all  other  parts,  were  luxuriantly  green  with 
him.  Beans,  too,  another  failing  crop  this  year,  were  full  and  heavy  oa 
the  ground.  The  wheat  was  beyond  all  praise ;  I  never  saw  finer  crops. 
The  stalks  were  like  sugar-canes,  and  the  ears  enormous.  The  only 
thing  that  could  be  said  against  it  was  that  it  might  be  too  rank  on  the 
ground  for  resisting  wind  or  heavy  rains.  Mr.  Mechi  thought  he  had, 
perhaps,  sown  too  much  seed  (six  pecks),  and  that  four  would  have  been 
better.  He  guanoes  his  wheat ;  but  the  land  is  in  such  good  heart,  that 
he  might  grow  wheat  without  extra  manure.  The  potatoes  looked  very 
promising ;  they  stood  very  even  on  the  ground,  without  too  much  top, 
giving  goodly  promise  for  the  root.  They  were  growing  on  a  piece  of 
very  poor,  hungry  sort  of  land  (black  sand),  but  it  had  been  well  fed 
with  thirty-eight  one-horse  loads  of  stable-dung  per  acre,  besides  3  cwt. 
of  guano,  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
some  nitrate  of  soda.  Of  the  prospective  produce  of  all  this,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  speak,  as  Mr.  Mechi  has  undertaken  to  publish  the 
result 

The  Italian  rye  grass  was  the  only  defective  thing  I  saw.  It  was  much 
mixed  with  coarse  natural  grasses,  and  looked  very  different  to  what  it 
does  at  Mr.  Dickinson's,  who  is  the  great  grower  of  it  Grass,  however,  • 
does  not  seem  indigenous  to  this  part  of  Essex.  There  is  a  field  before 
Tiptree  Hall,  upon  which  more  money  has  been  expended  than  upon  any 
other,  and  the  grass  looks  very  poor  and  rusty.  This  field,  I  believe,  is  laid 
to  grass  more  for  appearance  sake,  to  look  out  upon  from  the  house,  than 
in  conformity  with  Mr.  Mechi's  system  of  farming,  which  does  not  require 
any  permanent  pasture. 

Some  of  your  readers  will,  perhaps,  say,  "  What  is  there  extraordinary 
in  all  this? — what  is  there  to  prevent  anybody  else  doing  the  same?" 

I  grant  you  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  it;  but  can  you  get  other 
farmers  to  adopt  the  same  system  ?  Can  you  get  them  to  stall-feed  their 
cattle,  husband  their  provender,  and  economise  their  manure?  Nine- 
tenths  of  them  would  rather  laugh  at  Mr.  Mechi,  than  imitate  him  in 
anything.  The  great  fault  of  the  day  is,  that  the  farmers  take  far  more 
land  than  they  can  do  justice  to.  They  can  plough,  and  they  can  harrow, 
and  they  can  roll,  and  some  of  them  can  clean  their  land;  but  how  many 
are  there  who  can  say  their  land  is  so  richly  manured  and  so  highly 
cultivated  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  grow  more  than  it  does  ? 
Scarcely  any.  Instead  of  farmers  trying  to  make  great  manure  heaps,  and 
force  their  fields  into  fertility,  they  try  to  get  great  tracts  of  land  to 
sprinkle  their  ill-made  manure  over. 

It  sorely  is  better  to  farm  one  acre  well,  and  make  it  grow  as  much  as 
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two,  than  to  farm  two  acres  ill,  and  only  get  the  produce  of  one.  There 
would  only  be  one  acre's  rent  and  rates  to  pay,  at  all  events,  to  say 
nothing  of  labour.  But  a  man  does  not  fancy  himself  a  former  unless 
he  has  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  land;  whereas,  fifty  acres  would 
most  likely  be  as  much  as  he  eould  manage. 

The  small  forty  and  fifty-acre  farms  get  into  the  hands  of  mere  la- 
bourers— men  without  capital,  skill,  or  energy.  Instead  of  doing  anything 
for  the  land,  they  expect  the  land  to  do  everything  for  them,  and  then 
they  go  staring  to  their  landlords  and  say  they  can't  pay  their  rent 
— "  farm's  o'er  dear."  Why,  if  they  had  them  for  nothing  tney  would  be 
over  dear. 

But  a  change  must  take  place  in  these  matters.  Landlords  must  make 
their  arrangements  on  more  mercantile  principles.  They  must  consider 
themselves  more,  and  their  tenants  less.  Leases  must  not  be  one-sided, 
binding  only  on  the  landlord  if  the  times  get  better.  Landlords  must 
not  continue  sleeping  partners  with  their  tenants,  liable  to  be  called  on  to 
meet  the  deficiencies  of  bad  years.  They  must  not  keep  unsatisfactory 
tenants  merely  because  they  have  been  a  long  lime  on  the  estate,  or 
because  they  round  them  there. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  easier  to  say  these  things  must  be  changed, 
than  to  change  them.  Undoubtedly  it  is ;  but  the  thing  is  practicable, 
and  the  times  require  the  consideration  of  them.  Landowners  must 
make  themselves  practically  acquainted  with  farming,  and  not  trust 
entirely  to  their  stewards,  whose  interest,  of  course,  is  to  get  their 
salaries  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

The  next  thing  for  the  landlord  to  do  is  to  let  the  tenants  see  that  he 
knows  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

Instead  of  Jandowners  bringing  up  their  younger  sons  to  starving  pro- 
fessions at  great  cost,  let  them  place  them  on  farms,  and  so  keep  their 
capital  at  home,  at  all  events.  It  will  be  better  than  buttoning  them  up 
in  uniforms,  or  irrigating  lawyers'  chambers  with  hundred  pound  notes. 
If  there  is  not  much  income  coming  in  from  the  form,  it  will,  very 
likely,  save  a  crop  or  two  of  debt  from  growing  elsewhere. 

In  these  times  it  is  well  for  a  landlord  to  be  prepared  to  take  a  farm  hi 
hand,  if  occasion  requires.  The  knowledge  that  he  is  prepared,  will  fre- 
quently prevent  a  combination  among  the  formers  to  get  it  at  their  own 
price.  It  is  wonderful  how  an  adverse  tenant,  or  unfriendly  neighbour, 
can  prejudice  strangers  against  a  farm. 

The  more  land  that  can  be  got  well  laid  away  to  permanent  pasture  the 
better.  Lean  cattle  are  easily  bought,  and  they  will  be  eating  whether 
the  landlord  is  watching  them  or  not,  but  he  cannot  be  sure  of  a  plough- 
man ploughing  who  is  not  looked  after.  Stock-forming,  too,  is  by  for 
the  pleasantest  and  most  independent,  as  well  as  generally  the  most  re- 
munerative to  the  farmer,  and  certainly  the  most  beneficial  to  the  land. 
If  we  are  to  deal  with  foreigners  for  food,  we  had  better  impoverish  their 
land  for  corn,  and  enrich  our  own  pastures  by  keeping  cattle.  Pasture- 
ing  cattle,  to  be  sure,  is  opposed  to  Mr.  Mechi's  system,  but  it  will  be  long 
before  we  all  have  his  perfect  range  of  feeding  houses;  and  this  reminds 
me  that  I  ought  to  be  leaving  the  general  question  for  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  Tiptree  Hall  Farm. 

If  Mr.  Mechi  did  not  show  much  judgment  in  buying  bad  land,  he  at 

all  events  showed  his  wisdom  in  not  buying  too  much  of  it ;  while  the 

^vay  he  set  about  improving  it,  and  the  liberal  way  he  gives  the 
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benefit  of  his  costly  experience  to  the  world,  is  beyond  all  praise.  It  is 
such  an  unusual  piece  of  liberality,  that  an  astonished  public  is  obliged  to 
ascribe  interested  motives  to  account  fox  it  They  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  pure  patriotism — I  do.  I  cannot  see  what  benefit  Mr.  Mechi  could 
derive  from  wasting  his  time  by  showing  me,  and  a  swarm  of  other  strangers 
who  were  there  the  same  day,  his  agricultural  improvements,  to  say 
nothing  of  giving  us  cake  and  wine.  Moreover,  the  good-natured, 
pleasant  way,  in  which  he  does  it,  is  a  temptation  to  go  again. 

Some  generous  minds,  who  cannot  hit  upon  the  beneficial  point,  console 
themselves  by  saying  that  his  farming  "  won't  pay/'  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  who  sees  his  crops  will  be  of  that  opinion.  I  hope  his  farm- 
ing will  pay,  and  that  most  abundantly ;  for  if  high  farming  will  not  pay, 
what  chance  is  there  for  low  farming?  If  Mr.  Mechi  had  bought  good 
land,  worth,  say  forty  shillings  an  acre,  there  would  have  been  little 
credit  in  raising  the  magnificent  crops  he  is  now  doing ;  but  buying  not 
•only  poor  land  but  poor  land  of  a  bad  quality  (for  a  great  part  of  it  is 
impregnated  with  a  vein  of  gritty  iron-stone,  or  rather  iron-sand,  about 
the  colour  of  guano,  that  looks  the  picture  of  sterility  and  hunger),  and 
making  it  what  it  now  is,  worth  forty  or  tive-and-forty-shillings  an  acre, 
may  well  raise  the  spirits  of  the  holders  of  more  favourable  soil.  Some 
intelligent  farmers  will  say, 

"  Oh !  but  Mr.  Mechis  land  must  be  different  to  ours.  What  may  suit 
it,  won't  do  for  us." 

Farmers  are  clever  at  excuses.  I  believe  Mr.  Mechi's  land  to  have 
been  worse  than  the  generality  of  poor  land  throughout  England.  It  has 
a  something  in  it  that,  after  rain,  gives  it  the  tenacity  of  bird-lime.  This, 
too,  after  draining ;  the  mention  of  which  leads  me  to  say,  that  Mr.  Mechi's 
little  pamphlet,*  containing  "  his  experience,"  is  one  of  the  most  useful  pub- 
lications on  the  subject.  I  do  not  hold  with  some  people,  that  one  system 
is  altogether  right,  and  another  system  altogether  wrong,  because  I  think 
that  different  soils  admit  of  different  treatment ;  but  Mr.  Mechi's  promulga- 
tion of  his  idea  on  deep  draining  tended  to  correct  the  extreme  into  which 
the  late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  was  likely  to  lead  people  with  regard  to 
shallow  draining.  Mr.  Smith  might  be  right  for  his  own  locality,  but  Mr. 
Mechi  is  the  safer  guide  for  a  general  principle.  It  is  safer,  in  snort,  to  be 
deep  than  shallow.  The  great  thing,  however,  for  surface-drainage,  is  to 
get  below  where  the  water  lodges.  Mr.  Mechi  s  rejection  of  Mr.  Smith's 
theory  of  filling  up  with  broken  stones,  &c.,  was  a  great  saving  in  ex- 
pense. People  drain  now  for  one-half  the  cost  they  did  five  or  six  years 
ago.  Some  farmers,  however,  do  not  look  at  the  outlay,  but  at  the 
interest.  I  know  a  man  who  had  as  large  a  farm  as  Mr.  Mechi's,  who 
could  not  understand  that  six-and-a-half  per  cent,  interest  on  an  outlay 
of  three  pound  ten  an  acre  was  less  than  five  per  cent  interest  on  an 
outlay  of  five  pound  ten  an  acre. 

The  expense,  however,  is  a  very  important  point,  for  without  draining 
I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  owners  of  cold  and  heavy  lands  to 
meet  the  change  of  the  times.  That,  however,  opens  a  wide  field,  and 
warns  me  to  conclude ;  which  I  do  by  thanking  Mr.  Mechi  for  a  very 
gratifying  treat,  and  to  express  my  anxious  hope  that  his  fanning  may 
answer  his  utmost  expectations.  He  was  good  enough  to  say,  that  we 
might  take  "  notes."  He  will  see  that  a  "  chiel  has  prented  his." 
*  Published  by  Longmans. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  MONOMANIACS, 

The  case  of  Robert  Pate,  lately  condemned  to  seven  years'  transporta- 
tion for  an  assault  upon  the  person  of  her  Majesty,  presents  many  features 
of  peculiar  interest,  in  a  medical,  a  philosophical,  and  a  legal  point  of 
view.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  partial  insanity  of  the  culprit. 
His  conduct  had  always  been  that  of  a  man  labouring  under  mental 
aberration.  At  one  time,  he  fancied  he  was  being  poisoned ;  at  another, 
that  his  stomach  was  full  of  bricks  and  stones.  When  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice it  was  generally  remarked,  eren  among  the  men,  that  he  was  not  right 
in  his  head.  Forced  by  a  common  form  of  insanity-- imaginary  persecu- 
tions— to  leave  the  army,  Dr.  Conolly  was  consulted  upon  his  case;  but, 
unfortunately,  nothing  was  done  towards  placing  him  under  either  proper 
surveillance  or  control. 

While  he  was  still  at  large,  Mr.  Startin,  of  Savile-row,  reported  his- 
insanity  to  his  relatives,  but  still  no  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
catastrophe,  which  was  sure  to  occur  some  day  or  other.  Every  one, 
who  saw  Robert  Pate  cursorily,  was  struck  with  his  proceedings  and 
condition.  People  stopped  his  cab-driver,  to  inquire  if  he  was  in 
his  right  mind.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  intercourse  con- 
sidered him  latterly  getting,  worse.  Drs.  Conolly  and  Munro  testified  in 
court  to  his  \  insanity.  So  clearly,,  indeed,  was  the  insanity  of  the 
man  proved  to  the  jury,  that  Baron  Alderson  congratulated  the  court 
upon  the  circumstance  ;  for  he  justly  remarked,  "  It  has  long  been  the 
boast  of  this  country  that  no  man  of  sane  mind  could  be  found  capable 
of  committing  an  attack  on  his  sovereign ;"  and  the  learned  judge, 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  considered  Robert  Pate's  case  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Yet  Robert  Pate  was  found  guilty  of  a  premeditated 
crime  by  the  jury,  and  was  condemned  to  seven  years'  transportation  by 
the  judge. 

Such  a  result  fully  deserves  a  moment's  consideration.  The  attorney- 
general  laid  it  down,  after  the  well-known  fiat  of  Lord  Hale,  "  Tbat  it  was 
necessary  to  show  that  a  man  was  not  aware  what  he  was  doing,  or  was 
incapable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  to  justify  the  jury 
in  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  an  accused  person  was  insane ;"  and  Baron 
Alderson  said,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  "  That  they  must  clearly  under- 
stand that  it  was  not  because  a  man  was  insane  that  he  was  unpunishable  ; 
and  upon  this  point  there  was  generally  a  very  grievous  delusion  in  the 
minds  of  medical  men." 

This  conflicting  position  of  men  of  science  and  of  men  of  law  here 
alluded  to,  and  which  has  presented  itself  so  frequently  of  late,  appears 
to  us  to  arise  from  a  misapprehension  of  objects.  Medical  men  in  uphold- 
ing before  the  jury,  as  in  duty  and  conscientiousness  they  are  bound  to  do, 
the  insanity  of  a  criminal,  do  not  wish  to  screen  the  guilty  person  from 
punishment,  but  to  convey  by  implication  the  kind  of  punishment  (con- 
finement in  an  asylum  and  medical  treatment)  which  should  be  inflicted  in 
such  a  case ;  while  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  are  jealous  of  a  plea  of 
insanity,  as  such  may  either  lead  to  the  acquittal  of  a  guilty  person,  or 
to  what  they  deem  to  be  a  too  heavy  punishment — seclusion  in  an  asylum 
for  life.  To  avoid  these  two  alternatives,  the  law  has  ruled  that  it  is  not 
because  a  man  is  insane  that  he  is  unpunishable,  medical  men  agreeing  in 
the  same  view  of  the  matter,  only  differing  as  to  the  mode  of  punishment 

ue  adopted. 
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Medical  men,  further,  do  not  in  general  entertain  that  distinction 
upon  which  so  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  since  the  time  of  Lord 
Hale,  as  to  the  knowledge  between  right  and  wrong.  Dr.  Davey,  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum,  justly  remarked  in  his  "  Medico- 
Legal  Reflections  on  the  Trial  of  Daniel  M'Naughten,"  that  if  conscious- 
ness be  the  test  of  insanity,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  cases 
of  by  very  far  the  greater  number  of  the  patients  in  the  Hanwell  Asylum. 
He  instances,  for  example,  the  following  case: — A  patient,  an  inmate  of 
Hanwell  Asylum,  labours  under  a  form  of  insanity,  characterised  by  ex- 
cessive and  obdurate  pride.  She  sits  always  in  one  position  with  her  head 
thrown  upwards  and  backwards,  and  her  eyes  directed  to  the  ceiling,  the 
legs  are  crossed,  and  the  body  erect  as  a  board.  She  declines  speaking 
to  any  one,  and  if  spoken  to,  exhibits  the  utmost  contempt  and  annoyance. 
The  only  condescension  she  is  ever  known  to  be  guilty  of,  is  to  inflict  a 
severe  chastisement  on  some  person  or  other  who  may  happen  to  incur  her 
particular  displeasure.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  adds  Dr.  Davey,  this 
patient  has  no  illusion  or  hallucination;  her  intellectual  capacities  are  very 
good.  No  medical  man  doubts  the  necessity  of  punishing  these  violences 
of  a  proud  and  passionate  nature ;  they  only  differ  with  lawyers  as  to  the 
mode  of  punishment.  They  adopt  moral  and  humane  means;  the  law, 
such  as  are  alone  at  its  disposal  What  possible  good  would  transportation 
do  in  a  case  like  this  ? 

The  views  now  entertained  by  the  majority  of  medical  men  upon  the 
question  of  responsibility  as  most  consistent  with  our  improved  know- 
ledge of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  with  reason,  religion,  and 
morality,  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sampson,  author  of  a 
well-known  pamphlet  on  "  Criminal  Jurisprudence  considered  in  relation 
to  Mental  Organisation/' — that  so  far  from  the  Creator  having  sent  into 
the  world  some  beings  who  are  responsible,  and  others  who  are  exempt 
from  responsibility,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  exception  whatever;  and  that 
every  human  being  is  alike  responsible — responsible  (according  to  the 
degree  of  his  departure,  either  in  mind  or  body,  from  that  degree  of 
sanity  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  social  duties)  to  undergo 
the  painful,  but  benevolent  treatment  which  is  requisite  for  his  cure. 

The  now  generally-admitted  fact  of  plurality  of  organs  and  functions 
of  the  brain  would  at  once  show  that  there  may  be  monomania  or  partial 
insanity,  and  yet  an  average  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  perfect  apprecia- 
tion of  right  from  wrong.  Dr.  Wigan  has  gone  further,  and  has  to  most 
persons  shown  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  duality  of  the  mind,  and  that 
actually  one  propensity  may  be  excited  or  diseased,  while  its  correspond- 
ing organ  may  be  in  a  state  of  quiescence.  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
by  Combe,  in  his  invaluable  essay  on  the  "  Constitution  of  Man,"  that  if 
a  man  could  be  foundMin  whom  all  the  qualities  of  mind  and  body  were 
healthfully  constituted  and  harmoniously  developed,  we  should  then 
behold  one  who  would  realise,  humanly  speaking,  a  perfect  being.  That 
all  fall  short  of  this  standard,  is  a  truth  which  religion  and  experience 
alike  confirm ;  but  some  approach  more  nearly  to  it  than  others ;  and 
the  question  that  we  have  to  consider,  in  estimating  the  qualities  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  is  not  whether  any  one  exists  whose  mind  and  body  are 
thus  perfectly  sane,  but  what  is  the  relative  degree  of  his  or  her 
divergence  from  the  perfect  type. 

A  variety  even  of  most  trifling  things  indicates  in  each  the  amount  of 
this  divergence  from  that  harmonious  balance  of  the  mental  powers  in 
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Which  alcffte  true  soundness  of  mind  can  exist.  The  moment  a  person  be- 
comes what  is  called  eccentric,  mentally  separates  himself  from  those  who 
are1  around  him,  or  departs  in  any  ostensible  manner  from  the  adopted 
practices  of  society,  he  is  insane  according  to  this  amount  of  divergence. 
ft  datmot,  as  a  means  of  correction,  be  too  strongly  pointed  out  that  all 
indulgence  in  excessive  vanity  or  love  of  approbation,  excessive  pridey 
whether  of  family,  social  position,  intelligence,  riches,  or  other  acquisitions, 
in  religious  exaltation  and  imaginary  superior  piety,  by  excessive  bene- 
volence and  injudicious  hospitality  or  generosity,  and  their  reverse,  are- 
forms  of  monomania  or  partial  insanity.  There  is  an  excess  of  activity 
and  consequent  disease  of  one  set  of  faculties  to  the  injury  and  detriment 
of  others,  more  especially  the  intellect,  and  the  more  amiable,  generous, 
and  noble  sentiments.  The  exquisite  balance  of  mental  operations  is  in- 
terrupted, and  however  unpleasant  the  imputation,  there  is  incipient 
insanity.  Society,  happily,  generally  takes  upon  itself  the  correction  of 
these  minor  forms  of  insanity.  Monomaniacal  dresses  and  other  affecta- 
tions in  person  and  manner,  indicative  of  a  diseased  self-esteem  or  love  of 
approbation,  are  put  down  by  ridicule,  by  reproach,  or  by  general  con- 
demnation. Society,  indeed,  generally  controls  by  derision  and  contempt 
the  demands  of  an  overweening  or  excessive  vanity  or  pride.  But  when 
the  same  monomania  is  carried  to  uncontrollable  excess,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  patient  at  Hanwell,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to 
punish  such  aberrations  by  confinement  and  proper  medical  coercion  and 
treatment. 

So  it  is  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  evil.  We  are  all  more  or  less 
addicted  to  evil,  but  the  tendency  is  as  contrary,  'and  as  opposed  to  a 
healthy  and  proper  condition  of  mind,  as  any  other  form  of  monomania. 
False  impressions,  ungovernable  desires,  deficiencies  of  intellect  or  feeling 
— in  short,  all  that  makes  up  the  sum  of  human  errors,  arises  from  an  un- 
balanced action  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind ;  and  to  the  extent, 
therefore,  that  any  one  faculty  is  deficient  in  its  comparative  relation  to 
the  others  in  any  individual,  such  is  the  extent  of  this  departure  from  true 
soundness  of  mind  in  regard  to  those  objects  to  which  that  faculty  may 
relate. 

All  human  beings,  then,  are  not  perfect,  but  are  more  or  less  insane ; 
that  insanity,  or  divergence  from  perfection,  being  greater  at  times  than* 
at  others.  Thus,  a  person  whose  faculties  are  generally  kept  in  admirable- 
trim,  will,  under  the  influence  of  passion  or  excitement,  do  things  which 
he  may  regret  at  other  times.  So  also  with  regard  to  propensities — as 
love,  the  desire  to  acquire,  to  possess,  or  to  hoard ;  by  nature  blessings,  they 
may  degenerate  into  curses,  when  transgressing  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration. 

For  the  same  reason,  few  crimes  are  committed  in  a  state  of  sanity. 
Theft  is  more  frequently  a  mere  manifestation  of  uncontrolled  or  diseased 
acquisitiveness,  or  it  arises  from  a  deficiency  of  corrective  feelings,  rather 
than  from  positive  want;  so,  also,  the  wounds  and  injuries  inflicted, 
and  murders  committed,  are  far  more  frequently  the  result  of  passions 
aroused  to  a  maddened  and  uncontrollable  degree  of  resentment,  jealousy, 
pride,  or  a  drunken,  furious,  or  morbid  condition  of  body  and  mind, 
than  of  cool  premeditation.  The  law  takes  cognizance  of  this  latter 
fact  to  a  certain  extent,  and  establishes  a  distinction  between  murder 
and  manslaughter;  but  it  is  obvious  that  society  can  take  no  cogni- 
sance of  crime,  except  to  prevent  and  to  punish  it     Hence  it  is, 
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that  if  insanity  was  to  be  a  shield  to  either  punishment  or  prevention, 
the  plea  might  he  advanced  in  almost  every  instance  of  .evil,  done. 
Baron  Alderson  was,  therefore,  perfectly  justified  in  ruling,  that  }t  is  np$ 
because  a  man  is  insane  that  he  is  not  punishable.  Tne  question  .is, 
when  is  the  mode  of  commission  of  such  a  character  that  the  puniafoneni; 
should  be  preventive,  that  is,  medical  rather  than  revengeful.  Some  pj.onr 
best  heads  have  been  puzzled  at  this  noint  of  the  question.  For  example, 
JJr.  George  Combe  saw,  in  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dublin,  a 
patient  who  exhibited  a  total  want  of  moral  feeling  and  principle,  yet 
possessed  considerable  intelligence,  ingenuity,  and  plausibility.  He  had 
been  a  scourge  to  his  family  from  childhood — had  been  turned  out  of  the 
army  as  an  incorrigible  villain— had  attempted  the  life  of  a  soldier-— had 
been  repeatedly  flogged — and  had  since  attempted  the  life  of  his  father. 
Respecting-  this  roan,  Dr.  Crawford,  physician  at  the  asylum,  made 
the  following  remarks : — "  He  never  was  different  from  what  he  now  is ; 
he  has  never  evinced  the  slightest  mental  incoherence  on  any  one  point, 
nor  any  kind  of  hallucination.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  drawing-  the  line  between  extreme  moral  depravity 
and  insanity,  and  in  deciding  at  what  point  an  individual  should  cease 
to  be  considered  as  a  responsible  moral  agent,  and  amenable  to  the 
laws.  The  governors  and  medical  gentlemen  of  the  asylum  have  often- 
had  doubts  whether  they  were  justified  in  keeping  him  as  a  lunatic, 
thinking  him  a  more  fit  subject  for  a  bridewell."  We  should  have 
entertained  but  small  doubts  on  the  matter.  It  was  humane  and  proper, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  keep  a  man,  whose  mind  was  so  callous-to 
every  moral  feeling  and  principle,  under  restraint  as  a  moral  lunatic ; 
but  it  was  just  to  society  to  punish  him  by  law  for  every  crime  committed. 

In  the  case  of  Robert  Fate,  the  insanity  was  established  by  antecedents, 
yet  an  indignant  public  called  loudly  and  justly  for  punishment  of  a 
gross  outrage  committed.  In  his  case  his  friends  were  most  to  blame, 
for  not  having  put  a  long-ago  acknowledged  monomaniac  under  proper 
surveillance ;  but,  the.  crime  being  committed,  few  medical  men,  as  t he- 
learned  judge  premised,  would  have  denied  that  punishment  was  neces- 
sary; they  would  pnly,  by  establishing  the  insanity  of  the  accused,  have 
shown  that  the  punishment  should  have  been  removal  for  ever  from  a 
society  which  he  had  so  grossly  injured — not  transportation,  like  a  felon. 

In  the  very  paper  which  recorded  the  trial  of  Robert  Pate,  there  was- 
a  verdict  of  a  different  character  given  in  the  case  of  one  Walker,  who- 
threatened  to  assassinate  the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  Thia 
bad  man  was  declared  by  two  medical  men  to  be  excited  on  three  points, 
— viz.,  suicide,  homicide,  and  celebrity.  The  punishment  awarded  was 
not  transportation,  but  incarceration  in  an  asylum,  and  the  cold-water 
douche,  which,  by  reducing  the  excitement  of  the  diseased  organs  and 
bringing  reason  into  play,  has  proved  to  be  a  far  more  efficient  punish- 
ment than  any  one  which  would  have  pandered  to  the  said  Walker's  love- 
of  notoriety. 

Instances  have  been  observed  of  females  who  at  certain  times  were 
afflicted  with  a  vehement  desire  to  steal,  though  quite  free  from  any  such 
disposition  at  other  times.  Crimes  committed  under  such  influences 
should  be  subjected  to  medical,  not  to  criminal,  punishment.  In  the  case 
of  Lord  Ferrers,  that  nobleman  had  shown  symptoms  of  insanity  in  a 
previous  part  of  his  life,  and  his  friends  had  been  considering  the  pro* 
priety  of  taking  out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  him.     He  had 
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rirrelled  with  his  wife,  who  was  separated  from  him,  and  he  conceived 
t  his  steward  took  part  with  her,  and  called  him  into  his  library,  where 
he  made  him  kneel  down,  upon  which  he  produced  a  pistol,  and  shot  him. 
Every  one  knows  Lord  Ferrers  was  found  guilty  of  murder,  and  executed. 
This  verdict  has  beeu  much  found  fault  with,  but  there  was  no  other 
alternative.  Lord  Ferrers  had  not  been  put  under  control  as  a  moral 
patient,  but  had  been  left,  under  the  influence  of  partial  insanity,  to 
commit  the  crime  of  murder;  the  plea,  therefore,  of  previous  insanity, 
could  no  more  avail  him  than  that  of  temporary  insanity,  from  excited 
anger  or  passion,  is  allowed  to  avail  the  murderer. 

We  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  question  surrounded  with 
many  difficulties.  Sir  William  Follett  ruled,  in  the  case  of  M'Naaghtea, 
as  Baron  Alderson  has  done  in  that  of  Pate — that,  to  excuse  him,  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  that  he  laboured  under  partial  insanity ;  that  he  had  a 
morbid  disposition  of  mind,  which  would  not  exist  in  a  sane  person,  A 
French  writer  upon  medical  jurisprudence  says :  "  The  monomaniac  Evas 
under  an  influence  which  impels  nim  to  such  and  such  an  act,  which  may 
become  irresistible.  Let  us  hope  that  the  jury,  seeking  justice  in  law, 
may  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  crime,  and  may  appreciate  the 
motives."  We  think  that  the  English  law  has  acted  more  wisely  in  anti- 
cipating the  difficulty,  by  deciding  that  monomania  or  partial  insanity 
shall  be  no  excuse.  We  could  show,  by  a  great  number  of  instances, 
what  we  have  before  adverted  to,  that  almost  all  crimes  are  committed 
under  monomaniacs!  influences ;  and  if  you  do  not  punish  one  you  cannot 
punish  another.  We  only  regret  that  medical  men  and  lawyers,  placed 
in  such  frequent  collision  upon  these  questions,  should  not  come  to  an. 
understanding  as  to  the  particular  form  of  punishment.  Whipping  was 
some  time  back  proposed  as  a  mode  of  correction  for  a  certain  moaoma- 
niacal  annoyance,  become  of  late  far  too  frequent,  and  it  appears  to  pre- 
sent several  advantages.  It  would  humiliate  a  morbid  vanity,  or  love  of 
notoriety,  more  than  any  other  infliction,  and  it  would  act  as  a  counter- 
irritant  to  the  excited  organs  of  self-importance. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  kings,  queens,  bishops,  and  apostles,  to  be 
met  with  in  all  large  asylums,  have  no  real  belief  in  their  own  illusions, 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  alone  points  out  the  method  of  ewe. 
Many  eminent  authorities  upon  the  subject,  as  Dr.  Fritchard  and  others, 
do  not  believe  in  partial  insanity ;  there  cannot,  they  say,  be  a  speck  in  an 
apple  without  the  whole  fruit  becoming  tainted.  This  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  true,  as  far  as  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  concerned,  but  it 
scarcely  applies  to  the  legal  part  of  the  inquiry,  which  directs  its  atten- 
tion to  the  simple  fact,  whether,  at  the  time  when  crime  was  committed, 
there  was  consciousness  of*  the  fact.  Under  all  and  every  circumstance, 
the  law,  which  will  only  recognise  irresponsibility  where  there  is  mania, 
imbecility,  or  idiocy,  is  still  administered  in  this  country  with  firmness, 
tempered  by  humanity,  towards  the  criminal ;  and  so  much  has  been  done 
in  modern  times  in  improving  the  different  systems  of  treatment  of 
criminals,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  when  it  is  thoroughly 
understood  that  all  classes  of  criminals  (with  the  above-mentioned  excep- 
tions) are  amenable  to  the  laws,  that  while  society  will  be  saved  by  the 
certainty  of  such  punishment  from  many  painful  and  distressing  occur- 
rences, that  a  treatment  also  more  in  accordance  with  the  positive  and 
well-attested  condition  of  the  criminals  will  be  devised. 
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A  PORTSMOUTH  PIC-NIC;  OR,  A  LOVE-PASSAGE  IN  THE 
LIFE  OF  ENSIGN  BEAUMONT. 

BY  DUDLEY   COSTELLO. 
I. 

A  GARRISON  town  must,  of  necessity,  have  its  leading  belle,  and, 
amongst  the  garrison  towns  of  England,  none  have  been  more  fortunate  in 
this  respect  than  Portsmouth.  The  public  generally  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  associating  our  chief  naval  emporium  with  female  grace  and  loveli- 
ness ;  but  as  the  most  precious  metals  are  usually  concealed  under  the 
least  promising  soil,  so  it  may  happen  that  beauty  fixes  her  abode  in  the 
most  unexpected  places.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer 
— and  the  reader  may  choose  any  year  out  of  the  last  twenty  for  the 
period  of  our  story — there  reignea  at  Portsmouth  a  very  captivating 
young  lady,  who  had  caused  more  hearts  to  ache  than  is  recorded  of  any 
other  damsel  in  the  town's  annals. 

The  name  of  this  lady  was  Miss  Augusta  Flasher,  and  her  name  was, 
in  some  sort,  the  herald  to  her  appearance,  for  she  was  the  showiest,  if 
not — as  the  men  all  said — the  finest  girl  in  the  garrison. 

Her  own  sex,  however,  admitted  her  pretensions  to  beauty  with  the 
customary  reservations.  One  said  her  eyes  were  too  large,  and  thought 
it  a  pity  she  rolled  them  so  muck  ;  another  believed  she  had  good  teeth, 
but  didn't  consider  that  any  reason  why  she  should  be  always  laughing, 
in  order  to  show  them ;  a  third — who  was  inclined  herself  to  be  dumpy 
— criticised  her  height,  which  she  considered  quite  out  of  proportion  ;  a 
fourth  was  not  fond  of  so  much  hair,  dressed  in  that  way  too;  and  a 
fifth  said,  what  a  good  many  more  echoed,  that,  for  her  part,  she  couldn't 
see  anything  to  admire  in  such  a  person.  All  agreed  on  one  point,  that 
Augusta  Flasher  "  made  the  most  of  herself,"  and  added,  by  way  of 
corollary,  that  "  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  do  so." 

The  truth  is,  Augusta  Flasher  was  the  sort  of  girl  who — in  a  garrison 
town  especially — always  creates  a  sensation,  particularly  by  lamp-light. 
She  had  brilliant  eyes,  long  dark  hair,  very  white  teeth,  a  high  colour, 
and  a  fine  figure ;  she  dressed  fashionably,  danced  everything  courage- 
ously— not  to  say  boldly ;  was  lively  in  her  conversation — if  not  witty  \ 
and  possessed,  moreover,  the  very  necessary  qualification,  in  one  who 
aims  at  popularity,  of  being  able — like  Beppo's  Laura — to  stand  fire. 

The  last  accomplishment,  useful  as  it  is,  was  however  that  which  was 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more  dangerous  to  its  possessor,  for  it 
denoted  a  foregone  conclusion,  serving  to  remind  the  many  who  fluttered 
round  her  that  it  was  the  result  of  experience,  and  experience  is  rather 
the  growth  of  years  than  the  first  fruit  of  youth.  The  consequence 
was,  that  those  who  had  flirted  with  Augusta  Flasher  six  or  eight  years 
before,  flirted  with  her  still;  and  the  lady,  on  her  part,  accented  the 
admiration  of  her  old  flames  until  a  newer  victim  struggled  in  her  toils.  She 
was  then  as  passionately  in  love  as  she  had  ever  been  before,  nor  flirted 
again  till  the  victim  finally  escaped.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  fair 
Augusta  that  she  had  already  had  her  heart  "  torn  to  pieces" — as  she 
said  to  a  confidential  friend — at  least  a  score  of  times  before  she  encoun- 
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tered  Ensign  Beaumont.  She  bad  thoroughly  taught* herself  the  art  of 
bringing  a  lover  to  her  feet;  but  hitherto  she  had  been  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  playing  at  fast  and  loose  when  she  got  one  there  to  achieve  the 
end  which  most  women  have  in  view  on  those  occasions.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  bright  eyes  of  Augusta  Flasher  had  penetrated  the  dim  ob- 
scure of  the  future,  and  that  she  saw  therein  how  seldom  the  power  is  re- 
tained after  marriage,  which  is  wielded  with  so  much  effect  before  that 
event  takes  place;  or,  perhaps,  her  happiness  might  have  been  centred  in 

The  triumph  and  the  vanity, 

The  rapfeae  of  the  strife; 

and  that  the  tranquil  joys  of  domestic  bEss  had  no  charm  in  ber  eyes. 

Whatever  her  previous  motives,  die  course  adopted  now  was  the  reverse 
of  her  former  system;  her  present  mode  of  captivating  might,  in  contra- 
distinction  to  her  former  lighter  style,  be  termed  the  intense,  and  it  had 
a  wonderful  effect  on  Ensign  Beaumont.  To  walk  and  dance  *with 
Augusta  Flasher,  and  dream  that  all  the  sighs  of  which  she  waa  so  prodigal 
in  her  pensive  mood  were  given  to  him,  and  him  only,  was  the  summit  of 
his  happiness.  His  was  not,  however,  the  disposition  to  nurse  his  love  in 
solitary  places;  to  wander  on  the  sea-shore  ana  whisper  his  passion  to  the 
waves ;  to  seek  some  gloomy  desert,  there  to— 

tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies, 

And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  Ms 
With  repetition  of  Augusta's  name! 

On  the  contrary,  when  once  die  ice  was  broken  he  made  no  ooncaafanent 
of  his  feelings,  but  rather  sought,  than  shunned,  questioning  oal  the 
subject. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  inspecting  Ensign 
Beaumont,  before  we  describe  the  course  of  his  love. 

He  was  a  young  gentleman,  of  very  good  family  and  fortune,  e&out 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  up  to  that  mature  period  of  -existence  had  ulwa 
known  sorrow,  if  we  except  from  that  category  the  hourly  regret  which 
haunted  him  of  not  having  whiskers.  From  the  moment  he  entered  the 
service — about  two  years  before — he  had  done  his  utmost  to  rawetheii; 
he  had  bought  the  best  "  military  shaving  soap"  at  ffiggeV— and  the  best 
"  military  razors"  at  Atkinsons— but  all  his  efforts  had  beemmsncoessfaL 
He  never  neglected  an  advertisement  by  Rowland,  or  OHridge,  or  any 
other  nattering  whisker-giver;  but,  like  Manfred,  "the  spells  which  he 
had  studied  baffled  him,"  and  whiskerless  he  remained. 

To  a  smooth  face  were  added  a  high  complexion,  a  profusion  of  very 
fair  hair,  and  extremely  light  blue  eyes;  in  height  he  almost  rivalled  the 
giraffe,  and  his  brother  officers  figuratively,  but  expressively,  dedaifed 
that  he  was  "  all  legs  and  wings." 

His  moral  attributes  were  good-nature  and  credulity,  and  he  bad  a  ten- 
dency to  fall  in  love  on  very  Blight  occasions.  This  tendency  he  had 
manifested  at  a  very  early  age,  beginning  with  the  school-friends  of 'his 
only  sister,  Mary,  whom  ne  made  his  sole  confidante  until  be  joined  the 
army.  But  when  that  event  took  place,  be  thought  it  more  manly  to  have 
a  friend  and  adviser  in  the  regiment — one  who  had  experienced  the  tender 
passion  « in  its  fiercest  intensity*'— so  that  friend  saM— and  into  his  baton 
he  poured  all  the  yearnings  of  his  susceptible  nature* 

A  brother  ensign,  named  Rogers,  was  the  friend  selected,  on  the 
principle,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  counter-attraction,  for  be  was  as  know- 
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big-  a  young  man  as  the  other  was  inexperienced,  had  plenty  to  flay  for 
himself  on  all  occasions,  and,  what  constituted  his  greatest  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  Beaumont,  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  in  the  regiment  of  being  a 
pent.  Perhaps,  however,  the  two  would  scarcely  have  chummed  to- 
gether, hut  nr  tiie  met  that  Beaumont  made  up  in  money  what  he 
wanted  m  wit ;  and  although  Rogers  could  not  absolutely  be  considered 
mewenary,  it  was  not  altogether  inconvenient  to  him  to  haw  a  friend 
who  was  both  wealthy  and  generous* 

The  name  of  Rogers  is  not  romantic,  but  the  man  was — at  least,  he 
declared  so— and,  accordingly,  he  encouraged  the  confidence  placed  in 
him  by  has  tall  young  friend ;  and  whenever  the  latter  wanted  advine, 
or  a  copy  of  verses,  he  was  always  at  his  service. 

When  Ensign  Beaumont  fell  in  love  with  Augusta  Flasher,  as  a 
■natter  of  comae  he  commnmeatad  the  met  to  Ensign  Rogers. 

He  had,  he  said,  already  made  some  progress  m  the  grande  qffmrt, 
hot  he  wanted  to  rivet  the  thing*  now.  There  was  to  be  a  ball  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms  that  evening,  and  a  grand  pic-nic  on  the  following  day 
at  Netley  Abbey.  If,  thought  Beaumont,  he  could  manage  to  slip  a 
few  "lines"  into  the  lady's  hand  at  the  ball,  H  would  greatly  mcilitate 
the  declaration  he  was  burning  to  make  on  the  festive  expedition  that 
was  to  succeed  it 

Ensign  Rogers,  who,  amongst  has  other  claims  xmon  the  consideration 
of  his  fiend,  had  whiskers  enough  for  two,  passed  his  hand  thoughtfully 
through  their  luxuriant  growth,  and  was  for  a  few  momenta  lost  in 
reflection. 

"Augusta  Flasher  !M  at  length  he  said.  "Yes,  my  dear  Beaumont, 
I  knew  it  must  come  to  that  I  foresaw  she  was  the  destined  one.  Let 
me  see— what  tone  will  suit  her  best?  I  was  once  rather  '  how-came- 
you-Bo'  myself  in  that  quarter — like  a  few  more  I  oould  name — but  I 
wore  through  it— it  nay  be,  somewhat  scarred  and  seared— but  I  wore 

WVOUgtt  IS. 

«  Yon  don't  feel— any    any— of— of— #<rt,  now— do  yea?9'  inqvbsd 

"  No,  my  goad  fellow,"  returned  Ensign  Rogers,  with  a  smile  of  pro- 
found melancholy.;  "  the  past  is  past ;  'kimist  Am,'  as  Leonora  says;  I 
am  the  wreck  you  see  me,  thaft  all." 

Sympathising  tears  toss  in  the  eyes  of  Ensign  Beaumont,  as  he  sur- 
veyed his  friend,  who,  for  a  wreck,  was  a  tolerably  substantial  one,  and 


likely,  from  his  appearance  and  appetite,  to  keep  his  timbers  together  for 
;bn*,J    "m  m     mm  " 


a  long  time  yet;  bat,  lest  the  survey  should  suggest  ideas  of  that  nature, 
Ensign  Rogers  changed  the  theme  of  his  discourse  to  the  lady  then  in 
question. 

"  Augusta  Flasher,'*  he  said,  "is  one  of  the  intense  order  of  minds ; 
hers  is  a  heart  to  be  touched  only  by  images  of  desolation  and  despair. 
Da  yon  feel  that  you  are  her  TOCtna  ? 

"  Upon  my  word,"  replied  Beaumont,  "  I  don't  know  what  I  feeL" 
<€ That's  it,"  «ad  Rogers;  "when  a  man  is  tmnendoasly  in  love, 
he  always  feels  like  that  V<jfcanic  glowing*,  lava  thoughts,  burning 
aspirations  and  a  crashed  identity,— that's  where  it  is, — with  a  mingling 
of  the  heart's  tears,  and  the  jarrings  of  a  discordant  souL  Yes,  I 
think  Ium  give  yon  something  that  will  <do.  She's  fond  of  flowers,  I 
thntt" 

2e2 
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"  That  s  enough,  replied  his  poetical  Mentor.  "  You  snail  hav^  some- 
thing that  I  wrote  once  on  a  sunflower  that  tiad  faded  in  a  laaVs  Dosom. 
It  was  a  girl attti&'Cape;  '  Rrorthtngi  feHe  did  notridntt  survive." 

Beaumont  was  quite  attefotri,  th6ugjh  K^sym^akhywtte  combined  with 
some  degree  of  wonder  as  he  mwar^spBCulj^xra,  ^jfo&falp/Bt 
beauty  who  could  afford  to  decorate  fier  parson,  with,* JWWTOTftT, ,/,>j 
**  iA.th* nMaa,timef,th«  wejlrwhiflkiered  Rogers  <?pen^ib .^et^^Atook 
©W*  Ifpnv  it  a.  tolerably  Jtqre  volume,  redolent:  pf.  Russia .fea^r^.^tapst 
failed  with  manuscript  verses,  and  carefully  guarded  from  profane  mtfcfrj 
tion  by  a  patenj;  lock*         »  \  \  ,.„  ..*••,'.//.. 

,  «  This<  volume.  Rogers  cherished  like  the.  apple  of  his  eye;  ♦and  be,  wa$ 
right  indping,  ,30,, .for  his  poetical  reputation  .w^s  taeasured  beneath  its, 
ahsps^  And  fare  we.  must  take  the  opportunity  of  meationisg.a  triffinjj 
circuwfcmce-  The  .verses*  good  or  bad,  which  were  there  enshrine^ 
wete^ot,  we  are  goipy  \o  say,  of  Ensign  Rogers's  compaction,  though  he, 
Maimed  them,  as  bU^wivhavjagaiade  them  so  by  appropriation^  „  It  was 
his  custom,  whenever  he  fell  in  with  any  poetical  waifs  and  strays  thafc 
bore  no  signature*  or  gave  no  certain  indication  of  their  real  authorslpp, 
to  copy  them  out  instanter,  and  transfer  them  to  bis  hulky,  alburn^  where 
they  lay  perdu*  till  a  favourable  moment  arrived  for  rep$o^c|n£  tjhem  as 
original,  i  His  military  critics  were  not  very  tynpt-eyed,  jyA  stift  .Jesaso 
ivrere  die  young. ladies  upon  whom  he  palmed^f  verses  J.^an^flg  fr&Wifl 
pertain  jingingj  capability,  which  answered  for  .ordijuary  .pccasioj^  Jta{y$$ 
able;  for, the  most  part,  to  alter  and  .trajp^^^Mwit|^ut^n^uc]b  feax-o^ .^r 
tection.  There  was  one  thing,  moreover,  which  gave  him  a  great  advaa? 
tage.  .jEwign  JRogersJjad  exchanged  |to(^f^^^irt^ine^  firojn  one 
that  was  jiving  ,ia  Jndia,  and,  while  there,  h$$  en^y^iie|  mti^aW  ,o| 
*  yowg.m^  wfr  was  in  reality  the  poet, ^gera  jrojfqss^ fttW  ,Tfy* 
friend  had  died  in  the  quarters  which  they  shared  tog«t|^eir-aAa.famang^ 
other  remembrances,  had  left  him  all  the  ma^uscr^.and^fu^^,j)o|ps 
which  he  had  written  from  time  to  time,  .  They  pi^ved,a?perj^ct :jrcfjla 
to  his  legatee,  and  established  him  at  once  .with  a  stycVift-tal&^li 
nobody  living,  could  challenge.  He  was  chary,  in  the  use  of  tuejn,  and 
never  parted  with  a  copy  without  exacting  a  solemn  promise  o£  secrecy*  •; 

"  Ah,  here  they  are !"  exclaimed  Ensign  Rogers,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
pathos,  a$  be  paused  in  turning  over  the  leaves ;  "  not  yet  obliterated, 
though  many  a  salt  tear  has  furrowed  the  page  since  first  I  wrote  them. 
Do  you  know,  Beaumont,  there's  not  a  man  in  garrison  I'd  show  these 
lines  to  except  yourself;  and  as  to  giving  them  to  -anybody  else,  no 
money  would  tempt  me !  By-the-by,"  he  continued,  in  a  more  cheerful 
tone,  "  that's  a  very  pretty  ring  of  yours,  that  lapk  lazuli.  Is  there 
anything  on  it  ?     I  can't  see  at  this  distance." 

The  ring  was  off  in  a  moment,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ensign 
Rogers  to  look  at 

"  What  a  curious  coincidence*"  he  said,  as  be  inspected  it;  "  engraved 
with  a  '  Forget-me-not;'-^ust  as  I  was  going  to  copy  my  lines  upon  one." 

"  I  thought  you  said  they  were  written  on  a  '  Sunflower/  "  observed 
Beaumont,  diffidently.  •-■--.         .  (/. 

"  Did  I  ?"  exclaimed  ins  friend.  "  How  odd !  I  must  have  been  think- 
ing at  the  moment  of  tbeMbeliotarope,!  oft  perlaps,  jtifat  song  of" 


xfekUdM'P&frk  gift 

Ijtete  lie  paused,  and  looking  ftfcedty  a"t  Beaum6nt,  as  'If  "t6  nAfearfare  the 
length  he  thought  he  could  go  with  safety,  he  abruptly  asked  hini, 
"'  *lHi  you  ever  hear  a  song-  beginning—  '  "    "  ' 

.  ti  i  i  fi , .  Baltew  me*  if  all  these  endearinfc  young  charms  ,  . 

i!*. //.,.„,!,! ,  Y^i^^fiW on  sp  fondly  to-dv«, 

Yen  kre(  W^utftftea4  with  them,  I  suppose  T 

Beaumbtit  honestly  confessed  he  was  not. 
'"  "limfeexl !  you  surprise  me,*  replied  Rogers.    "  Never  heard  of  them?" 
•''■'•"TfretArP  exclaimed  Beaumont,  emphatically.     "  Never,  in  all  my 
Efe?"!'  *      " 

"  Well,"  resumed  his  unabashed  friend,  "  I  don't  mind  telling  yot*,— 
ft'i  a  perfect  secret,  mind.  J  wrote  'em, — and  what's  more,  I  set  'em  to 
niuaic.  I  have  introduced  the  *  sunflower*  there  very  neatly.  Of  course, 
Ichat  must  have  been  uppermost  in  my  mind  when  I  was  mentioning 
these  lines.  Upon  my  soal,"  he  continued,  stretching  out  one  of  bis  little 
fingers  on  which  he  had  tried  the  ring,  "  it's  devilish  pretty.  And  a 
'Forget-me-not'  on  it,  too!  How  very  strange!  One  would  think  it 
was  made  for  the  verses !" 

Beaumont  blushed  up  to  the  eyes  as  he  stammered  out, 

u  I  beg  your  pardon,  Rogers,-1-! — I— don't  mean  to  offend  you, — but 
—would  you  Eke  to  keep  the  ring — in — in  exchange." 
"  Rogers  s  brow  grew  dark,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment  He  raised 
Ida*  head,  and  the  cloud  passed  away.  He  made  an  effort,  as  if  he  was 
swallowing  an  emotion,  or  an  oyster  out  of  season, — passed  his  hand 
across  his  forehead,  and  then,  extending  it  towards  Beaumont,  grasped  one 
of  his  firmly. 

"  Any  other  man,*  he  muttered ;  "  but,  no ;  let  the  thought  die  as  it 
was  Born. '  I  accept  tlhe  ring,  Beaumont,  as  a  token, — yes,  as  a  token  of 
the  sympathy  I  feel  for  your  condition.  Let  it  be  the  pledge  of  our 
undying  friendship  V 

It  was  about  tile  twentieth  pledge  of  the  same  description  that  had 
passed  between  the  gallant  ensigns,  the  recipient  being  always  Rogers. 

That  officer  having  gained  his  point,  now  set  to  work  at  the  task,  of 
transcription,  and  when  he  had  finished,  read  to  his  enamoured  friend  the 
following  lines: — 

OK  A  FLOWER  THAT  RAD  FADED  IX  THE  BOSOM  OF  AUGUSTA. 

Thou'rt  withered!  but  it  matters  not — 

It  is  the  fate  of  ev'ry  leaf  j 
And  flow*rs  and  hearts  have  both  one  lot— 

These  sear  with  time,  and  those  with  grief. 

And  even  like  my  heart  art  thou, 

Neglected,  faded,  and  alone; 
For  all  that  loved  have  left  me  now, 

And  there  is  nought  to  dote  upon! 

Thine  was  the  sweetest  withering-place, 

On  beauty's  balmy  breast  to  lie, 
To  catch  each  smile  that  sunn'd  her  face, 

To  droop  beneath  her  glance— and  die! 

And  I  would  rest  my  pallid  cheek 

Upon  the  breast  that  pillow  *d  you. 
There  is  a  word  I  may  not  speak— 

Til  breathe  it  there,  and  perish  too! 
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"  Beautiful  I "  exclaimed  Beaumont,  when  the  recitation  ceased. 
u There's  only  one  thing  in  them  that  doesn't  suit  me;  that  line  abets? 
the  '  pallid  cheek/  Now  I've  got  such  a  deuce  of  a  high  colour!  When 
she  comes  to  that  shell  think  I'm  not  in  earnest." 

u  Don't  distress  yourself  on  that  account,"  returned  Rogers ;  "  when  a 
woman's  beauty  is  praised,  she  ceases  to  be  critical.  She  will  see  your 
paleness  in  her  mind's  eye." 

"  Ah!"  exclaimed  the  love-sick  youth,  "  so  she  wmL  I  didn't  think  of 
tftat.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  upon  my  soul,  Rogers!  I  couldn't  hare  done 
this  now,  if  it  had  been  ever  so." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  replied  Rogers,  with  an  air  of  calm  superiority.  tc  It 
isn't  often  I'm  able  to  come  anything  so  strong  as  that  mysel£  How- 
ever, see  that  yon  make  a  good  use  of  them." 

"Trust  me  for  that,"  said  his  delighted  friend;  "  I  shall  give  herds** 
Knee  this  evening.     She  is  engaged  to  me  for  the  first  dance?' 

So  saying,  he  disappeared,  to  meditate  on  his  good  fortune ;  and  Ea*~ 
sign  Rogers,  putting  by  his  book,  dressed  himself  point  device,  not  enhV 
ling  the  lapis  lazuli  ring,  and  went  out  to  do  a  Utile  lady-killing  en  Ms 
own  account. 

n. 

The  father  of  Augusta  Flasher  was  a  gentleman  who  hefd  m  very 
comfortable  situation  at  the  head  of  one  of  die  departments  in  ftnanraath 


Dockyard,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  had  control  over  the  yaekt  Wona* 
Sag  to  die  Victualling  Board,  which,  when  it  was  off  duty,  was,  by 
courtesy,  called  his. 

It  was  ready  betimes  on  the  morning  appointed  for  the  exoonieni  ta 
Netley  Abbey. 

The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  breeze  was5  favourable  for*  a  quick  nat 
to  the  Southampton  Water,  though  perhaps  there  was  a  littk*  none  of'  ft 
than  was  agreeable  to  mere  landsmen.  But  such  a  casualty  as  a  capful 
of  wind  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the  sea-going  bdtm  of  Ports- 
mouth, whose  maritime  education  always  began  at  a  very  early  agei 

Miss  Augusta  Flasher  was  an  accomplished  mermaiden ;  not  only,  as 
may  be  conjectured,  in  the  skilful  use  of  the  comb  and  mirror'  shu  Urn 
ditional  "  properties"  of  these  sea-nymphs — but  in  the  no  less  serviceable 
ability  of  standing  any  amount  of  wear  and  tear  afloat.  Many  an 
aspiring  reefer,  and  more  than  one  naval  lieutenant,  had  been  captivated, 
no  less  by  her  heroism  than  her  beauty  on  salt-water  expeditions  of  this 
kind,  when  the  sky  was  stormy  and  the  waves  turbulent ;  and  while  the 
excursion  lasted,  Augusta  Flasher  had  no  objection  to  see  these  gallant 
fellows  at  her  feet ;  but  as  an  "  establishment,"  such  as  she  looked  for, 
was  not  likely  to  proceed  from  these  transfixed  officers,  she  quietly  allowed 
the  dart  to  rankle  in  their  hearts,  until  an  opportunity  was  afforded  them 
of  getting  it  extracted  by  some  gentler  practitioner. 

The  party,  rather  a  numerous  one,  was  composed  of  the  families  of 
three  or  four  of  the  elite  amongst  the  civilians — the  fathers  and  brothers, 
of  course,  excluded,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
at  the  rate  of  one  brother  to  three  sisters—- of  some  naval  and  military 
residents,  with  available  daughters,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of  tfce 
officers  of  the  garrison.  The  leading  personages  were  Mr.  Flasher  and 
the  brilliant  Augusta ;  Mrs.  Granite,  the  banker's  wife,  and  her  two 


dmigi^r^KMeawlMat^.bett^B  known,;**  "black"  and  "^granite^" 
Ibflf  .Admiral  Yellowley,  and  the  thaee  blondes  who  called  fysr  mamma.; 
Mrs*  ^Storekeeper  Bunting,  and  hei  nieces,  Jane  and  Mary;  tjh#  "wox- 
dripful"  mayor  and  his  "  lady,"  as  the  Portsmouth  paper  always  respectr 
ftilfy  called  them,  with  their  progeny,  male  and  female ;  Violet  Peliham 
and  her  brother  Harry,  who  daily  expected  to  be  gazetted ;  Major  Towaer* 
of  the  Marines,  and  his  sister  Jemima,  a  lady  somewhat  possee  ^  an  in- 
eritftUe  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jonas;  and  a  no  kss  inevitable  Captain  Smith*  of 
the  Boya)  Navy,  wjio,  to  make  assurance  double  sore,  called  himself 
Smith  Smithy  and  was  said  to  have  serious  thoughts  of  adding  a  final 
"«*  to  his  name*  Add  to  these,  Captain  Bragge,  Captain  Coffin,  lieu- 
tenant M'Snee&hio,  a  Scotchman,  who  came  "franked,"  of  course,  Beau- 
mont and  Rogers — the  "  inseparables,?'  as  they  were  called — a  few  mora 
fAeers,  and  the  tale  is  complete. 

To  enjoy  a,  marine  excursion  properly,  three  things  are  necessary—* 
£ne  weather  overhead,  a  craft  that  sails  well,  and  a  well-found  commis* 
sariat  These  requisites  were  not  wanting  on  hoard  Mr.  Flashers 
sehoonei!  the  Niche,  so  named — according  to  that  dreary  wa&  Dr.  Jones 
—because  her  provision-deck  was  "  all  tiers ;"  and  a  merrier  party,  per- 
haps, Beyer  tempted  the  raging  main  than  was  assembled  for  the  pic-nic 
to  Netley  Abbey.  On  the  top  of  the  ebb-tide  the  schooner  shot  out  of 
the  harbour*  sped  swiftly  beneath  the  frowning  batteries  that  guarded  its 
entrance*  and  was  soon  well  out  to  sea,  standing  over  for  Ryde,  where 
en*  wr  two,  more  friends  were  expected. 

"What  a  heavenly  day!"  exclaimed  Augusta  Flasher  to  Ensign 
Beaumont,  as  she  reclined  on  a  pile  of  soft  cloaks  spread  on  the  deck, 
her  head  resting  on  a  mA  of  rone*  and  a  yolume  of  poems  in  her  un- 
gloved hand,  which  hung  negligently  holding  the  hook,  like  the  fair 
Sandi  in  Vandyke*  portraits,  "What  a  heavenly  day!  Isn't  it  per- 
feetly<klick>«r     , 

.,  "  Delicious !"  murmured  the  young  man,  looking  her  full  in  the  face, 
and  echoing  his  own  thought  as  earnestly  as  her  words. 

"  With  such  an  azure  sky,  and  amid  such  dashing  waves,"  pursued  the 
fiurxme,  "  we  might  almost  fancy  ourselves  in  the  JSgean.  How  lovely 
JiN&dasttxsptifta  is —the  opening  of  the  '  Corsair' — you  remember? 

O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 

And  straightway  Augusta  Flasher  recited  the  well-known  lines  which 
she  had  repeated  exactly  sixty-eight  times  before,  under  precisely  similar 
circumstances.  They  had  the  advantage,  however,  of  being  new  to 
Beaumont,,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  very  much  "  up"  in  poetry. 
,  .«* Don't  you  think  them  exquisite?"  she  asked,,  when  she  at  length 
idrew  breath,  at  the  close  of  the  stanza.  "  What  a  gift  it  is  to  be  a  poet ! 
ijfeas  must  feel  them,  I  know — you,"  she  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "who 
write  such  charming  verses  yourself.  I  could  not  sleep  last  night  for 
thinking  of  those  lines  you  gave  me  at  the  rooms.  I'm  sure  I  must  look 
awry  pale  to-day  I" 

"  You  never  in  your  life  looked  more  beau ,  that  is  to  say,  looked 

better,"  stammered  Beaumont,  who  could  hardly  trust  himself  to  speak, 
jssdt  was.  afraid  of  saying  too  much  or  too  little. 

"  Do  you  think  sp  ?"  she  said,  accepting  the  compliment  in  full.  "  I 
^ai  a  slaiu^elyimpjes^uable,,  creature.    Who  could  have  believed  that 


t^iqmwfybfrmif^mwt^^  'wtrtaki  ohW  been'  <stbdjBoi*> ^ 

such  beautiful  poetry !  I  have  them  here,"  she  addedjwitba^gh^lavliag] 
bN^&EN^n4v«vicof«(9t^  bat  whether  fdH  «sekat<4hat  th*  pap&ron 
which  the  verses  were  written  was  concealed  in  her  bosom,  of  thfat'itWi 
]fo^(«he^MllYtftf'<*ere  by^-fiitw  ^graven*  on1 '  h^r  4i'edrt,  (migfct  l>e' a 
qaeK^^Mi'^rm  th  ^rt^  same"  thrag-efchei^  way.  'Mfbdo1r,1  ceHtwtedi 
ttaplad^^aflar^wh^^  pttst'tk*  v(*seM"bo%  at  that' 

brave  sea-bird,  what  a  thing  of  life  and  buoyancy — what  a  type  of  tin! 
tadtoJfpifcrUariy  fosbnW!  -What  wouM  I  gins  wtowe^soW  wWte'of 
jfe«fd^lthaiinob*e^et>4flew.  •  Write  me'soirts  'now;  I  toag<tof«ae«her 
workings  of  poetic  inspiration.  Here  are  my  tablets — write  upon  them/'! 
I  AndFttB^hs  gpoke,  Miss"  Flashed  held  oat  a  tittle  blue  morocco  pooket- 
b^j'a»d^defeate  g«yid  peiicilKjafie.  •  •«'   *•■:•»? 

The  young  lover  could  not  avoid  taking  them;  but  he  inwardly  mrsed 
hfcistar#ta4ite»lbRy  in-pretending*  to  be  a,  poet.  He  felt  that  his  ndUtresB 
demanded  an  impossibility ;  but  hV  made  a  semb1  »noe  of  obeying  herj  sad 

"  What  on  eirth  <shail  1  dW  he*hbught.  "  I  can't  remember  a  ime 
-t^t^^ftttd  4e»^aused/tt8'  if  a  poetical  idea  had  reaUy  struck 'fcim, 
unfortunately  it  was  only  the  first  line  of  Dr.  Watts's  *  Slaggwdr  thaH 
came  n«>6srnw  memory ;  he  ran  it  over  hastily-^-      -       >    «    ' 

*Iwas  the  voice  of  the  sea-gulL  I  heard  him  complain.    ,     '       '"  '' 

But  there  he  stuck  fast — he  could  say  nothing  about  waking  too"  saai? 
aaft'Bhrmbeving  agwp^  and  he  gnawed  the  end W  the.  pencil   ".aim «»!,*• 

<»IMigeiay  wbofliad  been  staadingiehmd  M«si  FiaAeralLdbeltbi^  apdt 

bad*  wkndisedi the fwhol*  scene,  came4o  his<  rescue/  ■<-.  <; .  •  i ; ;   i    -r^    v  % ,     >t 

"What  in  the  world  is  that,  Beaumont?"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  r>« 

erf*  Whtee  T  'asked  Beaumont,  turning  faisneadrin  ^direcnOT 
Rf^id^oiaiedi*  though  not  before  he  had  caught  ^e/ieccprelsionlafalnJ 
countenance.  ♦*    ;''  "        *•  ■«*/.-  .r,\^,v'f{ 

?n*<<OMtthefeyTJuBt  over  the  end  of  the  vessel.     Look,  Mam  Flsabex ; 

iifo<aai>  enormous  porpoise  "  •■■•.'  t<m  .j..t  ;  i,  „,rfr 

.^Upbn  ray  word*  Rogers,"  said  the  tall  ensign*  mexpreseu^y'ielifivtdb 

by  the  interruption,  "you  have  driven  everything  I  was  thinkingi-flfe 

quite  out  of  ray  head,  with  your  detestable  rolling  porpoised    .■*   •-./    ' 

"How  could  you  be  so  unthinking,  Mr.  Rogers,9  said  Miss  (Flasher** 
reproachfully,  caring  less,  however,  for  the  unfinished  verses  than  Aft 
interrupted  t$te+a-tete ;  "but,"  she  added,  turning  to  her  adorer,  f'jrro 
promise  me  the  lines  at  some  future  moment — say  I  shall  have  the**^ -™ 


"Can  you  doubt  it?"  returned  the  ingenuous  youth ;  "  bat/'  he  com? 
tinued,  "  I  must  keep  these  till  the  task  is  accomplished/'  ><•'  mli  jo'/I 
:  A  shadow  for  atv  instant  crossed  the  fair  brow  of  Augusta  Flaahttyfouti 
it  was  dispelled  almost  as  quickly  as  it  came,  for  she  recollected/that  tha 
pocket-book  which  Ensign  Beaumont  held  in  his  haad  was*  not  thBionfa 
that  contained  the  lock  of  hair  given  to  her  "on  parting/'  a  f  e  w  weeke 
before,  by  Ensign  Donald  Campbell,  of  the  lOlst  Highlanders,  a /red4 
headed  young  gentleman  of  nineteen,  end  which)  aoeordin^toheruniib 
custom,  she  had  forgotten  to  burn,  or  throw  mway.  ■•:■■•:   « •«.• '    i«  ■ 

This  littla>scene  had  not  been  lost  on  a  knot  of  Miss  Mashte'a  friend*) 
who  had  congregated  on  theother  sidfe  06  the  vessel;   l>  .  ».    -  -.  ■■♦  «  l 
.  "  How  very  fbnd'eom*  people  are  <rf  poenr^!!)aaid<lBla^f€hBnh^3Ki* 


a*cer»ruliglanoe  at  the  stot-wiconsdbus  Augusta,  wbohacfc<ta|ien(up  her 
poeitmtxiWitlira  motive*    .  »  li....ti'  • 

v<'i|£spqciaJly,.!'  chimed  in  Red  Granite,  "if  they  can  h&ve  .it  made,  upon 

c  '*><Forikny>ipart,"  fiatoVthe  eldest  Miss  Yellowley^  a  yeuag  lady  with,  a 
pVasusiowrof  palelhair,  which  hung  round  her  face  like  deal  fchavings^ 
^  lidt  my  port,  I  don't  believe  in  manuscript  poetry ;  it's  all  taken  from 

booksV>' «m*  ;**•":'• 

>  4t  Wbo  has  Augusta  got  hold  of  ?"  atked  Melissa  Yellowley,  the 
— ' st  sisten  a  pest  little  thing,  full'  of  promise— in  Miss  FlasherV 


**Qne<of  the  Protitionats,"  said  Black  Granite,  tossing  her  head.  J66 1 
think  he  asked  me  to  dance  at  the  last  ball ;  but  I  was  engaged,  six  deep. 
Doty**  think  Urn  good-lookinc  ?     I  don  V 

r>--^  Hat's  because  he  doesn't  look  yeur  way,"  observed  her  sister*  with 
4  aaeer*     "Now,  /  call  him  very  handsome*" 

"  Not  near  so  handsome  as  Mr.  Rogers,"  said  the  pert  Melissa*  putting 
iarberoan     ^But  Mr.  Beaumont  has  got  the  md$t  motiey." 

p"  Who  tald  you,  chit?"  asked  Miss  Yellowley.     "Hour  came  yea  to 

"Never  mind,"  replied  the  younger  damseL  I  know  more  than  you 
think  for.  He  has  been  writing  something,  though.  I'd  give  the  world 
to  know  what  it  is !    Jemima  Towser  can  tell  us.    I  saw  her  listening  to 


"  Jemima,  dearest,7'  i  said  Jill  the  young  ladies,  whispering,  and  gatii*f+< 
ingf.  rwmd  theiamiribfe  iToWser,  whose  day  had  gone  by,  and  whose 
temper  was  a  little  soared  an- consequence ;  "what  is  Mift  Beaumont 
writing-?"!^   U.iti.-|..,..  .,il     *  i.„    .  ,...»./. 

M  %TAniautobiogtaphy^my  dears--a  'Sonnet  on  a  GalL'M  Aj&d  she 
latfgbedinalidonsry  <te  shei-took  her  place  beside  her  strata  friend,  MisM 
Yellowley,  who  was  on  the  retired  list,  like  herself.  ■..    > 

:  iMbsi  Towser  was  b  valuable  addition  to  the  group  in  their  present 
mood ;  for,  not  having  succeeded  in  collecting  a  circle  of  admirers  round 
dajmjithev  neglected  £ur  ones  were  more  than  usually  disposed  to  be  fcen- 
striotiBvi    h. 

"  As  to  Augusta  Flasher,"  pursued  the  gentle  Jemima,  €i  we  are  all 
aware  What  fc&c  is.  Of  course,  her  papa  knows  best  what  suits  his  respec- 
tability? bet  I'm  certain  my  brother,  the  major,  would  not  have  coun- 
tenanced- such  goings  on  with  any  member  of  his  family."  (The  dear 
creatare  had  struggled  against  Fate  for  years  without  an  offer.)  "  I. 
unit  say,  the  way  she  behaved  to  poor  Mr.  Campbell  was  quite  shameful. 
Not  that  he  was  die  hirst,  by  a  great  many.  Oh,  no !  What  1  object  to 
■Dthcnbad  etampfe  she  sets.  Those  Buntings — vulgar  things ! -—laughing 
so'loud  wkh  Captain  Coffin,  and  that  stupid  Mr.  M'Sneeshin,  are  doing 
their  best  to  be  as  bad  as  she  is.  Not  that  people  who  flirt  quietly  in 
corners*  and  pretending  to  be  so  innocent  all  the  while,  are  a  bit  better. 
Itfs-very  unfortunate  the  mainsail  can't  quite  shut  oat  Miss  Pelham  and 
Captain  Brugge;  they've  got  as  far  as  *  the  World  forgetting.'  An  inch 
or  two  more  canvas,  and  '  by  the  world  fbrgof  might  easily  follow. 
Jitm  ne»  wish*  I'm  sure,  to  remember  people  who  forget  4hemselv*$" 
In  this  strain,  ably i  seconded  by  Miss  Yellowley,  Miss  Towser  avenged 
""  lib*      "  " 


lajiself  onimdniand »by. *  <li$daim> wbkh>  if.  apt* Jotty vwus  at  leastccricen- 


44ft  AfrrmaHk,&i*Jii^ 

taatodt  a*d<i«  this,  the  gienttonuaaben.of  he*  fiuenda  were  passed m  sa- 
view,  -the,  Granites  themselves  coming  in  far  their  share,  as  Mr.  PeHum* 
attached  hitoself  to  me  sp*cime»,<and  Captain  Smith,  Smith  te  thcotbe*. 
Ik  a  sailing  party  however,  exolusiveneas,  except  in  very  psHigipfaT  canaaw 
UaftloWiwg  the  order  of  tha-day*  %  degree*,  the*  Yelle^leyevferie 
wa&breke*  ftp*  and.  Miss  Tenter  was  consoled  by,  the  attention*  of  a> 
grrtsdngiyoung  midshipman  whojilnekily  for  bar,  was  j&ojfesjgbtoe*  and 
oould  not  see  through  the  thick  veil  she  wore  to  protect  her  charms*  and 
whe>  stilLntere  luckily,  was  as-  thai  time  of.  life  whan  the  epndessenskm 
of  &  buy  hat  a  pleasing  though  bewildering  effect*.  partmria%  if  tba 
cupirajit  has  already  passed  a  few  years  at  sea. 

.  Oro want  the  jyiioes  wish  her  gay  freight!  The  Southampton,  Water 
*a*<anan  reached,  and  then  she  stood,  along  these  pleasant  shores  till  the 
old  grey  arch  of  the  ruined  abbey  eame  out  from  amongst  the  trees,,  and 
showed  the  spot  when*  the  pasty  were  to  land.  The  schooner  anchored, 
the  boats  were  got  out,  and,  amidst  a  certain  amount  ef  oonfusion,  which 
this  gaUant  mishhipaftan,  now  in  his-  element^  criticised  as  kibbefly,  a.  land- 
ing was  safely  effected*  Much  pairing-off  ensued,  and  soon  the  woods  of 
Jaetley  wnsca  resonant  with,  many  voices,  and  the  old  walla  echoed  to 
aodnds'-of  mirth  i  and  gladness.  Who  shall  say  what  secrets  were  wins* 
paved  annd  tboseshady  graves!  what  passionate  pleadings  wane  witnessed 
W  those  ivied  ruins !  The  images  of  the  saints  once  enshrined  in  those 
shuttered  niches  were  broken  and  gone ;  but  other  saints*  worshipped  with 
no  less  fervour,  now  supplied  their  places  ~-aainta  not  moved  by  miracles* 
huti  by  jmfttre^  impulse*  to  bend  assenting  heads  to  their,  adorers*  ?ut 
ls&*behgkt  air  that  floats  above  tha  trembling:  B^pan,  and  atin  thnleaaae 
of  the  mystic  ?owan-tfes,  bear  away  the  secret  of,  these,  tales  of  love*  A 
thousand  such  have  been  told  there  before,  and  what  vestige  rexaaina>2 

On  the  gveeaewerd  of  the  roofless  chapel,  where*  the  .lofty  ash  easts  a 
elmsjuered' shade,  the  ample  materials  for  the  poc^nic  were  spaced — the 
wands,  no  unsubstantial  ones,  furnished from  the  larders  of  Ahamarried  ladies 
-»~ekeir  genial  accompaniments  supplied  by  the  gentlemen*  Vast  was  the 
pi&  produced  by  Mrs.  Storekeeper  Bunting,  who  had  made  that  oomatHbk 
a  wilderness  of  pigeons;  of  delicate  flavour  was  the  ham,  tender  and  white 
the  chickens,  added  by  Mrs.  Granite;  a  well  corned  round  of  beef: was 
aptly  offered  by  the  mayoress ;  ribs  of  lamb  and.  concomitant  salads  at- 
tested the  care  of  Mrs.  Admiral  Yellowley ;  nor  was  the  loin  of  pork,,  pur> 
veyed  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Jones,  reckoned  a  thing  of  nought  The  sherry  and 
the  champagne*— the  cool  bottle  of  claret  and  the  eoKreet&e  flask  of 
brandy-  had  each  a  representative  among  the  assemblage ;  we  need  only 
pavtaoularise  the  pocket  pistol  of  Captain  Smith  Smith,  which  held  some 
seer  choice  Hollands— a  present  from  a  Dutch  skipper  to  the  gfdlafjk  eap- 
taia  some  thirty  years  before.  The  elderly  ladies  swallowed  it  with  guest 
gusto,  but  this  must  have  been  caused  by  a  long  residence  at  Portsmouth) 
Sue  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  Captain  Smith  a  liqueur  was  forcibly  sug- 
gestive of  pitch  and  tar,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  oakum. 

The.  pic-nic  went  off  as  such  alfresco  banquets  usually  do,  with  great 
geod-hnmour  and  laughter ;  those  who  had  prnvieusly  been  discontentadVr 
if  any  these  were— now  smoothed  their  wrinkled  fronts*  and  took  the  good 
the  gods  provided  them  without  further  repining.  Augusta  Flasher  was 
in  he*  gkwy-— the  Miss  Yettowlays  were  toasted  by  some  of  the  nameless 
:  gentiemen^-Jeimmai  Towser  encouraged  the*  n*dehipman,  holder 


now,  but  mare  short-righted  than  before?  and  lieutenant  ft'Saeeshin*  we*. 
m-the  seventh  heaven— of  which  the  most  evident  component  parts,  to* 
bit  apprehension,  were  pigeon-pie  and  champagne,  nbs  of  bmmt^gfaafc 
many  of  them—and  glasses  of  whisky — imramereble.  Toasts, -loyal  audi 
local,  were  given;'  healths  were  proposed  and  responded  4a,  speeches  of  a 
rare  (reality  were  uttered,  and  songs,  the  choicest  of  their*  kind,  weresnngy 
tfco  midshipman,  Mr.  Arthur  Gan,  favoured  thpoompaay  wish.'*  The>Baa; 
of  Biscay,''  and  emulated  the  roaring' of  the  dreadful  thuatemest8«e<tess> 
ftdly  ;  Miss  Towner  sang  "  Wepping  eld  Stairs"  in  a  very  reedy  voia*> 
being  half  mehnedto  ery  at  her  own  performance;  Dr-  Jonesutame'Outhv 
the  broadly  comic  line ;  Captain  Rragge  in  the  sentimental;  and  Lieuta* 
nan*  'M'Ss^eahin,  oonaWlerably  under  the  influence  of  strong  potations, 
insisted  upon  a  very  lumbrious  intonation  of  the  "Banks  and  hraea  of 
Bonny  Doun,"  in  which  he,  fortunately,  broke  down. 

When  the-  picnic  at  last  broke  up,  the  walk  to  the  sea-shore  Was  even 
more  agreeable  to  many  than  the  walk  from  it  had  Ijeen  atan  earlier  hourT 
and  though  the  wind  was  now  maoh  fresher  than  in  the.  morningv  and  the 
schooner  would  have  to  make  a  dead  beat  the  greater  part  of  the  way  home*, 
there  were  no- flagging  spirits  There  were  plenty  of  waam  cloaks  forth* 
ladies-  oigara  might  be  found  for  the  gentlemeny  and  Captain.  Smith?* 
eoon«t^istolwa8iiotyetejutasted~  Rough  weather  at  aea  is  natwillheatj 
its  attractions;  the  timid  cower  (or  affect  to  da  so)  beneatb its mflnencey 
and  the  bolder  show  their  nerve  and  gallantry:  society  is  thus  divided  into 
tto  protector*  and  the  protected. 

In  the  last  class,  though  she  little  needed*proteotion~-for  she  wat'Si 
ama-bird  that  had  weathered  many  storms— was  numbered  Augusta 
Flasher.  Enveloped  in  a  large  military  cloak — who  was  ft*  owner  need 
eaarcely  be  said— she1  lead t  over  the  taffrail  with  Ensign  Beaumont  by 
her  aide,  the  shades  of  evening,  no  less  than  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  en- 
couraging him  to>  offer  the  support  of  his  arm,  nor  any  coy  refusal  reject- 
ing it  There  was  a  repetition  of  the  scene  of  the  morning,  only  the 
actors  were  more  perfect  in  their  parts,  and  instead  of  the  wild  sea-mew 
the  subject  was  the  setting-Bun,  with  a  host  of  poetical  accompaniments. 

"  How  often  !"  exclaimed  Augusta  Flasher ;  "  how  often  do  I  stand  at 
my  lattice,  gazing  upon  yon  glorious  orb,  as  he  sinks  into  his  ocean  bed !" 

This  was  a  slight  mistake;  the  windows  of  Mr.  Flasher's  house,  in  the 
Victualling  Yard,  looked  point  blank  upon  overtopping  provision  stents, 
where  beef  and  pork  were  stored  away  in  barrels. 

"Ah!"  sighed  the  lady;  "  thus  it  ever  is  with  human  hopes;  they  rise 
hi  light  only  to  set  in  dnrkaess;  the  cherished  dreams  of  the  morning 
WAtmh  and  fade  in  the  mists  of  the  evening ;  nothing  survives  but  reacts,* 
-  "Jffas  Flasher !— Augusta!"  said  dm  enamoured  youth,  in  an  agitated 
tone;  "why  should  yon  speak  of  regret?  In  a  heart  like  yours  there 
should  be  no  place  for  such  a  feeling.  Does  not  that  heart  tell  you——" 
-  What  it  might  have  been  supposed  capable  of  telhng  there  are  no  exact 
means  of  stating,  for  a  sudden  puff  of  wind,  which  had  been  chiding  omi- 
nously for  the  last  half  hour,  seized  the  fair  enslaver's  veil,  and  whisked  it 
away  ;  it  caught  in  one  of  the  hauly  ards  which  projected  over  the  stern,  and 
tottering  there  for  a  moment,  was  slipping  away,  when  Beanmont  darted 
forward  to  seise  it;-  it  yielded  beneafe  his  grasp,  he  lost  ins  belanee,  and 
the  next  moment  he  was  drifting  amidst  the  biltows.  A  shriek  from 
Miss  Flasher,  and  the  cry  of  "  A  man  overboard,"  from  the  helmsmen, 
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§W  H^.jffV^  to  *hom  tbe  wcid^t  fta<J  banpepeqY.andituicl^a*, 
%F^iJ?TOf^ *WP«38?' tp.thrnw.aside,  %  pipgle ganneqfe,  le^pftf,  uppn, 
%WfP¥;ft9ft  BPSW* int0  tn« -W^^  «©,»▼«  w^w.^Af*^  ..  ,.  .. 
^|(oge^,i^hpsQ  hcpr^  after  aU  was  }n  the  right  place,  waa,,  a  good: 
swimmer,  and  struck  out  injmfplly  towards  the  aipot.vhe^ift^^aA^e^a. 
Be^uqp^^t  stpggling.  ^Jhe,  ppray  dasW  *n  Jfa  face  and  half.  tyiwW 
l^nni  but  he,'  held  .straight  pu,  Ringing  the  waves  aside,  as  thfJ  curietf, 
arouna^im.  More  than  once  he  lost  sight  of  his  logg^gged  friend, 
altogether,  but  one  glimpse  was  granted  nim  when  almost  within,  ma'** 
leggt^ftnd  just  as  Beaumont  was  sinking;  he  seized,  lum,  by, a  vigorous 
ep^t,  anil  brought  him  again  to  the  surface,  turning  him  09  his  back  as 
he  did  so,  and  steadying  the  floating  body  with  one  hand,  while  he  pad*, 
dletf  with  the.  other.    ,  ^ 

Meantime  the'  schooner,  which  fortunately  had  been  beating  to  wind- 
ward, wore  rapidly  round  and  dpubled  upon  her  track;  there  was  light 
enough  left. to  distinguish  objects  with  tolerable  distinctness,  and  well  it 
was,  that  this  wa§  the  case,  for  when  the  boat  which  was  lowered  (into 
which  M'SneesJiin  jumped,  though  he  could  not  pull  a  stroke)  reached 
the  young  men,  it  was  lust  as  much  as  Rogers  could  do  to  keep  himself 
and  Beaumont's  head  above  water.  They  were  soon  rescued  from. their 
perilous  position,  the  uncouth  but  friendly  Scotchman  doing  his  beat 
to  assist,  and  swearing  in  Gaelic  all  the  while ;  but  when  twcQugbf  on 
board  the  Niobe,  Beaumont  was  quite  insensible*  and  Rogers  ve,ry(  nearly 
so.  Restoratives  were  promptly  applied, — conspicuously  useful  on  fro 
occasion  being  Captain  Smith's  pocket-pistol;  and  after  an  anxious  naif- 
hour,  all  fear  had  subsided  on  the  tail  ensign's  account,  though  Miss 
Augusta  Flasher  was  still  in  strong  hysterics.  Miss  Towser  said  her 
conduct  was  indelicate,  and  that  she  made  an  exhibition  of  herself ;  while 
3Jtr.  Arthur  <paff  declared  confidentially  to  that  amiafcle  lady,  in  language 
more  graphic  than  polite,  that  he  knew  how  it  would  be ;  "  there  fjlways 
wsaa  a  shindy  of  some  sort  when  soger  officers  got  aboard-ship."  ,        , 

III. 

On  the  day  following  this  adventure,  Ensign  Beaumont,  full  of  the 
subject,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  sister  (to  whom  he  was  still  in  the  habit 
of  communicating  his  "  great  events")  descriptive  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  day,  in  which  he  had  first  perilled  his  liberty  and  then  his  life. 

On  the  former  subject,  though  disposed  to  be  very  eloquent,  he  only 
managed  to  be  extremely  mysterious, — hinted  at  an  adorable  being  in 
whom  his  whole  existence  was  bound  up ;  but  painted  her  only  in  such 
colours  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  what  she  actually  was. 

Mary  Beaumont  was  a  very  pretty,  very  amiable,  and  very  sensible 
girl,  and  if  she  encouraged  her  brother  s  romance  it  arose  from  her  great 
fondness  for  him,  and  that  penchant  for  the  romantic  which  is  natural  to 
youth  and  the  fair  sex.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  have  heard  more, 
for,  in  common  with  most  sisters,  she  felt  certain  that  none  could  have 
won  her  brother's  heart  who  was  not  worthy  of  it ;  but,  till  more  was 
revealed,  she  filled  up  the  picture  after  her  own  conception.  Truth  com- 
pels us  to  state  that  it  bore  but  a  very  faint  resemblance  to  Miss  Augusta 
flasher. 
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But,  though  reserved  till  the  last,  Ensign  Beaumont's  letter 


anting  h^^end^Rb^as'&^eVfe^fil 
WVuihgS'k  m'ati  bSf  Be ;MH6I!io-WR 

^e^W'^'c^j  Mhavy ' 

J'tofcMttg  «fe  ttochfnfc  tiarfatrve1  < 

«heFsf,aftWhtifei  from  iVt*mphlet 


.^:€e  w«tsk^^irkwM 

f-su^ssefl7^  aVCM  <ne¥ 
la  'WW  MtinP"ai  M§mr& 

Idfcai*,' «y« is  the^mattet?"  asked M^Be^moiit'^^ate^1 
rffer^ad  newS?  '  'That  letter  is  in  Charles's,  usual  Handwriting1 :  rhe'  $$}& 

tt  Oh,  no,  papa.— he  says  not ;  but  he  j^as  had  a  yefy  ikrroVescai&T 

hi' rto  Veiy  nearfy— very  nearly —been— been^^-#>    '   ''"  •■":,:"'  -J* 

,l  She  cduld  not  finish  the  sentence,  but!  burkt  into  a  'tdtfL'Af leads''  'l,nr* 

'Mr.  Beaumont  hastily  seized  the  letter  am'gla'ncetl  at  th^'ccini;ehW.,f'119 

] [  Qt  the  dpening  he  could  make  nothing,  %fhd  "Ms  b&w; cW^ci£d\T  Bfif 

He'dufckly  Arrived  .at  a  part  which  affected  hint  aftribsk  Wmuctf  2s  if  flai? 

tib  daugfiter.    •    "     ■  '        '  *  V   "■-•",*  '•;/.I™ 

"  -iiHe  must'tte'  a  fine  fellow,  that  Rogers  !»  at  length  he  said. ' '  *  Wftrfff 


b^v^^rypoor* 
1U  Poor  'fe  he  ?  TrVdrl,,Jfe  snatffl  want  flie  meatfs  '6f  ^rchaiSa 


mypartridgesV  WnVtyuldnMrfcis  friend  come  with  him^^THeW^Ouifi 
bkfeb  difficulty  m  his'  getfn% leave  of  absence."  '  ,,M,t  onT'n ""  "1<nn 

"  I  should  think  not;  papa,*  answered  Mary,  delighted  at  thcffibftglii^ 
of  doing  anything  to  show  their  gratitude  to  her  brother's  preserver ;  u  I 
should  think  not,  if  you  were  to  write  to  the  colonel." 

Mr.  fyaumont  needed  no  further  stimulus.     Before  the  post  went  out 
thai  day  he  had  written  the  necessary  letter,  as  well  as  one  to  his  son,  in  t 
which  he  expressed,  in  brief  but  emphatic  terms,  his  sense  of  thankful- 
ness for  the  preservation  of  his  darling  boy,  the  hope  of  his  house,  and}, 
the  transmitter  of  his  name ;  the  latter  a  vital  consideration  with  a  man 
w&'ol  like  Mr.  Beaumont,  prided  himself  on  the  antiquity  of  his  family.     ^ 
'I'Miss"  iJeaumont  also  wrote,  and  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  the, heavy  deb£v 
wmch  'they  all  owed  to  her  brother  s  friend,  and  then  concluded  her  letter  ' 
as, follows: —  . '        , 

'  n  Of  a.eertain  mysterious  attachment  I  shall  say  nothing  tvO  I  see  you> 
only  this  :  Contract  no  rash  engagement,  even  though  she  be  as  lovely 
and  amiable  as  the  brides  of  the  Morning  Post,  or  as  I  picture  ber. ; 
Remember  papa's  character :  unless  the  alliance  be  equal — superior,  ac- . 
cording  to  his  idea,  not  being  possible,  a  fancy  partly. my  own  %s,far  asn 
you  are  concerned — he  will  never  listen  to  it.      ./.;,-  .     .  - 

Though  this  last  sentence  a  liftle  dasned  Ensign  ^eaurijpnt's  nopes^'the 
reply  with  reference  to  his  friend  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  him.   ,; 
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He  irastetoft  to  Sogers  to  cenanunicate  the  invitation,  and  was 
•deoghtefl1  to  find  that  lie  accepted  it  at  eagerly  as  it  was  offered,  and  the 
^comniandtlag  officer  lUtMUBting  to  tine-  young  men  that  a  formal  appaon- 
tiori  for  leave  was  1^  oi^tMng  necessary,  they  proceeded  to  make  a*- 
TCngemeh1  ts  for  immediately  availing  themselves  of  it. 

It  was  <easy  enough  for  Ensign  Rogers  to  get  ready,  who  had  only  to 
pack  hie  portmanteau ;  hot  Ensign  Beaumont  had  obstacles  to  encounter 
'which  seemed  to  him  almost  hwurmotmtaMe.  fie  was  compelled  to  tear 
himself  from  Augusta  Flasher. 

His  sister's  advice  came  a  litfle  too  late,  for  on  the  Terr  day  after  the 
accident  he  had  breathed  vows  of  unalterable  fidelity  in  the  fair  Augusta^s 
<ear,  and  she  had  reciprocated  them— a  serious  step,  hut  not  so  embarrass- 
ing for  the  lady  as  it  may  appear,  Hiss  Flasher  having  given  a  similar 
«  pledge  at  least  half-a-dozen  times  before. 

In  the  ardour  of  a  first  attachment,  Beaumont  had  entirely  forgotten, 
-  in  the  first  place,  that  he  -wanted  full  two  years  of  being  of  age ;  and  in 
.the  next,  that,  let  him  be  as  old  as  he  might,  his  father  was  not  one  to 
refrain  from  exercising  a  veto  in  such  a  matter  if  he  disapproved  of  the 
tkmnexion.  Disapproval,  however,  did  not  once  enter  into  his  head. 
"What  lover,  indeed,  ever  believed  that  the  world  could  see  through,  any 
eyes  but  his  own?  Miss  Flasher  was  not  the  person  to  suggest  any 
doubts  to  his  mind,  her  object  being  to  make  the  engagement  irrevocable. 
A  bird  had  sung  to  her  that  Charles  Beaumont,  if  he  were  bat  his  own 
master,  was  the  bestpartie  that  had  ever  offered ;  and  accordingly  «he  did 
her  best,  in  nautical  phrase,  not  unfamiliar  to  her  thoughts^  to  gfappie 
him  to  her  soul,  if  not  with  hooks  of  steel,  at  all  events  with  protestations 
as  binding  as  she  could  devise.  She  gave,  she  said,  a  virgin  heart ;  it  was 
■all  she  had,  and  such  a  gift  could  never  be  made  but  once ;  a  declaration 
logically  true,  though  the  premises  in  her  ease  were  not  eo;  hut  it  an- 
swered her  purpose  to  make -Redeclaration,  and  the  fervour  with  which  her 
lover  replied  equalled  her  most  sanguine  hopes. 

It  was  a  hard  thing,  so  Beaumont  thought,  to  be  summoned  from  the 
presence  of  the  loved  one  at  the  very  moment  his  suit  was  accepted;  but 
more  disagreeable  stnl  was  the  idea  which  would  outrode  itself  that  he 
had  in  a  manner  reckoned  without  his  host.  Was  be  quite  sure  that  his 
father,  the  proud  representative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  not  the 
least  wealthy  families  in  the  kingdom,  would  consent  to  the  marriage  of 
his  only  son  with  the  daughter  of  a  naval  storekeeper — a  respectable  man, 
-very  nicely,  in  his  way,  but  in  all  probability  sprung  directly  or  net  very 
Temoteryfrom  the  very  He  du  peupkt  Beaumont  and  Flasher !  Astre- 
logicaHy  considered,  the  names  seemed  scarcely  calculated  to-entertbe  same 
tiouse.  There  were  opposing  aspects  which  menaced  the  -conjunction.  He 
might  have  disturbed  himself  upon  one  or  two  other  points,  such,  fur 
instance,  as  Miss  Flasher's  antecedents,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  certainly 
ten  or  twelve  years  his  senior ;  but  he  was  free  from  these  annoyaBces,  first, 
because  his  vanity  would  not  permit  him  to  think  that  Augusta  could 
ever  have  loved  another  (indeed,  had  she  not  said  so?);  and  secondly,  be- 
cause he  was  far  too  deeply  in  love  to  think  there  -was  any  disparity  of 
age.  Besides,  a  very  young  man  rather  likes  an  affair  with  a  'woman 
older  than  himself;  it  looks  more  manly ;  at  any  rate,  though  this  was 
not  Beaumontft  motive,  he  was  more  likely  to  learn  something  firom  it 

The  thoughts  which  did  disquiet  him  were  sufficient  to  throw  a  shade 


ever  his  bwsw>—-a8  Augusta  Iftasiter  might  ajid,  for  fat  matter}  <  did 
remark,  when  he  entered  her  boudoir  in  the  vietu«ilrog*yard.  This  juxta- 
position <ef  places  appears  incongruous  ;  foot  if  gentlemen  are  ftbbflmUy  io 
make  love  in  victuBAKng-yards,  there  is  no  <reason  why  laaieMhoaldaet 
make  the  most  of  the  spot  where<tbe  divinity  is  woMbippedi  uEhe  ojiaasr 
ofthe  flowers  that  was  died  through  the  apartment  might  eecBaioaally  be 
^mingled  with  that  of  the  necessary  though  "naJty'pitch  and  tar"  with  whiqh 
die  cautttm  omnido  were  paying  the  vessels?  and  die  sounds  of  the  harp, 
whose  strings  were  never  mute  when  anybody  was  eapected,  n%hf  sums 
times  "be  drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  blactamish's  forge,  or  the  hearty 
cheers  of  a  labouring  gang  of  convicts ;  but,  in  spite  of  ths*a4xB*vbaaka, 
Augusta  Flasher's  boudoir  was  as  pretty  a  thing  as  aH  Itatsmotstb-- *ay, 
mid  Portsea  and  Gespoit  into  the  bargain— could  show. 

The  room,  that  is  to  say  the  celling,  was  shaped  Hke  a  marquee*  and 
the  paper  was  Btriped  of  ttie  three  national  colours,  with  draperies  and 
-festoons  (of  bantinr)  to  match,  so  that,  -whichever  service  the  favoured 
guest  belonged  to,  he  was  sore  to  tow.  something  to  hat  taste.  Portraits, 
in  water-colours,  of  distinguished  naval  and  military  commanders— "iber 
heroes,"  as  Miss  Flasher  called  them— were  hung  on  tbe  walk  in  the 
nil  in  impartial  spirit.  They  were,  so  it  was  said,  the  work  «f  AugmMfe 
osn  hands,  and  the  drawing-paper  and  painting  materials  which  totaled 
a  small  table  beside  her,  made  the  statement  probable ;  but  whoertoi 
Bcruthused  her  labours  mom  closely  would  have  come  to  the  oondusian 
iaWtahemnsst  have  begun  to  paint  at  a  very  early  age,  for  the  sketch  en 
wpasni  she  was  constantly  occupied,  a  youthful  warrior  waving  a  •drawii 
owuid  with  very  tang*  flowing  hair,  and  a  bright  pink  complexion,  had 
been  on  the  straining  board  as  long  as  the  oldest  visitor  to  the  boudoir 
eoaad'  carry  ins  memory  back  to.  It  was,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  the 
gallant  admirals  and  generals  who  smiled  their  best  round  the  room,  warn 
the  handiwork  of  some  assistant;  perhaps,  for  such  things  have  been,  of 
her  drawing-master,  at  soma  forsottan  period.  Besides  use  (harp  and  the 
dowers,  and  a  piano,  in  which  -there  was  -nothing  to  disparage,  a  -vividly 
rtinted  album,  -wf  unusual  eise,  carelessly  lay  open  at  some  "  Lines  to  — •»/* 
in  an  exquisite  Italian  hand,  the  blank  being  left  for  everyone's  imagina- 
tion to  nil  up ;  a  task  of  no  great  difficulty.  There  were  two  or  three 
amall  bookcases,  the  volumes  in  them  faucifaHy  if  not  gaudily  bound  ;  a 
King  Charles's  spaniel  with  a  blue  ribbon  round  its  throat,  usually  lay 
idly  stretched  on  a  sofa;  a  goldfinch  twittered  in  a  gilded  oage;  a  ease 
of  rare  shells,  u  brought  home  by  a  iriend;*  some  painted  fans  srom 
Madeira,  "a  valued  recollection  ;M  and  a  "few  move  •objets,  such  as  ladies 
rove  to  accumulate,  were  scattered  here  and  tfoeare. 
>'' '  "You  are  sad,  Charles,"  said  Augusta,  making  the  allusion  to  las 
"biOw"  which  has  been  already  recorded. 

He  shook  his  head  and  smiled,  but  it  was  with  an  effort 

Him  Flashes,  whom  experience  in  ks  ttfaumdu  cmur  bad  taught 
acuteness,  returned  to  the  charge. 

"Nay,"  said  she,  "there  is  something,  I  am  sum.    Will  he  not  tell 
Aw  ownV 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,  Augusta,"  he  replied;  "it's  not  much — I'm  only 
going  away  for  a  short  time." 

"<^g  away!"  elm <emdaimed;  tt  cruel!  is  that  not  much  ?    Are  you 
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ordered  to  India?  Does  your  country  demand  you?  Your  bride  will 
follow— accompany  you.     A  soldier's  affianced w 

What  a  lady,  so  situated,  might  have  been  called  upon  to  do,  Miss 
Fbaher  was  prevented  from  declaring,  by  Beaumont's  hasty  assurance 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  contemplated. 

M  The  truth  is,"  said  he,  "  after  that  little  mishap  of  mine  overboard, 
which  my  lather  has  heard  of,  he,  and  my  sister  too,  won't  rest  till  I  go 
down  to  our  place  in  Yorkshire.  Besides,  I  want  to  talk  to  my  father 
about  our  position,  Augusta." 

This  oblique  reference  to  paternal  interference  was  not  at  all  to  Miss 
Flasher's  taste  ;  she  knew  quite  enough  of  the  world  to  be  certain  that 
where  a  third  person  was  brought  on  the  scene,  and  that  person  a  father, 
such  as  she  rightly  guessed  Mr.  Beaumont  to  be,  the  harmony  of  pre- 
vious arrangements  ran  a  great  risk  of  being  disturbed.  She  resolved  to 
avoid  the  real,  and  stick  to  the  romantic,  as  long  as  she  could  ;  and,  not 
to  lose  any  time  in  carrying  out  that  intention,  immediately  threw  her- 
self back  on  the  sofa,  made  one  or  two  convulsive  gasps,  and  fainted— or 
seemed  to  faint — away. 

Ensign  Beaumont,  to  whom  the  situation  was  new,  was  in  an  agony 
of  despair  at  the  suddenness  of  this  event ;  he  seized  one  of  her  lifeless 
hands,  bent  fondly  over  her,  and  called  her  by  the  most  endearing  names 
-—a  mode  of  proceeding  of  no  great  use  in  real  syncope,  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  perhaps  the  pleasantest  to  the  patient,  as  it  bore  con- 
vincing testimony  to  the  ardour  of  his  affection.  He  might  have  con- 
tinued in  this  course  as  long  as  he  pleased,  but,  finding  that  "  his  own" 
did  not  revive,  he  looked  round  him  anxiously,  and  said  something  about 
water  and  ringing  for  assistance. 

At  these  words,  the  lady  half  opened  her  eyes,  and,  arresting  him, 
faintly  murmured, 

"  No,  not  water,  Charles — it  is  of  no  use :  there  are  some  smelling- 
salts  in  my  work-box ;  they  will  perhaps  revive  me." 

As  quick  as  thought,  Beaumont  possessed  himself  of  the  remedy,  and, 
under  its  influence,  Augusta  Flasher  appeared  to  revive,  though  she 
•still  spoke  in  a  low,  broken  voice. 

"  Forgive  me,  Charles,"  she  said,  "  but  I  am  a  poor,  fragile  creature, 
unfit  to  contend  with  the  rude  buffets  of  reality.  The  sudden  announce- 
ment of  your  intentions,  the  prospect  of  losing  you  even  for  an  hour," 
here  her  bosom  heaved  tumultuously,  "was  too  much  for  nerves  so 
recently  excited  by  the  delirium  of  passionate  joy  !*' 

"  Dearest !"  exclaimed  Ensign  Beaumont,  who  had  gradually  sunk  on 
his  knees  beside  the  sofa,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  sustain  the  droop- 
ing head  of  the  fair  Flasher — "  dearest !  it  is  I  who  ought  to  ask  for 
forgiveness.  My  abruptness  has  been  the  cause  of  my  angel's  suffering. 
What  can  I  do  to  restore  her  to  her  former  self?" 

"  Must  you  go  ?"  asked  Augusta,  plaintively,  and  fixing  her  large  eyes 
languidly  on  his. 

"  Why,"  he  replied,  "  I  ought,  considering  all  things ;  but  if  my  ab- 
sence distresses  you,  I'll  write,  and  say  I  am  not  well,  and  put  off  the 
visit" 

"Oh,  no!  no!— you  shall  not  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  me. 
Though,  God  knows,  much  as  I  love  my  only  parent,  my  noble  father— - 
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you  know  him,  Charles— I  would  fly  his  ijoof  for  aye,  and  k^yonwdf 
in  a  desert  with  the  loved  one  of  my  heart,  if  he  but  uttered  tht*s%btest 
wish  to  that  effect  But  I  will  not  be  so  madly  selfish  aa.fi*  dsflanMof 
such  a  thing — to  hint  at  such  a  step."  >,. ,  ■ 

She  was,  however,  bidding  pretty  strongly  for  this  hasty.  Hwssumim 
tion  of  her  wishes;  for  she  dreadqd  a  possible  visit  from  Ms.  Jfaa«rataly4o 
look  after  his  invalid  son,  even  more  than  an  explanation  trusted  to 
Charles's  diplomacy. 

The  young  man  was  sorely  tempted;  he  "trembled — hesitated— her 
words  rang  in  his  ears— her  eyes  were  imploringly  raised— never  before, 
he  thought,  had  she  looked  so  beautiful,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  seal- 
ing his  fate  by  urging  her  to  do  the  very  thing  which  she  seemed  to  de- 
precate, when  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  sturdy,  broad-shouldered 
man,  apparently  about  five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  tremendous 
pair  of  black,  bushy  whiskers,  and  a  face  and  hands  the  colour  of  reddened 
bronze,  abruptly  entered  the  boudoir  with  the  air  of  one  who  made  him- 
self welcome  wherever  he  came.  He  wore  an  undress  naval  jacket,  but 
the  "  swab"  on  his  shoulder  showed  that  be  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant; 
in  one  hand  he  swung  an  immense  bird-cage,  in  which  a  large  grey 
parrot  was  holding  on  with  all  its  might,  in  the  other  he  flourished  a 
yellow  bandana,  with  which  he  had  just  been  polishing  his  matures,  moist 
from  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  and  the  beat  of  the  weather. 

"Well,  Gussy,'*  shouted  this  gallant  tar,  before  he  had  half  entered 
the  room,  or  was  aware  that  its  fair  occupant  was  not  alone,  "  here  I  am, 
just  come  into  harbour — first  ashore — got  the  swab,  you  see — here's  the 
parrot — halloa — what  the  dev ,  how's  this  ?" 

"  Mr.  Oakum  !*  shrieked  Augusta  Flasher,  in  a  voice  shrill  enough  to 
have  been  heard  at  the  maintop-gallant-masthead  of  the  lieutenant's 
frigate  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  starting  to  her  feet  in  an  instant,  a  move- 
ment which  Ensign  Beaumont  instinctively  imitated,  looking,  round  him 
with  as  much  astonishment  as  he  beheld  reflected  in  the  countenance  of 
the  weather-beaten  intruder. 

"  Oakum!  ayj"  exclaimed  that  officer,  "  to  be  sure  it  is;  don't  you 
know  me,  Gussy? — What  cheer! — You  haven't  forgot  your  promise,  I 
hope.'' 

And,  as  he  said  these  words,  the  lieutenant  looked  half  suspiciously, 
half  incredulously  towards  the  ensign. 

"  Certainly,  sir;  I  remember  you,"  replied  Miss  Flasher,  with  an 
effort 

"  Sir!"  repeated  Mr.  Oakum;  "  what,  can't  you  recollect  my  Christian 
name?  I  ain't  forgot  yours,  Gussy — 'twas  burnt  in  a  little  too  deep. 
Why,  you  used  to  call  me  Ben—'  Mo  Ben,'  as  you  said  it  was  in  Italian. 
Two  years  haven't  made  any  change  in  me.  I  can  call  to  mind  every 
word  you  said  the  very  last  night  I  left  the  vittling-yard— '  Ben,'  says 
you " 

"  For  God's  sake,  sir!"  interrupted  Miss  Flasher,  "  spare  me  the  his- 
tory of  your  idle  recollections.  I  think  it  extremely  ill-bred  of  you,  Mr. 
Oakum,  to  enter  so  abruptly  into  a  lady's  boudoir — when — when— she 
is — is— engaged.'' 

Lieutenant  Oakum  seemed  struck  perfectly  aghast.  He  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  advanced  two  or  three  steps  towards  the  lady,  but  now  re- 
mained on  the  spot  where  her  frigid  reception  had  first  arrested  him,  his 
mouth  half  open,  the  bird-cage  idly  balanced  in  his  left  hand,  and  still 
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mopping  his  forehead  with  the  bandana  which  he  held  in  his  right.  Ifies 
Flasher,  whose  aspect  now  was  anything  bat  feminine,  and  her  whole  ap- 
pearance aught  but  fragile,  looked  at  mm  as  if  she  wished  the  floor  would 
open  and  swallow  him  up.  But  no  such  miracle  happened*  The  change 
which  took  place  in  the  scene  originated  with  Ensign  Beatunent,  on 
whom  the  consciousness  of  not  having  been  first  in  the  field  had,  during 
the  above  brief  eoUoquy,  painfully  broken.  Drawing  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  and  speaking  with  white  lips  and  labouring  breath,  he  said — 

"  Excuse  me,  Aug  I  beg  pardon,  Mies  Flasher;  I  perceive  that  it 
is  I  who  am  the  intruder.  I  came  here  too  late,  and  have  stayed  here 
tee  long." 

Then,  without  another  word,  he  tamed  away  and  hurried  from  the 
apartment 

TH^e  v™**0*  rf  *•  ■*•■*■•  "  **-  EM«n  Beaumont 
was  concerned. 

If  anybody  is  anxious  to  know  what  became  of  Augusta,  he  has  only 
to  take  the  first  train  to  Portsmouth;  and  if  he  is  in  want  of "  genteel 
furnished  apartments,"  on  Soothsea  Common,  a  lady  who  rouges  a  good 
deal,  does  not  wear  her  own  hair,  and  answers  to  the  name  of  Oakum, 
will  not  only  accommodate  him  on  moderate  terms,  but,  should  he  locate 
himself  there,  will,  in  moments  sacred  to  brandy-and-water  and  confiden- 
tial communication,  impart  to  him  some  of  the  Borrows  of  the  ci-dewmt 
Augusta  Flasher. 


SONGS    OF    THE    MONTHS. 

Aucraax. 

By  J.  E.  Caxpeiiter. 


The  autumn  winds  are  singing, 

Singing  in  the  trees ; 
The  ripen'd  corn  is  waving, 

Waving  in  the  breeze : 
The  August  moon  is  shining, 

Shinioe  through  the  nignt, 
Bathing  hill  and  meadow 

In  floods  of  golden  light ! 

The  summer-time  is  dying, 

Dying  in  the  year ; 
The  autumn  nights  are  coming, 

Coming  very  near ; 
Every  leaf  is  fading, 

Fading  day  by  day ; 
The  broad  sun  sets  in  crimson, 

And  morning  tints  are  gray. 

The  swallows  come  together, 
Together  from  the  eaves, 

Waiting  for  the  falling, 
The  falling  of  the  leaves; 


All  thai  made  creation 

Beautiful  to  see 
Seems  to  he  awaiting 

But  the  time  to  flee ! 

Oh !  the  golden  August, 

August,  when  the  grain 
Quits  the  hill  and  lowland 

In  the  loaded  wain ; 
When  the  busy  reapers 

In  the  fields  appear, 
Garnering  thy  treasures, 

Sweet  mother  of  the  year! 

August — type  of  manhood, 

Manhood,  come  what  may, 
That  but  proves  the  strongest 

Nearest  to  decay ; 
So  the  August  tens  us, 

Wish  its  bounteous  store, 
That  the  winter's  coming, 

Aad  smnmer'fl  nearly  o'er. 
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Gou>  threatens  to  become  quite  common,  00  much  so  that  it  may 
possibly,  but  not  very  probably,  become  a*  vulgar  to  have  a  sovereign  in 
one's  pocket  as  to  have  a  farthing.  Diamonds,  on  the  contrary,  hove 
ever  retained  their  pristine  rarity  and  value.  The  discovery  of  a  large 
diamond  has  ever  constituted  a  page  in  mineralogies!  history;  and  as  if  all 
the  little  diamonds  were  concentrated  at  the  last  into  one,  or  the  dying 
Dicker  was  the  brightest  flame,  the  elimination  of  a  large  diamond  has 
generally  worked  the  decay  of  a  mine.  Gokonda  was  scarcely  ever  heard 
of  after  the  discovery  of  the  Koh-i-nur.  The  history  of  a  large  diamond 
is  also  far  more  curious  than  could  be  imagined,  and  the  posanssinri  of 
such  has  even  afieeted  the  fate  of  Oriental  kingdoms. 

True,  that  modern  chemistry  has  endeavoured  to  reap  advantage  from 
the  wondrous  discovery  made  by  Sk  Isaac  Newton,  purely  from  the 
optical  properties  of  this  invaluable  gem — that  it  was  of  a  combustible 


the  efforts  made  to  that  effect.  The  all-powerful  electric  current  was 
made  to  reduce  this  hardest  and  most  brilliant  of  precious  stones  to  mace 
gaseous  products,  confirming  that  which  had  been  before  premised,  that 
its  basis  was  carbon — the  chief  element  of  vegetable,  ana  not  mineral 
matter;  but  no  amount  of  ingenuity ,  science,  and  skill,  has  succeeded  in 
converting  gaseous  or  solid  carbon  into  diamond.  A  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances have  thus  combined  to  give  permanence  to  the  value  of  this 
most  singular  precious  stone,  to  leave  the  "Mountain  of  Light"  with 
scarcely  a  rival;  to  sustain  the  pecuniary,  if  not  the  moral  and  political, 
value  of  the  Nishaa,  and  even  to  impart  a  factitious  interest  to  a  prince 
from  the  Highlands  of  Hindustan. 

This  valuable  stone  seems  to  have  been  known  from  the  most  remote 
period  of  antiquity.  We  .find  that  it  was  associated  along  with  the 
emerald  and  the  sapphire  in  the  second  row  of  the  twelve  precious  stones 
on  wbich  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  engraved,  "every  one 
with  his  name  according  to  the  twelve  tribes,"  and  those  were  set  in  die 
breastplate  of  judgment  worn  by  the  high-priest  It  has  been  supposed, 
that  as  distinct  names  have  been  given  to  swords,  to  the  two  pillars  that 
were  reared  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  two  chief 
diamonds  of  the  east,  the  "Mountain of  Light"  and  the  "  Sea  of  Glory," 
that  the  Urim  and  Thmnmim,  which  adorned  the  breastplate  of  the  high- 
priest  when  he  went  into  the  "holy  of  hones,"  were  also  diamonds.  Bat 
the  researches  of  Egyptian  archmologists  have  established  that  these  were 
small  oracular  images,  similar  to  the  Teraphim,  personifying  revelation 
and  truth,  and  derived,  according  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  from  Thmei, 
the  Egyptian  Goddess  of  Truth  and  Justice,  generally  represented  as  a 
double  person,  or,  according  to  Arundale  and  Bonomi,  of  Be,  the  sun, 
and  Thmei,  truth,  aa  on  the  breastplate  worn  by  the  Egyptians. 

A  diadem,  to  which  succeeded  crowns,  was  originally  a  simple  fillet, 
fastened  round  the  head,  and  tied  behind.  Among  the  Jews,  the  diadem 
was  worn  by  the  high-priest;  sometimes  a  diadem,  sometimes  a  crown, 
by  the  kings.    The  state  crown  (atarah)  was  of  gold,  set  wish  jewels. 
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Such  was  the  crown  which  David  took  from  the  King  of  the  Amonites 
(2  Saorael  xiL,  30),  and  afterward*  wore  himself,  as  did  probably  his 
successors.  The  more  ancient  Egyptian  sculptures  represent  royal  crowns 
in  the  shape  of  a  distinguishing  tiara,  cap,  or  helmet,  without  gems; 
bat  the  head-dresses  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  disinterred  by  Layard,  ex- 
hibit high  mitres,  or  tiaras,  evidently  adorned  with  jewels,  among  which 
was  most  probably  the  diamond.  Many  other  ancient  Asiatic  crowns 
exhibit  the  same  appearance.  The  crown,  in  the  time  of  the  lower 
empire,  was  a  fillet,  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  and  adorned  with  pearls  and 
diamonds,  either  in  a  single  or  a  double  row.  The  diadem,  thus  deco- 
rated, may  be  observed  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Constantino  and 
Jovian. 

The  diamond  has  continued  almost  ever  since  to  constitute  an  orna- 
saent  to  the  royal  head-dress.  On  days  of  high  ceremony,  the  Empress 
of  Russia  was  wont  to  wear  a  crown  of  diamonds,  and  the  collars  and 
two  stars  of  the  Orders  of  St  Andrew  and  St  George  emblazoned  in 
her  vest.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  diamonds  in  the 
crown  regalia  of  Hungary,  and  which  used  to  be  watched  by  two  keepers 
night  and  day,  till  forcibly  removed  by  the  over-sealous  patriots  of  the 
last  insurrection.  The  crown  of  St  Stephen  was  of  pure  gold,  and 
weighed  fourteen  pounds.  It  was  decorated  with  fifty-three  sapphires, 
fifty  rubies,  one  emerald,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pearls. 

The  profusion  of  diamonds  at  Oriental  courts  is  well  known.  ,  The 
general  and  ambassador  from  Nepaul,  and  his  brothers,  havq  l^een 
lately  astonishing  the  Londoners  with  their  displays  of  precious  stone* 
In  Persia  and  in  Turkey,  all  military  and  civil  decorations  abound  19 
diamonds.  A  snuff-box,  for  an  acceptable  present*  must  be  set  with  the 
-same  costly  gems.  The  Court  of  Russia  still  retains,  likewise,  many 
traces  of  Asiatic  pomp,  blended  with  European  refinement  r  Caxe,  in  fyie 
rtravels*  says:  "Amid  the  sumptuous  articles  which  distinguish  the 
Russian  nobility,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  calculated  to  strike  £  foreigner 
thsJB  the  profusion  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  which  sparkle 
in  every  part  of  the  dress.  In  most  other  European  countries,  tbese 
costly  •maments  are  principally  appropriated  to  the  ladies;  hut  here  the 
-men  vie  with  the  fair  sex  in  the  use  of  them.  Many  of  the  nobility  were 
almost  covered  with  diamonds ;  their  buttons,  buckles,  hilts  of  swords,  and 
epaulets,  were  set  with  diamonds ;  their  hats  were  frequently  embroidered, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  with  several  rows,  and  a  diamond-star  on  the 
coat  was  scarcely  a  distinction." 

At  the  drawing-rooms  held  by  Queen  Victoria,  the  same  precious  stone 
is  often  displayed  in  no  small  profusion,  and  some  ladies  might  on  such 
occasions  be  almost  said,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  to  be  "  walTd  about 
with  diamonds."  Yet  diamonds  are  costly  things  when  small,  as  well  as 
large.  Hie  Dowager  Queen  of  Spain  had  a  necklace  and  ear-rings 
reset  in  France,  composed  entirely  of  brilliants,  which  cost  half  a  million 
of  francs.  Doubtless,  at  routs  and  assemblies  many  figure  away  in  fac- 
titious show, 

<a*  Beileaa  has  it,  but  t&\  diamonds  can  seldom  be  mistaken ;  ther&  iiTa 
tpadkfing  lustre  and, luminous  brilliancy,  which  so  far  transcends  au  ^Iher 
«M%<4*  tfaose.fffa  fea^pnce.,,seen  wflt '^IJ^y^  j^^lSr 
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The  cymophane  (crysoberyl  or  crysolite)  is  the  only  gem  that  can  compete 

with  if  '•  <  .  - 

Hie  Greek  called  this  gem  "  adamas"  unconquerable,  from  whence  oar 
11  adamant."  It  was  esteemed  victorious  over  fire,  and  capable  of  roosting 
the  hardest  things.  The  test  of  a  diamond,  in  the  Brazils,  is  still  said  to 
be  to  resist  the  strongest  blows  of  a  hammer  when  placed  in  a  stone* 
A  talisman  among  the  poetic  Easterns,  it  was  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
favourable  under  the  planet  Mars.  The  notions  of  the  ancients  about 
diamonds  have,  indeed,  been  always  full  of  the  mystical.  According'  to 
Pliny,  there  existed  between  the  diamond  and  the  magnet  a  natural 
antipathy.  By  the  alchemists  it  was  supposed  to  cure  insanity,  and  to  he 
an  antidote  to  poisons ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  Paracelsus  is  recorded  to 
have  been  poisoned  by  diamond-powder.  It  having  become  a  common 
saying  that  a  diamond  was  softened  and  broken  if  steeped  in  the  blodd  of 
a  goat,  Sir  Thomas  Brown  averred,  in  his  anxiety  to  correct  so  vulgar  an 
error,  that  a  diamond  being  steeped  in  goats  blood  rather  receives 
thereby  an  increase  of  hardness ! 

From  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  the  diamond,  and  its  purity,  it  was 
consecrated  to  all  that  was  celestial,  and,  accordingly,  supposed  that  it 
would  triumph  over  all  means  employed  to  subdue  it,  the  solar  ray 
excepted.  It  did  triumph,  indeed,  over  the  hot  furnaces  to  which  it  was 
exposed  in  the  crucible  of  the  alchemist ;  but  the  spell  which  united  it 
to  the  sunbeam  is  now  dissolved,  and  it  has  yielded  to  the  severity  of  the 
torture  and  inquisition  of  modern  curiosity. 

Newton,  we  have  seen,  reasoning  from  its  great  density  and  high  re- 
fractive property,  concluded  that  the  diamond  was  combustible,  or,  to  use 
his  own  language,  "  an  unctuous  substance  coagulated,"  though  he  was, 
in  some  measure,  anticipated  by  Boetius  de  Boot,  in  1609.  The  event 
has  amply  verified  this  conjecture,  and  the  Tuscan  philosophers  and  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Boyle  ascertained  the  fact.  The  first  grand  experiment 
to  prove  the  combustibility  of  the  diamond  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
Cosmo  III.,  Grand -Duke  of  Tuscany,  wherein  the  diamond  being 
exposed  in  the  focus  of  the  great  lens  (still  in  the  grand-duke's  laboratory 
at  Florence),  it  was  entirely  volatilised,  thus  corroborating  the  ancient 
tradition  that  the  solar  ray  would  triumph  over  it  Guyton  de  Morveau, 
and  others,  consumed  the  diamond ;  and  it  was  readily  dissipated  in  the 
focus  of  the  great  mirror  of  Tchirnhausen,  as  Murray  believes  it  subse- 
quently was  in  that  of  Parker's  burning  lens.  In  the  year  1771, 
Macquer  observed  the  diamond  to  inflame.  Guyton  de  Morveau  had 
proved  that  the  diamond  was  destroyed  when  projected  into  red-hot  nitre; 
and  it  was  also  burnt  by  means  of  melted  nitre  in  a  gold  tube,  by  Mr. 
Tennant  When  fragments  of  diamond  were  introduced  into  the  bril- 
liant arch  of  flame,  evolved  between  points  of  charcoal  in  the  galvanic 
batteries  of  the  Royal  Institution,  consisting  of  2000  double  plates,  and 
exposing  a  surface  of  128,000  square  inches,  they  rapidly  disappeared, 
being  completely  volatilised.  The  diamond  may  be  easily  consumed, 
Murray  also  tells  us,  by  being  placed  in  a  cavity  of  charcoal,  and  urging 
on  it  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  by  means  of  a  stream  of  oxygen. 

So  far  the  combustibility  of  the  diamond  was  completely  ascertained, 
but  its  nature  remained  still  undetermined.  Lavoisier  had  proved  and 
pointed  out  that  carbonic-acid  gas  was  evolved  as  a  product  both  in  die 
combustion  of  the  diamond  and  that  of  charcoal,  and  thus  their  identity 
was  inferred.    The  researches  of  Clouet,  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  and 
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others,  have  confirmed  this  conclusion.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  converted 
iron  into  steel,  by  powdered  diamonds.  Mr.  Children's  immense  battery 
consisted  of  twenty  triads,  each  six  feet  long,  by  two  feet  eight  inches 
broad,  exposing  a  total  surface  of  thirty-two  feet;  when  iron,  with 
diamond-powder  interposed,  was  exposed  to  its  influence,  the  iron  was 
converted  into  steel,  and  the  diamond  disappeared;  and  Mr.  Smithson 
Tennant  having  placed  a  diamond  in  a  gold  tube,  supported  in  a  state  of 
incandescence,  a  stream  of  oxygen,  by  means  of  gentle  pressure,  was 
made  to  traverse  it,  and  the  result  proved  that  the  oxygen  was  transformed 
into  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  was  found  in  an  oppo- 
site receiver,  resting  over  mercury.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  when  at 
Florence,  made  some  experiments  with  the  grand-duke's  burning  lens 
on  the  combustion  of  die  diamond.  He  found  that  when  the  gem  was 
introduced  into  a  glass  globe  supplied  with  oxygen,  and  kindled  by  the 
lens,  it  continued  to  burn  after  it  was  removed  from  the  focus;  die 
oxygen  was  supplanted  by  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  while 
there  was  no  deposit  of  aqueous  vapour.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
plumbago  and  charcoal  were  consumed  under  similar  circumstances,  there 
was  a  sensible  diminution  of  volume,  and  also  a  formation  of  watery 
vapour,  clearly  proving  that  the  latter  contained  hydrogen.  Experiment 
has  thus  unequivocally  demonstrated  that  the  diamond  is  pure  crystallized 
carbon. 

We  have  before  observed  that  attempts  have  been  made,  both  by  means 
of  the  galvanic  battery  and  the  compound  gas  blowpipe,  to  form  dia- 
monds artificially,  but  the  attempts  have  as  yet  met  with  no  greater 
success  than  the  endeavour  to  make  the  Unio  Margaritifera,  or  Mdeagrma 
Margaritifera,  form  pearls  at  command.  These  mollusks  either  would 
not  obey  the  commission,  or  the  pearls  they  did  produce  were  misshapen, 
unsightly,  and  worthless. 

The  diamond  is  the  hardest  of  all  known  bodies ;  it  cuts  the  hardest 
crystals,  even  rubies  and  sapphires,  and  the  oriental  amethyst.  Nothing 
but  diamond-powder,  obtained  by  rubbing  two  diamonds  against  each 
other,  can  polish  it ;  and  it  is  cut  by  fragments  of  diamond  set  in  a 
maule.  It  requires  a  temperature  of  5000  deg.  Fahrenheit  for  its  com- 
bustion. When  exposed  to  the  sunbeam,  and  carried  afterwards  into 
darkness,  it  exhibits  phosphorescence ;  and  it  is  said  that  such  diamonds 
as  do  not  display  this  peculiarity,  may  be  made  to  do  bo  by  dipping  them 
into  mehed  borax.  It  becomes  phosphorescent  also  when  fixed  to  the 
prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  and  a  few  sparks  are  taken 
from  it.  The  primitive  form  of  the  diamond  is  the  octohedron,  hence 
its  varieties  are  usually  curvilinear  polyhedrons,  with  a  lamellar  structure* 
tile  joints  being  parallel  to  the  feces  of  the  octohedron.  The  specific 
gravity  and  comparative  hardness  vary,  but  the  former  is  generally 
estimated  at  3500,  water  being  1000.  ' 

Tradition  has  always  associated  the  diamond  in  some  mysterious  manner 
with  the  sun.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  triumph 
over  all  means  employed  to  subdue  it,  the  solar  ray  excepted.  Science 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  corroborated  tradition  in  fusing  it  by  means  of 
the  lens.  It  becomes,  as  it  were,  impregnated  with  an  excess  of  solar 
light,  and  carries  it  as  a  so-called  phosphorescent  body  into  the  dark. 
Its  refractive  power  exceeds  that  of  any  other  body.  Under  an  angle  of 
incidence  exceeding  24  deg.  13  min.,  it  refracts  every  glimmer  of  Kgut, 
which  gives  rise  to  its  unrivalled  brilliancy.     It  seems,  in  fact,  as  if  it 
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t  an  intimate  onion  of  a  ponderable  and  an  imponderable,  and  that 
it  embodied  in  itself  tbe  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  It  is  vegetable,  by 
ks  basis  of  carbon ;  it  ia  united  to  the  world  of  imponderables  by  its 
incorporated  light;  and  the  resulting  compound  belongs,  by  its  hard- 
ness, &&,  to  the  mineral  kingdom.  As  if  so  precious  a  compound  could 
only  be  generated  where  the  solar  ray  is  most  energetic,  its  habitat  had 
also  been,  until  lately,  confined  to  localities  ranging  within  the  limits  of 
18  deg.  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  in  Asia  and  South  America. 
^  It  b  but  fair  to  observe,  in  opposition  to  these  somewhat  imaginative 
views,  that  some  philosophers  are  content  to  look  upon  the  diamond  as 
the  humble  product  of  vegetable  secretion,  like  amber.  As  silica  is  abun- 
dantly secreted  by  some  grasses,  and  carbonate  of  lime  by  some  of  the 
chara  tribe,  as  semi-opal  has  been  metswith  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo, 
and  wood-stone  in  logs  of  teak-wood,  so  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
diamond  may  be  a  secretion  from  some  patriarch  and  antediluvian  boabab 
or  banian  tree.  The  diamond,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  found  in  rocks, 
but  only  in  detritus,  as  gravel  or  mud  conglomerates  m  beds  of  rivers 
and  deep  ravines  on  the  slopes  of  mountains,  and  in  cavities  and  water- 
courses on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains.*  Linschoter  asserts, 
that,  in  the  Blast  Indies,  when  they  have  cleared  the  diamond-mines  of  all 
they  can  find,  a  new  crop  is  produced  in  a  few  years.  This,  we  need  not 
remark,  is  more  than  problematical;  yet  certain  it  is  that,  at  the  present 
day,  no  one  knows  where  the  diamond  comes  from,  and  all  we  do  know 
is,  that  it  has  not  been  found  in  a  rock,  like  all  other  minerals,  and  that 
it  is  a  compound,  as  before  observed,  of  the  basis  of  all  vegetable  matter, 
and  of  solar  light. 

In  Asia,  the  diamond  has  been  found  most  abundantly  in  the  territory 
of  Golconda  and  Visapoor ;  in  Bengal,  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
India  proper,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca  and  Island  of  Borneo;  in 
America,  mainly  in  the  Brazils.  In  India,  the  diamond  is  found  in  a 
species  of  indurated  ochery  gravel ;  in  the  Brazils,  it  is  found  in  loose 
gravel,  consisting  principally  of  rounded  quartz  pebbles,  mixed  with  sand 
and  oxide  of  iron,  and  accompanied  with  blue,  yellow,  and  white  topazes 
(Nova  Mina  diamonds).  Diamonds  have  also  been  found  in  conglomerates 
of  recent  volcanic  origin,  called  amydaloids  by  geologists.  Diamonds  have 
been  recently  discovered  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
in  gold  and  platinum  sands,  and  a  diamond  is  reported  to  have  been  found 

*  The  celebrated  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  relates  of  the  diamond  mines  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mursili,  that  the  natives  ascend  the  mountains  in  the  summer-time, 
"though  with  great  difficulty,  because  of  the  vehemence  of  the  heat,  and  find 
abundance  of  those  precious  stones  among  the  gravel.  In  this  they  are  likewise 
much  exposed  to  danger,  from  the  vast  number  of  serpents  of  enormous  size,  which 
shelter  themselves  in  the  holes  and  caverns  of  these  rocks,  where,  nevertheless, 
they  find  diamonds  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Among  other  methods  of  obtain- 
ing them,  they  make  use  of  this:  there  are  abundance  of  white  eagles  that  rest  in 
the  upper  part  of  those  rocks,  for  the  sake  of  feeding  on  the  serpents;  and  in  the 
deep  valleys  and  precipices,  where  men  are  afraid  to  venture  themselves,  they 
throw  pieces  of  raw  meat,  which  the  eagles,  perceiving,  immediately  stoop  and 
seize  it,  with  all  the  little  stones  and  gravel  that  adhere  to  these  moist  pieces  of 
meat.  Such  as  search  for  diamonds  watch  the  eagles'  nests,  and  when  they  leave 
them,  pick  up  such  little  stones,  and  search  likewise  for  diamonds  among  the 
eagles'  dung."  The  well-known  Julius  Cesar  Scaliger  was  extremely  offended 
with  this  relation;  but  Pinkerton  justly  remarked  upon  it,  that  the  Venetian  was 
imposed  upon  by  the  natives,  who  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  trade  in  their  own 
hands,  and  to  deter  strangers  by  such  fables  (the  oriental  origin  of  which  are  ma- 
nifest enough)  from  attempting  the  search  themselves. 
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in  Ireland,  iac^bed*£  a  br*^ 

When  diamonds  are  coloured,  it  is  by  the  presence  of  some  adventitious 
subs^anp^^.Tl^.^rious  tints  of  yellow  am  supposed  to  be  produced  by* 
the  ftaa^ofjjronprimanganesej  and  {green  by  oxidesof  nickel  or  cbronrium, 
as  in^tbft  <uwa  of  the  oriental  sapphire,  the  spinelle,  ruby,  and  emerald* 
DiamQu^  have  been  met  with  o£  brown,  blue,  yellow,  grej,  red,  green, 
and^^ec^  (black  colours.   .  .  ^ 

The  .secret  of  polishing  diamonds  by  other  diamonds  was  discovered  in 
1476,  bygone  Louis  da  Beiguein,  and  the  first  polished  diamondis  peparted 
to  have  belonged  to  Charles  the  Bold.  It  is  related  by  some  that  he  lost  < 
this  .precious  jewel  at1  the  battle  of  Moras,  in  Switzerland,  and  that  the 
Bernese,  who  found  it  sold  it  to  Some  rich  merchants  of  Angsbourg,  wbe 
agaip.sold  it/ to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  one  of  whose  daughters 
carried  it  as  a  dowry  to  Philip  IL  of  Spain. 

Diamonds,  it  may  be  observed,  are  cut  into  various  forms;  these  are 
called  the  brilliant,  the  rose,  and  the  table.  The  first  of  these  displays 
the  gem  to  the  best  advantage,  ranks  first  in  estimation,  and  is  always 
set  yytb,  tfie  .table  upwards.  The  rose  may  be  considered  as  formed  by 
covering  tbe  eetire  surJaae  with  equilateral  triangles,  tenninatbg  in  a 
sharp,  point  at  the  summit,  and  it  is  employed  when  the  spread  of  surface 
is  top.  great  for  its  depth,  since,  being  thus  disproporrioned,  a  great  loss 
would  be  sustained  were  it  to  receive  the  brilliant  form.  The  sable.  is  ap- 
plied to  such  diamonds  as  may  be  considered  plates,  lamina),  or  .slabs,  sunk 
whose  shallow  dentbs  is  widely  disproportions  to  their  superficial  etrteat » ' 
The  brilliant  ana.  the  rose  lose,  in  the  process  of  cuttirig  and  pclbttngv 
somqwha.t  less  than  half  their  weight;  consequently  the  value  of  a  cut  stone  u: 
is  dqulplft;  ttot  of  an.uncwt  one,  independent  altogether  ofj  the  expense  of 
the  precess*    ....  .  i, 

TiW  iKo^i-^uitis  rose-cut     When  first  given  to  Shah  Jeha*,  ^t  was    . 
still  funcnt>  ftnjii  it  "weighed,  it  is  said,  in  that  rough  -state*,  nearly*  BOO  . 
carafe, (\v^ioh  Jiasre  redueed  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the  artist  to  .279,  its* 
present. weight.  It  was- out  by  Hortensio  Borgis,  a  Venetian,  who,  instead.    <* 
of  receiving,  a  remuneration  for  his  labour,  was  fined  10,000  rtspees-fiit 
his  wastefulness,  by  the  enraged  Mogul.  \ 

The  word  "carat,"  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  derived  from  "kuara,"  a  kind  I 
of  bean,  by  which  gold-powder  was  originally  weighed  in  the  East  '  The 
plant  fron>  which  this  bean  is  produced,  is  a  species  of  Erythrina,  or  coral* 
tree,  of  which  the  common  cock's-comb  is  a  fanuhar  example.     The  epecis*. 
producing  the  bean,  in  common  use  as  a  weight,  is  figured  in  "Bruce'a  > 
Travels."  A  carat  weighs  precisely  four  grains,  even  beam*  as  the  balanced    .. 
is  not  allowed  to  decline.     The  small  diamonds  and  fragments  ace*'  sold  inu  <. 
the  East,  by  the  diamond-merchants,  contained  in  small  bags,  sealed. up  pent  • ' - 
that  to  the  purchaser  it  is  a  complete  chance-medley;  in  this  wayi<tecvi*    i 
are  pearls,  cornelians,  &c,  disposed  of  at  the  India  House.  .  ? 

Accortung  to  the  rule  supplied  by  Mr.  Jefferies,  who  wrote  a  treatise  •    - 
on  diamonds,  the  value  of  diamonds  is  in  the  duplicate  rate  of  their!    .  i 
weights.     Thus,  .suppose  an  uncut  diamond,  of  one  carat,  to  be  worth  2/»,  .) 
that  of  one  cut  and  polished  would  be  valued  at  SL  sterling  in  the  brilliant  .. « F 
—  >  i  .       „     ,  ...)..  ■    i   i  .i    j  i  *  •  • 

"AfleordfQgtolHfeeren,  diamonds  were  an  article  of  commerce  carri^  on  beurein  " 
the  QartsA^iniaus  and  tfc*Btrt*<W,  and  there  is  every  tessbtt  io  befievi  that >'1U  '' 
there  aye  xnmqs  pf  dUajoddt  an  itteivrqpiinU  Africay  srhkl  ate  <pdt«  iHhmnwh  »*>  •' 
the  present  day.    ^^   ,UJ  JB  jf|  t ; ,., ,  ,    (||J    V:,r^f[  iiiU  ^i*/  ^,-ruitf 
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At  that  rate,'  a  cut  diamond  oftwo  carats  would  be  2X8Kfctef.;  one  of 
three,  3x8X3=72/.;  oneoffour,  4x8x4=128/.;  undone  of  five  carats, 
5X8X5=2001 

Tavernier,  the  travelling  jeweller,  as  Gibbon  calls  him,  esteemed 
diamonds  as  the  most  precious  of  all  stones,  and  said :  "  It  is  the  trade  to 
which  I  am  most  attached.  In  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  them,  I  runted  all  the  mines,  and  one  of  the  two  rivers  where 
they  are  found ;  and  as  the  idea  of  danger  has  never  impeded  me  in  my 
travels*  the  dreadful  picture  given  me  of  these  mines,  as  being  placed  in 
the  most  barbarous  countries,  only  attainable  by  the  most  dangerous  roads, 
was  neither  capable  of  frightening  or  deterring  me  from  my  design." 

By  the  extraordinary  indulgence  of  Aurungsebe,  Tavernier  was  per- 
mitted, on  the  2nd  of  November,  1666,  to  handle,  examine,  and  weigh, 
the  greatest  treasure  of  imperial  Delhi,  the  far-famed  Koh-i-Nur.  The 
Great  Mogul  sate  on  his  throne  of  state,  while  the  chief-keeper  of  the 
jewel*  produced  his  treasures  for  inspection,  on  two  golden  dishes.  The 
magnificence  of  the  collection  was  indescribable ;  but  conspicuous  in  lustre, 
esteem,  and  value,  was  the  Koh-i-Nur. 

Tavernier**  system  of  estimating  the  value  of  large  diamonds  was  to 
square  the  amount  in  weight,  and  multiply  the  product  by  the  value  of 
the  stone  weighing  one  carat  According  to  this  system,  he  formed  the 
following  estimate  of  the  two  largest  cut  diamonds  in  the  world— the 
Koh-i-Nar  and  the  diamond  in  the  possession  of  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Tuscany.  That  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul,  he  says,  weighs 
279  .&16ths  carats,  is  of  a  nerfect  fine  water,  good  shape,  and  has  but 
one  email ^flaw,  which  is  on  the  edge  of  the  bottom  of  the  stone.  With- 
out tiiis  little  flaw,  the  first  carat  might  be  valued  at  160  livres;  but  on 
accoant  of  that,  he  put  it-down  at  150  livres  (6/.)  only;  at  which  calcula- 
tion, according  to  the  rule  laid  down,  it  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
11,703/278  fcttei*  14  sole,  and  3  liards (466,93 H.  and  a  fraction).  The 
diamond  belonging  to  tlba^  Grand*  Duke  of  Tuscany  weighs  189^  carats, 
is  clear,  «6f  a  ftne-fevm,  and  cut  on  all  sides  facet-wise;  but  as  it  some- 
what a^^roaches  to  a  lemon,  colour,  Tavernier  estimated  die  first  carat  at 
135  litres  <a*ly,  according  to  which  calculation  it  amounts  to  2,608,335 
livres  (104,333/.  10*.). 

This  scarcely  coincides  with  the  estimate  given  in  the  Times,  which 
reported  2,000,000/.  sterling  as  a  justifiable  price  for  the  "  Mountain  of 
Light*"  if  calculated  by  the  scale  employed  in  the  trade.  In  the  "  Ency- 
clopadta  Britannica/'  the  "  Mountain  of  Light"  is  valued  at  380,000  gui- 
neas* -Mr-  Jeflbries  valued  it  at  624,962  guineas ;  Tavernier,  we  have  seen, 
at  466^93  li.  sterlings  Some  authorities  would  reduce  the  estimate  still 
morel*  ■  The  French,  for  example,  value  the  cut  diamond  at  200  francs  (8/.) 
the  first  -earajt;  but  they  do  not  extend  the  rule  of  arithmetical  progression 
in  tha  *alue  of  the  diamond  to  beyond  20  carats.  Those  which  exceed 
that  weight  are  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  they  would  fetch,  if  such  a 
systeaawer© carried out--See  the  "Manuel  duBijoutier-OxfeTre-Joaillier,'' 
par  Blondeau. 

Coloured  diamonds  of  a  large  size  are  comparatively  few  in  number. 
The  m  Maximilian,?  or  Austrian  diamond,  is  of  ayeilewccfeur,  and  rose-cut, 
and  has  been  an  heir-loom  in  the  family  ever  since  the,  emperor  of  that 
name^,  iTUisis  the  same  diamond  which,  in  Tavfonier's;  tune,  belonged 
to  the  LGramdrtDuks  of  Tuscany*  and  was  Tohsed  by  i  fain*  *  at  104,383F.A 
Murray  values  it  at  155,682/.,  the  Encyclopaedia  at  109,520/.     ♦ 
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«  George  IV."  diamond  is  of  a  rich  and  splendid  blue  colour,  and  of 
great  beauty  and  rarity.  It  was  purchased  by  his  late  Majesty  from  Mr. 
Eliason  for  22,000£  Its  weight  is  stated  to  be  291  carats.  It  has 
hitherto  formed  the  chief  ornament  in  the  crown  on  the  day  of  the  corona- 
tion,, but  may  be  now  fairly  replaced  by  the  unrivalled  "  Mountain  of 
Light." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  notorious  Blood  attempted  to  steal  &e 
regalia  from,  the  Tower,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1671,  no  gem  of  any  conse- 
quence or  value  was  eventually  lost.  A  chronicle  of  the  tame  says :  u  A 
large  pearl,  a  fair  diamond,  and  a  number  of  smaller  stones  were  bulged 
from  the  crown  in  this  robustious  struggle,  but  both  the  former,  and 
several  of  the  latter,  were  picked  up  and  recovered.  The  Ballais  ruby,  which 
had  been  broken  off  the  sceptre,  was  found  in  his  accomplice's  (Parrot) 
pocket." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  coloured  diamonds  is  a  rich  sky-blue 
brilliant,  belonging  to  the  crown  jewels  of  France.  It  is  stated  to  weigh 
67  2- 1 6th  carats,  and  estimated  at  three  million  of  francs.  There  was  a 
fine  blue  diamond  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Greville.  The  lata 
Duke  of  York  is  also  said  to  have  possessed  a  diamond  almost  approach- 
ing to  jet  black,  of  peculiar  beauty  and  brilliancy,  and  valued  at  80002. 

So  rare  are  large  diamonds,  that  it  has  been  stated  that  the  number  of 
diamonds  of  the  weight  of  36  carats  and  above,  known,  do  not  really 
amount  to  more  than  nineteen ;  and  the  entire  number  of  diamonds  of  a 
large  size  in  Europe,  scarcely  amounted,  before  the  arrival  of  the  "  Moun- 
tain of  Light,"  to  more  than  half  a  dozen. 

The  largest  uncut  diamond  is  that  belonging  to  the  house  of  Braganza, 
which  is  said  to  weigh  1680  carats,  or  about  1 1  oz.  When  the  Prince- 
Regent  of  Portugal,  afterwards  Don  John  VI.,  arrived  at  the  Brazils  in 
1808,  a  negro,  from  Minas  Gerais,  contrived  to  send  him  a  letter,  desir- 
ing to  present  in  person  a  large  diamond  he  had  found.  The  prince 
ordered  the  captain-general  to  allow  the  negro  to  proceed  to  court  with 
an  escort  of  soldiers.  In  a  few  months  the  negro  arrived',  and  pre- 
sented the  diamond,  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  the  largest 
ever  round  in  the  Brazils.  The  regent  granted  him  his  freedom,  and  a 
pension  for  life  for  himself  and  family.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that 
the  discovery  of  every  diamond  of  an  octave,  and  which  weighs  17£  carats, 
entitles  the  negro  to  his  freedom.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  many  suck 
were  found. 

The  Rajah  of  Mattan,  in  Borneo,  is  said  to  possess  a  diamond  shaped 
like  an  eggt  with  an  indented  hollow  near  the  smaller  end,  said  to  be  of 
the  finest  water,  and  to  weigh  367  carats.  Many  years  ago,  the  governor 
of  Batavia  tried  to  effect  its  purchase,  and  sent  Mr.  Stewart  to  the  rajah, 
offering  150,000  dollars,  two  large  war  brigs,  with  their  guns  and  ammn- 
mtum,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder  and  shot.  The  rajah,  how- 
ever, it  appears,  refused  to  despoil  his  family  of  so  rich  an  inheritance,  to 
which  the  Malays  superstitiously  attach  the  miraculous  power  of  curing 
all  kinds  of  diseases,  by  means  of  the  water  in  which  the  diamond  is  dipped; 
and  with  it  they  further  believe  the  fortune  of  the  family  to  be  connected. 

Russia  has  several  large  diamonds,  one  of  which  adorns  the  imperial 
sceptre.  It  is  said,  in  the  M  EncydopsediaBritannioa,v  to  weigh  779  carats 
(which  exceeds  the  "  Mountain  of  Light,"  and  is  valued  at  4,854,728 
pounds  sterling!) ;  but  better  authorities,  as  Murray,  make  it  weigh  only 
179,  and  Blondean  193,  carats.    The  history  of  this  diamond  is  involved 
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in  much  con&sion  and  obscurity.  It  is  said  by  some  to  nave  formed,  far 
a  long  time,  the  solitary  eye  of  an  Indian  idol,  and  to  have  been  ultimately 
dislodged  from  the  socket  by  an  Irish  soldier,  by  whom  it  was  sold  far  a 
trifle  ;  and  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  several  masters,  it  was  sent 
to  England  to  be  cut,  and  finally  sold  to  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia, 
in  1775,  at  Amsterdam,  far  the  sum  of  90,000/.,  an  annuity  of  4000&, 
and  a  patent  of  nobility. 

Some  French  authors,  as  Dntens  and  Bomare,  give  a  different  version 
of  this  story.  They  say  that  the  diamond  was  one  of  two  eyes  of  a 
Malabarian  idol,  named  Sheringham  ;  and  that  a  French  grenadier,  who 
had  deserted  from  the  Indian  service,  contrived  so  well  as  to  become  one 
of  the  priests  of  that  idol,  from  which  he  had  the  opportunity  to  steal 
its  eye.  He  then  ran  away  to  the  English  at  Trichicapeuty,  and  thence 
to  Madras.  A  ship  captain  bought  it  far  twenty  thousand  rupees; 
afterwards  a  Jew  gave  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand  pounds  sterling 
for  it ;  at  last,  a  Greek  merchant,  named  Gregory  Santas,  offered  it  to 
sale  at  Amsterdam,  in  1766,  and  Prince  Orloff  made  the  acquisition  far 
his  sovereign,  the  empress.  The  absurdity  of  the  first  part  of  this  story 
is  manifest  on  the  face  of  it ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  a  French  grenadier 
could  have  successfully  personated  the  character  of  a  Brahminical  priest* 

The  diamond  sold  at  Amsterdam  is  described  by  Murray  as  being  of 
the  size  of  a  pigeon  s  egg%  and  of  a  flattened  oval  form — a  faultless  and 
perfect  gem — its  weight,  179  carats.  This  diamond  is  also  referred  to 
in  a  letter  from  the  Hague,  dated  2nd  January,  1776,  quoted  by  Boyle 
in  the  '•  Museum  Britannicum :" — "We  learn  from  Amsterdam  that 
Prince  Orloff  made  but  one  day's  stay  in  that  city,  where  he  bought  a 
very  large  brilliant  for  the  empress,  his  sovereign,  for  which  he  paid  to  ft 
Persian  merchant  there  the  sum  of  1,400,000  Dutch  florins. 

The  Pitt,  or  Regent  Diamond,  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Pitt,  Esq., 
grandfather  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  when  governor  of  Fort  St. 
George,  Madras,  who  obtained  it  for  12,600/.;  the  sum  of  20,000/. 
having  been  first  asked  for  it.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleans,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  in  the  year  1717,  far 
135,000/.  Its  weight  is  131  carats  (Blondeau  says  136J);  its  value,  as 
estimated  by  a  commission  of  jewellers  in  1791,  is  twelve  millions  of 
francs.  It  is  the  prime  ornament  of  the  crown  jewels  of  France.  The 
kings  wore  it  in  their  hats ;  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  it  fixed  in  the  pom- 
mel of  his  sword.  Charles  X.  would  willingly  have  laid  claim  to  it,  and 
brought  it  to  this  country,  but  this  was  not  permitted.  The  possession 
of  this  diamond  subjected  die  purchaser,  Governor  Pitt,  to  many  calum- 
mes,  and  to  imputations  of  having  unfairly  obtained  possession  of  the 
prise.  One  account  was,  that  a  slave,  having  found  it  in  its  native  bed, 
concealed  the  diamond  in  a  wound  made  in  his  leg  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Pitt  explained  how  he  became  possessed  of  the  diamond,  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  Daily  Fast,  dated  3rd  November,  1743.  It  appears 
from  the,  that  he  bought  it  of  a  native  merchant,  called  Jamdnmd,  far 
48,000  pagodas.  It  was  consigned  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  Sir  Stephen  Evanee, 
of  London,  knight ;  and  from  an  original  bill  of  lading,  it  appears  thai 

•in  the  Jncmal  dm  Savam  for  July,  1774,  is  inserted  an  extract  front  the  letter 
of  a  French  missionary,  to  the  following  effect:—"  That  one  of  the  principal 
diamonds  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  which  was  purchased  of  an  Englishman, 
was  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  god  Juggernaut,  placed  in  a  pagoda  at  Chandernagar, 
in  Bengal.*'  This  is  another  version  of  the  history  of  the  Russian  diamond. 


,^?pi-2,^nd  chargeoVto,  ^captain  *t  6300  pagodas,  poly, 
",  tfre  ".  Museum  Britwnjicura"  state  tfeat  t^e  citing  <m| 

lie,  .stone  oost  50OO£~;  aad  Juries  sta^^t^^fW^e  soft 

^^PftDOp/^  l>ut  5000/.",  of  tirff,  sumwas.  given  M,^.  iiVJiflgoH 
tw#flgjtfie  i  sale  of  it  The  diamond*  is  e^mitfed.  to  approach,  very  nearly 
6^1009  $tf  ithe  first  water..  Jefieries  says  that  it  has  only*  fau^aewl 
specie  in  it,  and  that  lying  in  sweh  4  manner  as  not  to  be  o^isqerned 
wften..  tfiq  tftQDe  is  set.  There  is  a  model  of  the  Pitt  or  Regent  Diampn5 
ifti^e  British  Museum.  i  .      ■     , 

:l({7^e.,San/iy,:or  Sanci  Diamond,  also  one  of  the  French  esoyn  jewels* 
W/wW*Wrding  to  some,  6*5  carats,  but>  according  to  M.  Caire,  only 
3$,  12-|16  .carats.  According  to  Blondeau,  it  was  so  called  from  having 
ttflep  brought  from  Constantinople  by  a  Baron  Saney ;  but  its  history  is 
aa  obscure  as  that  of  other  great  diamonds.  It  is  said  to  be  the  same 
which,  we  before  noticed  as  belonging  originally  to  Charles  the  BoM* 
t^e  Jbpt  Puke  of  Burgundy,  who  wore  it  in  his  cap  at  the  battle  of 
Naocv,  and  was  found  by  a  Swiss  soldier  among  the  spoils  of  battle,  after 
1&e  defeat  t>f  his  army,  in  1475,  near  Morat,  in  Switzerland,  and  ii* 
which  he  himself  was  killed.  The  Swiss  sold  it  to  a  priest  for  a  florjnj 
or  about  20d.»  and  the  latter  again  disposed  of  it  for  2s.  6d.  In  the  year 
1589  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Antonio,  King  of  Portugal,  and  by  him 
was  first  pledged  to  M.  de  Sanci  for  40,000  livres,  and  subsequently  aoft 
for  100,000  livres  (24,000/.).  . , ,    \     .,  1  \ 

•The  family  of  this  gentleman  preserved  the  diamond  for  nearly,  *fi&ln 
tury,  and  till  the  period  when  Henry  III.  of  France,  after  having  loqtfaisj 
throne,  employed  a  descendant  of  this  family,  who  was  commander  of  the 
S  wis*  troops  in  his  service,  to  proceed  to  Switzeuland,  for  the  purpose  ofl 
Recruiting -his  forces  in  that  country ;  and  having  no  pecuniary  resources 
at  commend,  be  persuaded  the  same  loyal  officer  to  borrow  of  his  family 
the  Sanoi/fLiamond,  in  order  to  deposit  it  with  the  Swiss  government,  se 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  troops.  Accordingly,  the  diamond  was 
despatched  for  this  purpose  by  a  confidential  domestic,  who  disappeared^ 
and  could  nowhere  be  heard  of  for  a  great  length  of  time.  At  last,  how- 
ever, it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  been  stopped  by  robbers  and  assas- 
sinated, and  his  body  buried  in  a  forest ;  and  such  confidence  had  his 
master  in  the  prudence  and  probity  of  his  servant,  that  he  searched,  and 
at  last  discovered  the  place  of  his  burial,  and  had  the  corpse  disinterred, 
when  the  diamond  was  found  in  his  stomach,  he  having  swallowed  it 
when  attacked  by  the  robbers.  The  Baron  de  Sanci  subsequently  die- 
posed  of  this  diamond  to  James  II.,  of  England,  then  residing  at  St, 
Germains,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Louis  XIV.* 

The  Piggott  Diamond  was  brought  to  England  by  Earl  Piggott,  whejf 
Governor-General  of  India.  It  was  disposed  of  by  lottery,  in  1801,.  for 
80,000/.  Its  weight  is  47£  carats.  The  Nassac  Diamond,  now  in  the 
East  India  House,  was  taken  from  the  Peshwa  of  the  Marhattaa  Its 
weight  is  stated  to  be  89  J  carats.  Holland  has  a  diamond  of  36  carats 
weight,  said  to  be  of  a  conical  shape,  and  valued  at  10,3681     The  Bra* 

*  This  history  is  related  by  Murray.  We  have  before  seen  that  the  diamond 
of  Charles  the  Bold  was  Hie  first  that  was  polished;  and  an  account,  which  coin- 
cides in  some  of  the  details,  but  differs  in  others,  is  related  of  it  by  Gognet,  iatris 
"Ofrigine  de*  Arts,"  U  iii.,  p.  221 ;  and  by  Brard,  "Minecalogfe  apnuqnieaix 
Arts,"  t  iil,  p.  191. 
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ai^x  treasury  is  eJiirenielJr  rich  in  d^mono^  of  jgrett      _  ^ 
beau^,  snob  as  the  Portugal  Round  Brilliant,  the  Slave'  fi&irJ 

taftrll'11  ft  the1  watting-stick  of  King  John  VI.,'whicn  y°aT .__ 

eatie,  tod  the  handle  of  which  »  of  wrought  gold,  there  is  k'  Wautiru1| 
brftiiant  surmounting  Sto  summit,  and  cut  in  die  form'  of ^a° fyraro2i& 
valued  at  about  300.000/.  The  buttons  on  the  silken  tAtoVVf~K2ng{ 
Joseph  I.;  of  Portugal,  Were  twenty  in  all,  each  a  brilliant.  'The  agkre^ 
gate  value  of  theie  amounted  to  100,OOOJ.    ,  1     '   ^)M  1 

■  "A*  the  statement  made  by  the  Writer  in  the  "  EnCyclopi^Ra'Bri^, 
nica,"  as  to  the  weight  of  the  Russian  Diamond,  appears  to  be1  eUhtff  a* 
error  or  4  misprint^,  with  the  exception,  then,  of  the  Borneo  antjl ^he 
Portugal  diamonds,  *ie  ,f  Mountain  of  Light"  is  this  largest  known1  Stfl 
wend.  But  a  certain  obscurity  hangs  over  both  the  last-mentioned  geink. 
It  is  not  stated  if  the  "Borneo  jewel  is  not  ati  uncut  diafaond.'  The1 
u  Mountain  of  Light"  weighed,  before  it  was  cut,  according  to  the  cele* 
brated  crystallographer,  Rome  de  Fide,  793}  carafe  j  and  according  to 
Tavernier,  900  carats.  The  Portuguese  Diamonds  ttniiwtf  to^oe  uncut  - 
And  while,  according  to  Rome*  de  PIsle,  it  weigh* 'l^Wcarats,  accotdin 
to  Blondeau,  it  only  weighs  120  carats,  and  J^Ma^{9&f.  It  is  } 
the' form  of  a  natural  octohedron,  and,  worse  than1  al^'  Mr/MaVe,'  a  good 
authority,  believed  it  to  be  a  white  topaz.  The  "Mountain  of  LightT 
ft,  fh  reality,  then,  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  largest  authenticated 
diamond  knowh.  '••,''* 

The  Times  has  anticipated  us,  by  recording  the  history  of  this  in- 
vftlttaftle'Jgtem  In  one  of  ite  masterly  leading  articles.  A  fte*  of  the 
prdnftfinW  features  of  this  eVdtttful  history,  by  winch  this  precious  stone 
Wkiade  toft ymbolise  the1  revolutions  of  ten  generations,  may, ' however,' 
fee  briefly  alluded  W.  'Fhis'  Marvellous  stone  was  discovered  in1  the  mines 
tfGttlconda,  inliOm  rtk*W96. [  The  kingdom  of  that  natne  cdtiftitate* 
a#4hat  thud  one  6f  the  five  ftfanometan  states  which  had  beek'fcfWed  hr 
tite  tffecefen  tawardT  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.1  "Wten^the1 
Mo^ul' princes  extended  their  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the3 
A&Sati,  Kootub  Shah,  then1  King  of  Golconda,  was  brought  into  col- 
BAod  itfta  &hah  Jehsun,  the  reigning  emperor.  The  result  was,  that 
tie^"  Mountain  of  Light"  passed  from  Golconda  to  Delhi,  where  it  wasr 
Seen  in  th*  time  of  the  great  Aurungzebe  by  Tavernier.  Sometimes  worn 
on  the  person  of  the  Moguls,  sometimes  adorning  the  famous  peacock 
throne,  this  inestimable  gem  was  safely  preserved  at  Delhi,  until,  in 
1739/  the  empire  received  its  fatal  blow  from  the  invasion  of  Nadir 
Shah*  Among  the  spoils  of  conquest  which  the  Persian  warrior  carried 
fe&k' With  him  in  triumph  to  Khorassan,  and  which  have  been  variously 
estimated  as  worth  from  30,000,000/.  to  90,000,000/.  sterling,  the  Koh-t- 
lffttr^wa*  the  most  precious  trophy,  but  it  was  destined  to  pass  from 
Persia*  as  quickly  as  that  ephemeral  supremacy  in  virtue  of  which  it  had' 
Beferi' acquired.  Nadir  Shah  had  entertained  in  his  service  a  body  of 
At&ghans,  of  the  Abdallee  tribe,  under  the  leadership  of  Ahmed  Shah, 
*tel6dso  served  his  master  in  the  capacity  of  treasurer;  and  when  the 
Fer&an  conqueror  Was  assassinated  by  his  subjects,  the  Afghans,  after 
Vainly  endeavouring  to  rescue  or  avenge  hup, fought  their  way  to  their 
qm,  ^pnjiers,  ttougH  only  ,40001  s^ng^iilu^gV,  fa •« Ws  of  the 
jkmajt,  Wfwy*  In  ceniuoting  this  intrepid  ratoeaV  AJamed  Shah  carried 
rfmihittnv  the  treasure  kite  $toS**si(ter  and  waU  prdhabiy  aided  try 
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these  mesas,  as  well  as  by  fab  own  valour,  in  consolidating  the  new  state 
which,  under  the  sow  familiar  title  of  the  Doomtmee  Empire,  he  speedily 
created  in  Cabul.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Koh-i-Nur  carried  with  it  the 
sovereignty  of  Hindostan,  for  the  conquests  of  Ahmed  were  as  decisive 
as  those  of  Nadir,  and  it  was  by  his  nomination  and  patronage  that  the 
last  emperor  asoended  the  throne  of  the  Moguls. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  treasures  and  power  of 
Ahmed  were  vested  in  the  person  of  Zemann  Shah,  subject  to  the  inces- 
sant assaults  of  his  kinsmen.  One  of  these  at  length  proved  successful; 
and  in  the  year  1  800,  Zemann  Shah  found  himself  a  prisoner,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  brother  Shah  Shuja,  the  identical  puppet,  forty  years  later,  of 
our  disastrous  Cabal  expedition;  so  that  we  are  now  brought  down  to 
modern  oases  and  characters.  Shah  Shuja  presently  asoended  the  throne 
of  his  brother;  bat  the  treasury  of  Cabnl  was  wanting  in  its  most  precious 
ornament,  till  the  "  Mountain  of  Light"  was  discovered,  ingeniously 
secreted  in  the  wall  of  Zemann  Shah's  prison. 

It  was  eight  years  after  this,  while  the  Doorannee  monarchy  was  still 
formidable  enough  to  inspire  the  powers  of  the  East  with  uneasiness,  that 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  accredited  by  Lord  Mmto  to  the  Afghan  prince,  betook 
himself  to  what  was  then  the  remote  and  unknown  town  of  Peshawur, 
where,  at  his  state  reception,  the  Kob-i-Nur  again  noshed,  after  an 
interval  of  so  many  years,  upon  the  daazled  eyes  of  a  European.  Shah 
Shuja,  afterwards  the  client  and  pensioner  of  the  East  India  Company, 
was  dressed  on  this  occasion  in  a  green  velvet  tunic,  fitting  olesely  to  his 
body,  and  seamed  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  On  his  breast  was  a 
cuirass  of  diamonds,  shaped  fike  two  fattened  Jleur9-Se-itiy  and  in  a 
bracelet  on  his  right  arm  biased  the  priceless  jewel  of  Golconda.  The 
prince  gave  a  gracious  audience  to  the  ambassador,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone 
retired ;  but  the  Koh-i-Nur  was  not  fated  lone  to  continue  in  die  divided 
and  tottering  family  of  the  once  powerful  AbdaMees. 

The  embassy  had  scarcely  recrossed  the  Indus  when  Shah  Shuja  was 
expelled  from  Cabnl,  though  he  contrived  to  make  this  far-famed  diamond 
the  companion  of  his  flight.  After  many  vicissitudes  of  exile  and  contest, 
he  at  length  found  an  equivocal  refuge  under  the  protection  of  that 
powerful  chieftain  who  had  now  consolidated  the  dominions  of  the  Sikhs 
into  a  royal  inheritance  for  his  own  family.  Runjeet  Singh  was  fully 
competent  either  to  the  defence  or  the  restoration  of  the  fugitive,  hut  he 
knew  or  suspected  the  treasure  in  his  possession,  and  his  mind  was  bent 
upon  acquiring  it  He  put  the  Shah  under  strict  surveillance,  and  made 
a  formal  demand  for  the  jewel.  The  Doorannee  prince  hesitated,  pre- 
varicated, temporised,  and  employed  all  the  artifices  of  oriental  diplomacy, 
but  in  vain.  Runjeet  redoubled  the  stringency  of  his  measures,  and  at 
length,  the  1  st  of  June,  1813,  was  fixed  as  the  day  when  the  great  diamond 
of  the  Moguls  should  be  surrendered  by  the  Abdallee  chief  to  the  ascen- 
dant dynasty  of  the  Singhs.  The  two  princes  met  in  a  room  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  took  then*  seats  on  the  ground.  A  solemn  silence 
then  ensued,  which  continued  unbroken  for  an  hour.  At  length  Runjeet1 s 
impatience  overcame  the  suggestions  of  Asiatic  decorum,  and  ne  whispered 
to  an  attendant  to  quicken  the  memory  of  the  Shah.  The  exiled  prince 
spoke  not  a  word  in  reply,  but  gave  a  signal  with  his  eyes  to  a  eunuch  in 
attendance,  who,  retiring  for  a  moment,  returned  with  a  small  roll,  which 
he  set  down  upon  the  carpet  midway  between  the  two  chiefs.    Again  a 
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r followed,  when  at  a  sign  from  Rtmjeet  the  roll  war  esribided, 

and  these,  in  its  matchless  and  unspeakable  brilliancy,  glittered  the 
Koh-i-Nur. 

In  this  way  did  the  "Mountain  of  light9  pass  in  the  tram  of  con- 
quest, and  as  the  emblem  of  dominion,  from  Golconda  to  Delhi;  from 
Delhi  to  Mushed;  from  Mushed  to  Gahnl;  £rom€abulto  Lahore;  from 
whence  it  has  now  come,  in  the  third  centenary  of  its  discovery,  "  as  die 
forfeit  of  oriental  faithlessness,  and  the  prize  of  Saxon  Tatar,"  to  the 
distant  shores  of  England. 

The  arrival  of  a  gem  so  precious  and  so  rare,  whose  history  is  so  fail 
of  strange  vicissitudes,  and  with  such  not  uninteresting  superstitions 
attached  to  it,  is  an  event  of  no  small  importance,  and  has  fairly  merited 
on  our  part  these  sew  pages  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a  very  curious 
subject,  and  necessary  to  be  developed  to  understand  the  true  position  of 
the  "Mountain  of  Light"  as  a  mmenlogical  curiosity,  and  as  a  gem  of 
value,  among  the  few  others  which  ate  in  existence.  The  oriental  tradi- 
tion of  the  "  Mountain  of  Light"  being  an  emblem  of  power  and  do- 
minion can  be  easily  understood  in  its  mil  farce,  when  we  consider  that  it 
could  only  be  under  the  most  serious  disasters,  or  when  the  hnperial 
treasury  was  in  a  state  of  greatest  difficulty — in  feet,  when  an  empire 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin — that  so  precious  a  stone  would  be  parted  with. 
Hence  it  may  with  justice  be  considered  to  be  an  nmhswm  of  prosperity 
and  dominion ;  and  as  the  brightest  jewel  in  Qneen  Victoria's  crown, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  remaining,  what  it  has  ever  been,  a  brilliant 
token  of  power  and  ascendancy. 


THE  SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  ST.  GERAN. 

BY  OBQQBGX  COBSAHK  CUMIHCFHAHZ,  SSO> 

I  was  occupied,  many  years  ago,  among  the  archives  of  Mauritius, 
seeking  for  information  on  a  very  different  subject,  when  my  attention 
was  accidentally  attracted  by  a  document,  of  the  existence  of  which  I  had 
been  perfectly  ignorant.  It  was  the  proces  verbal,  or  record  of  depositions 
before  legal  authorities  by  the  individuals  saved  from  the  shipwreck  of  the 
St.  Geran,  lost  in  the  year  1744,  on  the  reefs  which  gird  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius.  The  beautiful  tale  of  "Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia," which  has  made  that  remote  island  classical  ground,  is  founded  on 
this  melancholy  event. 

I  cannot  find  that  the  document  in  question  has  ever  been  laid  before 
the  public,  or  even  noticed,  except  in  a  small  brochure  lately  printed  at 
Mauritius  for  private  circulation;  and  as  I  think  it  must  be  generally  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  thoughts  of  such  a  writer  as  St.  Pierre,  to  consider 
and  examine  the  materials  of  which  he  has  availed  himself  in  the  creation 
of  this  affecting  tale  (which,  by  the  way,  is  no  less  beautiful  in  the  trans- 
lation of  Helen  Maria  'Williams  than  in  the  original),  I  have  thrown 
together  some  of  the  details  of  the  catastrophe,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
the  exact  words  of  the  survivors. 

Of  the  multitude  who  were  on  board  ibis  Ill-fated  ship,  ten  individuals 
only  reached  the  shore  alive ;  two  of  them  surviving  but  for  a  few 
moments.  Those  who  escaped  were  chiefly  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
ship's  company.    The  boatswain,  boatswain  s  mate,  gunner,  pilot's  mate, 
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captain*  coxswain,  carpenter's  mate,  and  tw6  seamen,  with  a 
named  Jean  Dromart,  and  a  negress,  got  to  land.  Some  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  saved  by  the  merest  accident,  and  violently  thrown  ashore 
soon  after  leaving  the  vessel;  while  others  struggled  tor  hours  in  the 
raging  sur£ 

The  St.  Geran,  a  large  and  magnificent  vessel,  sailed  from  L'Orient 
on  the  24th  of  March,  1744,  with  a  valuable  cargo ;  having  also  on 
board  troops  and  a  number  of  passengers,  some  of  whom  were  persons  of 
distinction.  Amongst  them  were  a  M.  Villarmois  and  two  young  ladies 
of  Mauritius,  the  Demoiselles  Mallet  and  Caylou,  who  had  been  in  France 
for  their  education. 

The  ship  touched  at  Goree,  a  French  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  having  there  taken  on  board  twenty  negro  slaves  and  ten  negressea, 
sailed  for  Mauritius  about  the  middle  of  April.  It  had  left  Europe  at  a 
time  of  the  year  most  un&vourable  for  getting  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Disease  made  its  appearance  on  board  immediately  after  leaving 
Goree ;  and  the  voyage  proved  tedious  and  disastrous. 

L'Isle  Ronde,  a  small  uninhabited  island,  lying  about  fifteen  miles 
north-east  of  Mauritius,  was  made  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  August, 
1744,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  that  is  to  say,  little  more 
than  an  hour  before  sunset  The  captain,  De  la  Marre,  immediately 
shortened  sail,  and  hove  the  ship  to,  on  the  larboard  tack,  with  her  head 
to  the  north,  which  shows  that  the  wind,  then  light  and  fair,  must  have 
been  about  north-east 

They  had  now  been  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  at  sea ;  the 
crew  had  suffered  greatly  from  disease,  and  the  watches  were  so  much 
weakened  by  deaths  and  sickness,  that,  moderate  as  the  weather  was,  it 
became  necessary  to  call  all  hands  on  deck  in  order  to  take  in  sail.  The 
land  was  supposed  to  be  not  above  twenty  miles  distant,  and  as  night 
was  approaching  (for  in  that  latitude  darkness  immediately  follows  the 
setting  of  the  sun),  a  council  of  the  officers  of  the  watch  was  held. 

The  captain's  opinion  was,  that,  availing  themselves  of  the  moonlight, 
they  should  hold  on  their  course,  and  anchor  in  Tombeau  Bay — a 
creek  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Fort  Louis, 
where  vessels  occasionally  come  to,  to  await  the  dawn.  The  first  lieu- 
tenant, M.  Mallet*  differed  from  the  captain.  He  thought  that  the 
crew,  weakened  as  it  was,  would  not  be  able  to  weigh  the  anchor,  if  it 
were  once  let  go ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  lie 
to,  till  daybreak  should  enable  them  safely  to  pass  between  Flat  Island 
and  the  main.  M.  Lair,  the  second  officer,  was  also  of  this  opinion ;  he 
stated  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  these  seas,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  danger  in  lying  to  for  the  night  under  such  sail  as  they  bad  then 
set  The  captain,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  said,  "  Gentlemen, 
you  seem  to  know  better  than  I.  I  have  sailed  here  for  twenty  years 
with  the  St  Aubin;  my  memory  is  perhaps  impaired ;  I  leave  the  ship 
in  your  hands."     He  then  left  the  deck,  and  retired  to  his  cabin. 

At  six  o'clock,  M.  Longchamp  took  his  turn  of  the  watch ;  and  as 
the  wind  was  light  and  favourable,  it  was  unfortunately  resolved  to  con- 
tinue their  course  under  easy  sail,  instead  of  lying  to.  During  the  night, 
the  ship  seemed  so  near  the  land  that  the  sailors,  greatly  alarmed,  re- 
peatedly pointed  it  out  to  the  officers. 

At  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  M.  Mallet  again  took  charge.  The 
weather  was  fine,  and  the  usual  report  was  made  to  the  captain,  who  was 
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mailing  in  Ha  cabin*  The  officers  assembled  on  the  tftjarter-deck,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  make  more  sail,  the  pilot  being  of  opinion  'that  they 
might  safely  continue  for  two  hours  in  the  coarse  which  they  tfhen 

Half  an  hour  later,  there  was  a  sudden  cry  from  the  forecastle  of 
"Breakers ahead!"  The  captain  sprang  upon  deck,  and  gave  instant 
orders  to  put  the  vessel  about.  The  helm  was  put  down,  and  the  hands, 
in  hurry  and  confusion,  prepared  to  back  the  aftenails  and  bring  the  ship 
to  the  wind;  but  she  had  scarcely  felt  the  helm,  when  she  struck  forwards 
with  a  frightful  shock.  In  a  moment  she  was  thrown  on  the  reef,  with 
her  broadside  to  the  mountainous  sea  which  breaks  on  the  outer  barrier 
of  the  island  even  in  moderate  weather. 

Orders  were  immediately  given  to  beat  to  arms,  and  all  hands  were 
summoned  on  deck;  but  two-thirds  of  the  ship's  company  were  unable  to 
leave  their  hammocks,  and  those  whom  disease  had  not  disabled,  terror 
and  amazement  rendered  worse  than  useless.  The  ship  continuing  to  heel 
over  and  to  strike  heavily,  the  captain  ordered  the  masts  to  be  cut  away, 
and  the  boats  to  be  hoisted  out;  and  some  of  the  men  endeavoured  to  make 
a  raft  on  the  after-deck,  of  spare  spars  and  timber. 

The  mainmast  soon  fell,  bringing  down  with  it  the  mizzen.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  cut  them  adrift ;  they  were  fast  by  the  shrouds  and  stays ;  every 
wave  dashed  them  violently  against  the  ship's  side,  and  they  soon  began  to 
break  her  up.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  hull  parted  into  three  pieces,  with  a 
horrible  crash ;  the  middle  portion  sunk  at  once,  while  the  two  extremities, 
not  entirely  disengaged  from  the  sunken  part,  were  considerably  raised 
in  the  water. 

Orders  were  now  given  to  strike  the  bell;  and  the  captain,  calm  and 
unruffled,  calling  the  chaplain,  desired  him  to  pronounce  "  the  general 
absolution/'  As  part  of  the  religious  ceremony,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
sing  the  hymns  "  Salve,  Regina"  and  "  Stella  Maris ;"  but  the  noise  and 
confusion  were  overpowering.  Some  prostrated  themselves  on  the  deck 
in  prayer ;  some  appeared  to  be  stupified  by  fear ;  some  ran  wildly  to 
and  fro,  uttering  frenzied  shrieks;  some  loudly  implored  pardon  of  those 
they  had  injured  or  offended ;  some  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
their  friends,  bidding  them  a  last  adieu. 

A  part  of  the  crew  had  been  endeavouring  to  launch  the  boats,  which 
one  after  another  were  torn  from  the  vessel  and  dashed  to  pieces.  Some, 
now,  cut  away  the  bulwarks  and  quarter-rails,  in  order  to  get  the  raft  over 
the  ship's  side;  and  others  laid  hold  of  planks  and  spars,  hoping,  by  cling- 
ing to  them,  to  reach  the  shore.  It  was  there  before  their  eyes — close  at 
hand—almost  within  a  cable's  length  ;  but  who  dared  to  venture  into  the 
tumultuous  gulf  which  intervened.  At  length,  one  of  the  sailors  nerved 
himself,  and  plunged  headlong.  An  awful  silence  took  the  place  of  cries 
of  despair;  his  associates  followed  him  with  their  eyes ;  he  had  encum- 
bered himself  with  a  bundle,  and  almost  instantly  sank. 

Tassel,  the  boatswain's  mate,  was  the  next  to  throw  himself  into  the 
sea.  He  struggled  fiercely  with  the  raging  waves;  again  and  again,  he 
disappeared  entirely;  but  at  length  he  was  seen  to  reach  the  shore.  At 
this  sight  many  leaped  overboard,  some  clinging  to  the  raft,  and  others 
to  floating  fragments  of  the  wreck. 

Mademoiselle  Mallet  was  now  seen  seated  on  the  quarter-deck ;  and 
close  beside  her,  holding  by  the  tafirail,  stood  the  second-lieutenant  of 
-  Amg* — vol.  ixxxjx.  no.  ccclvi.  2  o 
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the  ship,  Monsieur  de  Peramont,  who  never  left  her.  They  seemed  to> 
have  given  up  all  hope,  and  to  he  contemplating  their  approaching  fate, 
with  calmness  and  resignation. 

The  forecastle  had  now  broke  loose  from  the  other  part  of  the  wreck. 
On  it,  Monsieur  de  Villarmois  was  supporting  Mademoiselle  Caylou,  and 
endeavouring  to  persuade  her  to  try  to  get  ashore  on  a  plank  which  he 
held.  Near  them,  Carret,  the  captain's  coxswain,  who  had  got  astride 
on  a  broken  spar,  was  endeavouring  to  throw  a  rope's  end  to  his  master, 
and  calling  to  him  to  cast  off  his  clothes,  and  take  Aw  place  on  the 
spar.  M.  de  la  Marre,  still  wearing  his  uniform,  and  grasping  a  packet 
of  papers,  which  he  seemed  resolved  not  to  quit  but  with  his  life, 
threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  spar,  when 
Carret  was  struck  and  stunned  by  a  piece  of  timber  which  a  wave  drove 
upon  him.  In  a  moment,  however,  he  had  recovered  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  was  again  pushing  the  spar  towards  the  captain,  when  the 
raft,  which  was  at  length  disengaged  from  the  wreck,  drove  near  them. 
As  the  unwieldy  mass  was  hurried  towards  the  land,  M.  de  la  Mane 
threw  himself  upon  it ;  but  the  reflux  of  the  wave  was  quick  and  im- 
petuous ;  the  raft  next  moment  was  carried  away  from  the  shore,  and 
swallowed  up,  with  the  multitudes  who  were  clinging  to  it  Carret  had 
plunged  into  the  water  on  the  approach  of  the  monstrous-  wave ;  he  now 
re-appeared  and  looked  around  for  his-  master,  who  was  never  again  seen* 

The  ship  had  struck  on  the  coral-reef  which  surrounds  a  small  rocky 
island,  called  the  "  Isle  of  Amber."  It  is  about  two  miles  distant  from 
die  north-eastern  shore  of  Mauritius,  at  the  place  called  "  Poudre  d'Ot." 
There  are,  between  the  island  and  the  main,  shallow  banks  of  coral  and 
sand,  intersected  by  narrow  dangerous  channels.  Several  of  these  lead  to 
openings  in  the  outer  reef,  one  of  which  is  still  called  "  La  Passe  du 
St.  Geran,"  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  spot  where  the  doomed  ship 
met  its  fate. 

Those  who  earliest  reached  this  barren,  uninhabited  spot  were  covered 
with  wounds  and  bruises,  and  could  do  little  to  assist  their  companions 
in  misfortune ;  but  seeing  the  pilot's  mate,  Janvier,  endeavouring  to  save 
a  negress  who  was  struggling  in  the  furiously  advancing  and  rapidly 
retiring  surge,  they  with  difficulty  got  both  ashore,  and  made  every  effort 
to  restore  them.  Worn  out  witn  fatigue  and  terror,  they  both  almost 
instantly  expired. 

On  die  following  day,  Tassel  and  two  sailors  swam  across  the  chan- 
nels which  separate  the  Isle  of  Amber  from  the  main,  and  landed  on  the 
Poudre  d'Or  shore*  near  a  hut  on  the  edge  of  the  Marc  aux  Flamans. 
They  found  there  some  hunters,  who  willingly  gave  them  every  assistance 
in  their  power,  and  immediately  crossed  to  the  Me  of  Amber,  carrying  to 
the  survivors  some  rice  and  venison,  which  were  the  only  articles  of  mod 
they  possessed. 

This  abstract  of  the  proces  verbal  shows  that  the  shipwreck  did  not 
take  place  in  tempestuous  weather,  as  represented  in  the  fiction  of 
St.  Pierre ;  though  the  melancholy  catastrophe  may  have  been  in  some 
degree  occasioned  by  the  ignorance  or  unakilfulness  of  the  pilot.  From 
the  evidence  of  the  survivors,  it  would  seem,  either  that  the  ship, 
when  it  made  L'Isle  Ronde,  was  not  so  mr  to  the  north  as  the  officers 
reckoned,  or  that  sufficient  allowance  had  not  been  made  for  the  southern 
draught  of  the  tide ;  for,  approaching  Mauritius  from  the  east;  as  vessels 

n  Europe  usually  do,  the  St.  Geran^  in.  order  to  reend.  the  Gunner's 
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Quoin  and  the  northern  part  of  the  island  with  safety,  ought  to  have 
been  ten  miles  north  of  the  spot  where  she  struck. 

It  also  appears  from  these  details,  that  the  Baie  du  Tombeau  bore 
that  name  before  1744 ;  consequently,  the  popular  belief  that  it  was  so 
called  from  a  tomb  which  stands  near  its  margin,  being  that  of  a  young 
lady  who  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  St.  Geran,  is  erroneous*  The 
body  of  Mademoiselle  Virginie  Mallet  was  never  found 

Jacques  Henri  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  was  at  Mauritius,  an  engineer 
in  the  French  East  India  Company's  service,  about  thirty  years  after  the 
shipwreck  of  the  St  Geran.  He  left  that  island,  and  returned  to 
France  in  1774.  "  Paul  and  Virginie,"  the  work  on  which  his  fame  is 
founded,  was  first  published  in  1789.  He  may  have  thought  himself  pri- 
vileged to  take  considerable  liberties  with  facts  so  remote;  or  he  may 
have  known  them  imperfectly,  and  only  from  a  confused  local  tradition. 

M.  de  la  Bourdonnais  was,  as  stated  in  the  novel,  governor  of  the  island 
at  the  lime  of  the  shipwreck.  A  graphic  and  just  sketch  of  his  character 
is  given  in  "  Mills'  History  of  British  India;"  from  it  we  are  warranted  to 
suppose  that  he  is  truly  represented  as  having  been  present  on  that  occa- 
tion,  aiding,  by  his  authority  and  example,  in  the  efforts  to  save  and 
relieve  the  sufferers.  The  traits  of  character  ascribed  to  him  have  an 
air  of  nature  and  truth;  and  from  the  tale  of  St.  Pierre,  recording,  as  it 
does,  the  gratitude  and  affection  with  which  his  memory  was  then — as, 
indeed,  it  still  is — regarded  in  the  island,  a  more  just  estimate  of  La 
Bourdonnais  may  be  formed,  than  from  the  records  of  his  ungrateful 
country* 

The  names  and  attributes  of  Virginia  and  of  Domingo  have  been 
handed  down  by  tradition  as  belonging  to  individuals  who  suffered,  or 
were  present,  at  die  terrible  catastrophe.  The  localities  through  which 
we  are  conducted  in  the  tale  are  unchanged  in  name.  A  feeling  of 
respect,  amounting  almost  to  veneration,  retains  them  untranslated,  in 
the  language  in  which  St  Pierre  enshrined  them,  though  another  race  is 
now  dominant  in  Mauritius,  and  has  wrought  extensive  changes  in  the 
designation  of  localities.  And  up  to  the  period  of  the  "  Emancipation" 
(that  generous  and  well-meant,  but,  as  regards  the  best  interests  both  of 
the  colonies  and  of  the  emancipated  population,  that  most  ill-managed 
and  injudicious  move  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain),  many  of  the  customs 
— the  simple  meals,  the  affectionate  intercourse  of  neighbours,  the  do- 
mestic's daily  salutation  and  present  of  flowers,  the  resort  of  dealers  in 
articles  of  dress  and  homely  luxuries,  as  described  preparatory  to  Virginia's 
departure  for  France — still  survived  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  facts  stated  in  tins  paper  have  been  almost  exclusively  gleaned 
from  the  public  registers  of  the  island ;  but  we  learn  from  other  sources, 
that  the  wreck  of  the  St  Geran,  and  the  loss  of  the  supplies  with  which 
she  was  loaded,  occasioned  great  difficulties  in  Mauritius,  and  sufferings 
which  it  required  all  the  energy  and  resources  of  La  Bourdonnais  to 
alleviate.  It  is  certain  that  many  projected  improvements,  undertaken 
not  only  by  individuals  but  by  the  government,  were  delayed  (some 
never  again  to  be  resumed),  owing  to  the  loss  of  materials  and  machi- 
nery which  formed  part  of  her  cargo.  And  it  is  especially  on  record, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  had  been  begun  and  had 
appeared  to  prosper  on  the  estate  of  M.  de  la  Villebague,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  was,  in  ooBsequeaca  of  tha  wrack  of  tha 
SL  Geran,  abandoned  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 

2q2 
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ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  AND  PRACTICABILITY 

OP  FORMING  A  JUNCTION  BETWEEN 

THE  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS. 

IN  LETTERS  FROM  DR.  HAJHLT0N,  OF  PLYMOUTH,  TO  S.  BANISTER,  ESQ. 

Letter  II. 

Conclusion  of  the  Harbour-master's  Information  respecting'  the  Hirers  Qniparador 
and  Jnrado — Letter  from  Quibdo— Expedition  of  Colonel  Ganoino  and  his  Suits; 
with  the  Six-oared  Launch  of  the  Frigate  Andes,  from  Cupica  to  the  Napipi, 
and  thence  up  the  Atrato  to  Quibdo. 

Although  the  object  of  the  harbour-master  of  Matuntuvo,  in  his 
letter  to  the  captain  of  the  Port  of  Carthagena,  with  the  first  portion  of 
which  my  last  letter  concluded,  is  to  recommend  a  different  line  of  com* 
munication  between  the  two  seas,  from  that  which  Humboldt  advocated 
in  his  personal  narrative,  and  might,  on  this  account,  be  regarded  as 
misplaced  here,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  unimportant;  since  it  affordfe 
the  strongest  corroboration  of  his  statement  respecting  the  total  and 
remarkable  depression  presented  by  the  Andes  in  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  tract  between  the  Gulf  of  Darien  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Atrato. 
and  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea.  "  It  appears,"  says  this  distinguished 
traveller,*  "  that  there  are  no  chains  of  mountains,  not  even  a  ridge  «f 
partition,  or  any  sensible  line  of  demarcation,  between  the  Bay  of 
Cupica,  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea,  and  the  Bio  Naipa,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Atrato,  fifteen  leagues  +  above  its-  mouth/-'  And  this  state 
of  depression  continues,  according  to  the  evidence' of  the  'harbourmaster, 
nearly  half  a  degree  farther  north,  or  to  the  Pufcta  del  Pinos,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Jnrado,  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  ftu*  north  a*  the 
south  shore  of  the  Golfo  de  San  Miguel,  a  distance  of  considerably  more 
than  a  degree  of  latitude. 

"  With  respect  to  the  resources  a  traveller  may  find,"  continues  the 
harbour-master,  "  they  are  only  deficient  from  the  mouth  of  the  Quipa- 
rador  to  the  rapid;  from  thence,  to  Cuparachichi,  all  that  can  be  required 
is  to  be  procured,  and  the  natives  are  a  kind  people.  The  conveniences 
that  this  river  offers,  as  well  as  the  road  by  land,  are  more  advantageous 
than  those  of  the  Napipi  and  Cupica ;  for,  besides  being  deficient  m  the 
resources  the  former  presents,  the  communication  by  the  latter  route  is 
more  dilatory,  more  difficult  and  dangerous ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
neither  the  river  nor  the  road  across  the  isthmus  are  so  favourable  for  a 
traveller  as  that  of  the  Quiparador  to  Cuparachichi."  ■) 

Such  is  the  testimony,  and  such  the  opinion,  of  the  harbour-master  of 
Matuntum  But,  like  those  of  Captain  Cochrane,  and  his  friend  the 
Columbian  major,  their  value  must  be  estimated  by  that  of  the  evidence  m 
favour  of  the  fane  proposed  by  Humboldt  and  Lieutenant  Friend*  and  ob- 
jected to  by  Major  Alvarez  and  the  harbour-master.    ■ 

.       .     ■ >'■' >     m     '■!*««     1 1**    iiitii    j  iiiHifc      «*i«^ 

•  -*  Fere.  Nans  vi.,  249.  — 

t  In  the  extract  from  the  "Reverberation  MoKHmtiLdel  JU*ajto//#ven  further 
on.  the  distance  is  stated  to  be  sixty  leagues. 
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With  respect  to  the  superior  advantages  of  the  route  recommended  by 
the  latter,  tne  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion,  from  the  statements  fur- 
nished in  the  following  letter  from  William  Edward  Coutin,  Esq.,  of  Quibdo, 
or  Citara  (the  capital  of  the  province  of  Choco),  a  member  of  the  Columbian 
congress,  and  owner  of  a  fine  property  on  the  banks  of  the  Napipi,  which 
river  he  has  repeatedly  navigated,  and  traversed  the  isthmus  between  it 
and  the  Pacific.  His  letter,  which  is  now  before  me,  bearing  the  date  of 
the  16th  of  January,  1835,  must  be  admitted  to  be  as  good,  at  least  in 
point  of  evidence,  in  favour  of  the  line  by  the  Napipi  and  Cupica,  as  that 
of  the  harbour-master  against  it. 

"I  cannot,"  says  M.  Coutin,  "give  you  a  description  of  the  river 
Truando,  as  you  desire,  for  I  have  not  ascended,  or  attempted  to  ascend 
it ;  nor  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Rio  Jurado ;  and  will  confine  myself  to 
communicating  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  from  which  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  formation  of  a  canal 
or  railroad  by  that  route  is  quite  impracticable. 

"  The  Carlo,  or  narrow  stream,  called  Truando,  is  on  the  right  hand9 
coming  up  from  Matuntuvo,  a  reach  above  the  Rio  Sucio.f  In  a  canoe 
of  ordinary  size  its  mouth  may  be  reached,  in  the  dry  season,  in  between 
three  and  a  quarter  and  four  days,  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  will  occupy 
from  six  to  seven.  I  have  termed  it  cano,  or  ditch,  because  it  leads  to 
large  lakes,  or  rather  savannahs,  clothed  with  a  grass  called  '  gamalote,' 
covered  with  a  considerable  depth  of  water  in  the  winter,  or  rainy  season. 
The  Truando  enters  these  cienegas,  or  lakes,  by  a  number  of  small 
branches,  containing  little  depth  of  water,  after  an  intricate  navigation  of 
nearly  two  days  from  the  Atrato.  The  navigation  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  requires  pilots  of  great  experience,  as  the  canos  of 
the  cienegas  vary  greatly  in  depth,  and  are  much  obstructed  by  the  float* 
ing  masses  of  gamalote  grass  which  drive  about  with  the  wind.  These 
obstacles,  however,  would  hardly  merit  attention,  were  it  not  that  after 
surmounting  them,  and  getting  back  into  the  regular  channel  of  the 
Truando,  a  rapid  mil  presents  itself,  over  which  small  canoes  are  dragged 
with  infinite  labour,  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  dashed  to  pieces. 
This  greatest  difficulty  having  been  surmounted,  another  day  is  required 
to  reach  the  landing-place,  from  which  a  walk  of  four  hours  over  a  rugged 
road  conducts  the  traveller  to  the  Rio  Jurado.  Having  accomplished  this, 
and  floated  down  the  Jurado,  the  traveller  reaches  an  open,  unsheltered 
coast,  destitute  of  harbours,  or  even  a  tolerable  roadstead. 

"  Governor  Duran  (of  Chocd),  who  travelled  by  this  route  in  1831,  on 
a  wildgoose  chase,  and  lost  himself  in  the  woods,  where  he  wandered 
about,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity,  for  about  three  weeks,  is  the  only  indi- 
vidual who  could  dream  of  recommending  this  as  an  advantageous 
point  for  connecting  the  two  oceans ;  and  his  only  motive  for  doing  so  is 
to  endeavour  to  save  his  reputation  from  the  public  ridicule  incurred 
by  so  mad  an  expedition ;  one,  indeed,  of  which,  I  should  avoid  entering 
into  the  details,  from  want  of  time,  did  not  its  marvellous  character 
demand  some  fuller  notice. 

"  To  cut  the  matter  short,  however,  Duran,  having  had  all  his  canoes 
destroyed  in  the  attempt,  but  one,  which  he  succeeded  in  dragging  over- 
land above  the  fell  with  great  labour  and  difficulty,  and  not  daring  to 

•  Left  bank  of  the  Atrato.  t  In  which  gold  is  found. 
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venture  upon  the  river  again,  aB  it  was  -the  rainy  season,  and  the  river  was 
greatly  swollen,  his  boatmen,  in  their  search  for  provision,  fortunately 
stumbled  upon  an  Indian  path  which  led  them  through  the  mountains  (?) 
to  the  Jurado,  where  he  embarked,  with  a  few  Indians,  and  got  to  Cupipi 
(Cupica?),  whence  he  crossed  over  to  the  Napipi,  where  he  fell  in  with  me, 
on  my  way  to  extricate  him  from  his  perilous  situation  in  those  unexplored 
forests,  accompanied  by  my  major-domo,  who  knew  an  Indian  that  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  their  intricacies." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  this  gentleman  of  the  Facilities  of  the  fine 
so  strongly  recommended  by  the  harbour-master  of  Matuntuvo,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  this  errant  governor,  who  wished  to  efface  the 
remembrance  of  his  own  mad  freak  by  leading  others  into  a  participa- 
tion of  his  adventurous  explorations.  True,  there  is  little  affinity  of 
sound  between  the  names  of  Quiparador  and  Truando,  but  this  objection 
will  carry  little  weight  with  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  capricious- 
ness  with  which  the  same  objects  are  distinguished  by  names  widely 
differing,  both  in  sound  and  orthography,  by  persons  residing  in  conti- 
guous localities,  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Equinoctial  America. 

But  whatever  doubt  might  arise  from  the  diversity  of  nomenclature  is 
at  once  removed  by  the  physical  character  of  the  river.  The  rapid  spoken 
of  by  both,  and  admitted  by  both  to  be  all  but  impassable  by  boats,  even  of 
the  smallest  and  lightest  description — for  Governor  Duran  lost  all  his  boats 
but  one,  which  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  being  dragged  over  land, 
with  inconceivable  labour,  to  the  river  above  the  rapid — and  its  approxi- 
mation to  the  Jurado,  in  the  higher  part  of  its  course,  sufficiently  identify 
it  with  the  Truando  of  M.  Coutin's  letter  as  well  as  of  the  maps. 

The  harbour-master,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  "fine  harbour"  at  the  month 
of  the  Jurado,  which,  he  adds,  is  "frequented  by  all  kinds  of  vessels,  that 
resort  thither  to  load  with  cocoa-nuts ;"  while  our  Quibdo  correspondent 
asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  coast  "  on  either  side  of  the  river  is  open, 
and  exposed,"  affording  neither  harbour  nor  even  a  roadstead.  These  two 
statements  may  admit,  however,  of  being  reconciled,  if  we  take  into  consi- 
deration the  different  objects  which  each  writer  had  in  view;  the  one  limit- 
ing his  ideas  to  the  Bmall  trading  craft  of  the  coast,  which  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jurado  for  cargoes  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  which,  from  the  smallness  of  their  size,  their  shallow  draught  of 
water,  and  their  capability  of  taking  the  ground  without  injury,  are  able 
to  find  a  shelter  in  the  smallest  creek  or  the  slightest  indenture  of  -the 
coast-line ;  while  the  latter,  looking  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  mere 
coasting  trade,  sought  for  such  shelter  and  such  accommodation  as  ships 
of  the  largest  burden  and  greatest  draught  of  water  employed  in  the 
most  distant  navigation  necessarily  require.  From  all  these  considera- 
tions, it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  fully  justified  in  identifying  the  lines 
of  communication  spoken  of  by  each  as  one  and  the  same,  however  the 
colouring  given  by  the  one  may  appear  at  variance  with  that  of  the  other. 
But  to  return  to  our  Quibdo  correspondent. 

"  I  will  leave  the  Truando,  then,  if  you  please,  and  commence  with 
Napipi.  From  Matuntuvo,  the  distance  to  its  mouth  is  seven  or  eight 
days,  in  a  canoe  of  twenty  quintals  cargo,  which  is  poled  up  the  Atrato, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  daily.*     A  boat  of  larger  tonnage  cannot 

*  This  gives  a  distance  of  from  88  to  67  leagues,  -or  from  175  to  S00  miles. 
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perform  the  same  distance  in  leas  than  ten  days  in  summer,  or  fourteen  in 
winter. 

"  Entering  the  Napipi  with  the  canoe  described,*  you  will  reach  my 
estate  of  £1  Tambo  Don  Carlos  in  a  day  and  a  half.  From  this  place  you 
must  take  a  Bmaller  canoe,  which  will  carry  you  to  the  Tambo  de 
Antadof  in  the  course  of  from  one  day  to  a  day  and  a  half,  according  to 
the  Btate  of  the  river.  Landing  at  this  place,  a  march  of  three  or  four 
hours  across  the  isthmus  will  bring  you  to  Cupica. 

"  In  ascending  the  Napipi,  neither  cienegas  nor  gamalote  are  en- 
countered, but  the  navigation  is  impeded  by  logs  of  timber,  and  old 
trees  sunk  in  the  bottom,  which  require  care  to  avoid  striking  upon  them. 
The  current  is  by  no  means  rapid,  except  when  the  river  is  much  swollen. 
Sometimes,  after  heavy  rains,  the  river  rises  from  six  to  eight,  or  even 
ten  feet,  and  retains  that  elevation  for  about  a  day  or  more,  according  to 
tiie  weather.  Cleared  of  the  logs,  and  some  other  obstructions  which 
admit  of  being  easily  removed,  a  large  canoe,  drawing  four  feet  of  water, 
might,  I  have  no  doubt,  approach  within  a  league  of  my  housej  at  any 
time,  except  during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  when  the  river 
becomes  very  low  in  some  years;  the  Atrato  at  such  times  also  falling 
much. 

"  By  the  construction  of  locks,  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  might  be 
retained  permanently  in  the  bed  of  the  Napipi,  to  admit  the  passage  of  a 
steam-boat  or  other  vessel,  of  a  draught  of  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve  feet 
of  water,  up  or  down,  as  far  as  Don  Carlos ;  for  the  banks  are  high,  and, 
in  those  places  where  the  water  is  shallower,  the  bed  of  the  river,  consist- 
ing of  sand  and  small  gravel,  admits  of  being  easily  deepened. 

"  Between  Don  Carlos  and  Antado,  the  depth  of  water  decreases, 
while  the  current  becomes  more  rapid,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is  formed 
of  coarser  gravel  and  stones ;  and  in  one  place,  called  las  Angosturas,  or 
the  Narrows,  the  stream  becomes  contracted  for  some  distance,  with  an 
increased  rapidity  of  the  current,  which  is  somewhat  dangerous  for 
canoes  at  the  time  of  the  freshes;  but,  by  blasting  the  rocks  which 
cause  this  contraction,  and  deepening  the  bed  of  the  river  in  some  slight 
degree,  this  occasional  difficulty  might  be  wholly  removed. 

"As  I  have  already  observed,  on  landing  at  Antado,  you  descend 
straight  to  the  Bay  of  Cupica,  which  is  a  fine  expanse  of  water,  pro- 
tected from  the  westerly  winds  by  some  rocks,  or  small  islands,  at  its  en- 
trance, and  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  water  for  shipping, 
by  the  little  river  of  the  same  name. 

"  Formerly  there  existed  a  mule-road  across  this  isthmus,  constructed 
by  Sen  or  Guttierrez,  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Coutin,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
goods  from  Panama.  At  that  time  a  village,  also  founded  by  him,  stood 
on  the  margin  of  the  hay,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  road  yet  remains,  although  much  out  of  repair,  but  it  might 
he  easily  restored. 

"  The  greatest  elevation  of  the  land  I  take  to  be  about  fifty  yards.§ 

*  Of  course  the  smaller  one,  of  20  qtls.  burden. 

t  Tambo  is  the  Indian  name  for  the  large  inns,  established  by  the  Incas  of 
Tcru,  on  the  great  roads,  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  and  still  used  as  a  name 
ibr  inns  "by  the  Spaniards  and  their  descendants. 

1  El  Tambo  Don  Carlos. 

§  Or  150  feet.  Lieutenant  Friend,  writing  from  memory,  estimated  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  from  5  to  700  hundred  feet,  or  between  three  and  five  times  as  much. 
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To  datisfV  y oil  thai  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  estimate,  and  to  give  yon  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  slope  of  the  isthmus,  I  will  notice  an  occurrence  which 

<l  The,  irrigate  Bose^  under  the  Chilian  flag,  and  commanded  l>y  Cap* 
tain,  tlUuagworth,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Cupica.  Illingworth  had  a 
clinkejvbuUt,boai  drawn  over  the  isthmus,  launched  on  the  Napipi,  whioii 
it  cfoccMkdt  and  was  taken  up  to  Citara,  as  a  present  to  Colonel  Can- 
cinq*, then  governor  of  the  Choed.  It  was  large  enough  to  carry  fifteen 
armfciinan*... 

'*This  «  no  fiction,  for  I  saw  the  boat  myself,  in  the  year  1821,  when 
I  came  down  to  Citara.  According  to  my  judgment,  I  conceive  Cupica 
to  te  only. distant  horn  the  mouth  of  the  Napipi,  by  elevation,9  forty 

milei4 

M  Messrs.  Friend,  Bennet,  and  Nosworthy  went  over  to  Copica  in 
1827,  and  were  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  bay  and  the  River 
Napipi,  for  the  lands  -are  very  fertile,  and  capable  of  yielding  all  sorts  of 
West  Indian  produce.  Cattle  also  thrive  very  well,  both  at  the  Napipi 
and  Cupica  ^  whereas  you.  know  that,  up  the  Choco,  they  will  not  even 
livev 

"1  have  thus  endeavoured,  although  imperfectly,  to  meet  your  wishes; 
and,  pleading  excuses  for  the  hasty  sketch  here  given,  remain, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

4i  William  Edward  Cwrn*. 

"  To  George  Watts,  Esq,,  Carthagena." 

JVom  the  statements  contained  in  this  letter,  it  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  ridge  of  partition  or  water-shed  in  this  part  of  the  isthmus  must 
be  of  the  most  moderate  elevation.  The  current  of  the  Napipi,  unless 
when  accelerated  by  floods,  is  extremely  slow,  indicating,  a  very  trifling 
amount  of  slope  in  its  bed.  Without,  however,  entering  into  a  raatbe- 
maticalmqiiiry'as  to  the  probable  difference  of  elevation  oetween  the  Em- 
barc&dere  de'  Napipi,  at  the  Tambo  de  Antado,  and  the  level  o£  the  ocean 
in  the  Bay  df  Cupica,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  summit  level  of 
the  former  point  falls  short  of  rather  than  exceeds  the  elevation  assigned  to 
it  by  M.  Coutin :  and  it  is  clear  from  his  account  that,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  the  Angostura,  or  contraction  which  occurs  above  Don  Carlos, 
the  navigation  presents  no  engineering  difficulty  which  modern  science  is 
not  fully  capable  of  surmounting  with  ease. 

But  among  the  other  papers  with  which  I  have  been  kindly  furnished 
by  my  friend  George  Watts,  is  a  translation  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  a  gazette  J  published  at  Quibdo,  or  Citara,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Choco,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1834,  with  the  title  of  "  La  Situacion  del 
Bio  Atrato  emparejeda  con  aquella  de  la  Mar  Pacifica" — the  situation 
of  the  river  Atrato  m  respect  to  that  of  the  Pacific. 

Of  this  highly  important  document  the  following  copy  cannot  fail  to 
interest  all  who  desire  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  on  this  subject 

•  So  says  Senor  Coutin's  letter;  but,  as  the  term  is  inappropriate,  I  suspect 
"estimation"  was  the  word  he  intended  to  employ. 

t  M.  Coutin  does  not  express  himself  here  with  sufficient  perspicuity.  Taking 
him  to  understand  the  point  <rf  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  for  the  u  mouth"  of 
the  Napipi,  this  weald  give  little  more  than  20  mites,  or  about  7  leagues,  for  the 
navigation  of  that  oriwa 

X  "  Reverberation  MtnauHal  del  Ataa**" 


The  translation,  which  Mr.  Watts  sent  to  me,  is  now  given- to  the  British 
public  for  the  first  time. 

"  At  different  periods  various  persons  at  Bogota  (the  capital' of  the' new 
republiCfof  New  Granada)  have  applied  to  others  of  this  city,  soliciting  in- 
formation as  to  the  practicability  of  opening1  through  the  Choco-  a  speedy 
cornjnunirarion  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  and,  rathe  yeaV  1825, 
they  went  so  far  as  to  send  the  peasant  Miguel  de  los  Santos*  an  inhabitant 
of  the  parish  of  Muiri,  at  their  own  expense,  te  survey  the  whole  tract 
through  which  the  Atrato  flows,  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  and  examine*  sound, 
&c.,carefuHy,aJl  the  rivers  of  any  .magnitude  penning  from  south  to  north* 
through  that  territory  and  falling  into  the  Atrato.  ' 

"  These  attempts,  persevered  in  for  so  long  a  succession  of  years,  lead 
us  naturally  to  conclude  that  parties  are  to  be  found  in  Bogota,  desirous 
of  attempting  the  formation  of  this  communication,  provided  they  could 
accomplish  it  at  a  moderate  expense.  This  we  cannot  venture  to  pronounce  ■ 
so  easy.  A  reasonable  timidity,  arising  from  our  consciousness  of  being 
deficient  m  the  requisite  amount  of  information,  seals  our  lips;  we  fear  to 
acquire  the  character  of  visionaries;  since  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the 
degree  of  credibility  to  be  accorded  to  an  assertion,  is  measured  rather  by 
the  rank  and  station  of  the  individual,  than  by  the  probability  or  reason- 
ableness of  what  he  advances.  Hence  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  simple 
narrative  of  such  facts  as  have  fallen  under  our  own  personal  observation, 
and  have  been  witnessed' by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
canton. 

"  In,  the  month  of  January,  1820,  when,  by  a  general  combination,  the 
Spaniards  'irioved  their  forces  towards  the  interior  of  New  Granada,  and 
invaided  this  province  (the  Choco)  by  water,  with  the  troops  they  had  in 
Carthagena,  the  governor,  Colonel  Cancino,  was  at  the  port  of  Buenaven- 
tura, where  the  information  of  the  Spanish  movements  reached  him.  The 
captain  of  the  frigate  Andtsfi  John  Illingworth,  which  was  lying  there, 
offered  his  services  for  the  conveyance  of  Colonel  Cancino  (whp  lpaaaecided 
on  attacking  the  enemy  on  his  flank),  in  his  frigate  to  the  Bay  of  CupiclU 
Here  it  was  observed  that,  after  crossing  the  forests  which  interposed  be- 
tween the  Pacific  and  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Atrato,  they  would  be 
unable  to  continue  their  progress,  unless  furnished  with  canoes.  To 
meet  this  unforeseen  difficulty,  Colonel  Cancino  had  a  six-oared  launch, 
belonging  to  the  Andes,  dragged  across  the  isthmus;  an  operation  which 
occupied  ten  hours — part  of  which  was  consumed  in  cutting  down  the 
bushes  which  obstructed  the  path — when  the  boat  was  relaunched  on  the 
Napipi,  and  conveyed  the  colonel  and  his  suite  without  difficulty  to  this 
city  (Quibdo,)  where  the  boat  was  seen  by  the  whole  population,  and 
where  it  has  been  suffered  to  fall  to  pieces  and  rot. 

"If  this  fact  can  be  considered  of  any  consequence,  it  is  certain  that 
we  relate  it  with  entire  confidence,  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  presence 
of  above  8000  contemporary  witnesses.  Colonel  Cancino,  Captain 
Joaquin  Ahdrade,  the  doctor  of  the  frigate,  and  a  person  named  Deserein, 

»  More  correctly  from  west  to  east?  At  least  such  is  my  impression,  from  an 
inspection  of  the  man. 

t  W.  Geuim  ealfe-her  "Rose."  She  was  probably  purchased  either  from  the 
Americans  or  JEaglisb,  bjr  whom  she  was  called  "The  Rose,"  which  name  the 
Columbians  changed  after  the  purchase  to  the  more  national-  appellation  of  the 
Amdes;  and  she  may  have  been  indiscriminately  Jmewn  ty<eitkfer  name* 
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-were  the  individuals  composing  the  party  which  descended  the  river  to  the 
village  of  Murri,  where  the  enemy  was  supposed  to  have  been  encamped. 
Of  this  number  we  know  that  Colonel  Cancino,  who  descended  the  river, 
and  Captain  Illingworth,  who  superintended  the  operation  of  carrying  the 
boat  across  the  isthmus,  are  yet  alive. 

"  Having  related  this  feet,  we  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers 
to  form  their  own  conclusions  from  it;  and  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks 
on  the  great  river  Atrato,  and  on  the  connexion  subsisting  between  it  and 
such  of  its  tributaries  as,  flowing  from  the  westward,  intersect  the  narrow 
portion  of  land  which  divides  it  from  the  Pacific. 

"The  Atrato  empties  itself  by  a  considerable  number  of  mouths,  forming 
an  extensive  delta  of  alluvial  soil,  into  the  Atlantic  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Gulf  of  Darien.  At  the  mouth  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Barbacoas, 
and  is  the  one  most  frequented  by  vessels  entering  the  river,  there  are  from 
six  to  eight  feet  of  water  at  the  lowest  ebb;  the  deep  and  extensive  bay  into 
which  it  discharges  itself  is  called  the  Bay  of  Candelaria.  From  this  point 
up  to  this  city  (Quibdo)  the  navigation  is  not  interrupted  by  a  single 
obstacle  for  vessels  of  thirty  tons;  and  were  it  not  for  the  shallowness  of 
water  at  the  mouth,  vessels  of  any  size  might  ascend  the  whole  way  to 
Citara  with  the  most  perfect  safety. 

"  The  current  preserves  an  almost  uniform  velocity  of  two  miles  an 
hour  throughout  its  whole  length,  a  distance  of  1 14  leagues  ;*  and  vessels, 
navigated  by  steam,  would  find  on  either  bank  an  abundant  supply  of 
timber  of  the  best  quality  for  fuel,  which  burns  well  even  in  its  green 
state,  from  the  abundance  of  oil  and  resin  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 

"  From  Candelaria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Napipi,  following  the  windings 
of  the  Atrato,  is  a  distance  of  about  sixty  leagues,  of  twenty  to  a  degree. 
The  navigation  of  the  Napipi  does  not  continue  as  good  as  that  of  the 
Atrato  farther  than  about  five  leagues  from  its  junction  with  that  river. 
After  this  it  decreases  rapidly  in  breadth,  until,  at  the  Tambo  de  Antado, 
about  twelve  leagues  above  its  mouth,  it  ceases  altogether  to  be  navigable. 
Its  course  in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  is,  however,  prolonged  above  the 
point  at  which  it  ceases  to  be  navigable,  to  within  a  distance  of  two 
leagues  and  half. 

"  From  the  Tambo  de  Antado,  a  man  generally  takes  six  or  seven 
hours  to  reach  the  Pacific ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
journey  is  accomplished  by  a  track  which  is  so  overgrown  with  bushes  as 
to  be  hardly  capable  of  being  detected  by  an  inexperienced  eye:  so 
completely  has  the  luxuriance  of  untamed  vegetation  obliterated  the 
traces  of  former  footsteps. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  tract  interposed  between  the  Atrato 
and  the  Pacific,  the  soil  is  naturally  dry,  fertile,  and  low,  intercepted 

*  This  would  appear  to  be  an  understatement  of  the  actual  length  of  the  navi- 
gation ;  for,  among  other  memoranda  of  information  collected  for  me  by  Mr.  Watts, 
I  find  it  stated  that  "  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Matuntuvo  to  the  city  of 
Quibdo,  hosts  take  from  twenty-three  to  twenty  4hre  days,  going  at  the  Tate  of 
twenty-five  miles  per  diem,  which  makes  the  distance  about  six  hundred  imfes;" 
or  neaiiy  doable  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  Quibdo  editor.  Possibly  a  mean  between 
these  two  extremes,  or  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  miles,  may  not  be  very  fir 
from  the  truth.  A  good  survey  of  the  Atrato,  laid  down  from  astronomical  obser- 
vations, is  yet  a  desideratum  in  science.  May  we  hope  it  will  be  supplied  before 
long.  •  Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  prosperity  of  these  interesting  regions, 
than  lifting  up  the  veil  of  mysterious  ignorance,  in  which  the  dogrin-the-manger 
selfishness  of  the  ministry  of  Madrid  has  hitherto  enveloped  them. 
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only  by  a  few  mounds;  so  that  an  excellent  road  might  be  made  at  a 
small  expense.  The  navigation  of  the  rivers  derives  the  whole  of  the 
facilities  it  possesses  from  nature :  man  not  having  removed  a  single 
obstruction.  Indeed,  a  stranger,  travelling  in  any  part  of  this  province, 
might  easily  persuade  himself  that  he  was  its  first  visitor ;  so  complete  is 
the  absence  of  every  trace  of  improvement. 

**  It  is  with  diffidence  that  we  have  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  this 
subject;  and  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  on  the  success  with  which  we 
have  accomplished  our  task.  We  feel  assured,  however,  that  if  we  have 
fallen  into  any  errors  in  our  statements,  they  will  easily  be  rectified  by 
further  inquiry.  We  have  carefully  avoided  everything  approaching  to 
exaggeration,  and  preferred  erring  on  the  side  of  deficiency  rather  tnan 
that  of  excess. 

"  If  the  circumstance  of  a  priest  having  cut  a  simple  ditch,  some  years 
back,  through  the  isthmus  of  San  Pablo,*  by  means  of  which  he  conveyed 
a  canoe  from  the  Rio  San  Juan  to  the  fall  of  Raspadura,  at  the  head  of 
the  Rio  Quito,  awakened  so  much  alarm  in  the  minds  of  Europeans, 
although  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  communication  between  two 
bad  rivers,  at  a  point  far  removed  from  both  oceans;  we  think  the  fact 
we  have  just  related  of  the  transport  of  a  boat  from  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  to  a  river  so  unrivalled  in  the  excellence  of  its  navigation  as  the 
Atrato,  much  more  calculated  to  awaken  attention  and  curiosity  in  the 
minds  of  the  learned,  and  the  more  so,  from  the  comparatively  brief  space 
of  time  in  which  it  was  effected,  and  the  nature  of  the  desert  across  which 
it  was  dragged,  where  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  road  is  perceptible,  nor 
a  single  vestige  of  civilisation  can  be  detected.  Had  such  an  occurrence 
taken  place  anywhere  but  in  the  Choco,  it  would  have  obtained  the 
greatest  celebrity,  and  all  the  foreign  gazettes  would  have  been  filled 
with  it. 

"  Many  other  rivers  traverse  the  district  in  question,  although  they 
have  not  acquired  the  celebrity  of  the  Napipi :  as,  for  example,  the 
Jurado,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  Truando,  a  tributary  of  the 
Atrato.  An  easier  and  shorter  line  of  communication  might  perhaps  be 
found  by  some  of  these,  f 

u  Should  our  notice  induce  those  who  have  the  means  of  effecting  this 
great  object  to  undertake  its  accomplishment,  we  shall  enjoy  the  pleasing 
consciousness  of  having  called  their  attention  to  it.  Should  our  observa- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  be  deemed  unworthy  of  notice,  we  shall  still  have 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  we  have  discharged  a  sacred  duty  to 
our  country,  and  contributed,  as  far  as  we  were  able,  to  the  advancement 
of  her  prosperity,  to  console  us  under  the  mortification." 

Here  I  must  conclude  my  present  letter,  and  reserve  the  further 
documents,  which  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  for  another  oppor- 
tunity. 

*  The  first  intimation  of  this  canal,  which  will  be  further  noticed  hereafter,  was 
given  by  Baton  Humboldt    See  "  Pen.  Narr.,"  vol.  viM  p.  261. 

t  The  disadvantages  of  the  line  by  the  Truando  have  already  been  shown  by 
Sen.  Goutin,  in  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  January,  1835,  already  given. 


(  ^  )   * 
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DECLINE  OF  FRANCE. 


We  have  never  shrunk  from  the  unpleasant  task  of  exhibiting  in  their 
traen  light  -those  wordd-be  reformers  of  the  world,  and  regenerators  of 
society,  who>  under  various  names  and  pretences,  conspire  to  overthrow 
existing  forms  of  government, 'and  existing  social  lies.  Theorists  and 
speculators '  of  this  kind  are,  happily,  few  in  England,  notwithstanding 
the  undoubted  grievances  of  the  masses.  They  are  numerous  and  active  on 
the  continent,  where  the  results  of  their  mischievous  agitation  has  been, 
as  we  have  shown  in  the  last  New  Monthly,  to  deprive  their  fellow* 
countrymen  of  almost  every  remaining  particle  of  constitutional  liberty. 
;  We  have  fougbt  these  missionaries  of  mischief  on  their  own  ground — 
we  have  now  to  fight  them  at  home.  It  might  have  been  a  carious 
matter  of  speculation  as  to  what  would  be  the  course  pursued  by  these 
men  when  driven  from  their  own  country  to  ours.  Resignation  and 
repentance — agitation  in  quest  of  sympathy,  or  deference,  or  relief— 
propagandised  of  bad  doctrines,  and  political  martyrdom — all  in  their 
turn  might  have  been  fairly  dwelt  upon  as  possible  events ;  but  none 
would  ever  have  dreamt  that  the  result  of  the  expulsion  to  this  country, 
and  the  sheltering  here,  of  the  chief  of  the  French  democratic  party, 
would  have  been  a  paltry,  childlike  act  of  spite — the  concoction  of  a 
badly-compiled,  ill-considered,  illogical,  and  unphilosophical  book  upon 
the  " Decline  of  England!" 

"  And  the  duties  of  hospitality  ?"  inquires  the  author  of  this  work,  on 
the  threshold,  "  it  will  be  asked.  Hospitality  has  its  duties,  truly ;  but  for 
those  who  give  it,  as  well  as  for  those  who  receive  it. 

"  Strangers,  cast  by  the  fortune  of  revolutions  upon  the  soil  of  England, 
we  owed  obedience  to  its  laws.     Have  we  failed  in  such  ? 

"  Proscribed,  we  bore  with  us  that  sacred  right  of  misfortune  which  even 
amongst  barbarians  was  recognised  as  a  species  of  public  religion.  How 
has  it  been  respected  ? 

"  We  have  had  to  undergo  insults  daily,  and  the  English  aristocracy  has 
dragged  us  under  all  the  harrows  of  its  journals — denouncing  us  to  its 
people  as  felons  escaped  from  the  galleys — as  miserable  bandits — as  the 
filth  of  the  sewers  of  Paris !" 

M.  Ledru  Rollin  appears  to  have  conjured  up  a  ghost,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  it — to  have  invented  expressions  by  which  to  cloak  his  own 
illiberality.  Any  one  will  know  that  such  expressions  are  not  usual  in 
England,  and  that  it  is  not  with  such  that  either  men  or  arguments  are 
usually  met.  "In  these  expressions,"  says  the  Times,  "M.  Ledru 
Rollin  is  assuming  a  responsibility  above  the  measure  of  his  work.  A 
compilation  from  our  standard  authors,  from  some  political  manuals  and 
articles  in  a  newspaper,  imposes  no  other  obligation  than  intelligence  and 
care ;  and  if  M.  Ledru  Rollin  had  been  faithful  in  these  respects,  he  had 
a  right  to  express  himself  as  strongly  as  he  pleased.  But  he  must  have 
mistaken  his  authorities,  or  suffered  an  occasional  hallucination,  to  make 
the  statements  which  here  and  there  startle  the  English  reader."  M. 
Ledru  Rollins  "  Decline  of  England,"  says  the  6arae  authority,  deserves 
a  place  in  the  Exhibition  of  Industry,  "  for  it  certainly  is  the  most  in- 
genious fabric  of  the  season.     The  celebrated  mermaid,  that  took  in  the 
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naturalists  some  fifty  years  ago,  was  made  out  of  the  ribs  of  a  child,  the 
head  and  arms  of  a  monkey,  the  body  of  a  seal,  and  the  tail  of  a  cod  ; 
and  actual  dissection  was  necessary  to  detect  the  imposture.  Such  is 
the  composition  of  M-  Ledru  Rollins  volume."  ,  /. 

Not  less  wonderful  than  such  an  art  of  book-making,  is  the.  race** 
haustible  vanity  of  the  book-makers.  Like  birds  of  ili-omen>  and 
creeping  things  of  a  loathsome  character,  that  delight  in  darkness* 
so  there  will  always  be  men  who  are  happy  only  in  viewing  thing! 
on  the  dark  side,  relating  or  complaining  of  unheard  miseries*,  dai 
straying  all  that  is  praiseworthy  and  good  at  home,  or  gloating  -over  all 
that  is  evil  or  grievous  abroad.  But  imagine  this  most  notorious  of  •con** 
pilers  exclaiming,  "  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  this  word  'Decline*  is 
levelled  at  England  in  its  pride/'  M.  Ledru  Rollin  might  just  as  well 
take  credit  for  being  the  first  and  only  one  who  has  worked  at  his  own 
country's  ruin  and  decline,  as  to  assume,  upon  the  faith  of  his  badly-* 
digested  compilation  of  grievance?,  to  be  the  first  whose  morbid  fancies  or 
evil  dispositions  have  found  relief  in  groaning  or  rejoicing,  as  the  case 
may  be,  over  the  decline  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  not  an  aged  man,  to 
whom  the  peaches  of  his  old  have  no  longer  the  flavour  of  bis  youthful 
days,  who  has  not  moaned  over  the  decline  of  England ;  there  is  not  a 
member  in  opposition  who  has  not  denounced,  in  the  acts  of  the  powers 
that  be,  the  seeds  of  decay  and  decline.  In  all  constitutional  countries  it 
is  a  privilege  to  find  fault.  With  the  Englishman,  so  redolent  of  constin 
tutional  privileges,  it  is  notorious — nay,  it  is  proverbial,  that  the 
greatest  of  all  is  to  grumble  and  to  grunt  upon  that  which  the  ineffable 
democrat,  Ledru  Boffin,  has  the  vanity  to  declare  himself  to  have  been 
the  first  to  announce  to  the  petrified  Englishman, 

His  very  thesis,  his  proofs,  he  himself  acknowledges  that  he  baa  had  to 
seek  for  them  in  the  history  of  the  institutions  of  the  country*  of  liteiaws* 
and  ite  government ;  in  tbe  annals  of  the  past,  and  the  statistics,  of  the 
time  being.  The  first  seven  chapters,  on  the  various  aristocracies,  at 
M.  Ledru  Rollin  calls  them — financial,  commercial,  clerical,  &c.-»— are 
mere  extracts  from  tbe  "  Black  Book,"  "  Domesday  Book,"  and  other 
works  of  bygone  times— a  history  of  grievances,  it  has  been  truly  re- 
marked, as  much  out  of  date,  and  as  little  likely  to  explode,  as  the  maga- 
zine of  the  Royal  George^  when  it  had  been  half  a  century  under  water. 

M.  Ledru  Rollin  starts  with  the  assumption,  that  upon  the  great  path- 
way of  ideas,  France  and  England  march  in  direct  opposition  to  one 
another.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is,  as  the  democratic  philosopher  places 
it,  a  matter  for  real  satisfaction  to  the  English.  France,  he  says,  is,  by 
her  three  revolutions,  making  rapid  strides  towards  equality.  England  is 
fortifying  itself  more  than  ever  with  privileges  of  the  past.  "France,"  he 
ad<Jsv  "  reckons  more  than  four  millions  of  landed  proprietors,  and  her 
soil  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  forty  million  portions" — a  subdivision 
which  gives  each  proprietor  thirty-fire  of  these  infinitesimal  estates. 
"  In  England/'  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  five-sixth  of  the  soil  belong  to 
about  thirty  thousand  proprietors.  In  France,  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
landed  property  changes  nands  annually,  by  sale,  inheritance,  gifts,  or 
exchanges :  every  twenty  years  the  entire  soil  of  .France  pays  the  tax  of 
change  to  government  In  England,  if  we  axe  to  credit. the aathor.of  the 
',BJaqk  Book/  .since,  HSQ,  the  numbers  of  laade4,pK^rietom,are  always 
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diminishing,  and  transfers  do  not  take  place,  one  year  with  another,  for 
more  than  the  five-hundredth  portion  of  the  soil."  It  would  appear,  then, 
from  this  statement,  that  that  which  political  economists,  philosophers, 
and  poets  alike,  have  always  agreed  in  looking  upon  as  the  mainstay  and 
strength  of  a  country,  is,  in  France,  as  ephemeral  as  the  thoughts  and 
fancies  of  a  wayward  population.  Truly  England  has  reason  to  congra- 
tulate herself  in  not  marching  in  the  same  paw  as  France — the  high-road, 
M.  Ledru  Rollin  calls  it,  to  equality;  but  every  sensible  FngKaWmn 
would  designate  it  the  high-road  to  national  pauperism. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  depth  of  hatred  borne  by  this  arch- 
demagogue  towards  England.  "  Cursed  power,"  he  exclaims,  in  allusion  to 
the  commercial  aristocracy  of  the  country,  "let  your  'Rule  Britannia'  be 
sung  from  the  top  of  your  victorious  masts  in  distant  seas,  that  it  may  be 
answered  from  the  metropolis  by  shrieks  of  hunger  and  of  misery !"  Of 
the  political  aristocracy,  he  says :  "  This  aristocracy,  it  is  said,  constitutes 
at  once  the  greatness  and  the  force  of  England.  After  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  the  same  thing  was  said  of  the  old  Empire  of  Austria,  whose 
security  raised  feelings  of  envy ;  but  what  became  of  that  security  before 
the  breath  of  February  ?  It  will  be  answered  to  this,  that  England  is 
protected  against  the  contagion  of  ideas,  by  a  deep  ditch.  That  barrier 
will  be  powerless ;  for  the  shocks  of  revolutions  are  transmitted,  like  the 
earthquakes,  beneath  the  bed  of  the  ocean."  In  reference  to  the  aristocracy 
of  the  universities,  after  making  a  display  of  profound  ignorance  as  to  the 
system  adopted  and  pursued  at  those  seats  of  learning,  and  comparing 
the  expense  with  the  sums  voted  for  general  educational  purposes,  he  con- 
cludes by  saying,  "It  is  logical;  the  oligarchy  which  leads  fatally  to 
misery,  can  only  reign  upon  ignorance." 

Alas !  poor  England,  the  star  of  its  ascendancy  would  be  for  ever  set, 
had  it  ever  had  a  star,  but  it  appears,  according  to  our  imaginative  and 
ardent  hater,  that  England  never  had  a  star !  Every  nation,  he  says,  has 
had  its  star.  The  star  that  illuminated  the  sky  of  Greece  was  called 
Venus — beauty ;  that  of  Rome,  Mars  or  Jupiter — strength  or  domination; 
and  that  which  for  now  fifty  years  has  risen  up  in  the  sky  of  France,  is 
called  justice — the  eternal  right,  equality.  The  Englishman  alone  has 
grown  in  power  in  his  island,  and  has  increased  in  wealth,  without  any 
dominant  light,  without  any  progressive  and  general  philosophy,  without 
"  ideal."  "  Such  a  country  cannot  enter  into  general  life."  In  fact, 
England  is,  according  to  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  without  the  scale  of  humanity 
— a  land  which  holds  sway  over  150,000,000  of  subjects,  which,  to  use  the 
demagogue's  own  words,  "  to  crush  to  pieces  all  impotent  rivals,  has  only 
to  show  her  fleets,  her  ports,  her  dominions,  her  banks,  her  fabrics  and 
her  cyclopean  factories,  her  markets,  her  arsenals,  her  counting-offices 
and  her  forts,  and  those  vassal  and  tributary  colonies  which  make  her 
mistress  of  a  world  larger  than  the  Roman  universe,"  is  to  be  actually 
expelled  from  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  and  from  the  sympathy  of  the 
world,  and  be  hurled  into  even  starless  obscurity  and  nonentity,  because 
it  will  not  follow  the  ignis  f atoms  of  an  impossible  equality,  and  worship 
with  M.  Ledru  Rollin  this,  treacherous  star  sprung  from  republican  quag- 
mires and  bogs. 

Ireland  constitutes  a  favourite  theme  with  all  who  bear  enmity  to 
EnglancL    M.  Ledru  Rollin  has  not  failed  to  dally  with  the  thorn  in  our 
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aide,  and  to  do  his  best  to  make  the  fester  a  little  more  fretful.  The 
Irish,  he  says,  send  to  parliament  a  little  group  of  deputies,  who  are 
avoided  like  so  many  accursed  men  in  the  camp  of  the  conquerors !  What 
will  the  Irish  members  think  of  their  visitor  of  old,  in  the  character  of 
defender  of  their  nationality  ?  What  will  the  Irish  themselves  think  of 
the  savage  assault  made  by  their  democratic  ally  upon  the  memory  of 
(yConneU.  "  The  name  of  that  man,"  he  says,  "  who  was  great  by  in 
telligence  and  cowardly  at  heart,  will  be  marked  in  history  with  the  brand 
of  a  traitor,  and  the  day  will  come  when  Ireland,  disfranchised  by  her 
revolutionary  democracy,  will  cast  off  and  curse  his  memory  !* 

America  and  India  pass  next  in  review  in  this  motley  panorama  of  the 
crimes,  the  acts  of  injustice,  the  evil  things,  done  by  the  abominable 
English.  Among  our  trophies  obtained  in  the  American  war,  M.  Ledru 
Rollin  enumerates  eighty  heads  of  women,  the  long  hair  plaited  in  Indian 
fashion,  to  show  that  they  were  mothers  !  In  India  it  was  still  worse; 
and  in  China  our  soldiers  are  stated  to  have  amused  themselves  with 
putting  infants  to  death.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  all  these  absurd 
calumnies  have  to  do  with  the  decline  of  England;  as  they  stand,  they 
are  merely  inconsiderate  abuse  from  a  rabid  enemy.  The  same  purely 
inimical  feeling,  having  no  reference  to  the  logical  or  philosophical  ques- 
tion of  "  decline,"  manifests  itself  in  a  more  manly  and  a  less  opprobrious 
form  when  it  declares  that  the  infernal  spirit  of  Pitt  is  not  yet  extin- 
guished in  the  aristocracy,  and  that  if  it  dares  to  show  itself  again,  it 
must  be  fought  not  on  the  plains  of  Belgium  or  Germany,  but  that  "  with 
steam,  now-a-days,  there  is  no  longer  an  island  that  is  not  accessible." 
This  is  what  we  like,  a  candid  open  declaration  of  war  on  tbe  part  of  the 
Red  Republican.  Ledru  Rollin  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  leader  of  this  last- 
threatened  invasion.  We  had  that  of  Napoleon,  commemorated  by  a 
column;  we  had  that  of  De  Joinville,  commemorated  by  two  letters,  one 
from  the  brave  old  duke,  and  another  from  the  no  less  gallant  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  which,  written  to  arouse  the  public  from  their  almost  excessive 
contempt  of  the  French,  have  been  used  by  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  as  caps  to 
his  argument  upon  the  defenceless  condition  of  England.  Ledru  Rollin's 
own  precedents  eminently  qualify  him  for  being  the  leader  of  the  new 
movement.  His  quick  perception  of  the  first  whispering  of  sauve  qui 
peut,  upon  a  late  celebrated  occasion,  his  dexterity  in  escaping  by  a  back 
window,  while  his  devoted  followers  were  with  loaded  guns  and  muskets  in 
the  streets,  so  fully  attest  that  he  possesses  the  best  part  of  valour,  discretion, 
in  the  most  eminent  degree,  that  we  could  almost  fancy,  only  that  imagi- 
nation refuses  to  go  so  far,  that  were  he  to  come  at  the  head  of  a  hostile 
and  invading  host,  he  might,  by  some  still  more  wonderful  act  of  dex- 
terity, get  back  again. 

As  in  those  matters  which  refer  to  the  past  history  and  the  external  rela- 
tions of  England,  M.  Ledru  Rollin  has  borrowed  indiscriminately  from  all 
kinds  of  doubtful  sources,  so  in  that  which  refers  to  the  internal  condition  of 
the  country,  his  material  has  been  still  more  easily  obtained;  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  first,  and  a  still  more  considerable  portion  of  the  second  volume, 
are  taken  up  with  a  well-known  series  of  articles  which  appeared  some  time 
back  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  refer  to  facts 
thus  obtained,  and  the  true  bearing  of  which  are  so  generally  understood 
and  appreciated*    But  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  before  any 
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•  •fc^tfw1  Iroufo^ '  can  Le  founded  upon  such  statements,  every  man  of 
i-  *Kmnitiif  Seise'  must  see  that  they  can  only  be  compared  with  the  results 
«  rt)ff.1m«!j^ly  corresponding  "  Inquiry'' in  <other  great  dties.  France  has 
^d^if&tocracy,  no  feudaCsm^  no  empire,  no  colonies,  no  commerce,  no 
-.; '  ifresflthy  clergy,  no  endowed  universities,  no  judicial  monopolies,  and,  if 
tre*ttre  to  believe  our  author,  no  political  crimes.  Let  good-natured,  clever, 
and  u  minute  interrogators"  go  to  the  faubourgs  of  Paris,  to  Lyons,  to 
Lille,  to  Havre,  Bordeaux,  and  other  great  cities,  and  inquire  for  the  most 
ingenious  and  most  loquacious  of  the  proletaires — let  them  worm  out 
their  life's  experience,  their  day's  toil,  their  week's  wages,  their  opinions 
of  their  own  masters  and  of  society  in  general.  Whether  the  results  will 
be  as  lamentable,  and  in  some  respects  as  disagreeable,  as  in  our  own  case, 
it  would  be  premature  to  conjecture  till  the  materials  of  the  comparison 
are  before  us.  But  we  presume  that  the  population  of  Paris,  employed  as 
it  is  almost  entirely  in  the  service  of  wealth  and  in  the  production  of 
luxuries,  is  not  always  well  employed  and  happy.  We  presume  that 
Socialism  is  not  a  sign  of  unruffled  comfort  and  unmixed  enjoyment.  We 
presume  that  the  hundred  thousand  men  who  withdrew  their  savings 
from  the  hanks  in  1847,  and  overthrew  their  government  early  next  year, 
had  actual  reasons  for  desiring  a  change.  We  think  that  M.  I*dru 
Rollings  presence  in  this  country  is  itself  significant  of  something  wrrong 
at  home.  Why  is  he  driven  from  a  city  in  the  ascendant  to  one  on  the 
decKne  ? 

M.  Ledru  Rollin  has  devoted  two  chapters,  in  his  second  yoiomsy  to 
■  what  he  calls  the  Homogeneite  de  Territoire  et  d,Hobitant$y  ami  to  the 
"Uniti  Historique  et  Mission  de  la  France.  The  matter  of  these  two 
chapters  are  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  by  every  historical 
1  record  extant.  When  these  democratic  philosophers  have  an  object  to 
attain^' they  alone  of  all  classes  of  writers  appear  to  have  a  total  disregard 
of  all'  such1  '  facts  and  truisms.  That  the  Breton,  the  Normand,  the 
Auvergnat,'  the  Gascon,  the  Provencal,  and  the  Picard,  form,  in  mater 
part,  by  the  distinct  features  of  his  country,  the  character  and  configura- 
tion of  his  soil,  his  climate,  and  consequent  habits  and  pursuits,  as  well  as 
by  original  diversity  of  blood,  a  distinct  class,  is  known  to  every  ethnologist 
in  France.  That  that  which  is  now  called  France  was  originally  made  up 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials  of  any  kingdom  in  Europe,  is  a  fact 
equally  familiar  to  all  students  of  history.  The  aboriginal  Gauls,  or 
Celts,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock  that  peopled  Great  Britain. 
The  Franks,  a  German  nation,  came  after  the  Romans,  and  disputed 
power  in  the  north  with  the  Allmanns,  at  a  time  when  the  Saxons  held 
Anjou  and  Maine,  and  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  the  south.  The 
founder  of  the  French  dynasty,  Clovis,  was  chief  only  of  a  tribe,  and 
master  of  the  Roman  militia.  A  degenerate  Latin  formed  the  basis  of 
the  language  at  the  time  that  these  barbarians  founded  their  6rst  court 
at  Lutetia.  That  language  was  employed  in  all  public  acts,  and  predo- 
minates in  the  French  to  the  present  day,  almost  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
all  Gaulish  or  Celtic  roots.  It  is  needless  to  trace  the  territorial  divi- 
sions that  remained  permanent  in  what  is  now  called  France  for  centuries 
after  the  four  sons  of  Clovis  divided  even  the  first  kingdom  into  four  parts ; 
how  Armorica  upheld  its  independence ;  how  the  Burgundians  and  Goths 
fought  in  the  defence  of  theirs,  with  alternate  success  and  disaster*  how, 
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in  more  recent  times,  Gascons,  Bretons,  and  Normans  exhibited  more 
fidelity  towards  sovereigns  of  Anglo-Norman  blood  than  towards  thereof 
Frank  origin.  Suffice  it  that  we  have  the  authority  of  Thierry  and 
Goizot,  not  only  that  various  races  of  Gaul  and  Germany  have  been  con- 
founded by  the  annalists  under  the  name  of  Franks,  and  that  the  unity 
of  government  was  effectuated  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  but  that 
the  population  now  composing  the  French  nation  are  still  almost  as  dis- 
tinct as  ever. 

M.  Davesies  says:  "The  individual  annals  of  Normandy,  Brittany, 
Guyenne,  and  Provence,  all  our  titles  of  glory  and  of  local  franchises, 
were  sacrificed  in  order  to  give  us  up  to  the  mercies  of  a  monarchy  which 
abrogated  the  rights  of  an  uniform  and  sudden  conquest  upon  all  the 
country  that  is  called  France.  It  has  been  attempted  to  attribute  to  all 
our  provinces  the  same  political  condition  that  belonged  to  the  Parisians. 
It  is  only  in  our  days  that  the  genius  of  the  Thierrys  and  the  Guizots, 
and  the  science  of  the  Fauriels  and  the  Barantes,  has  imparted  to  our 
history  its  true  physiognomy,  and  brought  it  back  to  its  true  nationality. 
Besides,  the  populations  have  never  been  the  dupes  of  falsehoods  pro- 
pagated by  annalists,  solely  with  the  view  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the 
Parisians.  They  have  never  seen  in  Paris  the  bond  of  their  political 
unity" 

M.  Ledru  Rollin's  work  is  altogether  misnamed  the  "  Decline  of  Eng- 
land." It  is  a  mere  hostile  attack  upon  the  institutions  and  social  and 
political  condition  of  this  country,  and  an  attempt  to  revive  long-forgotten 
enmities  between  France  and  England.  Upon  the  former  subject,  when- 
ever he  ceases  to  quote,  he  either  misrepresents,  or  worse.  His  very 
translator  has  been  obliged  to  protest,  in  self-defence :  "  We  may  here  re- 
mark,'9 he  tells  us  in  a  foot-note,  "  once  for  all,  that  it  forms  no  part  of 
our  design  to  correct,  or  even  to  point  out,  the  blunders  and  misstate- 
ments of  the  author ;  they  occur  in  almost  every  page ;  but  it  is  much 
better  to  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves,  as  they  will  not  fail  to  do 
with  every  reader  of  common  intelligence,  and  more  forcibly  than  by  the 
voice  of  any  comment0 

In  that  which  concerns  France,  he  is  no  less  at  fault.  In  attempting 
to  provoke  hostilities  between  two  countries  which  are  becoming  daily 
more  intimately  allied,  he  stands  in  a  minority  even  with  his  own  anarchi- 
cal party,  and  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  would,  at  once,  alike  repu- 
diate the  man  and  his  incendiary  doctrines.  "  The  mission  of  France," 
M.  Ledru  Rollin  intimates,  in  his  chapter  upon  that  subject,  "  is  Revolu- 
tion ! — that  is  to  say,  the  people — that  is  to  say,  the  right  which  captures 
the  Sorbonne,  the  Bastille,  and  Versailles,  and  declares  itself  sovereign." 
Alas!  poor  Ledru  Rollin,  he  intimates  that  the  parties  of  the  past,  who 
had  been  for  a  moment  struck  with  dismay  by  the  victory  of  February, 
have  got  together  again,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  people,  and  by  a 
legal  hypocrisy  have  united  to  attempt  a  last  and  supreme  effort  against 
the  Republic.  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  the  decree  is  written  on  every  page  of 
history ;  France  does  not  recede ;  ages  cannot  be  made  again.  From  the 
shores  on  which  I  am  thrown,  I  contemplate,  with  confidence,  the  irre- 
sistible course  of  the  revolutionary  flood,  calculating  how  many  hours  it 
will  take  to  carry  away  the  new  barriers  that  have  been  raised  to  oppose 
it,  with  the  pigmies  who  have  toiled  at  their  elevation." 
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oj^rttitiU?^  uWi  the  occasion  of  the  late  temporary misunderstaitd'hte ' 
lAiteh^oblc  'Wee  upon  tbe  Greek' duestion,  to  assert  before  the  HduWdF 
Lords,'  tlikf  ^(ttie«  was  no  sympathy  on  line  part  of  those  degiadetlcha- ! 
iMers  whan^rm  die  Mountain,  nor  on  the  part  of  their  soft  inoW  Con- 
temptible and  degraded  leaders,  who,  by  issuing  orders  from  Hohdon, 
where  they  f*e  protected,  are' doing  all  they  can  to  stir  up  disaffection 
and  enmity  between  thp  French  people  and  the  French  government    I 
know  tbia,"  continued  tbe  noble  lord  in  his  address,  "  from  my  own 
sources  of  information,  and  also  from  communications  made  to  as  by  the 
Frenoli  government  when  at  Paris.     The  complaint  of  the  French  govern- 
ment is,  thai  Leadon  is  mad*  the focws  of  alL  intrigues  agaismt  ks  eaisev. 
eace — that  it  is  the  aeuxce  from;  which  all  communications  aie  made  to : 
the  parti  Rouge — sojcalled,  because  it  takes  the  colour  of  blood  a*  its 
appropriate  ensign.    Yea,  the  parti  Rouge  takes  ks  orders  from  the 
Gaiiss^ieres,  and  the  other  crapulous  leaden  and  misemants  who. now 
invest  this*  country,  after  they  have  been  forced  to  desist  from  infesting . 
France*..   The  French  government  complained  to  me  bitterly  of  thia — I 
aqt  taunted  with  it  when  in  France.     I  am  asked,  '  Why  we  allow  ft?* 
I  can  only  reply,  '  We  have  no  Alien  Bill;'  and  J  beg  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I  express  no  regret  that  we  have  no  Alien  Bill.     It  <r  a 
nwsfortuae;  it  is  a  necessary  evil.     Yet,  I  weald  not  suffer  -any.  infringer-, 
ment  to  be  made  on  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  to  meet  ato,excfep~ , 
tienal  case  like  this.    I  know,  however,  that  all  parties  in  Pane  feirculate 
the  report  that  the  leaders  of  this  vile  Red  party  are  not  so  all  recemdo*T< 
they  ought  to  be  in  this  country.    1  am  sure  that  they  ana  not  received 
at,  all  by  any  members  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  I  trust  that  they . 
are  not  reeebred  by  any  man  who  values  his  character,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  country.    And,"  added  the  noble  lord,  "  I  assure  you,  nay  . 
lords,  that  I  am  well  informed  that  this  party,  whilst  it  is  engaged  in 
stirring  up  the  hatred  of  the  French  people  against  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  against  the  friends  of  order,  is  equally  actively  engaged  in 
stirring  up  ill-will  and  bad  blood  between  the  people  of  England  and 
France,  by  every  calumny  and  mendacity  which  they  can  circulate  against 
us  in  their  vile  and  worthless  pubkeations." 

While  M.  Ledru  Rollin  has  been  penning  from  his  garret-window  a 
voluminous  treatise  on  the  decline  of  England*  a  M.  Baudot*  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  department  of  the  Yonne*  has  been 
publishing  in  Paris  a  far  more  seriously-considered  and  care&Uy-drawn- 
np  work  on  the  Decline  of  France;  and  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  to 
compare,  in  a  few  points,  with  Ledru  Rellin's  ill-digested  compilation. 

Jf.  Baudot  starts  by  assuming  thai  the  power  of  a  people  is  only*.  t> 
relative  thing:  its  greatness  can.  only  be  measured,  by  comparing  it  with  >- 
that  of  its  neighbours.    Thus,  for  enample,  Holland  is  as  populous  andas-.j 
rich  as  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.     Sweden  has  as  efficient  and  conn**  .'t 
geous  an  army  as  in  the  times  of  Gustavns  Adolphns.    It  is  only  the 
immense  increase  in  power  and  riches  of  the  great  empires  that  has 
thrown  thesa  into  an  inferior  poekmi  so  what  they  previously  heM,  not 
their  own  decline.    So,  M.  Baudot  says,  it  is  with  Emmie,,  which,  ata* 
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tionary,  while  rajL  around  has  teen  pnigTeesing,  is  already  .soepBa^.  to  t 
fossi*,  to  Austria,  ayd  to  Great  Britain.  Jn  territorial  a^uj&ujqn,  ^enoa, 
cannot  bear  comparison  with  its,  rivals*!  The  possession  o£  AJ$fy^Jba* 
only  been  a  loss  to  France,  and  its,  araay  .wpjil^  nerish,  of  hunger  Jfjj  the,, 
convoys  necessary  to  its  existence  were  intercepted.  ^  In  populationrFrance  \ 
has  progressed  in  a  much  minor  degree  tluui  its  rivals.  Ifce  following , 
nre  sKe  propionate  ratios : —  ,    ,        /  i  • ,     !t 

Inl78f.  In  181ft.  Jo  I $48.       .'„ 

.     France  had 30,000,000    .f,...    30,000,000    35*700,0,00    .     , 

Russia  33,000,000     $6,000,000     70,000,000 

Austria         28,000,000     69,000,000     39,000,000  ' 

England       14,000,000    19,000,000     29,000,000      ' 

Prussia        6,500,000    10,000,000    lft,>00,000         I 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.     France  more  than  doubled  the 
population  of  England  in  1789,  had  no  longer  a  superiority  of  a  third  ■ 
in  18 16,  and  less  than  a  fifth  in  1848.     This  estimate  does  not  also  take 
into  consideration  the  vast  colonial  possessions  of  the  latter.     It  may 
also  be  safely  assumed,  that  not  only  is  the  lot  of  the  masses  less  replete  ' 
with  privations  at  present  than  in  the  time  of  the  great  war,  bnt  that,  in 
respect  to  England,  it  is  at  the  present  time  infinitely  superior  to  that ! 
of  France.     Upon  this  subject,  M.  Baudot's  work  contains  some  details 
pajnfal  to  peruse.  * 

M.  Baudot  informs  us,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  its 
territory,  France,  an  essentially  agricultural  country,  does  not  produce  ' 
neatly  sufficient  horses  for  the  purposes  of  the  cavalry  even  in  time  of  > 
peace.  Upon  the  often-mooted  question  of  the  comparative  naval  ' 
strength,  M.  Raudot  says,  that  in  1788  England  had  a  superiority  of 
four  ships  of  war  to  three,  and  of  two  to  one  in  1827 ;  and  that  the 
difference  has  kept  on  increasing.  In  respect  to  tonnage,  the  French 
merchant  service  counted  in  1848,  683,298  tons;  that  of  England, 
3,400,809  tons,  which  does  not  include  the  colonial  service,  which,  in 
1846,  was  estimated  at  617,000  tons.  The  proportional  increase  of  the 
population  being  in  England  three  lames  as  much  as  in  France,  ML 
Baudot  presumes  that  the  increase  in  number  of  sailors  has  been  some- 
what in  the  same  ratio ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful ;  and  it  is  extremely 
questionable  if  the  theoretical  politics  of  the  day — free-trade  and  open 
navigation — may  not  soon  reduce  our  mercantile  marine  to  a  similar 
forlorn  condition  as  that  of  France. 

M.  Baudot  deduces  from  premises  which  it  is  needless  to  recapitulate 
here,  that  the  public  wealth  of  France  is  upon  the  increase ;  but,  com- 
paring thai  progress  with  what  it  has  been  since  1816  in  other  states, 
he  says,  it  has  been  in  Austria  nearly  twice,  in  Russia  twice  and  a  half, 
in  England  three  times,  and  in  Prussia  more  than  three  times  as  much 
as  in  France.  The  totality  of  the  landed  property  of  France,  he  says, 
in  to  the  revenue  the  two-thirds  of  what  the  landed 


property  of  the  United  Kingdom  contributes  to  the  state.  u  What  a 
fearful  inferiority  for  France  P  he  adds.  "  What  would  it  be  if  the  com- 
parison was  made  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  revenues,  as  well  as 
of  the  capitals  of  the  two  countries  ?" 

Oa  the-  1st  of  July,  1832,  the  mortgages  on  landed  property  pre- 
sented a  total  amount  of  1 1,233,265,778  francs ;  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1840,  they  had  augmented  by  more  than  1,300,000,000.    As  a  natural 
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oux^Tcrf^rfia^  UftBmMf  " iritfmoreas*  ofcpuWiQ^pa^r^r^^d^ 
Sb<*£*tW*Alfc  *b  r^sa^roxiiiiatio^  ttrito^tfkjfiaj  4te*%ttoJUt* 
^£ft&i»4{sS&£0^^  e*  .atioqxe  7do 

<"*»<«  4§ft»toaiiim(  dWHie  .pfcyshad  leharicfeh  ot  Afarfj  &BttM*«^ 

3ftJtam^^^fo*m*e  frnJes^dhchfoi^W  A^ 

*v%r7«fe  ril^^iJmaiq^tte^d^^toAfttefoi^  ^uH^O^fcfey^witfc 

t^ttmli^m^iiharei  fferancaanytyaara  §d$mi  &toMiQWr>ym>gz  gtfP 

f^eK^«*^U'4^tiflo^rhulto  frames,  mAfawwMinjLtvmmsg 

^^efeev^^Ufe^'bifeaiBwrstiti  fufethe*  I  i*  >>!$£&[  tXMft&thfi^gaff 

4^#Wu*!»*(lir?e^^  sMu^ffi^ 

preaches* wMotkif  *ha*p6Uh&;J#pbnd«r.i , >-H,|fo.  sai^jwgirt  3*1 
exacted  now  as  in  1789,  more  than  120,000  soldiers  would  bftTOiitoJii 

b91TOe^B^be*sjfyoitliB  ind^avisatfidfrott  service,  ty  ii#rm$es  to*eWT 
4^^^i^*^^g^^i^i^?:  'FJoia  1831  to  1887,  tt^^w^  $frl,ft# 
youths  admitted,  and\  1459^000  rqjeoked  Fxttnv  .'1S09  *>  ilJM&ipaJB 
^fgWr^JQA'felttfci ^ettgMerW  491,000  wm,fK*SQ^,Tlwfc  *»Tlthe 
^^erietylipOQa^OO  itaiiih*  45}  w^«  wfii^p^^rfe^e^c^l, 
50i  were  found  to  be  in  that  degraded  position.  "Such,"  sa^T^fe 
4ta&fci[  'Ms'the^cwutpsri  ^'Ae.lFfttickt^Qathflyi  8#Al4wfe5ot}Jf/Jast 
tel^eeti'yeitrt^'which. hare: generally AeeailQlk*!*  V^MtoV&mmh 
tffli&m&tgto  h*s  dimiMshe^  ami  their/ heaWbk^e^^t^U  &,&<« 
4bftvWtta?lidtlriof Hyounsj  ^renchmenv  oi  ^^^yrO^y^ftrft^.^go/^avS 
^tofrHh^o^Wa^iedtiordata,  that  jfartttf  ,o£dtft*kftea?  s^ftfiptfcyj 
^4hl*|W^ 

W^^jtefeMW/ll     «  .1   r— m;)  cr£   f:_iiiv/oifa    11//0   fc'nfiJoH 

°*  ^Fhe'  pfflg&B*1  dE  public  morality  is  depicted  to 4*1 96  lm(^% ,«w 

WitiU^wFlMABK  *>  1844/tWjmr^b^i(rfp^W^.c!W^t^^ 
bankruptcy,  mendicity,  &c,  more  than  tripled  the  same  Jflf^o^^pjfl 
priority-/'  (be 'number  committed  iwiAemotot  vfolene*,  (fc^^r^ed, 

•in  the  sattte 'perjod,  more  than  *  jhfrd?  abd  *te  iittmber,  jsomjpfttedjqr 
thefts,  'Sia.y  mora  than  doubled.  What  is  mora  grievous,  is  the  jwpid  in> 
ureas*  of  crime  among  minors*  In  1826,  out  of  159,841.  m^b^uaj^ 
brtargfot  before  the  courts  of  criminal  justice,  17,841  were.,  legs  :$pa 

'twenty-ode  years  of  age;  and,  in   1847,  there  we*»  34)^$9.Qu$nqf 

^239,29f4  .•'iH.tli.i  ^ih 

';  In  T827,  the  fast  year  that  a  record  was  kept  of  the  otuffber  o/fliifiiqkft 

they  amounted  to  1542,  in  1845  they  numbered  8084,  and  in  l$47,  3&fy, 

AceWLehtsft  deaths*  which  in  1827  only  amounted  to  4744,  inffy^amffi 

H  845  id  0d08,  and  in  1847  to  8748—*  prodigious  fate  of  augmenla^u 
which  has  led  many  to  believe,  that  among  tfiose  soncajled  a^i<^pto)| 

«•  8eaths,  there*  may  be  many  tktttas  of  uakafrwa  Crimes,  .  .  . ,  v/ , ,  li(0  ?dJS 
•■■  \Vhife,  tfeeo,  M„  LrfrintBitiltiftilu^^ 

of  England  upon  the  most  supejfie^  premises,  bia.coant^ii^:^^tt4^ 
asserts,  upon  data  of  the  most  positive  and  unanswerable  kind,  that  every 
thing  is  progress  in  England,  and  that  the  relative  decline  of  France  is 
incontestable. 

We,  in  England,  are  satisfied  that  whatever  may  be  our  future  lot  and 
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nielli 

V&&Pf&m  Vfttyllst'Wontfe  sj^taaiixinqipaseiin  &e  tofl*u^  v^ge^ 
as  compare*owinV^ift»IM 
[  thrift  3fi  auyfarmer  facdasjUa.  9<fTMa  imftiwefeflafc  i%«wa 

6¥<wo*ty.a^^^ij^%  bfi^tii©'»i4se  ^.thfeotta^ifif.ife^  ^arlgfe. 
^sfc^att^tf&at&tt  hvrthe  exf»rt  of i  seme  of  tfmirtmtoftJ^ffWT 
ll^i^r§u^Wl«lMh^toa<gias^b  whitdrfoitjigi^ijom^timi  tmbtik 

retKnWi'wMfe'l&e  la^ltotik  under  tt&  beadiof.ha^Dd^^y^^^ 
tei«yf«lJ*#iW  stew«1fcl  <Jft$res*  otivtompxntirtityMW  fe^tf  ,/sn^ 
$&faem<%)r  the!  mistf  dtattwwed  portion)  of  *uij  pofmJat^ap^wh^ 
wag  Tli^^ttfbt^  icottbid^ed  in  •«  jgieatiTxldgi^e/rtol  beiJmwWf  ,tor(jt]p 

©OTffiilfetttJ  :.■"/*  .  i  .  "  ■  \  ..  .nui;  trtoiii  ,\y~[  m  ?\\  tmu  \v  r  .»;/•) 
The  aggregate  value  of  our  exports  during  the  1k&&x&j$fotfaq£t$# 
preset  y&t  ha«  been  21,191,97^;  shawingi  aibinoreasejdajx^on^ared 
W&Htii  torto*  months  of  1840,  o£  4,S35^fcoAsi^tt^<U}^^ 
*^1ik%^od  of  1^4^tb^inofe«»i8  7,088^^04/1^  i,,uf,nf.j>  „;,„.,, 
^,{Thd  Wnjroyenieiitf^A  regard,  to  import*  hmbee+<t(^ly  progf&wp, 
ida'thfe  '^i^dmptHMi  of  mart  articles  of  food  and  Itu3ury^b0w.^t^^r 
in&rft&fe  '•'/■",.K."       ■•■"-■•i    »■•  •     .  .„.  .   .,,,„    io£ 

W  d<y  not  attach  undae  impdrtanceito  Jit  Ifrp&ptfs 

_ ^Itfhick,'*^©  Jf»,  Le^Roflbn's  bulky  work,  hat  politic^  (aj*£ 

fore  o^*We*'doje^ittiview,  itaM  ^e-eai«u>t.heip  Beroarkingtl^t 
to^u^^WnoeimW  tha%  THptwUetoent <fa -so/»:ds  be  [expresses,^  Jft -fJmP 
liWWRotefe  imd^ber^tfttottato  take  ao  much  piwte-  ^,[flaud0t 
dW&^itHat1  h?'i*  k  destfdisafiti^<c&u8B  of  ram,  <aa&aece*&)g|  tQitftftP 
Rolling  own  showing,  it  causes  the  whole  of  the  \KtAte}fXfHW(tyii& 
Mant^'etotegd  hands  every  twenty  years  j.  so.  that  if.  &«§l&^  WiW  to 
in4estJcmjtiCat'ift  Freftch  land,  itinigfati  buy  up  the  Whole' tentf^Afcjtfelfc 
ge^^Mme.'  -  ■    (...,..  ^.-.n.^n.J 

!,t Wtffcave,' 'however,  faith  in  France-*-*  nation,  so  fuE  of  gtorjoai,  memo- 
ries: .'When  not  carried  away  by  evil  passion*  and  vain  political,  illusions, 
the rSfench  abound  in  generous  emotions;  their  martial  courage  is  un- 
oVrfibted,  their  literary  and  artistic  tastes  are  pre-eminent,  their  science 
tfekies  fbremfost  rank  in  the  world.  Nor  is  their  judgment  always  in  error. 
Therte  is  avast  gulf  of  demagogism,  immorality,  and  irrohgien,  from  .which 
the  labours  of  the  good  have  for  a  long  time  been  exerted  in  vain  to  drag 
tbeiikasses.  The  future  of  France  lies  simply  in  that  question,  die  triumph 
of^fne  party  of  order  and  of  real  progress.  We  happily  do  not  take  reifc 
hWttfg  tihtoee  demagogues  who  gloat  over  the  misfortunes  of  their. peigfr- 
ftWirsJ'br  rejoice  in  the  decline  of  other  countries.  We  wish  France  a 
mfyjpf  ttnd  glorious,  yet  peaceful  future ;  and  we  wish  her,  as  we  wish  to 
see  our  own  country,  rid  of  those  men  who,  Kke  firebrands,  kindle  embers 
of  "feftfeu^ion  in  their  path*  that  they  may  hold  up  the  fragment*  of  ruin 
A  tHJan&aircls  of  sorfaTand  polkseal>  progress  I, 

7Vm>   ll.ii't    1,'iA    uii'.;-;-!!/-,  •     i    is.     »     :■-     ,    •  »  ,  t,    ,... 

hi  oonxn"!  'to  -juil-juh 'j *  m  y    i:«j    rj..i,  1,  w   .' ■•       ■    I    i    -■- .*   ,     » 

bn&  Jol  mtiA  iuo  sd  vam  i»?  >:uU  ^.1,  i, .; ;  ^,  j;£  Xu/J-  i'I  hi  ,    u 
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on  «j  i<  »!/;•>  j  ji.  ^  i  .ii, j  '.M^/WMWCTfi^ftWP^IJfW*!' ;»,,  , ;i,  n  ijk  iifi*i«  ii  i  »<j 
aiil  r  i..'i.i  int  in  •  /,  *,  .-  d  ii,  i,  ;  ,,-  .t  >/  *.  j  ..!.*  ji,tjj  hi  -.:  ;-»»r«. 
3iio  ,i>i   .,  in    ;..  .  .    -..     i      »        CJH4HTO*iiA^M    *.'    ,  .  .)     /,..|,  <f   »,   ,j  ,  4 

['"'"bustlipe  in  londoic— iouittb  iki^i^Et  Visits  ttm  vterrjiB.  ,: ' 

^•"Trwas  ttf&day  hi  the  great  memropdBsV  Liftr  was  everywhere ;  butln 
etitine'  Wcatitfes  beyond  others  the  stir,  the  ~1t*D,  the  euejgy  of  antattal 
^sSst^ce/tnfcde  tnemselv^aapparent  A  1»uV  of  human  beings  was  poor- 
'*tog  through  FleetHristeet,  'chafing-  and  fretting-  beneath  the  eooMcted 
l>a*ehways  of  venerable  Tetnj>le-bar,  Sweeping  through  ahe  Strand*  nish- 
."foig  ub  arid  down  the  wtdtittftlinoiis  streets  and  avenues  which  bnmah 
J' herefrom,  arms  and 'tributaries,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  mam  currant 
^ben  the!  mighty  htimah  riVer,  having  reached  Charing-crosa,  dhriaed 
'ttsfelf  ftitb  tfwb  prmctpal  channels,  the  one  stretching  on  to  Westmiaafcm\ 
^  ahdtHe  'otner*  flowing  up  Pall-mall  and  Regent-street  All  the  tiase,  as 
Hflf  tlaV  natural'  stream  an  adverse  current  frequently  sete  by  the  ektss,  there 
''was  a  backward  eddy  of  parties  hurrying  in  th*  opposite  direction,  wthfct 
°'fhe  riiotron,  turmoil,  and  general  confusion  were  incessant :•  ,v*  '••  ■  • 
J '  ]  With  the  exception  of  a  few  loiterers  around  the  prlifeeta^aiMMn 
^frdnt  of  small  hotels,  every  one  seemed  busy  t>a  his  own  ataMU"^*»r* 
^inan  appeared  a  stranger  to  his  neighbour  'None  *ared  which  w*f4ne 
j  ftfley*  went,  provided  he  could  advance  with  dae  ceterityoti  his  w#tt  pa*. 
81£ach  individual,  in  short,  was  a  little  world  'to  thhtts^tf1  j  yes^  feot  ott^of 
°  Wosecbbntless  heads,  thick  as  "  leaves  in  Viflbttbaat*'  bu&wai  *  mkrto- 
;y*bsm,  f%Bl6f  hopes,  fears,  schemes,  aiid'atnfcfitinhs.'  iR*  interests*  Atrfcr- 
*lldtas'wtt»  alf  in  all.  The  old  and  the  yotrig  seemed  ahke  infected  with 
this  malady  of  restlessness;  and  to  lie  under  a  spell  or  cuiee1  embodied  *n 
•  the  words,  "  Stay  not,  think  not,  but  press  onward*."   * 

And  is  it  always  so  ?  may  ask  a  visitor  from  the  country;  ay,  always, 
if  we  except  a  very  few  hours  during  the  night;  and  even  then  this  great 
thoroughfare  is  never  deserted,  for  in  those  hours  abound  early  market- 
men,  police-constables,  houseless  wanderers,  the  drunken  returning  from 
their  revels,  women  of  dissolute  character,  and  very  frequently  small 
armies  of  pavion  and  sewer-men,  who  must  prosecute  their  labour  while 
others  are  supposed  to  sleep.  Sunday  closes  the  shop-fronts,  though  not 
alt,  and  diminishes  the  amount  of  toil ;  but  still  the  multitude  is  there;the 
carriage,  the  many-formed  vehicle  for  the  people,  and  the  pleasuii  suolltts, 
pour  along.  And  thus  has  it  been  for  unnumbered  years,  for  ages,  no  m- 
-  termhsion,  no  repose,  in  the  great  and  ancient  metropolitan  highway  of 
the  Strand.  A  busy  being  now  stays  has  course,  and  dies  ;  another  tafeas 
his  place ;  the  last  hastens  by  the  little  burial  grounds  of  St  dement- 
Dane  and  St  Mary-le-Strand,  but  he  thinks  not  of  his  brother  who*  may 
rest  there.  A  generation  passes  away;  a  generation  of  new  faces  see- 
ceeds,  as  full  of  activity  and  recklessness  as  tihtrt  -which  went  before. 
Again  and  again  this  process  is  repeated*  The  whe^1  eternally- ttfoves 
around^  The  matt  tof  to-day  to*atidfearn*l&nibiiey^;tll^)^  is^othing. 


set.  46» 


ibe  present  to  him  is  everything.  He  asks  no  sympathy,  for  he  i 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  perishing  nature  of  things  around  him,  and  the 
mutability  of  his  own  lot  Philosophy  only,  like  another  Xerxes,  surveys 
the  crowd,  and  «gns**erU^inevJteb»  Ate.  8  3  11 

Emerging  from  beneath  Temple-bar,  and  proceeding  west,  might  have 
been  seen  an  individual  whb,[  tl&u^'tttnVtog'fhe  throng,  appeased  by  no 
means  in  that  state  of  excitement  and  bustle  which  affected  others.  His 
step  was  slow,  but  not  listle&^'iblfMing.  Others  elbowed  him  on  one 
side^^ii^i^erreeen^norwas a^areof  that  sometimes  n^sary, 
inoourteous,  usage.     The  jeweller  g  glittering  man,  and 


though  rather  uncourteous, 

,itl)e*nt«iqg4>iature^  tf^^sesmed 

Lsmj&er  engaged  in,e»iu*ing  the  flat atones  of  the  pavement  tbpa,  Whanging 

-*wr^&v«a<attvae*i*e  and  lively  scenes  by  which  fas  w^urjronndfll. 

.  Yet,  the  person  was  not  a  ptUanthwpist,  or  a  gaga  mourning  oyer  t^e 

feliicdef  the, human  race;  nor.  was  he  a  politician,  or,  great.  uu>ni*d 

^speculator*     We  recognise  in  the  man  Rolau.4  Hartley,;  .be,1***  ponder- 

ting  en  his  mvowte  theme,  gougi»tuJ»^og,  hiai^V  on,  jtjhe  success  of 

ins  plans,  and  weaving  in  his  mind  the  web  by,  wfrich.lnsi:i^ve^a£f  Ipe 

syMlejiifeprHe,  was  to  capture  his  victims,    Tq  ^tain,  >yjfew.  nnnntes' 

^release  from  the  crowd,  he  now  passed  under  one, of  she  keavj:  aretes 

j*rbicb  .lead  into  the  great  court  or  area  of  Somerset  HouseT    This  vast 

nffle  of  Italian,  architecture,  raised  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  in  177A 

on  the  site  oljthe  Duke  of  Somerset's  palace,  affords  a  most  welcotpe 

-  rtfi*ge>.^e,|the'WajfisDet  from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  Stwid,  (/Here 

/&fr:*)iayteeUeQt  his  thoughts,  .and  meditate  in  comparative,  quietness  $)  a 

K#al*Pjr  rf  ten*, pigeons/ only  will  be  constantly  flying  aroufld  him,  ,0* 

.(bewcWagt  perhaps,  Ml  his  ieet,  in  expectation  of  being  fed.     Hartley,  paced 

.  before,  the  numerous .ipublic  offices  into  which  the. spacious, buying-  is 

^e^ide^ii  Uut,4ianiwflg.  otbvr  subjects  of  reflection  he  ,naw.  jrieltjed  &> 

^the.nromptings  o<\hifl  unwjbqiDed  and  defeated  passjonr-^hi}  strange 

.jtiadfunnglom  which,  still  burned,  like  lava,  in  his  breast,  5.  ana .  then  he 

exulted  ixi.hie  approaching  triumph  over  his  rival  and  enemy.  .   , 

"  I  will  go— I  will  linger  no  longer ;  I  will  once  again  ravish  my  eyes 
with  her  fatal  beauty.  I  will  address  him  kindly,  and  proffer— yes,  a 
show  of  friendship  will  increase  my  power  over  him  tenfold.  I  will 
wind  around  them  both  the  chain  of  their  destiny ;  they  shall  never 
escape  me." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  passed  through  Hartley's  mind  as  he 
euitted  Somerset  House,  and  turned  again  into  the  busy  Strand.  About 
twenty  minutes'  walking  brought  him  into  Pall-mall;  and,  passing 
through  St.  JameVs-sgaare,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  Jermyn- 


. "  Is  Mr.  Somerset  at  home  ?"  asked  Hartley. 
t, ,  ,  .The  footman  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  Hartley 
e<4fis  in  the  drawing-room— alone. 

-v  ,Tfae>feelings  which  for  an  instant  crowded  upon  him  we  attempt  not 
/  ,40- portray.  He  was  in  the  house  of  his  foe ;  the  man  whom,  by  a  train 
,ei  manoeuvres  which  he  had  brooded  oyer,  for  years,  he  intended  to  crush. 
>G*1L  waain  bis  heast,  but  honey  was  now  to  distil  frosa  his  lips.  As  he 
jtbenght  of  4b6..aporoac|iing  scene,  his  brow  darkened  end  contracted 
r^hM»iiM  nffWf^'Wfctf  fcfttoe*  anpV  to  ffame  was  jagUaj^by 


Wearies*!  q«^ 
pill  liliuhm  111  inisT  ill  ^wrfrinmn  1 1  od  oi  biii^b  vltrrojna  ^iioiKbH  buadfeuri  led 

e*f£  ^iiwc^sfl^tflBfBiAbe^rewil  blffir  surprised  peeing*  InrfaNJtHevr 
wiw  fl^^Aigadh»rllier.ftfe9iJnji4owd©d  ndde  wnthrcivScRir  0&9tiMuknigi 
beswHa  sJwnsffe  fee^lyfatoitfonmfraiT^wifl^etbAir&ag  yfrgajyejIsabt/iMt 
Wto*Hetettfi3tk^fi^  feuffli^{^oti*d6aey9he;  wsrfa 

elattelpBBe'gP&ots  ito3&stogismri)A^ui$i*n^ 

and  seemed  thtiiBde^dTbuiBnit^rfble  feindlyjfeeliBg^Jhtf^fr}  «0ttfihave? 
e*e^tbvadlJMrf]fa^<tipl^^  faHnefecwtesJdn, 

Sl^«ilb^etfbeirBtiicDe<}^intj-  n-  y  iuif.  /Iiuiii  'jf(j  dti//  lOibtnJ  eVjrftai  led  lo 

-m^Hugtyalmrflwothaa  jouvaodt^c^ifaniyfi^aribticesien^  bsbnQltaHf* 
Bvt%?infa«ufed^^«iofl  ^awy  ^Xiakefeihe  liberty  pfVcelfa^wiyoae 
jdstoto^Ml  yda  wMoonie^and^Qjoiier^thaAiaay^ 
ol^-witjffpaWserttra^ 
yvur  viftamroeabtajftnje:  jr.ih  wui\*  vin.-.  ut  ,iit  r.«    ■>  .  .t-iirwi  »v7  ,-  jikhckI 

ofiucfcimM^l«hgd*ge  was!  saiient«ely>imetapeeted^foDmiithe  'glaosijp} 
antipfefrthe  wfaiip^a^iidilron^i^rwlio,  Someraei^hadiBwrifltirohotofe 
bs&rtejeilegatds&ca^iwtt  tjba^iieeouldl  <nifyarta«J3 

onrttfe  BpeaJeerwi^htf^  *v;  4{  .,;fc  him      wif — 

t^Axkiww^rpmtudbtha^ltypoqritei, '^thasonmatawooaaai&as  &  kav£uofe«i  i 
pressed  myself,  and  behaved  towards  jroiiyikuawuhsslotli^  JBoftpr 

believe  me,  the  bitterness  of  past  days  has  long  ceased;  I  perceive  my 
error,  and  heartily  repent  of  the  hostile  feelings  once  cherished  by  me.  I 
am  ignorant  of  your  own  se^ifflenj^hut)  I  frankly  acknowledge  I 
am  the  aggressor,  and,  if  not  too  late,  wish  now  for  reconciliation  and 
pe>C&MTtf;>iair/<r>   ;mr — 'i;/<»!\/r    ,i*»ot8  3ht  ta   TaenaMoa  .hw 

Somerset,  though  taken  by  surprise  #d  not  for  an  instant  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  Hartley's  overtures  of  friendship ;  his  unsuspecting  nature 
waYq^oihdelohfindediiaiti  d<xarm*oV  iw*  <  hii  <>fewsraui>  heart  «aMtal ; 
wdfawfctt^i'ta^^  lkk(ey^>beai^v^jdliimi^ttv 

dtd^ghftn    f>X5l£    il'ii.l//     r  ••  i      j  ,         .  I| ..j     i.i'i,.    A  .-.:!'■, j    ,^111111     IJ^isiOI 

"  Roland !  my  brother,  my  long-estranged  beloved  brother  l^i»  fpiedga 
gttftffag  Hartley^  Hand;  ^  this  is  gratification;  todeed;  this  is  iAksde, 
tbff^evteiit  of  Which  Ibave  not  word*  to  describe.  You  know  1  loved  yodl 
yMM'agOyaiid  would  have  done  anything  to  repair  the  «ad  breaob  H*** 
tweeti  us;  That  I  pardon— -no,  such  a  word  shall  not  be  «fcteredu 
by  me^4hat  I  love  you  still  deeply,  tndy,  affectionately,  let  the)«Uh 
roanVtear>(ibr  I  am  old  compared  with  yon)  and  tfiie  embrace- banso 
witness."  -fi.-nn^i 

■WtfcH  'aiPtis*  abandonment  and  fraternal  fondness  of  a  too  trusting 
h«irt>  he 'passed  his  arm  over  the  shoulder  of  Hartley  j  and  lea**:  tan  >Us- 
nook;  ''An^eaemy entering  his  rival's  country,  bent,  on  hostility  but  faiga**" 
in^  ^ace-}' a  Judas  sahiting  with  a  kiss  while  resolving  tobetxayjliate 
coued-op  serpent  Counterfeiting  sleep  when  meditating,  onty  sbei&talfi 
8pfiiQg"Htoch  wa&  Hartley  in  his  brothers  houses  : )  > -n*  -  vii^ornjo 

Mr.  ftptnertetj  impelled  byt  the  warmth  of  bis  feelings,  ealledthiajiwfifejcJ 
who*  duiolcfy  apneawd ; :  Besjfttj •  toey ' wi*h><  hen  lithe  airy ififcure,<nr«fle«tlyk 
t«ppeUmtbftbitoom^  Ieabella^ad  vbver  credited  in  timps  dasaidojpkato^b 
nWDtBro6tftwtlef^'8he  bebevqd  instdispositton  «BseBtia% ^piwiedjisidbsq 
tfctjvt^n**^  ta^a^  Write* 


kad^gfldbmctaMtn  9dHU»ia%e  iAM^iq^U»Wi4inieii«k»i  a*t 
hmh  as*  Of&](dfidNR)4B08ii  liiwi^(kfaidi^fai^>  be<fauna*axi*aW<JpBkaW 
her  husband  had  long  ardently  desired  to  be  reoaoorka;  to  IMaaAhejrhtitq 
w*ttrtrna*M  tonka*  tiaeisfcrpii*  wdild  haroigwianflwD^Be^painaft  Jttfre 
"~  i  wacVhecdliw  sbbar  betwetothetti.iofFad^A^jte  wwr 


-,  —     ^Jhmagfcj|>e^fraa^wlMle>ii  atoraggejonerigeidfs 

feaapdifrfr*  {nterilfrvarfleilcatiri^  ekflj>b|)pwMedthereheariiIi  beinsse  bna 

,(dJeat»didirioi  shiujefchejrmtthef's^ 

of  her  father's  brother  with  the  frank  and  open  spiritf>ecmiaffitedb*ry  a^aajia 
^a^ndedttmraeaudfardu^  tf.'soaieiieaaetfB^Iim- 

esplaim&acfctooW?  indeed  this -belief  e*etted  hensji^eiihjfiim^i^dbnil 
h^aknostiandbjao^oftii^r^  aha  tartre>relitrt 

aqwagrifliavabfnadingoTa^  rtfcgfo 

bosom ;  recognised  there  the  fiendly  spirit  that  strode Id^bxpiyrieiv  haar^ 
fatfaw  lto  .rto^.that  woiihl  .aae/ldayrteuw  her/  a^rtfoarial  gtfhtaenesaSitfto 
something  lwerseihtoith^  »¥mggof  anyriship  ArfdifoBiyAff  oataMeffciius 
thefll^diwitkOjnneBasiii^  perseartblv  i*B}nngiDal  Aer  dietdfefial^teretaiasd 
— how  would  she  hare  shnrobiintav  herself  (jnvb^tojibfjfauii^l^qf  dafcejo 
instead  of  ireeatihflBgnwAokieii&ea,  as  she  gej^od  tlwihnnito/iMjh&eY, 
w^ulfi  hawmhaeit  hkltoawdi  with  dismay*  .  i  .-.*«■  *  cm,  d  .h  fu  n:  ,'d^vtn  b>)^9iq 

V/li    9vi'j91'j<]   I    ;L'^ii'it»    *JJf1ciI    c/ii    -...■     *      »i    ».      -    H'tiMi'd    »,dj  ,'MII  0V9il9d 

1  .9tn  ^d  Iviilnivjifo  suno  ^<;i!'»  -i.:  ii  -.■»•  ':«.  i.«  mvi  viri-nvid  Lna,  10119 
1  «i^byIv/on>I'j/5  ^Wn/ni  1  (j^PTVi>  3f1tf'  "A"  :*"/  ,n  mjnornji  ma 
box  U€>iiJiiii!jiJO'>f>-i  id  won  jfi/f  ,-.:  s       .•  Ami   p  ,:••!»    /!•  •**.•»••  ^i*  od)   ma 

MB.  SOMERSET    AT    THE   8TOCK   EXCHANGE — THE  CONFIDENTIAL*^ 

sifj  jcfuob  lnxtf?.ni  ni?  10I  Jon  I'lfeitftfEi.  ■     'd   jif»>jri, t  H^iindt  .PstieraoVi 
biuiiiu  "gnitomizuznu  ?.ii\  ;  (jid^lin  ♦ni'«    '*   .w  i'»vo  fcVdin:H  1o  fer9nd/iiirii9^g 
;  forteaa*  Jum^I  dajtriK^be  Stack  Exchange*    A  (gifcafcnflx<c^»tipaj|)«&w 
Tail^flniifcj|jhed»j(rfiatdckB,  aadtk».iprw>af  albt^ 
foreign  mines,  canals,  and  other  public  companies  which  had  readajflyb 
spbuhg  iafbd'tMhractei     •  :   1  ,.  «.,!.  iv,--....       >  ,i  .dind  v.n  ■  'wu.If.JI  »* 

t«jBarthh)ojiieMtttlaia  was  afcreLwii&ifruma&JbeiogiviaH  rha quidk  mtAiocb. 
HereJiipeciilatoiBi  lace  <x>-feca>  >!wexer  eagerly  .dihatidg';  ftheae*  htokera,j 
wish  sfipsvof  ^apev  in.  their  hands*  were,  running  to  their  respective  offices v 
iri  ihetteiglabottrhood,  anoVaaon  hurrying  back  again..  jtfen,  becoming j 
thirsty,  through  exciteinett*,  ww»  rushing  to  the  eofiee-ihoustes  Around  ^thad 
(^bbot,  icaUdig  for  soda- water,  and  lemonade,  and  then*  likft  the.  brokers^ 
returning  to  the  scene  of  action.  nu*r 

;  Thai  entsance  of  Ca*al-«durt,  in  Bartholomew4aaQ  ami  Gafetaotirt 
iaxiher.atrCMghold.of  the  jobbers*  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  oaly.i 
hajqngi  access  tc-4he  spacious  building  at  the  further  end-rHthei  entrance,  v 
staikinglyc  resembled  the  aperture  of  a  bee-hive  whea  beaten  by,  ai«ipcji^ J 
aUimlulnB  honeyed  inhabitants  rush  out,  and  round  aboinV  humining  Ja  . 
curiosity  and  alarm.  Only  to,  have  gated  upon  that  crowd  .jf^aagtTVf: 
builltngimen^.'WOuMihaVaibeen  dufioientilo  give  an  iftdiffetewtiapecta'tbr 
th^iaezttgp,  and<bQ 1  aaujgh^iafiileaa^  /haretimaguied  that  thefate^ofl  kingW? 
domajde^riibdi  upon  ahe>DeBuH»  of  /theiD.^i^CQedibgfk  .  Than<the  cUVarftt 
paawx^'jnakJB^-  tjUnbaabas  viau^<m»he,fexpi«ssian  df^n^^joailttenanoasf^ 
and  •aha  aaogohii^ijtiiebohodDaftc:!neraomspens^  iab*eiiirfi;Bharejit 


.sseawjsns^tamgb&aie?  rend  jan  ensnerjs^hpe>  rnVai.cpsstresansjiiessTjs 


■  together  of  hands,  anditBmwoftdtbjvsjsltgj 
m*m*&Mock»i<MLri&  *hkk  n—  imhoppy  *   '* 
•  ell,  white  feces,  set  teeth,  andtdetteUL  haneVhetawyea\rtJa*i 

woieecktwee^ttipiniireyhiohr  Aieftfiett  riawitae  of 
.(%<4t  tsturtt  dime  a* evioualy  to  the.  iiswnawahh 

sJitiin&wJuieB'gftrejr  heed  ie^temoiig:  Abe  e^bwdbin  fwp  ftnoeril  ijBa 
not  nony — he  seldom  speak*  i 1  bun  hov  wasY  boo  fie*  iwosoodingyai  " 
fsa.sUCWiiigirtuaetCT  witk  He  nhangsa  hii 

jwithsueiiiili  somaey*  asalireo^ientiy  walks  away  to  thenettce  of 

ijsfeares  /which  that  ^tlesaan  shall  mwrswnr  for  htm.)  be*  speedily.  he 

faseernei.i  tfowih&laok*  through  his  spectaeles--now  ever  them ;  snwsaa 

tygymtdfyh*  the.  next  moment  frowns;  end  then  he  tabes  -off  en  bet 

nee  wipe  mssey*  wine  hie  silk  handkerchief;  die  guest  drops  of  par- 

(epilation  wjuebths>  excitement  .of  the  eseaskm  iies  down  oat  en  ibis 

forehead.  •  I 

m>  Mr.  Somerset,  led  on  by  degrees,  end  yiekiiiigi  little  by  little,  b*d*ow 

fairly  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Tempter.     The  pa*ek)a>  of  younger 

.Uagpe>  bug  kept  in  subjectioxi  or  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  haiwimrejd,  and 

tad  that  resuscitation  acquired  a  tenfold  energy. ,  flot  ponton  t  sswbjjsiii- 

ing  a  few  companies,  he  bought  shares  in  almost  half  thsiSMranes 

brought  int*  the  market.    To  seise  money  tie  tbe  iptusthate*  and  to 

(pay  the  consequent  "**■*,"  be  had,  unknown  to  bJswiS^seJdK3nt  ijis 

family  stock,  and  even  mortgaged  his  estate  of  BrtwHend >  HalLi  t  The 

j*oitme<Th*;wes>  persuing  was  rmnoee    frightfdl;  assl  yetted)  the]  time, 

be  never  erimiasfiaed  the  slightest  doubt  of  reansiitg  iat%be  iasile  ftlesge 

iDflsjuew     •  I 

There  was  another  individual  well  known  to  us  asneng  tbe4  ensapL 
Mr.  Pike  was  in  the  court  among  the  Jews,  busily  at  work  Hii  sharp 
eyes  constantly  followed  the  movements  of  Mr.  Somerset.  Unobserved 
by  the  latter,  be  dogged  him  everywhere— his  evil  genie*,  his  Messsw- 
tophilcg.  Mr.  Pike  had  still  one  object  in  view.  Assisted  in  b»  task  by 
several  Jews,  who,  for  a  small  remuneration,  agreed  to  abet  hue),  im 
endeavoured,  by  circulating  good  aeeoents  of  certain  Ajsserieaa  mines  or 
Spanish  bonds,  to  induce  Mr.  Somerset  to  purchase  in  the  same: 
then*  as  soon  as  he  ascertained  he  had  done  so,  the  tables  were  «- 
wsssed?  for  lie  and  his  Jews  ran  about,  as  if  intettigenee  had  only  that 
instant  arrived,  deploring  the  failure  of  the  gold  veins,  the  vanishiegxif 
the  silver  lodes,  and  the  complete  bankrupt  condition  of  the  Spanish 
mvtien.  By  means  like  these,  such  was  tbe  feverish  state  of  the  tineas, 
prices  rose  and  fell  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
far  parties  to  gam  or  lose  thousands  m  an  hour.  Mr*  Somerset  that  day, 
through  the.  indefatigable  hot  uusuameeW .  ejasrtione  of  Pike  and  bis 
Hebrews,  lost  four  thousand  pounds !  •    .*■  A 

Th^meney-nmrket  was  offer*  tl*  door*  of  ^im*  $m&mMnnam 
were  closed,  and;  thfe  crowd  wn  asms.  •     -hiw  j,  m  tvlju5aoivj  bna  ri3sa? 


-ifBratartvafan  te^^boUig:flnnMpi  rat  tabs  w»ttwn^bmBi«B»ft. 
'ffiherai  w«w totmao  with  naomeeed  heads;- *»d  «e»  onn«sl»dhjeg4>  thane 
niii rie&eadifatantorefc  there  i  warn  utph— irnali  nelashlii  pMiilin^wiiliIfy 

.jiahig  Wadset  J yaadwcsiihar,     i^i  .«        .  ■  >  oj<>*  ^nuldin  ikndf>iii 

bn  1%eoBttstBP^f  the^ou**  had  fietehed  his  (dinner, andjerasoieetedmer 

IhJpmiiMijdo  oamaatiy  with  dnmfektacL  .*-       •  *.  *•»-  ,<  » \>i»'J  -jjuIw  .Ik  i^ifj 

The  face  of  Mr.  Abercrombie,  iwfcoratty  broad;  afid'^eehsj  waeiiteeand 

-wetbtbd  good  cheer  of  ^whiehjhe  had  pa*iak«i. •  Bhr^» Aecthiao^llow 

irrioaaw'pfiidhvftipe  hadotmigistj!  innits  extmHypoMa^a  thnfeaxiey^ninX 

So  seldom  did  the  latter  gentleman  afford  himself  a  good  dinnex$9ftat 

thelone  be  ban  jest  eaten  lmdeanted  his  iatpeverahed  .  &oed>  tiv  duneiata 

■nan  unusual manner theeagsfc hfo  withered  veins.  "  •  .i —  /*i. » i  ion 

^he  CK-chsnsemoriger,  the  gnaat  Erector  of  tew  ianiom  Dbaiartd 

Gompenyof  Bwil,  had. been  mmstkaMj  luisawjuiiattng  >  ntwli  atwhsft  in 

Us  ciisamuijiiioaunii  with    Mr.   Pike,  whoa*  ■sepjaqity  *  ha.  dsay  iajfcpad' 

oiatsdL     They  had  talked  audi  during  Ike  dianer;   faoD./oow^tke 

hearts  of  both  being  opened  by  die  gtoneroas  wioea,  abeg^nversathMi 

was  lest  steamd,  and  they  imparted  to  each  >otbertheirj  seereta'  an  /tfcje 

most  traattnr  manner  possible.      Mr.   Afbereroiiilta  reetaajr  bath  ens 


possible.      Mr.   iftereromsaej   iisliag  bath 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  leaning  towards  Kioe,  aDoa^liiqi^iia^Tinto 
his  face.  in. /.♦m.*I 

"Bo  you  don't  think  he  can  be  indooed  to  tentsoe  another/ five 

tlmsand,  foyew.?"  •  >  .!»   /'u,tl 

"  Impossible ;  he  is  in  difficulties  already — his  estate  is  nvatgagssL 

Yen  newt  be  content  with  the  tea  thousand  yon  haw*  abaady ^gaioediof 

>4uY>iheney  "  •       »    vT' 

<     ^*Good ;  bntiFve  owty  ninety  thousand  pounds  m  say  hands*  <  JEfaw- 


-  ever,  tmesum  at  better  than  nothing.    I  wish,  Pike, " 
*to  totthb  other  side  iofi< the  water." 

*N«s  lAanbyo*    lNMonldratberkeBpthelitale.il 
home,  than  ssirroaodnyeelf  with  kntarise  in  a  fureigBthsadtH-j  *  >        >.i 

44  Well,  every  man  to  his  taste.     I  like  display ;  it's  my  hobbeyeavl)I 
deafe***  to  hoard." 
.  "You'll  pay  me  the  two  thoasand  to-morrow." 

*  Certainly ;  that  is,  when  you  have  obtained  say  passports,  and  we 
have  bid  everything  in  right  train." 

«  Leave  that  busmessto  me,"  said  Mr.  Pike.  "  Of  course  I  do  nothing 
waeng  in  assisting  you  to  get  off,  since  if  you  did  not  take  tfaia 
money,  the  other  directors  most  certainly  would.  I  consider  yaw  /the 
moat  worthy  man  of  the  '  board/  and  therefore  entitled;  em  metal 
grounds,  to  carry  off  the  cash  in  preference  to  your  fellows.  Thie  is 
my  tow  of  die  case,"  added  the  lawyer;  "  this  seem*  to  me'  county 
sso  wjstste* 

Mr.  Abererombie  smiled  a  pleasant  smile,  and,  fitting  his  gleet,  winked 
ead  nodded  his  large  head  several  times,  for  agreeable  thoughts  were 
passing  through  his  brain. 

/  '*  ill  give  yen  a  toast,  Fifao—  ■ *  BHndnoss  to  my  brother  directors,  mid 
eowftwion  to  the  <S^at  Diamead  Company  of  Brasil  and  Gold-Dast 
Association  of  South  Africa f" 

iMw  WfaelB  TpaWiavent  face  eahibtted  a  broad  <grhu    He  drank  the 
and  presently,  in  a  whisper,  pwpotsd  oBt^hmojsrfi  ■■>  >»  .  >•  •  •>    ' 


taftHanris  to  jfasw  ^TdT^lwitfaijtiMvnyfo^f^  ssfhexfe^e  fefatlp 

channel!"  — ;  awollol  zr,  b*9i  «jrl  Jmtfyi 

?nftfflhmdif^(^fiPik^T  fsl^dVbinixton^^rinflr'itbtjf  $fedi  thoir,  jgfesses, 
tWidiatoajpft,'  aa$infe  idinenifiathdr  ^ldiwa^^^g^^ndiifadtlgii^ii* 
■■nil f  h ifofcyi  jivft idiiu >'<  'to  w.mm'mi^A  -teiid-Moi)  hue  JiNinfl  'Io  y^cmqmoO 
lo  <D9JbJb  ejsw  Ji  tJmJo«m>  H'^J^pstf^llJgxtpdj  '"^  n<ft'»  odt  moil  Jiiswja 
in  lit  i<ft  vtioh  nwj  I*  :t»<i.inn£  1»ijw  !  wnll'j'Hoo1! ')  .noijiaoq&ibiii 
3ffo  ^gnin9qo  fio  Jvrnib  Wno -W^P  ,?$Sq^7/rffif  j1  ('  miff  $<**  has  03 
edItes.b&iBJsto*^<Thinf^a^^  rj^  vjKpn^<i#^j<tte 

w&Xtoa&pap&Tfjr,  Sfoey  jpffct.  tufenaj  hmf  tf  i«Q#*ttta&  w&hfPJf&to 
lifdkftrittsiNntdcf  uf>fekb  city  ,\s**»  he  ^ 

flb^eloffw  orfj    h-n.vj'.   |.  i»;    /i    <  i      *  •     i/>   h.i{    .M!.!i>'l  ij  !l.*.»'J    OHO  i'J'V/  "sf-jMii-) 

<adAofew  iaow^sjrortiifttttafafcejs^  hpra  ^di^ppDwU 

mt*^4hm»svQemfa^  ^^utot^^fe^4^pep<>d,U* 

vernkksionihi^W  hk|g3wylh*ij»»jPi>H 

wfesfapqprae^**^^ 

Wi^^fllc^fewijan^eeiiiidi^kfe,^  hid*  fproved  rukioua  t  a&ii%;  >  ffo 
temfi^i&tei^iifF«t-*t>>iluiniiiip^.;foiJtun«ie  card.  Still  be  clung  witf* 
desperate  tenacity,  like  a  wrecked  seaman  ^ejubraciftg.  arflo9£jfcg>3pAiytq 
all  of  hopefjsifciApwmjWtf<hw;  and  chiefly  that  hope  was  placed  on  the 
Gr^ii>ttHWnd.(ro»pwJy  of  Brazil. 

We  saw  Mr.  Somerset,  on  one  occasion,  busily  engaged  in  calculating 
^fta^)^gatnfl .«ight  be;  acw  the  process  wM/re^ree^nrJiftwasiC^rttJng 
UMoaaes'bt-  ■«»   -  •!    ■  ..,-.7    .1!,.  w    :.b  j. 

-  nTto  fcnoney  raised  by  the  sale  of  his  stodti  itaft (absorbed?  4be}«taft0e 
feuiwhiehf  his  house  and  lands  stood  mortg^^,b84  »meJ^4^^¥«o/^ 
•Mid  not<cflmxnand  another, hundred. pou«fcm)jteiiraw ;  .aftflj  itonjesfrr 
|^  tfanghfeftfur  an.hfmeat  asdfoikd  taart^hi*  V^ftjtdicltfwfoft* 
nddungnyct/pfi-the.5tate  of  his  affairs.  Qnithg'Oontjfrrfr/tJbe^otoM  fcpjfjfta 
w^h»ihe^uftlfyidttfJayed  in  their  presenpe>Jfed  ftsmf  fchiwaellriftAliiil 
hirtsawe8S)a^t^ed  hi  undertakings-  . ....  <f  ,*  v.;«n:Hui»  txit 

Newspapers  and  price-currents  di^p^Crpfl»^<^«^Ui^i&^^}T4w 
grey-headed  man  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  sighed.  He  thought  of 
Brookland  Hall,  and  the  quiet  pursuits  he  once  followed  there.  He  com- 
pared that  life  with  the  turbuleift  scenes  amid  which  he  had  passed  the 
last  six  months.  And  what  was  the  reward  for  the  sacrifice  he  had  made? 
— what  the  result  of  his  toil?  Must  they  be  utter  ruin?  No!  he  would 
ntit' y£t 'yield,  he  would  not  despair.  The  altar  of  hope  still  bur&e«V<and 
he  would  feed  it  with  the  oil  of  perseverance. 

'"*  These  large  shares  in  the  Diamond  Company  of  Brasil  will  retrieve 
dkll*  he  said  to  himself.  "  The  concern  must  succeed ;  the  profit*  *•«•< 
be  tery  great.  Abercrombie  is  a  shrewd  man,  a  man  of  powfeira  intellect: 
I  ani  glad  heis  at  the  head  of  the  '  board.'  No,  Til  not  sell'  my  shafts* 
Tfefe  prc*ife  of  the  first  year,  unless  I  am  Terry  greatly  pmtakeri,  wilt  ettttfcle 
me  to  re-invest  the  old  amount  of  stock,  and)  perhapsy  -purchase  'fcsJelt 
Brookland  Hall*  '  .il' 

He  rose  Atom  his  seat  re-assured,  his  usual  •  firmness  ireturhedi  ahAcfti 
Bri^stnfli^tobk  th*  place  of  the  vecemV  cloud  4f'«or*ofjr'6ii  hfe'bft**] 
Abotit'hulf'uB  npurpassed,  during : which  he1  wasi  iridalg&g  ki  happy 
i»v«rie>,  when  a  aervarifc  'knocked  at  the  ekor,  tfnd  ddltasfedfaMttm  sPnQley 
bt&a^t^^dkiy^^^mHm^tif^m  the*  <*ty»'~  Ss^lyiKA^mtari 


oftiM4W*<*fo&fa^  llns&Vant 

retired,  he  read  as  follows : —  "!  tennexfo 

«i^#i%htl)n<^ 

Company  of  Brazil  and  Gold-Dust  Association  of  Southettfce^qhsttitaMK 
absent  from  the  office  for  thq  forijrt^wJ? fflCP11  account,  it  was  stated,  of 
indisposition.  ('  Poor  fellow !  said  Somerset :  *  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  111 
go  and  see  him.')  It  nW'a^a¥s?  otf 'tfo^ottft?  directors  opening  the 
mk)ifg*io1pmif*yfc*o  tatafctatert^iriilsie^ 

teiy^tqtfeejjt  l^^^^fin^^<fcar'AWrarbiatwe,  who  tsstoobw^etonJIAftil 

checks  with  one  countersign,  has  swept  away  and  cleared  the  whole,  ^ah 

ctatftj'rltL  sfcbHQirf  lowbeWMl^oeMaiM^  wdoobt, 

th^th«^di^bGTQi^!tlbb  hv  ^ecAmf^wUh  A«lwhn*^»eftti»eiiaK^ 

B©  ibrafcwtl  passports  t*ythei»ntitteo^  ifsirstftettMiir 

sttered^uselestJ,"*^ 

ft&  tkeK^mitigdlr**^ 

fhV"t5>rekt  diamond  Company  o* 'Bis^iiandiJGdi-Dinti  JiBbttatemaoC 

fttnrtk'Afrfea^ha*  ceased  to  exist    '  -  I>'"(<m//  c  «»IiI  f  ^jiounsJ  oJr/ioqssb 

sito    ■•    -   •    ;  *i  //  -1....11       .  ,     '*Yottr  i^bh^s^'sdbwbtj^iorf  lo  If* 

"IffAiAJO'BiKl^UCtfel^lO 

^trfiilii'tlii'i  »»i   f»-»Vi  -j  ;m  /  '.  ••»/,.<;    tIA  w«>.  oW 

like  a  duellist  who  receives  his  antagonist's  ball  in  his  hearft^veollid 
ft^^tet^^^'itiB'holAirvg  the  fatal  letter  in  Msigraou *«iBd ien- 
4iivoHt^'tf^Ali^k;'tiiitt«ftlf  by  leaning  his  weigh*  w  both!  Mt>  hsndi 
npOTfiiie-talito.  ;  *Vte4j&k(to  niter  an  ^otatnhtioh  craven  a  groanu  f>Ha» 
k&rfl  wU'riktf  wlflr  an  languish  winehifaad  teauwerd*  fflh<*<tfio*fc  barf 
dubsqd  W>44tig^wW«h*ev^  foment  increa«^  ortf^aM(J(&a^^erB»oblw 
f^<*HrW»-W*  tarafe  Mltf'gttWQnewttd  star©  bHm^i4ri«s  an'dltUsr 
the  unhappy  schemer,  the  less  criminal  than  tho^tttibfs^tfceattNW  irnW 
m^iablyf^ii^i  gank iwiewsiMe  cm  the  floor*  -  v.  !.4i«  tv^u.qwi/L 
lo  Ji{«Mfoi{j  *»n       I  i.t   I-    1  ,ir     ».m.  ^.,J    ,,.     ; ,,      •-•<,«,(  p»'ni  }.-»!riiod-Yoi^ 

-mfnoi!   .'.'»fu.  •.■/■•<:  .t s   ,,.    .  ;.      ..••  ,  .    '.  i  ;  ,.-'   ",..a 

vil  l.,-r:   »..'    .,!    I  ,..*  ■  ttmra*  XXIIL  ....      ,.:        .  .     f(T 


.  ",  "    '  *rt^  AtfGrEB  SW9NABES  HIS  WlBt.   '       '  "l 

•.••«-■  .  i  /,  _ 

i .  iJBl£*hn09  on  the  Jbrgiving  heart  of  woman!  Shamay  feel  mnob,  up- 
braid much,  and  weep  long,  when  suddenly  plunged,  by  (he  errors,  oj 
1fc*e  .ahftjove*  from,  happiness  or  wealth,  into  the.ottlf  of  misery  and 
powrty;;  Yet  goo*  does  the  hafshness  soften  away,  the  tesp  4ry  up,  aa^ 
she,  U Jretdw  to. soothe  instead  of  to  ask  consolation, herself;  reatfy  tp} 
battle  with  fate*  and  fitte  the  pitiless  atorm  of  fortune,  forgetting  her  formeq 
hi*****  and  "  daintv  estate,"  all  but  her  affection,  whether  1M  a%foo; 
*ajife  (be  bosprnof  the  wife*  (be  mother*  ox  the  child.  ,<Tt 

Mr.  Somerset  was  supported  in  the  arms  of  Isabella  and  Hfsteiv  ,Thejff 
had/beard  frran.his  lips  ita^onfesriotf  cCfaie  mad  deeds,  *nd  tbenUtef of 
hift>?*in>  i  XhepfoewlBrMdimd.BaU  van  *>  longer,  theiphemaJIaiid|th^^ 
(J*pyf,*errt  redv^t.tv)  pwertyl  £tirhap*<abf0lute  xajafa...  Je^pat^.feak 

S"    g*iOiaj^tt#hbWtii^ 
KeAft^A^i8e^»8eVU»9tMl  of.  beipft  bifetoly  j^ro^4ift»  ke,  ew 


4J0fc  &m>'8to&&^ 

pitodM A«ta^eirf  WittMtn^  th<^  borne  d<*wri  by*  ftooa1  of  una*a3ing 
s«s4wpi-kervbd '^iidoleTTi^nt  alt  (heir  hands.  8uA  a  return  far  his  foDy 
mcrease*Ws  i<*»V  bttVat  tee  MtM'M;  deepened  his  remorse. 

T&»flBei**iiwJ»i  fata*  *f  high  Honour,  and  stern  principle ;  he  was  there- 
fore resolved  to  meet  all  his  liabilities,  and  settle  his  affairs  in  a  straijKt- 
faxmYttniiiim.  Coovineed  offoiaerrort,  hid  would  withdraw  entirely  from 
thei4foKfei?4f  'syeosAitioni  end  gain  his-  living  by  his  own  endeavours  in 
sons)  invk&t-wayt 

jOtweV«siin£,'«B  he  wararrangrag'  Els  accounts,  and  pondering  on  the 
probable  mannet!  in  which  he  should  now  earn  his  bread,  Roland  Hartley  ' 
entered  Its*  <«**«■.  There  was  a  singular  expression  on  the  face  of  the 
latter;  a  deep  studier  of  the  human  physiognomy  might  hare  been 
baJHe&ttfli'Msaiai  'to  read  the  perplexing  page  it  presented.  There 
wt*i<ao<t<ebde(riroar  to  tranquimee  and  soften  the  hard  features,  as  if 
the  spirit  fefe  somw  and  sympathy ;  yet  a  sneer  half  wreathed  the 
liji,  sid'the  beast  within,  bonding  with  exaltation,  sent  a  fiery  light 
into  the  eye. 

"  Roland,  I  am  glad  you  have  called,9*  said  Somerset,  rising.  "  I  want 
much  to  Consult  with  you.  Come,  I  am  aware  yon  know  of  my  losses.  I 
ddb't'wish  to  make  a  secret  of  my  position,  at  least  to  you.  In  a  word, 
Roland,  you  see  before  you  a  ruined  man !" 

:"Not  so;  not  quite  so,  I  hope,"  observed  the  hypocritical  Hartley. 

"  Yes,  a  -mad  dreamer — a  man  who  weakly  yielded  to  temptation,  and 
wsW  now  reaps  the  harvest  of  his  deeds  in  misery  and  disgrace." 

<"  Do  not  despond :  something  must  be  done/9 

**True,  something  shall  be  done.  I  will1  pay  every  penny  that  I 
owe.*, 

Hartley  moved  uneasily,  and  knit  his  brow,  but  he  instantly  checked 
hisMflf:  If  Somerset,  indeed,  paid  "every  penny,*1  he  should  be  cheated 
of  half  of  his  revenge. 

«*  fixeetient !  1  am  delighted.  Then  you  think  you  can  discharge  all 
your  liabilities?  Yon  are  quite  sure  of  this— "  added  Hartley,  endea- 
vouring to  lead  his  brother  on. 

"  Why,  I  will  do  it.  The  truth  is,  I  have  delivered  up  Brookland  Hall 
to  the  mortgagee ;  the  struggle  was  a  hard  one ;  but — but — "  stammered 
the  poor  man,  "  it  can't  be  helped.  I  have  since,  with  my  remaining 
property,  met  every  claim  except " 

'*  Except — "  repeated  Hartley,  looking  keenly  at  Somerset  from 
beneath  his  bushy  brows. 

"  Except  one  debt.9* 

44  Which  you  can  discharge?" 

"  No,  I  can't ;  that  is,  not  immediately.     I  wish  I  could.99 

Hartley  again  was  enabled  to  breathe  freely. 

"  I  wish  I  could,9  repeated  Somerset  "  I  have  balanced  my  accounts, 
I  have  expended  all  my  money,  and  still  I  owe  one  man 

«  How  much?' 

"  Not  much ;  and  yet  I  cannot  by  any  possibility  raise  fte  sum.  This 
creditor  is  beginning  to  grow  impatient,  and  to  press  me.  Oh !  Roland, 
Roland!  I  have  a  great  horror  of  a  prison;  and  yet  I  feel  assured  that, 
unless  I  discharge  almost  instantly  this  last  remaining  debt,  a  prison  must 
be  my  portion.9 


,  Hartley  ,wal}<ed  sjowly  away*  r^>eatiafe  h^f.UAeoo*jft«i8ly^t«rAiibrtify| 
add  dwelling  Jkmg  upon,  the  words*--"  A  frison-Hi  ipt*PPb4vmfifa  'then*? 
abruptly  turned  hack,  and  looked  inquiring!]?  into  Saqatorjti^  ftteWi.-n-uii 

"f  The  (jtpbtj  you  say,  i*  aot  large,  andf  it  i*  you»  last  liafeUity  ^lyoor 
very  last"  ....  ;        .  .  i  ,»i  i»o,/|<,>'vt  •*'»*•! 

,."  Yes>  jthia,  obligation  met,  I  shall  be  quite  freed  toiamniMkmkr** 
shifting,  tut  a  man  who  owes  nothing.  .  R*k*d,"-~Th»  to^ihisdstotherit 
by  the  hand,  and  continued,  in  a  low,  beseeching  tone  of  vaioe,  vMfjwa  *re>& 
the  only  being  J  can  apply. to,  in  the.  pseaent.  strait*  <  Save  toironV  a 
prison !     You  would  not  behold  me  within  the  walls  of  &  prison  1"  «. U  i  ■  i« nq 

Hartley  remained  silent.  The  falling  lids  of  his  eyes  QoneenleA  ttofiroiM 
of  joy  that  burned  within  them,  .»    ,    ;i  >.i<[ 

"  I  do  not  ask  this  money  as  a  sift.     Lend  it  ta  me  for  six  months/'  U  ,A 

Hartley  continued  thoughtful:  he  spoke  at  length.  "  Yo*  have  net* 
told  roe  tie  amount;  it  may  not  be  in  my  power}  to.  oblige,  you."  <  t 

"  The  sum  is  only  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  A  party  is  indebted'  I 
to  me  as  much,  but  cannot  pay  me  for  six  months."  >i 

"  Ha !  then  people  owe  yon  money?* 

"I  wish  they  did,  Roland.  This  party*  Valaeqpa*  the  Spanish  u 
merchant  in  Broad-street,  is  the  only  person  in  the.  work!  from  whom  I  f> 
expect  money."  I 

Now  Velasquez,  Hartley  knew,  was  not  worth  a  straw.  The  coveted 
opportunity  presented  itself — the  wished-fcr  moment  had  arrived,  <He 
might  now  place  Somerset  entirely  in  his  power,  and  the  sacrifice  would .  - 
not  be  great  Gladly  would  he  sink  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to 
berthe  holder  of  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  Somerset's  acceptance :  the  time 
would  come  when  the  latter,  cut  off  from  all  means  of  discharging  the  ... 
amount,  would  Ue  at  his  mercy,  and  then •  •  i i 

"  Hugh  \  make  yourself  easy,     I  happen  just  now  to  havothe  Bum  you 
name  idle  at  my  banker's — consider  it  at  your  service."  •  > 

The  poor  man  knew  not  bow  to  express  his  gratitude.  He  wrung 
Hartley's  hand,  thanked  him  again  and  again,  and  called  him  his .  pre*  . 
server,  the  good  genius  who  had  come  to  save  him  from  the  horrors  of  a 
prison*  Somerset  forthwith  obtained  the  proper  legal  stamps  wrote  out  a 
promissory  note,  which  bound  himself  to  pay  Hartley  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  six  months  from  that  time.  Hartley,  in  re- 
turn for  this,  tendered  him  his  cheque  for  immediate  payment  Never, 
perhaps,  before  did  a  man  receive  knowingly  bad  paper  far  good  with  such 
heart-felt  pleasure.  Being  sure  that  his  brother  would  never  be  able  to 
discharge  the  sum,  he  felt,  while  buttoning  up  his  coat,  that  within  the 
small  compass  of  his  pocket-hook  he  held,  so  to  speak,  entire  control  over 
the  destiny  of  his  enemy. 


(  **♦  y 


THE    PATRIOT    STATESMAN. 

DEDICATED,  WITH  PBOPOUHD  SYMPATHY  AHD  BE8PECT,  TO  LADY 

"The  in  whereto  we  live  is  interested  in  vindicating  the  character  of  ite  own  statem 
.....   8fr  Robert  Ptod  was  the  type  and  represent 


Sot  Bobkrt  Pkbl  is  dead!  the  sudden  cry 

Went  home  to  England's  heart,  and  through  the  earth 
It  wandered,  and  unwonted  sympathy* 

Gave  back  the  cry,  that  one  of  such  rare  worth 
To  freedom  and  the  world,  in  wisdom's  prime, 

With  all  its  stores  long  practised  to  command, 
In  pride  of  place  should  perish  ere  his  time, 

The  wise  Ulysses  of  his  native  land. 

The  patriot  Commoner  is  dead!  the  trust 

Of  kings,  and  men,  and  nations,  is  no  more! 
Tet  shall  his  virtues  long  survive  his  dust, 

His  English  spirit  will  not  leave  the  shore 
He  loved  and  served  so  well,  who  reconciled 

Contending  factions,  still  her  guide  shall  be, 
His  country's  saviour  by  persuasion  mild, 

The  honoured  teacher  of  posterity. 

And  can  it  be!  whom,  erst,  a  few  brief  hours 

The  senate  witnessed  in  his  loftiest  flight, 
There,  where  his  spirit  ruled  them  with  its  powers, 

They  lingered,  spell-bound,  with  a  new  delight, 
Nor  saw  the  listening  morn  steal  softly  in, 

As  through  the  pealing  roof  the  applauses  rung, 
Hailing  that  eloquence  all  hearts  could  win,f 

That  but  from  truth  and  England's  welfare  sprung.! 

Scarce  ceased  the  echoes  of  that  voice,  scarce  cheers 

On  cheers  had  died  away,§  when— cruel  fate! 
Down  men  and  women's  cheeks  were  seen  sad  tears, 

For  one  a  nation  loved,  and  none  could  hate 
(Whose  life  of  toil  no  selfish  objects  knew\ 

Crushed,  agonized,  and  dying,  was  laid  low, 
The  silver  chord  all  loosened,  no  more  true, 

The  golden  bowl  all  shattered  at  a  blow. 

And  round  the  dying  Statesman's  bed — ah  me! 

The  Muse  is  mute  with  grief;  nor  mortal  can 
Speak  that  deep— crushing — silent— agony 

Of  wife,  of  children,  and  that  war-worn  man, 

•  "  I  believe  it  is  without  precedent,  that  the  National  Assembly  of  France  should 
agree  to  enter  on  the  minutes  of  its  proceedings  the  words  of  its  President,  expres- 
sive of  its  respect  for  the  character,  and  its  sorrow  for  the  death  of  a  British 
Minister." — Lord  John  BuseeU,  on  mooing  a  National  Momanent  to  the  departed 
Statesman. 

f  "  The  effect  of  his  eloquence  was  singularly,  we  might  almost  say,  unaccount- 
ably great."—  Chronicle. 

t  The  source  of  his  power  will  be  found  in  the  following  testimony  of  his  great 
friend :— "  The  love  of  truth,  and  the  love  of  his  country,  I  have  always  considered 
to  be  the  two  characteristic  features  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
make  this  known."—  Duke  of  Wellington. 

§  "  He  sat  down,  as  our  report  says,  amid  'loud  and  long-continued  cheering.* 
Within  a  few  hours  the  statesman  who  had  commanded  the  applause  of  that 
listening  senate  was  a  wreck  of  life  and  strength,  shattered,  feeble,  restless,  and 
'    1."—  Time*. 
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His  old,  old  friend,  who,  on  a  thousand  fields. 
Had  faced  death's  horrors,  yet  his  firmness  kept, 

Now  strives  in  Tain— the  heroic  Hardinoe  yields, 
And  M&'et tmmyttbet&**-imkfu  bravest  *#p(l> 

Patron  of  sciei^  art*  a*rity.ejr»tuw>,  .  nvXtr    i    rA'Ha.r 

The  Muses  weep  for  theejf  with  England  join 
Their  mournful  cries,  each  near,  each  distant  shore,      *'   « J)riT 

O'er  realms  where  nerer  sets  her  sun  divine, 
All  mourn  their  loss  aqd  England's,  nor  shall  cease,  > 

Long  years  to  mourn,  whom  Time  can  ne'er  replace, 
The  first  of  Statesmen  of  internal  peace, 

Of  Commoners  that  make  so  great  hex  race. 

The  doom  of  empires,  and  the  fall  of  kings, 

Thrones  lost  and  won  he  witnessed,  and  raised  up 
Old  monarchies,  then  turned  to  trace  the  springs 

Of  nations'  discontent,  and  dashed  the  cup 
Of  bitterness  from  England's  lip;  he  swayed 

Her  destinies  by  justice,  oped  her  strand 
To  all  earth's  fatness,  and  in  peace  was  laid, 

Amidst  the  tears  and  blessings  of  the  land. 

Proud  victor  of  himself,  when  reason  spoke, 

Seeking  but  truth,  he  would  not  close  his  ear, 
He  listened,  thought,  believed,  then  nobly  broke 

The  thrall  of  old  opinions  that  each  year 
He  long  maintained,  and  like  a  conqueror  rose, 

Prom  that  great  struggle  with  himself,  sublime, 
And,dared  to  tell  the  world,  old  friends  and  foes, 

He  thought  anew — and  this  was  deemed  a  crime  1 

Por  this  men's  execrations,  and  the  lie 

Of  disappointed  hopes,  the  ribald  scorn, 
The  shafts  that  would  have  hissed,  but  scarce  could  fly, 

So  weak  the  hands  that  would  implant  the  thorn 
In  such  a  noble  heart,  that  felt  no  shame 

In  being  wiser;  such  his  recompense, 
Who,  born  to  fortune,  won  a  deathless  name, 

To  teach,  by  his  example,  ages  hence. 

The  first  great  teacher  of  a  nobler  hope 

Por  England,  that  all  party  is  no  more, 
Now  future  statesmen  by  his  name  shall  cope 

With  faction,  and  like  him  shall  use  their  power, 
Who  wielding,  for  long  years,  the  destinies 

Of  this  vast  empire,  and  dispensing  he 
Its  honours,  pensions,  place,  all  men  most  prize, 

Left  not  one  stain  upon  his  memory. 

*  "Lord  Hardinge  remarked,  on  leaving  the  room,  that  the  contemplation  of  his 
beloved  friend  on  his  dying  bed  had  more  unnerved  him  than  all  the  dangers  and 
horrors  he  had  witnessed  on  the  plains  of  Moodkee  and  Sobraon." 

t  No  Minister  of  the  Crown  ever  dispensed  such  liberal  rewards  to  men  of  genius,, 
whilst  his  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  as  a  private  individual,  was  as  enlarged 
at  bis  appreciation  of  every  excellence.  To  him,  whilst  Minister,  Wordsworth  was 
indebted  for  his  pension  of  SOOL  a  year;  Sou  they  for  the  same,  with  the  offer  of  a 
baronetcy;  James  Montgomery  for  150i  a  year;  Tytler  and  Tennyson  for  2002.  a 
year  each ;  and  the  widow  of  T.  Hood  for  100/.  a  year.  To  the  sons  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
said  to  a  son  of  Allan  Cunningham,  he  gave  fitting  appointments.  Nor  did  this 
wise  and  noble-minded  statesman  appreciate  men  of  science  less  highly.  The  As- 
tronomer Royal,  Dr.  Faraday,  Mrs.  Somerville,  and  M'Culloch,  owe  their  place 
and  pensions  to  him^  8uch  are  among  the  evidences  he  has  left  of  his  discrimina- 
•tiotv— ^ram,"  as  Gibbon  tells  us,  "  than  pearls  and  diamonds"— of  that  genius 
which  makes  most  enduring  the  greatness  and  glory  of  nations. 
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Great  Statesman,  and  true  Patriot!  now  we  pay 

Juat  homage  to  thy  pure  and  lofty  minds 
Thy  name  shall  long  survive  oar  little  day, 

And  place  'nridst^ngland's  greatest  statesmen  find,* 
And  from  them  be  distinguished  thus: — "  He  shared 

His  country's  greatest  glories,  and  was  one 
Who,  led  by  wisdom,  and  by  conscience,  dared 

Undo  what  forty  years  of  toil  bad  done." 

This  is  true  greatness,  worthy  of  the  shies, 

Who  seeks  to  mend  the  errors  of  the  past; 
His  sun  in  glory  sets,  at  morn  to  rise 

In  heavenly  realms,  nor  more  be  overcast. 
Veiling  the  truth,  he  earnest  sought  to  gain, 

And  once  convinced,  no  narrow  sect  could  bind, 
Old  friends,  connexions,  prayers,  entreaties,  vain, 

He  left  a  party,  bnt  he  served  mankind  .f 
And  should  our  country  want  again  like  these, 

May  such  pure  patriots  answer  to  her  call, 
Great  minds  who  see  the  peril  they  dare  seize, 

To  save  an  empire  tottering  to  its  fall, 
Or,  ripe  for  civil  strife,  with  their  firm  hand 

Unite  all  orders  for  the  common  weal 
Restoring  good-will  through  a  troubled  land, 

May  she  then  find  snch  citizens  as  Peel.  J 

Twas  but  three  weeks!  and  on  my  arm  ha  hung, 

A  reverenced  guest,§  and  all  unworthy  I, 
To  have  his  talk  whose  fame  through  earth  had  rung, 

Proud  of  the  touch  of  immortality, 
To  be  forgotten  never:  and  now—  'still,' 

Still  is  that  eloquence  that  charmed  the  hall', 
Cold  is  that  hand  that  made  my  bosom  thrill; 

Quenched  is  the  glory  of  that  festival! 

His  last  in  public:  honoured  be  the  place, 

The  spot  where  last  he  stood,  where  tearful  age 
Since  stood,  his  noble  presence  to  retrace,! 
Who  fills  so  large  a  part  of  England's  page, 

*  "  The  amelioration  of  our  criminal  code,  the  reform  of  our  police,  the  intro- 
duction of  simpler  forms  and  more  responsible  management  into  every  part  of 
our  administrative  system,  took  up  large  parts  of  Sir  Robert's  career,  while  there 
was  not  a  subject  that  could  possibly  come  within  his  reach  that  he  did  not  grasp 
resolutely  and  well."— Tow*. 

t  "  Sir  Robert  was  one  man  by  parentage,  education,  friends,  and  almost  every 
circumstance  of  his  very  early  entrance  into  public  life,  and  another  man  by  the 
workings  of  his  great  intellect,  the  expansion  of  his  sympathies,  and  his  vast  and 
varied  experience.  He  was  a  great  man,  and  broke  through  his  trammels,  but 
his  life  was  spent  in  that  long  and  painful  struggle.  His  affections,  his  friend- 
ships, his  pledges,  and  his  speeches,  kept  in  record  against  him,  held  him  back, 
while  his  far-seeing  and  active  solicitude  for  his  country  drew  him  on." — Times. 

%  "Such  la  the  man,  the  statesman,  and  the  patriot,  with  his  great  virtues,  that 
has  fallen  at  his  post  Under  Providence  he  has  been  our  chief  guide  from  the 
confusions  and  darkness  that  hung  round  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  the 
comparatively  quiet  haven  in  winch  we  are  now  embayed.1* — Times. 

§  The  writer  had  the  honour  of  handing  down  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  the  recep- 
tion-room to  the  banquet  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company,  of  which  he  was  an 
honorary  member,  and  which  he  distinguished  by  his  presence  on  the  1 1th  of  June. 
It  was  the  last  dinner  he  attended  in  public;  and  at  the  following  one  of  the 
Company,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  he,  who  had  in  that  hall  but  three  weeks  before 
expressed,  so  warmly-  and  so  feelingly,  his  gratification  at  his  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, was  lying  in  his  own  mansion— replete  with  all  the  glories  and  immortality 
of  the  arts— mute  and  cold. 

|  Writer— tt  We  missed  you  at  our  meeting  yesterday*'  (3rd  Jury). 

J.D.— u  My  dear  friend— I  could  not  come.    I  went  in  the  morning  and  stood, 
>  tears,  on  the  rety  spot  where,  in  this  lull,  only  a  few  days  back,  the  great 

teaman  had  spoken  so  eloquently,  and  now  he  is  dead,    I  could  not  come." 
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For  now!  a  Nation  weeps  above  his  urn, 
Whose  glorious  dust  no  sculptured  Abbey  bean, 

The  rugged  peasant  can  bis  patron  mourn, 
In  Drayton's  homely  church  that  heard  his  prayers. 

Hie  Statesman  sleeps  among  his  peasantry, 

There  where  his  father  and  his  mother  sleep, 
His  pious  wish,9  no  pomp,  no  blazonry, 

When  all  was  over,  should  his  ashes  keep, 
There  where  they  lived  and  died,  his  heart  was  there, 

Where  he,  too,  lived,  and  where  he  would  have  died, 
The  simple  children  of  the  soil  his  care, 

His  wish  was  honoured,  but  his  country  sighed. 

She  would  have  proudly  laid  that  fame-crowned  head 

In  her  fair  fane  that  all  her  glory  shows, 
The  solemn  temple  of  the  mighty  dead, 

Where  England's  best  and  greatest  men  repose 
After  long  service,  'neath  the  Abbey  bell, 

With  all  a  Nation's  obsequies  of  woe, 
She  would  have  laid  him  there — but  he  sleeps  well 

In  Drayton's  quiet  church— 'tis  better  so. 

He  wants  no  mausoleum  for  his  fame 

Who  gave  a  Nation  bread!  rough  sons  of  toil 
Will  teach  their  little  ones  to  lisp  his  name, 

No  more  the  hungered  of  a  scanty  soil; 
And  thus  his  glorious  monument  shall  be 

Laid  deep  within  a  grateful  people's  breast, 
That  best  preserves  a  Statesman's  memory, 

When,  all  hi*  Ubourdone,  he  takes  his  rest. 

From  him  the  lust  of  fame  had  passed  away, 

He  wished  no  honours,  but  the  common  good; 
He  saw  the  selfishness  of  party  sway, 

And,  on  himself  alone,  relying,  stood 
To  serve  his  country  and  the  world,  yet  knew 

Who  serve  mankind  the  envious  mock  must  bear, 
The  stings  and  slanders  of  detraction's  crew, 

The  martyr's  crown  for  deathless  fame  must  wear.f 

He  wore  it  well,  and,  wearing,  greater  grew,( 

Unmoved  by  obloquy,  but  not  unstung, 
Still  served  his  country  as  the  patriot  few 

Alone  have  served  it,  though  with  heart  all  wrung, 
Yet,  like  to  God,  on  earth  disdained  to  bow 

To  popular  praise— away  ye  things  of  shame! 
A  mighty  nation  guards  his  ashes  now, 

His  honour,  glory,  and  his  spotless  name. 
Jufy  130, 1850. 

*  "I  desire  that  I  may  be  interred  in  the  vault  of  the  parish  church  of  Drayton 
Bassett,  in  which  my  father  and  mother  were  interred,  and  that  my  funeral  may 
be  without  parade  or  ostentation  of  any  kind." — Instructions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  8  A 
o/Jfay,  1844,  when  Prime  Minister. 

f  "While  others  advised  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  when  it  was  their  interest 
to  do  so,  he  was  the  first  to  propose  it  when  everything  was  to  be  lost  bv  it— 
when,  in  fact,  he  did  lose  everything  by  it.  His  was  the  risk,  so  his  must  be  the 
renown.  His  right  is  now  proved,  not  by  what  he  did,  but  by  what  he  suffered, 
and  he  is  the  confessed  author  of  free  trade,  because  he  has  been  a  martyr  to  it" 

t  "  He  held,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  a  prouder  and  more  honourable 
position  than  was  ever  enjoyed  before  by  a  public  man  who  had  abdicated  office, 
broken  off  all  party  ties,  and  resigned  every  prospect  of  returning  to  power.*— 
Chronicle. 
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•"    PAUL  MASTERTON'S  ADVENTURES. 

•    •  Chapter  XI. 

.  .    .  t  •  i 

t'         '  JL  HUMT  ON  THE  PAMPAS. 

/ 

The  sound  of  the  carpenter's  tools  the  next  morning  awoke  me;  and 
upon  ascending  the  companion,  I  found  the  men  busy  at  work,  repairing 
the  damage  of  the  night. 

"  I  wish,  gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Ramsay,  laughingly,  "  that  you 
would,  after  breakfast,  take  the  gig,  and  amuse  yourselves  ashore;  you 
know  Mr.  Masterton  speaks  Spanish,  and  you'll  be  out  of  the  way;  be- 
sides, it  must  be  \ety  bothersome  to  you  to  hear  the  din  on  board. 

"  It  was  just  what  we  were  going  to  ask  you,  skipper,"  said  Lamond 
"  We  can  take  the  fire-arms  with  us,  and  perhaps  get  a  shot" 

"  It*s  a  great  comfort,  Paul,  that  there's  no  policeman  here  to  ask  for 
your  licence,"  observed  Mr.  O'Mahoney,  as  he  proceeded  to  carve  a  piece 
of  beef;  for,  by  this  time,  we  had  descended  to  the  saloon.  "  We  won't 
want  any  of  your  men,  captain ;  and  Sullivan  and  the  other  passengers 
may  as  well  go  with  us." 

In  a  few  minutes  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  be  landed  at  a  parti- 
cular spot,  which  we  could  see  from  the  ship ;  the  boat  was  then  to  come 
back  for  us  at  four  or  five  o'clock ;  and  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  sail  next 
day,  as  we  had  a  spare  topmast  on  board,  and  the  officers  considered  that 
the  bowsprit  would  do  well  enough,  especially  as  we  had  a  fair  wind. 

"  Gig's  crew  get  ready,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Morton ;"  and  the  second 
mate  ascended  on  deck  to  give  the  necessary  directions. 

"  I  hope  we  may  have  a  long  spell  of  this  fair  breeze ;  at  least  till  we 
enter  the  Pacific,"  said  Captain  Ramsay. 

"  That's  a  handy  gun  of  yours,  Mr.  Masterton ;  rather  light,  for  my 
taste." 

"  That's  the  beauty  of  it,  Benton  ;  give  me  a  light  piece." 

"  Mine  is  a  '  Mortimer,'  "  said  Burton,  "  and  though  a  heavy  gun*  still 
I  like  it" 

"  There's  the  piece,  boys,"  said  Lamond,  producing  an  American  rifle. 
"  I  paid  five  guineas  for  it  in  New  York,  and  faith  it's  a  st 


i  guineas  for  it  in  New  York,  and  faith  it's  a  stunner.  I  saw 
a  gentleman  from  Dublin  shoot  a  *  Whip-poor- Will'*  with  one  of  them  on 
the  wing." 

"  That's  a  thing  that  scarcely  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand  can  do," 
said  Benton.  "  I  tried  it  often  enough  in  Canada  myself,  and  foiled. 
But  now  I  hear  the  boat" 

Gig's  crew  tumble  in — all  right  now — boat  ready,  gentlemen — easy 
now— down  we  sit  in  the  stern-sheets,  gun  in  hand,  to  nave  a  day's  fan 
in  the  Pampas. 

"  Give  way,  lads !  cheerily,  my  men!  pull  now !  There  are  the  ma- 
rines looking  at  you;  give  way,  my  hearts !" 

And  now  we  go,  dancing,  propelled  by  four  stout  rowers  over  the  light 
waves  towards  the  shore,  determined  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  liberty. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  Monte  Videan  shore  is  woodless  and  sterile, 

*  The  "  Whip-poor-WilT  is  a  bird  about  twice  the  size  of  tnti  ftbmmda  swallow. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  cry  it  gives,  and  it  flies  only  in  the  dwkof  the  *ren- 
ing,  or  at  night.  ,     •,  ,'•> 
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being  but  a  poor  soil — that  is,  the  shore  extending  along  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata;  and  along  the  coast  trees  are  scarce.  Much,  however,  could  be 
done  by  proper  cultivation.  The  corrals  of  Monte  Video,  filled  with  trees  of 
various  sorts,  but  especially  the  naranjo  and  limon  trees,  make  a  very  pic- 
turesque appearance;  the  sierra  lies  at  a  distance.  The  convent  forms  a  con- 
spicuous object,  and  belongs  to  the  Frayles  Franciscanoes.  The  Mercado 
is  a  handsome  building,  square  in  form,  and  large  for  a  South  American 
building  of  the  sort ;  thronged  with  the  copper-coloured  Pampas  Indians, 
in  their  picturesque  costume,  composed  of  a  species  of  striped  cloth,  which 
they  wind  round  their  waist  and  over  one  shoulder  like  a  Highlanders  kilt. 
They  are  of  a  deep  copper-red  colour,  and,  unlike  the  Brazilian  savage, 
they  bind  their  bushy  black  hair  with  a  fillet  or  band  of  red  or  other 
coloured  stuff.  They  bring  with  them  articles  of  their  own  manu- 
facture: lassos,  whips,  panther-skins,  a  species  of  whisk  made  of  a 
bundle  of  ostrich-feathers,  and  a  variety  of  other  things,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  they  are  very  expert. 

u  I  say,  boys !"  quoth  Dick,  as  we  jumped  on  the  beach,  "  we  had  better 
take  care  we  don't  go  astray;  so  take  the  bearings  of  the  shore  here." 

"  All  right !     Now  let  us  onwards  V 

*'  Take  care  of  the  pocket-compass,  Paul !" 

"  Ay,  ay !  go  ahead,  boys !" 

The  country  around  was  of  a  novel  description  after  travelling  for  an 
hour  or  two.  It  was  now  just  eight  o'clock,  when  we  at  last  emerged 
into  a  vast  plain,  covered  everywhere  with  long  waving  grass;  but  at  one 
side  we  noticed  a  great  wood,  towards  which  we  directed  our  steps.  On 
we  went,  sorry  enough  that  we  had  not  thought  of  hiring  horses  at  Monte 
Video ;  and,  after  half  an  hour  more,  we  at  last  perceived  traces  of  a 
habitation.  Walking  in  a  forest  is  extremely  pleasant  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning,  when  you  are  not  liable  to  a  coup-de-solcil  from  the  raging 
luminary. 

"  Hurrah,  boys!"  cried  I ;  " here's  a  house !" 

And,  sure  enough,  at  a  distance  we  perceived  a  large  building,  covered 
with  a  boarded  roof,  and  a  door  on  one  side,  from  which  a  dirty-looking 
Creole  was  issuing.  On  we  pushed,  and,  coming  up  to  the  door,  hailed 
the  Creole  with,  "  Oyga  listed,  senor?" 

"  Oigo,  senor  Ingles,"  replied  the  Creole,  coming  forward.  "  Podremos 
alojarnos  aqui,  senor?" 

"Si,  si,  senor." 

The  house  was  miserable  in  appearance,  and  consisted  of  two  rooms, 
into  the  best  of  which  we  were  ushered.  I  called  for  wine;  and  the 
Creole  brought  us  a  species  of  liqueur,  not  disagreeable  in  taste,  begging 
our  pardon  for  not  having  wine,  which  he  said  he  never  kept.  The  fur- 
niture of  the  apartment  was  like  that  of  a  gentleman's  who  has  had  an 
execution  in  his  house — the  deuce  a  table  or  chair,  but  in  their  stead 
blocks  of  wood.  However,  there  was  one  thing  rather  surprising,  namely, 
a  guitar  hanging  up;  though  I  have  since  learned  that  the  instrument  is 
to  be  found  always  among  the  posada's  furniture.  To  our  demand  for 
eatables,  they  brought  us  some  coarse  bread  and  some  dried  beef,  well 
garnished  with  onions. 

"Well!"  said  Lamond  at  last,  "good  digestion  must  be  universal 
among  those  gauchos  ;  for,  faith !  that  beef  would  make  a  doctor's  for- 
tune at  home." 

I  inquired  if  the  Creole  could  furnish  us  with  horses? 
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"  Si,  aenor,"  lie  replied;  and,  jumping  up  on  a  young  horse  grazing 
near,  he  rode  off  without  saddle  or  stirrups,  with  a  lazo  in  his  hands, 
followed  by  our  party  on  foot;  and,  entering  a  field,  or  tremedal,  where 
a  number  of  horses  were  grazing,  holding  the  slip-knot  of  the  lazo  in  one 
hand,  he  dexterously  caught  one,  brought  him  back,  placed  a  wooden 
saddle  on  his  back,  and  did  the  same  for  three  more.  The  bridles  were 
leathern  thongs,  and  the  stirrups  only  admitted  our  toes,  if  our  boots 
were  off;  so  we  had  to  manage  without  them,  by  taking  a  leathern  hide, 
and,  with  our  host's  aid,  cutting  it  into  thongs,  which  formed  a  substitute 
for  stirrups. 

We  then  paid  the  innkeeper;  and  he  appeared  delighted  at  receiving 
a  dollar  for  each  of  his  animals,  we  undertaking  to  send  them  back  by 
two  peons  who  accompanied  us,  as  we  wished,  the  day  being  young'  yet> 
to  have  some  shooting  among  the  denizens  of  the  forest  The  horses 
were  spirited,  but  not  skittish;  and,  despite  our  saddles,  which  had  a 
pommel  behind,  and  extended  down  low  on  the  horse's  sides,  we  got  on 
admirably. 

Few  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Pampas — im- 
mense plains  extending  tar  and  wide,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  covered 
with  long  waving  grass.  Far,  far  away  in  the  interior,  the  Indian  bravoes 
dwell;  those  renowned  Pampas  Indians,  deadly  hostile  to  the  white  man  ; 
those  masters  of  the  wild  desert  horse,  which,  in  vast  troops,  is  to  be  found 
roaming  about  Here  flock  the  Yaguar,  the  Naudu,  the  Buey,  in  vast 
numbers — the  wolf  of  the  prairies.  These  are  the  regions  of  uncivilised 
nature,  where  every  man  is  against  his  neighbour.  Hurrah ! — on-r-on, 
hurrah!  How  glorious,  dashing  along  on  a  fleet  horse.  Hurrah! 
hurrah!  hurrah! — on  we  go.  Faugh-a-ballagh,  boys,  first  fancy  our 
party,  six  in  number,  dashing  along  like  the  wild  Jager  of  the  German  legend; 
the  guicu  pressing  on  their  caballos;  the  terrified  inhabitants  of  die  plains 
flying  before  us ;  the  little  rabbit  running  into  her  burrow;  the  deer  speed- 
ing away  like  the  wind ;  the  wild  cattle,  at  a  distance,  tearing  up  the 
earth,  pursued  by  a  party  of  Cazadors,  whooping  and  foaming  after  them, 
lazo  in  hand.  Here  speeds  a  stately  toro  across  our  party,  with  shaggy 
mane,  drooping  to  the  earth,  foaming  mouth,  and  eyes  of  fire,  sweeping 
his  tail  with  thundering  bellow.  On  he  speeds — after  him  we  rush !  the 
pleasant  air  rustling  against  our  faces,  cooling  the  heat  of  the  tropical 
sun. 

"Mira!  Mira!  senores,"  cried  out  the  guias.  "Mira!  look,  look  F 
as  a  couple  of  horsemen  were  descried  approaching  us  at  a  distance,  at 
a  canter.  On  they  came,  and  drew  up  at  last  about  pistol-shot  from  us ; 
and  one  of  them  shouted  out  "  Quien  Vive  ?" 

"  Estamos  viajantes  Ingleses  de  la  ciudad  del  Monte  Video,"  we  replied, 
as  we  saw  them  taking  their  escopetas  from  the  back  of  their  saddles, 
where  they  were  suspended  across  the  caballo's  back. 

"Adios,  senores,  buen  viage/'  muttered  they;  and  away  they  went 
at  full  gallop. 

"  Quienes  estan  ellos  ?"  said  I,  to  our  guias. 

"  Estan  soldados,  senor." 

"  Soldiers,  sir,  and  robbers  too,"  interrupted  the  smaller  of  our  guides. 

The  dress  of  these  soldiers  was  a  beaver  hat,  with  a  cockade  or 
plume  jauntily  stuck  in  it;  a  jacket  and  short  trousers.  They  were  fierce, 
copper-coloured  fellows,  and  had  each  a  sabre  and  lazo. 

"  Arrah !  boys,  jewels !"   sang  out  Dick  at  last,  turning,  as  far  as  the 
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wooden  ridge,  studded  with  brass  nails,  of  his  saddle  would  permit* 
"Arrah  1  ma  bouchah!  I  am  all  jelly  by  this  time.  Faith  1  if  this 
garran  isn't  a  roarer,  'tis  no  wonder.  I  would  like  to  know  what  a 
Roscommon  man  would  make  of  these  saddles.  Just  fancy  taking  a 
ditch  with  this  coppal—islih !  you  might  as  well  be  riding  a  griffaurir* 
"Whoop!  shaundhuv — look  out,  lads!  Here's  a  flock  of  strange  animals  J9 
The  moment  our  two  guides  caught  sight  of  the  naudus,  with  a  loud 
"two"  off  they  galloped,  digging  their  spurs  into  their  horses,  and  with 
their  heads  touching  the  horse's  mane.  They  were  powerful  fellows; 
each  had  a  striped  kerchief  bound  round  the  head,  and  hanging'  in  a  knot 
behind;  a  calico  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  leathern  trousers  extending  to  the 
knee,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  leg  bare,  tanned  by  the  sun's  heat ;  the 
toe  stuck  in  the  stirrup,  and  the  lazo,  one  end  fastened  to  the  saddle, 
hanging  before  alL 

Oh,  the  excitement  of  being  fairly  run  away  with.  Helter-skelter,  on 
we  came ;  los  guias  dashing  along,  lazo  in  one  hand,  reins  hanging  on 
their  horses'  necks,  all  in  hot  pursuit  across  the  vast  grassy  plain  of  the 
flock  of  naudus.  On  went  the  huge  birds,  tearing  away,  wings  outspread 
like  gigantic  corncrakes,  and  on  we  came  like  the  wind  after  them. 
"  Esa  caballo  corre  bien,"  said  I,  as  we  came  alongside  the  gums. 
"  Si,  si,  senor ;  viva,  viva,"  cried  he,  as  we  rushed  along,  side  by  side, 
our  guns  slung  across  the  cabaHos*  backs. 

"  Jose,"  continued  the  tallest  guia  to  his  comrade,  "  usted  tomar&  it 
mano  izquierda,  a  la  izquierda." 

"  Si,  si,"  and  off  dashed  Jose  at  full  speed  towards  the  left.  They 
both  appeared  to  select  the  same  bird,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  herd, 
which  was  a  little  behind  the  others,  on  whom  we  were  fast  gaining. 
By  taking  a  detour  Jose*  contrived  to  come  a  little  in  front  of  the  flock. 
Holding  up  the  lazo  in  one  hand,  and  standing  nearly  erect  in  his 
stirrups,  he  whirled  the  knot  through  the  air ;  down  it  came  rushing,  and 
in  a  moment  the  naudu  was  dragged  along  by  the  lazo,  struggling  and 
flapping  his  powerful  wings.  Meantime  the  other  guia  had  captured  another 
ostrich,  and  was  holding  his  lazo  taut.  By  this  time  we  had  dismounted* 
"  Have  a  care,  sirs,"  cried  Jose*. 

In  a  few  moments  the  birds  dropped  down,  killed  by  the  hauling  on  tile 
l&zo,  which  was  fast  round  their  necks ;  and  then  Jose  and  his  companion, 
drawing  out  a  long  knife,  proceeded  to  strip  off  the  skin  from  the  head 
half-way  down  the  breasts,  and,  plucking  out  the  feathers,  opened  an  immense 
leathern  pocket  and  deposited  them  therein,  after  first  presenting  us  with 
some  beautiful  plumes.  One  of  the  naudus  was  five  foot,  except  an  inch, 
in  length,  the  other  only  three  and  a  half;  and  as  to  breadth,  I  cannot  ex- 
actly say  at  present,  as  I  have  forgotten  Lamond's  measurement  from 
the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  other.  After  thus  despoiling  the  dead  victims, 
we  made  our  way  across  the  plain  back  again  to  the  beach. 

"Ah!  senor,"  said  the  elder  guia,  "had  we  our  regular  thongs  for 
balling  them  with,  we  would  have  done  better.  Queesaesta?  Bolas, 
senor,  con  una  correa  assequerada  a  las  botes.'* 

The  balls  are  made  of  stone  or  some  heavy  material,  and  are  bound  up 
in  leather ;  then  two  of  these  balls  are  fastened  to  a  leathern  thong,  one 
to  each  end ;  one  ball  is  held  in  the  hand,  the  other  whirled  through  the 
air  after  the  victim — at  least,  so  the  guia  attempted,  in  Spanish,  to  inform 

•  Griffon* — a  hoe. 
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us,  ,  I  suppose,  like  the  way  a  coachman  will  sometime*  take  up  a  goose 
off  the  road  with  the  line  of  his  whip. 

No  particular  adventure  occurred  after  this,  and  in  about  three  hours' 
tard  riding  we  reached  the  beach,  where  we  found  the  boat  Awaiting  us, 
and,  dismissing  our  guides  with  a  handsome  reward  from  each  of  us, 
amidst  their  "  Bayan  ustedes  con  Dios,''  we  pushed  off  from  the  shore. 

Chapteb  XII. 

THE  COLLEEN  DHAS. 

We  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  with  a  fair  wind,  in 
three  days ;  beat  about  for  some  days  with  a  contrary  wind,  but  then 
ran  up  the  American  coast  with  a  rattling  breeze;  passed  several  fine 
islands,  and  had  a  grand  view  of  the  snow-capped  Andes,  by  standing  out 
a  good  way  from  the  coast;  we  made  Juan  Fernandez  and  Maso 
Fuera,  regretting  much  that  we  had  no  time  to  stop  in  them.  We  were 
in  want  of  water,  so  we  landed,  had  some  shooting  in  Defoe's  immortal 
isle,  and  procured  fresh  water  there ;  then,  stood  away  from  Cumberland 
Bay,  and  spanked  along,  the  bowsprit  not  giving  any  uneasiness. 

And  now  I  will  relate  a  method  of  catching  seagulls,  which  may  be 

useful,'  and  is  very  amusing: — Cut  a  piece  of  cork  [nto  a  convenient 

shape,  bind  two  small  hooks  with  their  backs  to  the  cork,  bind  one  end 

of  a  line  to  the  other  end  of  the  cork,  then  take  a  sprat*  scoop  out  the 

.  inside,  insert  the  cork  with  the  hooks  bound  to  it  into  the  vacuum,  taking 

especial  care  that  the  sides  of  the  sprat  close  together  over  the  cork ;  you 

can  stick  the  hooks  through  the  sprat's  eve-holes,  and  then  belay  all  with 

thread  neatly.   The  sea-birds  will  come  down  swopping  uppn  it;  they  will 

eeize  the  dead  fish ;  the  hooks  stick  in  their  guUets,  a  little  above  the  beajc ; 

you  draw  in  your  line  gently ;  all  the  time  he  is  screaming  and  flapping 

his  wings  ;  and  at  last  you  hold  the  bird,  and  gently  extricate  your  hook 

from  his  beak ;  he  is  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it.     If  you  tie  his  feet,  and 

throw  him  on  the  deck,  you  will  soon  have  plenty  of  gulls  round  the  ship, 

and  you  can  manage  to  shoot  some  of  them  if  you  have  a  gun*     T*he  cries 

of  the  wounded  birds  entice  their  companions,  and  you  can  have  plenty  of 

fowling  in  this  simple  way.     The  peasantry  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland 

practise  this  mode  of  gull-catching,  and  make  soup  of  the  birds.     It  has  a 

strong,  fishy  taste,  I  believe.    A  day  when  there  is  a  little  sea  on  is  better 

than  a  calm  one.     In  order  to  steady  the  apparatus,  if  on  shore,  you 

should  tie  a  stone  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  cork,  according  to 

the  depth  of  the  water,    to  prevent   the  cork  being  washed   ashore. 

Again,  catching  a  shark  is  fine  sport.     The  shark  is  most  voracious: 

instances  have  been  known  of  boys  who,  cooling  their  feet  in  the  water, 

sitting  on  the  rungs  of  the  rope-ladder  which  hangs  over  the  ship's  side, 

have  had  a  leg  snatched  off  by  these  ravenous  fish.    The  shark  is  not,  what 

you  would  call  a  very  fast  fish,  and  he  is  a  great  coward. 

"  I  say,  Lamond,    cried  Dick  O'Mahouey,  "  where  is  Paul  T*     t 
"  Here  I  am,M  cried  I.  ;     1((  . 

"  Come  on  deck,  man,  fast ;  there  is  a  shark  astern  of  ift."' '     l 
I  leaped  on  deck,  tossing  my  note-book  aside,  in  which  J  had  scribbled 
the  preceding  observations.  .    1  •,.'.,.,    Vb   •* 

"  Where  away,  Dick  ? — Ah !  there  he  goes."         ,     , '  » T  i' , ,  ,  / 
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a  I  say,  steward,"  cried  Morton, "  hand  us  up  a  good  large  piece  of  that 
stale  pork  yonder  in  the  barrel."  / 

"  Ay,  ay,  sin" 

The  piece  of  pork  was  stuck  on  the  enormous  iron  hook  which  Morton 
had  fastened  to  a  rope-end,  and  out  went  the  hook,  and  up  came  the  fin  of 
the  shark. 

"  Smelling,  by  jingo,"  cried  Dick. 

"  Steady,  Mr.  O'Mahoney,  or  he'll  take  fright  and  be  off." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  monster  slowly  turned  on  his  back,  and,  with  a 
grasp,  seized  the  bait 

"  Well  done,"  cried  Morton;  "  stand  clear  of  the  rope  there,  gentlemen 
— away  he  goes/' 

Off  went  the  monster,  until  brought  up  all  standing  by  tightening  the 
line,  when  we  gradually  hauled  on,  and  at  last  brought  him  under  our  lee 
quarter. 

"  Steady,  boys !"  cried  Benton,  as  he  made  a  running  knot  upon  a  rope, 
and  leaning  over  the  side,  slipped  it  over  the  shark's  head,  and  drawing  it 
taut,  held  him  securely  above  the  tail.  "  And  now,  with  a  cheery  heave, 
yo,  lads  !"  we  hauled  the  savage  on  deck,  and  with  hatchets  soon  de- 
spatched him.     At  last  we  tossed  him  overboard  again. 

"  Talking  of  sharks,"  observed  Dick  O'Mahoney,  "  we  have  a  species 
on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland  shaped  like  a  carpet-bag,  with  three  rows  of 
teeth  on  the  lower  jaw.     What  do  you  call  them,  skipper?" 

"  We  call  them  men  of  flaws — basking  sharks — monkfish,  sir." 

'•*!,  should  uot  much  like  to  meet  them  in  the  water,  anyhow,"  said 

'f£ck;  "  they  are  from  thr^e  to  five  feet  in  length  and  three  or  four  broad ; 

\  arid,  faith,  they  have  a  'wicked  look,  with  tneir  small  eyes  set  on  the 

flat  of  their  Beards;  they  are  just  like  a  gorsoon's  kite  in  shape.     I  say, 

Paul,  whtff care  you  reading  there   so  attentively?     Poetry,  by  jingp ! 

What's  this  atout  heaving*  the  lead?" 

"  By-the-bye,  skipper,  said  Lamond,  "  are  you  aware  that  the  French 
have  invented  a  new  species  of  lead  for  sounding  with  ?" 

"  No!  Mr.  Lamond.  I  did  not  know  it,  but  what  sort  of  a  thing  is  it?" 

"Faith/'  said  Lamond,  "  I  cannot  well  explain  it  to  you,  but  there  is 
a  frame  of  iron  and  a  conical  hollow  body  shut  up  in  it,  with  an  endless 
screw  at  the  top,  which,  it  seems,  allows  the  machine,  when  thrown  out,  to 
keep  in  the  same  place,  twirling  round  about  without  drifting;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  our  English  government  to  copy  so  valuable  an  in- 
vention." 

"  A  sail ! — a  sail !"  sang  out  Dick,  from  the  lubber's  hole.  "  A 
cutter-rigged  craft,  apparently — no  ensign  up.  Yes,  I  am  sure  she  is 
a  cutter." 

The  skipper  ascended  the  fore  shrouds — "  Ay !  sure  enough,  a  fore- 
and-aft-rigged  craft,  creepin'  along.     We  will  soon  overhaul  him." 

The  Dolphin,  under  a  steady  breeze  from  the  south,  was  advancing 
rapidly  under  courses  with  the  bonnets  on.  Topsails,  royals  flying,  jib  and 
spanker — the  stranger  with  mainsail,  gaff  topsail,  foresail  flying,  and  jib, 
was  spanking  along,  but  we  were  fast  approaching  him.  Both  vessels 
were  now  off  Mexillones  Bahia,  and  the  breeze  blowing  aft  across  from 
stern  to  lee  bow.  The  cutter  was  to  win'nard;  preseutly  an  ensign  ran 
up  to  the  peak,  and  out  fluttered,  old  Albion's  ensign. 

"A  yacht!  by  Jupiter,"  cried  I. 
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"  Man  the  signal  haulyards,  there;  runup  oar  banting,"  cried  the  skipper. 

"  Ah  I  there,  he  hauls  in  the  foot  of  his  foresail*  to  wait  for  us.  A  good 
number  of  hands,  faith,  on  deck,  boys  1"  said  Dick  O'Mahoney. 

"  Arrah!  Naubeen  boulah,  boys  1"  cried  he,  with  a  long  whew,  "  if 
that  isn't  Tom  Moinahan'g  yacht..  Look!  Paul  Masterton.  Hand  us 
the  glass  there,  steward.  By  the  powers,  it's  himself  holding  the  Cotieem 
Dhas'j  tiller.  Arrah !  how  yommach*  he  looks,  with  the  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  And,  if  that  isn't  Jack  Brady,  the  steward,  coming  aft,  I  m  a 
Cluricaune.  Come  aft  here,  Paul ;  don*t  you  see  him?  Ay!  sure  enough, 
here  goes,"  and  up  waved  Dick's  kerchief  in  the  breeze, 

"  I  say,  skipper,  there's  some  friends  of  ours  yonder,  in  the  Colleen  DJkasz"f 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir !     We'll  be  alongside  them  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Sure  enough,  in  less  than  that  time  Dick  hailed  the  yacht. 

"  Colleen  Dhasy  ahoy  1" 

"  Hilloa,  who  hails  ?  Arrah  Tom,  in  the  name  of  Banagher,  what 
brings  you  here?" 

"  Faith,  ma  douched,  the  same  that  brought  you  here — timber  and 
canvas.    By  jingo !  do  I  see  Paul  Masterton,  too?" 
-  "  True  for  you,  Tom  Moinahan.   Come  on  board,  won't  you  ?" — "  Man 
the  boat  there,  lads !'' 

In  jumped  Tom  Moinahan,  and  in  ten  minutes  he  knew  every  one  on 
board,  and  insisted,  right  or  wrong,  that  we  should  all  dine  with  him— 
Skipper,  Benton,  Morton,  and  all. 

"Come  now,  boys!"  cried  he,  "  we  have  a  good  cellar  on  board,  and 
middling  eating." 

Well,  at  last  we  made  a  compromise,  and  he  arranged  to  dine  on  board 
the  Dolphin,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  went  to  visit  the  Colleen  Dka* 
yacht,  a  neat  clipper  of  about  a  hundred  tons,  having  two  pieces  mounted 
aft  and  a  long  revolving  gun  amidships ;  for  Tom  liked  all  things  as  like 
a  man  of  war  as  possible. 
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Chapter  XII. 

Mas.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Lloyd  were  announced.  The  former  was 
remarkably  pretty,  but,  although  still  quite  young,  for  her  age  could 
not  exceed  two  or  three-and-twenty,  she  had  already  slightly  fallen 
into  the  irretrievable  misfortune  of  embonpoint.  Her  fine  figure 
was,  even  now,  rather  too  much  rounded;  what  would  it  be  in  ten 
years  more  ?  Her  face  was  most  agreeable ;  it  was  what  is  called  a  baby 
face — round,  regular,  high-coloured,  and  good  humoured.  Her  eyes  were 
of  a  beautiful  and  deep  blue,  possessing  that  rare  perfection  of  a  dark  ring 
round  the  iris,  which  gives  to  blue  eyes  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
softness.  Her  hair,  of  a  rich  brown,  which  had  been  fair  in  extreme  youth, 
mantled  in  such  profusion  over  her  smooth  white  brow,  that  the  silken 
ringlets  could  with  difficulty  be  prevented  from  falling  over  her  counte- 
nance, which  bore  an  expression  of  great  intelligence,  raising  it  at  once 
above  the  rank  of  ordinary  baby  faces ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  stout 
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people  are  not  generally  gifted  with  deep  feeling,  still  there  was  a  some- 
thing about  Susan  Berkeley  indicating  toe  possession  of  that  faculty  which 
becomes  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  according  as  it  is  treated  by  circum- 
stances. It  was  evident,  however,  from  her  air  of  innocence  and  freshness, 
that  she  had  not  yet  felt  much.  She  had  been  married  very  young  to  a 
man  who  might  have  been  her  grandfather,  and  who  had  left  her  childless 
and  immensely  rich.  She  had  no  near  relations  of  her  own,  excepting  her 
brother  Arthur ;  they  had  been  orphans  from  their  infancy,  and  they  now 
lived  together. 

When  she  spoke,  Anatole  was  struck  with  the  remarkable  sweetness  of 
the  silvery  tone,  which  rang  on  the  ear  like  a  melodious  bell.  Amongst  the 
many  gifts  which  Nature  bestows  on  her  fairest  children,  and  amongst  the 
most  highly  prized  of  personal  attractions,  there  is  not  one  so  irresistible 
as  a  touching  and  musical  voice ;  it  penetrates  more  rapidly  and  more 
directly  to  the  heart  of  hearts,  than  the  vaunted  power  of  a  beaming  eye, 
or  smiling  lip.  Low,  yet  full,  it  breathes  the  softest  harmony ;  and  deep, 
yet  clear,  it  never  fails  to  rouse  a  responding  echo  of  prompt  sympathy 
and  warm  admiration  in  the  youthful  breast,  which  may  be  cold  and  calm 
in  the  presence  of  other  and  more  common  charms.  Susan  Berkeley  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  this  rare  and  exquisite  endowment. 

Arthur  Lloyd  was  the  very  antithesis  of  his  sister.  He  was  short  and 
thin,  pale  and  melancholy.  The  seal  of  intense  thought  was  stamped  on 
his  lofty  brow,  and  his  sunken  cheeks  told  a  tale  of  midnight  study. 

He  had  lately  returned  from  Oxford,  where  he  had  concluded  his  edu- 
cation for  the  church  under  the  most  brilliant  auspices ;  and  he  was  now 
living  at  home  for  a  short  time,  at  his  sister's  express  desire,  before  he 
should  take  holy  orders.  She  was  averse  to  his  entering  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, as  she  feared  that  his  enthusiastic  temperament  and  excitable  dis- 
position might  lead  him  to  the  verge  of  fanaticism,  if  they  were  concen- 
trated in  the  all-engrossing  duties  of  the  priesthood ;  and  she  was  now 
strenuously  exerting  herself  to  induce  him  to  dedicate  his  vigorous  mind 
and  powerful  energies  to  the  literary  and  philosophical  pursuits  in  which 
he  had  already  acquired  such  honours,  and  taken  his  degrees  at  the  uni- 
versity. He  had  no  fortune,  and  even  his  education  had  been  provided  for 
by  the  bounty  of  his  sister.  She  offered  him  a  home  for  life,  with  every 
possible  comfort ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  be  dependent  even  on  her ;  and, 
being  determined  to  follow  some  profession,  he  ardently  desired  to  become 
a  clergyman,  as  he  felt  an  inward  vocation,  which  he  could  not  and  would 
not  resist. 

Madame  de  St.  Evremont  and  Mrs.  Berkeley  were  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy ;  and  the  latter  had  conceived  so  devoted  an  admiration  for  Amalia, 
and  she  talked  so  much,  and  so  highly  of  her,  that  she  had  almost  im- 
parted her  enthusiasm  to  her  brother.  She  now  brought  him  to  judge  for 
himself  of  what  she  called  her  "  beau  ideal"  of  a  woman. 

They  had  lived  principally  abroad  during  General  Berkeley's  lifetime, 
as  his  infirm  health  and  broken  constitution  had  obliged  him  to  seek  a 
warm  climate  in  winter ;  and  the  French  language  was  thus  quite  familiar 
to  them. 

"  Bon  jour,  mon  amie,"  said  Amalia  to  Susan,  while  she  motioned  to 
Anatole  to  remain,  for  he  seemed  disposed  to  take  leave  of  her  when  they 
entered  the  room ;  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  out  to-day,  as  I  was  afraid  you 
were  really  ill.     Now  tell  me,  why  did  you  not  come  to  me  last  night?" 

"  I  can  assure  you  I  was  not  able  to  come,"  replied  Mrs.  Berkeley,  "  but 
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I' was  determined  to  see  you  as  soon  as  possible;  and,  as  my  brother  in- 
sisted that  I  was  not  too  ill  to  go  to  the  evening  service  at  Westminster, 
Lcame  round,  this  way  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  was  not  to  have  been  here 
striight" 
j  "  "Well,  I  accept  your  excuse  this  time,**  said  Amalia,  "  whatever  it 
may  be ;  but  if  you  treat  me  so  another  time,  I  never  shall  forgive  you. 
Let  me  introduce  Monsieur  de  Salis." 

"  I  heard  music  when  I  was  coming  up-stairs,"  said  Mrs.  Berkeley, 
after  bowing  to  Anatole ;  "  you  must  not  let  us  interrupt  you.  I  am*  so 
'fond  of  music,  as  you  know." 

"  Oh,  I  want  to  see  you  now/'  answered  Madame  de  St.  Evremont ; 
a  unless  you  will  be  so  very  good  as  to  sing  yourself,  Susan." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  cannot  to-day.  And,  then,  my  brother  would  be  quite 
shocked  if  I  were  to  sing  when  I  am  on  my  way  to  church.'* 

"  Well,  but  you  might  try  sacred  music.  I  have  heard  you  take  a  part 
in  the  c  Et  incarnatus  est*  of  Mozart,  and  the  '  Stabat  mater'  of  Pergolese ; 
no  profane  music  can  be  so  beautiful." 

"  What !  not  even  your  favourite  songs,  without  words,  of  Men- 
delssohn?'9 

"  They  are  all  very  well  for  me  to  play,  as  I  have  no  voice ;  but  you, 
who  have  such  a  nice  one,  might  give  us  a  song  toith  words." 

"  Some  other  day,  if  you  like ;  if,  indeed,  we  unmusical  English  may 
dare  to  sing  before  a  countrywoman  of  Beethoven  and  Sontag." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  that,  when  you  have  Balfe  as  a  composer,  and  Miss 
Hayes  and  Mr.  Reeves,  who  rival  the  very  best  of  foreign  singers." 

"  Is  it  true  that  Madame  Sontag  will  sing  again  in  public  V*  asked 
Mrs.  Berkeley. 

"  So  it  is  said,"  answered  the  French  ambassador ;  "  and  really  the 
corps  diplomatique  must  patronise  her,  as  her  husband  leaves  our  profes- 
sion in  order  to  let  her  go  on  the  stage." 

"  It  is  not  the  least  strange  of  the  results  of  the  present  political  move- 
ments on  the  continent,"  remarked  Anatole;  "  for  they  are  the  cause  of 
her  re*  appearance." 

"  Have  you  heard  the  choir-singing  of  England,  Amalia?"  asked  Mrs. 
Berkeley. 

"  No ;  but  I  hear  that  the  Gregorian  chants  are  all  the  rage.  I  am 
glad  to  learn,"  continued  Madame  de  St.  Evremont,  turning  to  Arthur 
Lloyd,  "  that  the  Church  of  England  has  now  returned  to  many  of  the 
ancient  forms  which  had  been  abolished." 

"  They  rather  fell  into  disuse,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd,  "  than  were  abolished ; 
for,  in  our  cathedrals,  the  forms  which  you  allude  to  have  always  been 
preserved ;  and  although  in  many  of  our  smaller  places  of  worship  some  of 
them  may  have  been  discontinued,  and  are  now  re-assumed,  it  is  not 
that  we  return  to  any  practice  which  had  been  renounced,  but  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  conform  in  everything  to  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of 
England." 

"  But  this  has  still  a  tendency  to  remove  the  barriers  which  existed 
between  your  church  and  ours,"  replied  Amalia,  who  was  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

"  Not  more  so  now  than  the  existence  of  all  these  small  details  of  our 
worship  shortly  after  the  Reformation.  We  are  renewing  nothing  that 
did  not  exist  then;  and  the  present  state  of  our  church  in  this  respect 
cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  revival  of  zeal  for  the  more  perfect 
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adaptation  of  our  practice  to  the  written  directions  giyen,  as,  when  owr 
ancient  church  was  purified  of  the  errors  which  had  crept  into  thiej  whpj^Q 
of  Christendom."  ,  l  i 

"  Ah,"  said  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont,  who,  like  many  F rencfcmeu  of 
the  present  day,  took  a  pride  in  proclaiming  his  disavowal  of  prejudice, 
but,  instead  of  drawing  more  near  to  truth  by  so  doing,  he,  in  fact,  removed 
further  from  it,  for,  with  the  evil,  lie  also  renounced  what  is,  good,  and  by 
condemning  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,. he 
fell  into  incredulity,  "you  will  find  Madame  de  St.  Evremon.t  very  difficult 
to  convince  on  that  subject.  She  says  that  the  Reformation  was  quite,' 
unprovoked,  apd  that  it  was  the  rising  spirit  of  radicalism  and  democracy 
which  found  vent  in  that  form,  and  not  a  pure  and  exclusive  zeal  for  r,er, 
Egion." 

"  If  Madame  de  St.  Evremont  judges  thus  from  the  known  character 
of  Luther,  and  passes  this  sentence  on  his  personal  motives  alone,  she  may 
not  be  far  wrong,  but  we  were  talking  of  the  Church  of  England^  whose 
restoration  to  her  primitive  perfection  was  altogether  independent  of  any 
such  characteristics;  and,  indeed,  that  movement  commenced  long  before 
the  great  German  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Wicliffe  was 
two  centuries  anterior  to  Luther." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  thus  of  Luther,"  said  Madame  de  St, 
Evremont;  "for  if  there  ever  was  a  hero  whose  reputation  was  usurped, 
he  was  certainly  the  man." 

"  Surely  you  admit  that  Luther  was  a  great  man,*v  said  Anatole,  whose 
mother  had  educated  him  as  a  Protestant,  but  never  having  lived  in  Eng~ 
land,  and  not  having  bestowed  much  attention  on  these  differences,  he 
classed  all  Christians  as  belonging  either  to  Popery  or  to  Protestantism. 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Amalia,  "1  cannot  allow  any  merit  to  a  reformer, 
whose  incitement  was  not  conscientious  principles,  but  jealousy,  ambition* 
and  revenge." 

"  He  was  great,  in  so  far  as  the  events  which  followed  his  opposition 
to  Leo  the  Tenth  were  astonishing  and  important,"  observed  Arthur, 
"but  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian  he  cannot  lay  much  claim  to  eminence.** 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Amalia;  "he  was  faery  and  irascible,  and  his 
violence  in  dispute  descended  often  to  the  coarsest  and  most  indecent 
abuse.  He  cannot  have  been  sincere,  for  his  conduct  was  very  little  in 
harmony  with  the  precepts  which  he  inculcated." 

"  Melancthon  was,  perhaps,  a  more  Christian  reformer,"  said  Mr, 
Arthur  Lloyd.   "  His  simple  virtues  shed  a  lustre  on  the  doctrines  he  pro- 


"  Ah!  Melancthon/'  interrupted  Monsieur  de  St  Evremont.  "He 
was  the  Fenelon  of  Germany ;  his  great  erudition  was  accompanied  by  the 
most  warm  sensibility,"  and  at  the  mention  of  his  favourite  weakness  he 
looked  at  the  ceiling,  and  put  his  right  hand  on  his  left  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  But  still/*  continued  Arthur,  "  Luther,  although  irritable  in  contro- 
versy, was  a  man  of  powerful  genius,  great  energies,  and  profound  learn- 
ing. He  was  one  of  those  rifted  beings  who  are  apparently  born  to 
control  the  destinies  of  mankind  in  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  to 
guide  the  course  of  revolutions.  He  was  endowed  with  that  winning  elo- 
quence which  confers  the  strongest  ascendancy  over  others,  and  he  was 
courageous  and  indefatigable  in  opposing  error  and  abuses." 

"  But  look  at  his  personal  'conduct,"  exclaimed  Amalia*  "  His  formal 
consent  to  the  bigamy  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  because  Jie  was  one  of  the  most 
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powerful  members  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde !  His  own  marriage,  and 
with  a  nun  I  Oh  !  quant  a  Luther,  ie  l'ai  en  horreur.  But  why  do  you 
say  error  and  abuses?"  continued  sne,  addressing  Mr.  Lloyd ;  "  was  it 
not  his  own  ambition  alone  that  made  him  oppose  the  pope?  and  his 
jealousy,  as  an  Augustinian  monk,  of  the  Dominican  order,  because  the 
sale  of  indulgences  had  been  entrusted  to  Tetzel  and  to  them,  while  his 
brotherhood  would  hare  wished  to  be  thus  employed?" 

"  It  is  true,9'  replied  Arthur,  "  that  Bossuet,  Hume,  and  Voltaire,  give 
this  species  of  jealousy  as  the  first  cause  of  the  Reformation ;  but  Robertson 
opposes  it,  by  producing  the  authority  of  the  Jesuit,  Cardinal  Palhmctni, 
in  his  history  of  "  Council  of  Trent ;"  and  Doctor  Maclean  contests  in  it 
a  note  to  his  translation  of  Mosheim's  "  Ecclesiastical  History."  Secken- 
dorf  goes  still  further,  and  tries  to  prove  that  Luther  had  written  various 
theses  in  the  year  1516,  which  contained  the  germ  of  his  opposition  to 
the  pope,  professed  by  him  afterwards ;  and  the  plenary  indulgences  were 
only  exposed  for  sale  by  the  Dominicans  in  the  year  1518." 

Susan  Berkeley  had  not  taken  any  share  in  this  conversation,  which 
had  gone  entirely  beyond  her  depth ;  but  she  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
perceiving  that  her  brother  and  her  friend  were  thus  engaged,  as  she  was 
anxious  that  two  such  talented  persons,  whom  she  loved  so  dearly,  should 
mutually  appreciate  each  other,  and  do  justice  to  the  praises  which  she  had 
affectionately  lavished  to  each  on  the  other.  She  had  even  been  convers- 
ing with  Anatole,  who  happened  to  be  seated  near  her;  and  she  was 
pleased  with  his  manners,  although  she  did  not  know  who  he  was,  and  had 
not  paid  much  attention  when  he  had  been  named  to  her.  She  supposed 
him  to  be  some  young  Frenchman,  come  over  to  see  England,  and  she 
talked  to  him  of  Paris,  which  she  seemed  to  know  better  than  he  did;  and 
of  London,  which  he  did  not  know  at  all.  But  having  heard,  in  the 
mean  time,  how  Arthur  had  been  carried  away  by  his  subject,  and  led  into 
a  display  of  learning,  she  was  thinking  by  what  means  she  could  bring 
him  back  to  a  more  usual  tone  of  conversation,  when  Monsieur  de  St. 
Evremont  interposed,  by  attacking  the  church  to  which  his  dear  wife  be- 
longed ;  and  this  was  a  pleasure  which  he  could  never  deny  himself  when 
an  opportunity  offered. 

"Ah,  yes,  the  plenary  indulgences,"  he  said ;  "jolie  affaire  que  celle-li ! 
That  was  even  a  more  corrupt  financial  measure  than  your  English  in- 
come tax.  Leo  conceived  the  project  of  completing  the  gigantic  basilie 
of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  left  unfinished  by  his  predecessor;  hu funds  were 
insufficient*  and  in  order  to  supply  the  defect,  he  had  recourse  to  this 
scheme.  Tetzel  established  offices  for  the  traffic  in  absolution,  and  they 
professed  to  free  the  souls  of  sinners  from  the  torments  of  purgatory,  and  to 
open  the  gates  of  heaven  immediately  after  the  sound  of  the  coin  failing 
into  the  till." 

Amalia  had  too  much  good  taste  to  continue  such  a  discussion  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  declined  taking  up  the  gauntlet  which  had  been 
thrown  down  by  her  husband.  She  mterrupted  him  by  asking  Anatole 
when  he  meant  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  begging  him,  when 
he  had  been  there,  to  give  her  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard. 

Mrs.  Berkeley  rose  to  take  leave ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  said  to  Anatole,  that 
if  he  were  going  to  the  House  of  Commons  they  might  drive  him  there, 
as  they  were  on  their  way  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Monsieur  de  St  Evre- 
mont answered  for  him,  that  his  order  for  the  gallery  was  not  for  that 
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evening,  but  that  Westminster  Abbey  was  a  sight  which,  as  a  stranger, 
he  should  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 

"  II  faut  tou8  pousser,   whispered  he  to  his  secretary. 

Mrs.  Berkeley  then  politely  offered  Anatole  a  seat  in  her  carriage,  if  he 
felt  inclined  to  go.     Anatole  thanked  her,  and  accepted. 

As  he  took  leave  of  Amalia  he  said, — 

"  Encore  une  fob,  mem !" 

She  smiled  kindly  to  him,  and  he  offered  his  arm  to  Mtb.  Berkeley, 
who  was  leaving  the  room. 

Chapter  XIII. 

"  Did  I  hear  you  say  that  you  were  going  to  divine  service  ?"  asked 
Anatole,  when  he  was  in  the  carriage  with  Mrs.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Lloyd ; 
"  this  is  not  Sunday." 

"  We  have  daily  prayers,*'  replied  Susan. 

u  I  thought  that  the  Catholic  churches  alone  were  open  on  week  days." 

u  It  has  always  been  so  in  our  cathedrals  also,"  said  Arthur;  "and  of 
late  many  of  our  parish  churches  have  followed  their  example." 

"  And  this  is  one  of  the  particulars,  I  suppose,*9  said  Anatole,  "  which 
Madame  de  St.  Evremont  alluded  to,  when  she  said  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  returning  to  the  forms  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

"  The  Soman  Catholics,"  replied  Lloyd,  "  have  never  discontinued 
their  daily  service;  and  with  us  it  was  not  formally  done  away  with  when 
we  disowned  the  errors  of  popery,  but  it  became  gradually  neglected." 

"What  then  produces  the  present  assimilation  of  the  practice  of  your 
church  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  respect?1'  inquired 
Anatole. 

"  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  papists  that  we  adopt,"  said  Arthur; 
"but  our  own  forms  of  worship  are  being  revived  in  all  their  original 
strictness." 

"  And  in  England,  where  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State  is, 
I  believe,  so  assiduously  preserved,  and  where  the  Established  Church  is 
exclusively  supported  by  the  government,  I  presume  that  this  revival,  as 
you  call  it,  has  been  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  ministry." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you  are  quite  mistaken;  in- 
deed, the  present  administration  seems  to  do  everything  that  can  possibly 
tend  to  lower  the  Established  Church,  and  to  favour  dissent." 

"  You  astonish  me,"  said  Anatole;  "but  I  perceive  that  the  govern- 
ment is  not  very  popular  in  England;  would  you  kindly  tell  me  why,  as 
I  cannot  make  it  out  ?" 

"  Our  ministry,"  said  Arthur,  "  came  into  office  without  having  been 
called  by  the  sympathy  or  the  convictions  of  the  nation  to  the  assumption 
of  power.  They  came  in  by  a  contingency  over  which  they  could  exer- 
cise no  control.  They  did  not  rise  on  a  principle ;  and  they  therefore 
adopted  one  which  ensured  to  them  the  support  of  the  ministers  who  re- 
signed to  make  way  for  them.  A  government,  owing  its  existence 
to  such  circumstances,  can  neither  be  strong  nor  respected.  Its  strength 
is  extraneous,  and  can  only  be  derived  from  the  casual  majority  of  its 
supporters  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  its  credit  must  depend  on 
the  measures  proposed  by  it,  and  not  on  confidence  in  the  individuals 
composing  it  Now  most  of  their  measures  have  been  complete  failures. 
They  have. deeply  injured  our  colonies ;  they  have  destroyed  the  respect 
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whieh  we  enjoyed  on  the  Continent  by  their  foreign  policy ;  they  have 
ruined  our  .agricultural  interests,  deteriorated  our  trade,  disorganised 
society  in  Ireland  by  their  insane  legislation ;  and  they  have  done  all  they 
could  to  shake  the  Established  Church  to  her  very  foundations.  What 
class  of  our  population  can  thus  be  satisfied  with  the  ministry  ?  And  do 
you  wonder  that  they  should  not  be  popular?" 

"  No,  indeed,  if  this  be  the  state  of  the  case,"  said  Anatole.  "  But 
has  it  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  those  evils,  admitting  that  they 
exist,  can  be  attributed  solely  to  misrule?  •  I  have  heard  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  railway  speculations ;  perhaps  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  country  may  be  owing  in  some  measure  to  them.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  potato  blight  in  Ireland ;  surely  the  government  could 
neither  foresee  nor  prevent  that  affliction.  And  then  the  continental 
convulsions ;  they  may  have  injured  the  trade  of  England." 

"  All  that  is  very  well,"  replied  Arthur ;  "  and  1  admire  the  candid 
spirit  of  fairness  which  prevents  your  at  once  condemning  as  long  as  there 
seems  to  you  to  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  but  when  you  have  examined 
fully  into  these  matters,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  resist  the  con- 
viction which  will  force  itself  upon  you,  that  the  present  calamitous  posi- 
tion of  the  British  empire  can  only  be  traced  to  the  destructive  commer- 
cial policy  which  is  still  persevered  in  by  our  government,  despite  of  the 
dictates  of  good  sense  and  the  lessons  of  experience." 

"  Yet  it  appears  strange,"  rejoined  Anatole,  "  that  measures,  unde- 
niably producing  a  cheapness  of  food,  should  not  be  beneficial  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  it,  if  not  to  its  growers." 

"My  good  sir,"  replied  Arthur,  "this  is  what  your  logicians  eaU  a 
cercle  vicieux.  It  is  an  action  and  reaction  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
producers  of  food — that  is,  the  farmers — not  having  a  profitable  market 
and  a  remunerative  price  for  it,  cannot  give  employment  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourers;  and  the  latter,  not  receiving  wages,  cannot  purchase 
food,  cheap  as  it  is ;  so  that  each  party,  under  this  system,  is  the  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  the  other.  It  is  the  same  with  manufacturers  and  workmen," 
continued  he ;  "  and,  notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  provisions,  all 
classes  are  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  they  were  when  they  were 
dear." 

"  And  what  is  the  real  cause  of  all  this?" 

"Whig-Radical  legislation,"  replied  Arthur.  "Great  Britain  was 
once  distinguished  among  European  nations  for  her  superiority  in  every 
class  of  society.  Our  merchants  were  the  richest,  the  most  enterprising, 
and  the  most  honest  in  the  world;  our  manufacturers  were  the  most 
skilful,  scientific,  and  intelligent ;  our  farmers  surpassed  those  of  every 
other  country,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  a  greater  amount  of  valuable 
produce  from  the  soil  than  the  cultivators  of  the  European  continent  or  of 
America ;  and  our  landed  proprietors  were  remarkable  for  the  judicious 
and  benevolent  management  of  their  estates  and  dependents.  All  these 
several  interests  were  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  and  were  regulated 
by  systems  and  laws  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  long  experience,  and 
which  had  raised  the  British  empire  to  greatness  and  power.  But  this 
was  denounced  by  the  Manchester  school  of  politicians  as  being  '  class 
legislation/  and  they  asserted  that  the  welfare  of  the  higher  orders  was 
secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  labouring  population.  Let  them  but  look 
at  the  present  condition  of  the  working  classes  under  the  new  commer- 
cial policy,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  before  their  impious  hands 
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were  raised  to  overthrow  the  sacred  edifice  of  England's  best  institutions. 
Their  material  position  was  then  satisfactory  in  a  general  sense,  for  they 
had  a  greater  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life  than  any  community 
of  equal  size  in  Enrope  :  they  are  now  flocking  to  the  workhouses.  But 
the  power  of  England  did  not  consist  in  material  riches;  it  did  not 
depend  on  the  number  of  vessels  in  her  ports,  or  on  the  area  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  it  was  derived  from  the  moral  qualities  of  the  people.  These  have 
been  annihilated,  and  the  proud  and  sturdy  labourer  has  become  the 
abject  recipient  of  the  government  dole." 

"  This  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  account  of  the  state  of  affairs,"  said 
Anatole,  "  and  I  fear  the  prospects  of  improvement  are  not  encouraging. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  subject,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  myself 
master  of  it,  for  I  am,  as  yet,  very  little  acquainted  with  English  politics; 
but  you  mentioned  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present  government,  and  in 
what  you  said  of  that,  I  most  cordially  agree  with  you.  Their  conduct, 
for  instance,  with  regard  to  the  French  expedition  to  Borne,  is  most  re- 
prehensible, and  I  cannot  acquit  your  ministry  of  a  very  grave  reponsi- 
bility  in  thus  allowing  an  independent  state  and  people  to  be  invaded  and 
attacked  without  provocation." 

Arthur  looked  at  Anatole  with  displeasure,  supposing  that  he  was 
practising  his  profession,  and  trying  his  hand  on  him  by  diplomatising 
to  elicit  an  opinion  after  having  thrown  him  off  his  guard;  but  on 
Anatole's  handsome  and  guileless  countenance,  Arthur  perceived 
nothing  but  candour  and  innocence.  He  judged  him  to  be  either 
the  most  skilful  of  dissimulators  and  the  most  artful  of  diplomatists, 
iff  a  very  prodigy  of  naivete.  Mrs.  Berkeley  laughed,  and  attacked  him 
*  point  blank. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  certainly  never  expected  to  hear  a  Frenchman 
talk  so  of  his  countrymen." 

"  Madame,"  answered  Anatole,  with  quiet  dignity,  "  truth  is  truth ; 
and,  whether  I  be  a  Frenchman  or  a  Chinese,  I  shall  never  hesitate  to 
speak  it  openly." 

Arthur  now  felt  strongly  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  but  their  conver- 
sation was  interrupted  by  their  arrival  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

They  took  their  seats  in  the  choir,  where  the  evening  prayers  had  com- 
menced; and  Anatole  was  much  struck  by  the  reverential  manner  in 
which  divine  service  was  performed. 

When  it  was  concluded,  Mr.  Lloyd  led  his  sister  and  Anatole  to  the 
north  transept,  and  stopped  before  two  graves,  with  the  respective  initials 
cut  on  small  stones  in  the  pavement. 

M  If  a  statesman,"  said  he,  "  who  now  lies  in  a  vault  beneath  our  feet 
were  still  alive,  old  England  would  not  be  reduced  to  her  present  state  of 
prostration." 

Anatole  at  once  understood  him,  and  repeated  Sir  Walter  Scott's  lines : 


"  Drop  n 
Twill  1 


>  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
1  trickle  on  his  rival's  bier; 
On  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound, 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound!" 


"  I  see,"  said  Lloyd,  "  that  if  you  are  not  yet  fully  aware  of  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  England,  you  are  far  from  being  ignorant  of  her  past  his- 
tory.    Is  it  so  much  studied  in  France  ?" 

"  I  am  the  son  of  an  English  woman,"  replied  Anatole. 
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"Indeed !"  and  Mrs.  Berkeley;  "no  wonder  tint  you  should  speak 
•RugKah  so  well.     And  may  I  ask  if  you  have  any  relatione  in  England?" 

u  I  believe  I  have,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  them..  My  mother  was  a 
Fenton." 

«  Of  the  Strattondale  finally?" 
*  "  Yes  ;  aha  was  a  daughter  of  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  duke." 

44  And  have  yon  net  been  at  Thorpbury  House  yet  ?  The  duke  and 
doeheai  ate  in  town.  Why,  wa  are  almost  connected,  as  the  dncheas  is 
my  niece.'' 

"  Then  I  think  I  must  ask  you  to  introduce'  me,  as  I  should  never  have 
the  courage  to  present  myself  abase." 

u  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  Susan;  " but  I  fear  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  the  duchess  at  house,  as  she  is  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  the 
Queen,  and  is  generally  at  Buckingham  Palace.  But  you  should  cafl  first 
on  the  duke ;  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  him ;  he  is  the  kindest  person  m 
the  world;  and  I  shall  write  to  the  duchess  to  let  me  know  when  she  can 
ieeerteus." 

Anatole  thanked  Mrs.  Berkeley,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  Edward,  behind  the  altar.  They  ascended  the  wooden  steps,  and 
admired  file  ancient  shrine,  deploring  at  die  same  time  die  Vandalism  of 
die  idle  visitors  who  have  picked  off  the  mosaic,  wherever  it  was  within 
their  reach,  partly  destroying  even  the  Latin  inscription  on  die  archi- 
trave. 

There  are  two  weaknesses  essentially  characteristic  of  Engnsk  sight- 
seers :  die  first  is  the  esjrying  off  a  portion  of  what  they  have  admired, 
regardless  of  the  injury  it  may  dais  sustain;  and  the  second  is  their 
writing  their  names  on  it  The  latter  can  generally  be  done  with  im- 
punity, and  John  Smith  or  Thomas.  Jones  may  safely  indulge  in  the 
ambition  of  perpetuating  his  plebeian  patronymic  on  the  noblest  works  of 
dassie  art ;  but  even  the  patrician  wonder-hunter  may  meet  with  a  merited 
humiliation  when  he  carries  off  a  memorial  of  his  visit  to  some  celebrated 
spot,  as  a  certain  high  and  mighty  British  marquis  did,  not  many  years 
ago,  when  he  was  detected  by  the  sentry  at  the  Propylaca  of  the 
Athenian  Acropolis  with  a  piece  of  sculptured  marble  from  the  Parthenon 
under  his  arm. 

After  showing  most  of  the  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  to 
Anatole,  Mrs.  Berkeley  and  her  brother  took  him  to  Poets'-corner,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  quaint  inscription : 

"  O  rake  Ben  Jowsow." 

Anatole  asked  what  old  Parr  had  done  to  deserve  a  place  with  Shak- 
speare,  Spenser,  Chaucer,  and  Milton. 

"  He  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  years,"  answered  Susan ;  "do  you 
call  that  nothing?" 

"  Well,  the  English  are,  indeed,  a  strange  people,'9  said  Anatole. 

After  seeing  the  "prophetic  stone,"  which  a  guide  told  them  was 
Jacob's  identical  pillow,  and  admiring  the  Beautiful,  or  Solomon's,  Gate, 
Susan  got  into  her  carriage,  offering  a  seat  to  Anatole;  but  he  declined 
it  with  many  thanks  for  her  kindness,  as  he  wished  to  take  a  walk  in 
St.  James's*  Park.  Arthur  told  him  to  follow  Great  George-afreet,  which 
would  lead  him  there ;  and  they  separated  with  mutual  hopes  that  they 
might  meet  soon  again,  and  an  eimress  invitation  to  Anatole  from  Mrs. 
Berkeley  to  give  her  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  hue  house* 
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SOAPEY   SPONGE'S    SPORTING    TOUR. 
Chapter  XLIX. 

rtTDDHVGPOTE  BOWER,  THE  SEAT  OF  JOGGLEBURY  CROW0KT,  ESQ. 

Oub  last  chapter  left  Mr.  Jogglebury  Crowdey  driving  away  and 
leaving1  Mx.  Sponge  in  the  hands  of  his  alarming-looking  wife,  the  diffi- 
culty of  our  friend's  position  being  somewhat  increased  by  his  being  a 
self-invited  guest  Mr.  Jogglebury's.  absence,  however,  rather  helped 
Mr.  Sponge  out  of  this  dilemma ;  for,  after  he  had  blurted  out  a  few 
nothings  about  the  weather,  and  pretended  to  be  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  children,  he  thus  turned  his  host's  absence  to  account : 

"  Your  good  husband,"  said  he,  "  has  insisted  upon  bringing  me  over 
to  spend  a  few  days  till  my  Mend  Mr.  Puffington  recovers.  He's  just  got 
the  gout.  I  said  I  was  afraid  it  mightn't  be  quite  convenient  to  you,  but 
Mr.  Crowdey  assured  me  you  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  fox-hunters  at 
short  notice ;  and  so  I  have  taken  him  at  his  word  you  see,  and  come." 

Mrs.  Jogglebury,  who  was  still  out  of  wind  from  her  run  after  the 
carriage,  was  charmed  with  Mr.  Sponge's  admiration  of  the  children,  and 
assured  him  that  she  was  extremely  happy  to  see  him,  though  she 
couldn't  help  dunking  what  an  ass  Jog  was  to  bring  a  stranger  on  a 
washing-day.     That,  however,  was  a  point  she  would  reserve  for  Jog. 

As  she  now  sauntered  towards  the  house,  accompanied  by  our  hero,  a 
loud  outburst  from  the  children  announced  the  approach  of  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  in  the  person  of  Gustavus  James  in  the  nurse's 
arms,  with  a  curly  blue  feather  nodding  over  his  nose.  Mrs.  Jogglebury 
Crowdey's  black  eyes  brightened  with  delight  as  she  ran  forward  to  meet 
him ;  and  in  her  mind's  eye  she  saw  him  inheriting  a  splendid  mansion, 
with  a  retinue  of  powdered  footmen  in  pea-green  liveries  and  broad  gold 
lace  hats.  Great — prospectively  great,  at  least — as  had  been  her  sue* 
cesses  in  the  sponsor  line  with  her  other  children,  she  really  thought, 
getting  Mr.  Sponge  for  a  god-papa  for  Gustavus  James  eclipsed  all  her 
other  doings. 

Mr.  Sponge,  having  been  liberal  in  his  admiration  of  the  rest,  of  course 
could  not  refuse  unbounded  applause  to  the  evident  object  of  a  mother's 
regards;  and  chucking  the  young  gentleman  under  his  double  chin, 
asked  him  how  he  was,  and  said  something  about  something  he  had  in 
his  "  box,"  alluding  to  a  paper  of  cheap  comfits  he  had  bought  at  Sugar- 
chalk's  sale  in  Oxford-street,  and  which  he  carried  about  for  contingencies 
like  the  present  This  pleased  Mrs.  Crowdey  still  more, — looking,  as  she 
thought,  as  if  he  had  come  predetermined  to  do  what  she  wanted. 
Amidst  praises  and  stories  of  the  prodigy,  they  reached  the  house. 

If  a  "hall"  means  a  house  with  an  entrance-" hall,"  Puddmgpote 
Bower  did  not  aspire  to  be  one.  A  visitor  dived,  in  media*  res,  into  the 
passage  at  once.  In  it  stood  an  oak-cased  family  clock,  and  a  large  glass- 
ease,  with  an  alarming-looking  stuffed  tiger-like  cat,  on  an  imitation  marble 
slab.  Underneath  the  slab,  mdeed  all  about  the  passage,  were  scattered 
children's  hats  and  caps,  hoops,  tops,  spades,  and  mutilated  toys,— spotted 
horses  without  heads,  soldiers  without  arms,  windmills  without  satis*  and 
wheelbarrows  without  wheels.  In  a  corner  were  a  bunch  of  "gibbies" 
in  the  rough,  and  alongside  the  weather-glass  hung  Jog's  formidable 
flail  of  a  hunting-whip. 

After  this  introduction  it  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  on 
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tk&  ti&H  °f.  rtl^.ipawage  was  the  dining-room,  and  on  the  left  the 
drawing  or  si^ing-roem^  ere  Mr.  Jogglebury  Crowdey  was  compelled  to 
sacrifice  his  cow-house  to  make  Mrs.  Crowdey  a  becoming  drawing-room. 
^Che,  old  rooms  were  long,  low,  ill-proportioned  things,  bat  warm  and 
conrfartable  withal ;  nor  were  their  ^disproportions  apparent  until  Mr. 
Capability  Smitfy  the  architect,  "pooh-poohed"  tjiem,  and  wanted  to 
buijd  a  new  mansion  altogether,  in  lieu  of  the.  drawing-room  he  was 
called  upon  to  erect.  Fortunately  however,'  perhaps,  for  our  friend,  the 
before-mentioned  breach-of-promiae  action, u  Smiler  v.  Jogglebury,"  had 
40  taken  the  wind  out  of  Jog's  sails,  as  to  render  this  latter  exploit 
impracticable ;  consequently  Mr.  Capability  Smith  was  confined  to  the 
.paginal,  intention,  leave  toeing  given  him  to  carry  it  out  in  such  a  way  as 
would  make  the  room  available,  if  ever  the  new  house  came  to  be  built 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  built  them  an  exceedingly  fine,  large,  lofty 
rooni,  with  an  oriel  window,  and  everything  to  match,  that  completely 
put  all  the  rest  of  the  house  out  of  countenance)  and  being  too  fine  for 
every-day  use,  of  course  was  always  too  cold  for  comfort  when  wanted. 
Moreover,  the  upholsterer  and  Smith  so  completely  sickened  Jog  with 
their  bills,  that,  when  he  got  them  paid,  he  came  to  the  resolution  that 
many  men  have  done  before  him,  namely,  that  his  son  might  build;  and 
he  forthwith  turned  his  attention  to  gibbey  sticks,  to  give  his  son  the 
means  of  doing  so.  How  the  son  was  to  accomplish  what  his  father  could 
not  manage,  especially  if,  in  addition  to  the  younger  children's  fortunes, 
be  had  his  mother's  jointure  to  pay,  we  confess  we  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand unless,  indeed,  the  gibbers  performed  all  that  Jog  anticipated! 
\yith  that,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

When  Mr.  Sponge  arrived  with  Mrs,  Jogglebury  Crowdey  and  tide 
young  fry,  -  he  found  his  portmanteau  standing  bolt  upright  hi  the 
passage,  with  the  bag  alongside  of  it,  just  as  they  had  "been  chu&ecKout 
of  tfye  phaeton  by  Bartholomew  Badger. 

Badger  having  got  orders  to  put  the  horse  right,  and  then  to  f>ut  him- 
self right  to  wait  at  dinner,  Mr.  Jogglebury  vociferated, 

"  Murry  Ann ! — Murry  Ann! — Murry  Ann!w  in  such  a  way  that  Mary 
Ann  thought  either  that  the  cat  had  got  young  Crowdey,  or  the  house  was 
on  fire.  "Oh!  Murry  Ann!*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Jogglebury,  as  she  came 
darting  into  the  passage  from  the  back  settlements,  her  arms  up  to  the 
elbows  in  soap-suds ;  "  I  want  you  to  (puff)  up-stairs  with  me,  and  help  to 
get  my  (wheeze)  gibbey  sticks  out  of  the  best  room;  there's  a  (puff) 
gentleman  coming  to  (wheeze)  here." 

"  O,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Mary  Ann,  smiling  and  dropping  down  her 
sleeves — glad  to  find  it  was  no  worse. 

They  then  proceeded  up-stairs  together. 

All  the  gibbey  sticks  were  bundled  out,  both  the  finished  ones,  that 
were  varnished  and  laid  away  carefully  in  the  wardrobe,  and  those  that 
were  undergoing  surgical  treatment,  in  the  way  of  twistings,  and  bend- 
ings,  and  tyings,  in  the  closets.  As  they  routed  them  out  of  hole  and 
corner,  Jogglebury  kept  up  a  sort  of  running  recommendation  to  mercy, 
mingled  with  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  household  affairs. 

"Now  (puff^  Murry  Ann!"  exclaimed  he;  "take  care  yW 'don't 
scratch  that  (puff)  Franky  Burdett/*  handing  her  a  highry-varn^shed 
oak  stick,  with  a  kit-kat  or  Sir  Francis  for  a' handle  J  "and  how  many 
(gasp)  haddocks  d'ye  say  there  are  in  the  house?"     ,  ' '• ''  : *• ' 

"Three,  sir,"  replied  Mary  Ann.  "  ' 
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"  Three  !"  repeated  he,  with  an  epphasis.  -*fr^h6tateyot^(ja^0 
missis  told  me  there  were  hut  (puff)  two;  and^MurW*Ann,r  yetrtfrtdt 
put  the  new  (puff)  quilt  on  the  (gasp)  bed,and  (puff)  lust  ldok  urfSer'lit 
(gasp),  and  you'll  find  the  (puff)  Fergus  O'Connor,  folded  up  in  a.dftW 
(puff)  pocket  hankercher;  and,  iMiirry  Ann,  d'ye  think  the  new  (wheekej 
purtaters  came  that  I  bought  of  (puff)  Billy  Bloxom?  If  so/yoVd  ©etter 
(puff)  some  for  dinner,  and  get  the  best  (wheeze)  decanters  Out ;  afcdj 
Hurry  Ann,  there  are  two.  gibbers  on  the  (puff)  surbase  at  the*  back  of 
the  bed,  which  you  may  as  well  (puff)  away.  Ah!'  here1  he  is,"  added 
Mr.  Jogglebury,  as  Mr.  Sponge's  voice  rose  now  from  the  passage  into 
the  room  above. 

Things  now  looked  pretty  promising.  Mr.  Sponge *s  attentions  to  the 
children  generally,  and  to  Gustavus  James  in  particular,  coupled  with  his 
free-and-easy  mode  of  introducing  himself,  made  Mrs.  Crowdey  feel  far 
more  at  her  ease  with  regard  to  entertaining  him  than  she  would  have 
done  if  her  neighbour,  Mr.  Makepeace,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Facey  himself,  had 
dropped  in  to  take  "  pot  luck,"  as  they  called  it.  With  either  of  these  she 
would  have  wished  to  appear  as  if  their  every-day  form  was  more  in  accord- 
ance with  their  company  style,  whereas  Jog  and  she  wanted  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  Mr.  Sponge,  instead  of  electrifying  him  with  their  grandeur. 
That  Gustavus  James  was  destined  for  greatness  she  had  not  the  least 
doubt  She  began  to  think  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  call  him 
Gustavus  James  Sponge.  Jog,  too,  was  comforted,  at  hearing  there  were 
three  haddocks,  for  though  hospitably  inclined  he  did  not  at  all  like  the 
idea  of  being  on  short  commons  himself.  He  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
Mrs.  Jogglebury 's  management — especially  as  the  guest  was  of  her  own 
seeking — to  know  that  she  would  make  up  a  tolerable  dinner. 

Nor  was  he  out  in  his  reckoning,  for  at  half-past  five  Bartholomew  an- 
nounced dinner,  when  in  sailed  Mrs.  Crowdey  fresh  from  the  composition 
of  it  and  from  the  becoming  revision  of  her  own  dress.  Instead  of  the 
loose,  flowing,  gipsified,  stunner  tartan  of  the  morning,  she  was  attired  in 
a  close-fitting  French  grey  silk,  showing  as  well  the  fulness  and  white- 
ness of  her  exquisite  bust,  as  the  beautiful  formation  of  her  arms.  Her 
raven  hair  was  ably  parted  and  flattened  on  either  side  of  her  well-shaped 
head.  She  was  quite  a  different  sort  of  Mrs.  Crowdey  to  what  Mr.  Sponge 
had  met  out  of  doors.  He  felt  proud  of  the  honour  of  having  such  a  fine 
creature  on  his  arm,  and  kicked  about  in  his  tights  more  than  usual. 

The  dinner,  though  it  might  show  symptoms  of  hurry,  was  yet  plentiful 
and  good  of  its  kind;  and  if  Bartholomew  had  not  been  always  getting  in 
Murry  Ann's  way,  would  have  been  well  set  on  and  served.  Jog  quaffed 
quantities  of  foaming  bottled  porter  during  the  progress  of  it,  and  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair  at  the  end,  as  if  thoroughly  overcome  with  his 
exertions.  Scarcely  was  the  wine  and  dessert  set  on,  ere  a  violent  out- 
break in  the  nursery  caused  Mrs.  Crowdey  to  hurry  away,  leaving  Mr. 
Sponge  to  enjoy  the  company  of  her  husband. 

"  You'll  drink  (puff)  fox-hunting,  I  s'pose,"  observed  Jog,  after  a  pause, 
helping  himself  to  a  bumper  of  port  and  passing  the  bottle  to  Sponge. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  our  hero,  filling  up. 

"  Fine  (puff,  wheeze)  amusement,"  observed  Mr.  Crowdey,  with  a  yawn 
after  another  pause,  and  beating  the  devil's  tattoo  upon  the  table  to  keep 
himself  awake. 

u  Very,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge,  wondering  how  such  a  thick- winded  chap 
as  Jog  managed  to  partake  of  it. 
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u  Fine  (puff,  wheeze)  appetizer,*  observed  JogglebuTy,  after  another 
pause. 

"  It  is,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge. 

Presently  Jog  began  to  snore,  and  as  the  increasing  melody  of  his  now 
gave  little  hopes  of  returning  animation,  Mr.  Sponge  had  recourse  to  his 
old  friend  "  Mogg,"  and  amidst  speculations  as  to  time  and  distances, 
managed  to  finish  the  port.     We  will  now  pass  to  the  next  morning. 

Whatever  deficiency  there  might  be  at  dinner  was  amply  atoned  for  at 
breakfast,  which  was  both  good  and  abundant;  bread  and  cake  of  all  sorts, 
eggs,  muffins,  toast,  honey,  jellies,  and  preserves  without  end.  On  the 
side-table  was  a  dish  of  hot  kidneys  and  a  magnificent  home-fed  ham. 

But  a  greater  treat  far,  as  Mrs.  Jogglebury  thought,  was  m  the  guests 
set  around.  There  were  arranged  all  her  tulips  in  succession,  beginning 
with  that  greatest  of  all  wonders,  Gustavus  James,  and  running  on  with 
Anna  Maria,  Frederick  John,  Juliana  Jane,  Margaret  Henrietta,  Sarah 
Amelia,  down  to  Peter  William,  the  heir,  who  sat  next  his  pa.  Hrae 
formed  a  close  line  on  the  side  of  the  table  opposite  the  fire,  that  side 
being  left  for  Mr.  Sponge.  All  the  children  had  clean  pinafores  on,  and 
their  hairs  plastered  according  to  nursery  regulation.  Mr.  Sponge's  ap- 
pearance was  a  signal  for  silence,  and  they  all  sat  staring  at  him  in  mute 
astonishment. 

Baby,  Gustavus  James,  did  more ;  for,  after  reconnoitring  him  through 
his  fingers,  he  whined  out,  il  Who's  that  ogley  man,  ma  ?"  amidst  the 
titter  of  the  rest  of  the  line. 

"  Hush!  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crowdey,  hoping  Mr.  Sponge 
hadn't  heard.  But  Gustavus  James  was  not  to  be  put  down,  and  lie  re- 
newed the  charge  as  his  mother  began  pouring  out  the  tea. 

"  Send  that  ogley  man  away,  ma!"  whined  he,  in  a  louder  tone,  at 
which  all  the  children  burst  out  a  laughing. 

"  Baby  (puff),  Gustavus  James!  (wheeze),"  exclaimed  Jog,  knocking 
with  the  handle  of  his  knife  against  the  table,  and  frowning  at  the  pro- 
digy. 

"  Well,  pa,  he  is  a  ogley  man,"  replied  the  child,  amid  the  ill-suppressed 
laughter  of  the  rest. 

"  Ah,  but  what  have  I  got !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sponge,  producing  a 
gaudily  done-up  paper  of  comfits  from  his  pocket,  opening  and  distribut- 
ing the  unwholesome  contents  along  the  line,  stopping  the  orator's  mouth 
first  with  a  great,  red-daubed,  almond  comfit. 

Breakfast  was  then  proceeded  with  without  further  difficulty.  As  it 
drew  to  a  close,  and  Mr.  Sponge  began  nibbling  at  the  sweets  instead  of 
continuing  his  attack  on  the  solids,  Mrs.  Jogglebury  began  eyeing  and 
telegraphing  her  husband. 

"Jog,  my  dear,"  said  she,  looking  significantly  at  him,  and  then  at  the 
egg-stand,  which  still  contained  three  eggs. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  replied  Jog,  with  a  vacant  stare,  pretending  not  to 
understand. 

44  You'd  better  eat  them,"  said  she,  looking  again  at  the  eggs. 

"  I've  (puff)  breakfasted,  my  (wheeze)  dear,"  replied  Jog,  pompously, 
wiping  his  mouth  on  his  claret- coloured  bandana. 

"  They'll  be  wasted  if  you  don't,"  replied  Mrs.  Jog. 

"Well,  but  they'll  be  (puff)  wasted  if  I  eat  them  without  (wlweze) 
wanting  them,"  rejoined  he. 

"  Nonsense,  Jog,  you  always  say  that,"  retorted  his  wife. 
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" Nonsense  (puff),  nonsense  (wheeze),  I  say  they  will" 
"  I  say  they  won'tl*  replied  Airs.  Jog;  "now  will  they,  Mr  Sponge?" 
continued  she,  appealing  to  our  friend. 

u  Why,  no,  not  so  much  as  if  they  went  out,"  replied  our  friend,  think- 
ing Mrs.  Jog  was  the  one  to  side  with. 

"  Then  you'd  better  (puff,  wheeze,  gasp)  eat  them  between  you/'  replied 
Jog,  getting  up  and  strutting  out  of  the  room. 

Presently  he  appeared  in  front  of  the  house,  crowned  in  a  pea-green 
wide-awake,  with  a  half-finished  gibbey  in  his  hand;  and  as  Mr.  Sponge 
did  not  want  to  offend  him,  and  moreorer  wanted  to  get  his  horses  billeted 
on  him,  he  presently  made  an  excuse  for  joining  him. 

Though  his  horses  were  standing  "  free  gratis,"  as  he  called  it  at  Mr. 
Pnffington's,  and  though  he  would  have  thought  nothing  of  making  Mr. 
Leather  come  over  with  one  each  hunting  morning,  still  he  felt  that  if  the 
hounds  were  much  on  the  other  side  of  Puddingpote  Bower,  it  would  not 
be  so  convenient  as  having  them  there.  Despite  the  egg  controversy,  he 
thought  a  judicious  application  of  soft  sauder  might  accomplish  what  he 
wanted.    At  all  events,  he  would  try. 

Jog  had  brought  himself  short  up,  and  was  standing  staring,  with  his 
hands  in  his  coat-pockets,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  the  place  before. 

"Pretty  look-out  you  have  here,  Mr.  Jogglebury,"  observed  Mr. 
Sponge,  joining  him. 

"  Very,"  replied  Jog,  still  cogitating  the  egg  question,  and  thinking 
he  wouldn't  have  so  many  boiled  the  next  day. 

"  All  yours  7*  asked  Sponge,  waving  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 
"  My  (p^ff)  ter-ri-tory  goes  up  to  those  (wheeze)  firs  in  the  grass-field 
on  the  hill,"  replied  Jogglebury,  pompously. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Sponge,  "  they  are  fine  trees ;"  thinking  what  a 
finish  they  would  make  for  a  steeple-chase. 

"  My  (puff)  uncle,  Crowdey,  planted  those  (wheeze)  trees,"  observed 
Jog.  "  I  observe,"  added  he,  "  that  it  is  easier  to  cut  down  a  (puff)  tree 
than  to  make  it  (wheeze)  again." 

"  And  I  believe  you're  right,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge ;  "  that  idea  has 
•truck  me  very  often." 

"  Has  it,"  replied  Jogg,  puffing  voluminously  into  his  (rill. 
They  then  advanced  a  few  paces,  and,  leaning  on  the  iron  hurdles, 
attempted  to  stare  the  cows  out  of  countenance. 

"  Where  are  the  stables  ?"  at  last  asked  Sponge,  seeing  no  inclination 
to  move  on  the  part  of  his  host. 

"  Stables  (wheeze), — stables  (puff),"  replied  Jogglebury,  recollecting 
Sponge  s  previous  day's  proposal, — "  stables  (wheeze)  are  behind,"  said 
he,  "at  the  back  there  (puff) ;  nothin'  to  see  at  them  (wheeze)." 

"  There'll  be  the  horse  you  drove  yesterday ;  won't  you  go  to  see 
how  he  is  ?"  asked  Mr.  Sponge. 

"  Oh,  sure  to  be  well  (puff) ;  never  anything  the  matter  with  him 
(wheeze),"  replied  Jogglebury. 

"  May  as  well  see,"  rejoined  Mr.  Sponge,  turning  up  a  narrow  walk 
that  seemed  to  lead  to  the  back. 

Jog  followed  doggedly.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  John  Bull  in  him* 
and  did  not  fancy  being  taken  possession  of  in  that  sort  of  way ;  and 
thought,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Sponge  had  not  behaved  very  well  in  the 
matter  of  the  eggs.    . 

The  stables  certainly  were  nothing  to  boast  of.    They  were  in  an  old 
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''rirbble-^torej'y^^led^iaiding,  without  even  the  delicacy  of  a  ceiling. 
"  ftdveVthel&s]  Ibere  was^pienty  of  room  even  after  Joggiebury  had  cut  off 
7  otfc  end*  lei  supply  the  lose  of  bis  cow-house. 

o. '  «i  ^h*  ^  might  host  the  country  with  all  thia  stabling,"  observed 
0,MrJ'8pknge,  air  he  entered  the  low  door.  "One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
r  'sevta^'etglit,'  nine.  Nine  stalls,  I  declare,"  added  he,  after  counting  them. 
"  My  (puff)  uncle  used  to  (wheeze)  a  good  deal  of  his  own  (puff)  land," 
7  itetffieo'  •  Joggtebury. 

-f  «'  Ah,1  well,  I'll  tell  you  what:  these  stables  will  be  a  devilish  deal 
'  betted  for:  being  occupied,*7  observed  Mr.  Sponge.  "And  I'll  tell  you 
l'LiAM1Itt1daAryaik9> 

41  But  they  are  occupied!"  gasped  Joggiebury,  convulsively. 
•  *<Ohfy  hal^*  replied  Mr.  Sponge;  uor  a  quarter,  I  may  say — not 
even  that,  indeed.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  have  my  horses  over 
f  here,  and  you  shall  find  them  in  straw  in  return  for  the  manure,  and 
•just  'charge  me  for  hay  and  corn  at  market  price,  you  know.  That'll 
make  it  all  square  and  fair,  and  no  obligation,  you  know.  I  hate  ohli- 
gakioftsV'  added  he,  eyeing  Jog's  disconcerted  face. 

"  Oh,  but  (pin?,  wheeze,  gasp}—"  exclaimed  Joggiebury,  reddening  up 

—«Id^^po^)k^ow  that  I  can  (gasp)  that     I  mean  (puff )  that  this 

/wheeze)  stable  is  all  the  (gasp)  'commodation  I  have  ;  and  if  we  had 

'    (puff)  company,  or  (gasp)  anything  of  that  sort,  I  don't  know  where  we 

"•  should  (wheeae)  their  horses,"  continued  he.     "Besides,  I  don't  (puf£ 

-  Wheeae)  know  about  the  market  price  of  (gasp)  corn.  My  (wheeze)  tenant, 

Tom  Claychops,  at  the  (puff)  farm  on  the  (wheeze)  hill  yonder,  supplies 

0,*ine  wfth  the  (puff)  quantity  I  (wheeze)  want,  and  we  just  (puff,  wheeze, 

gasp)  settle  once  a  (puff)  half-year,  or  so." 

"Ah,  I  see,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge;  "you  mean  to  say  you  wouldn't 
know  how  to  strike  the  average  so  as  to  say  what  I  ought  to  pay." 
"  Just  so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Joggiebury,  jumping  at  the  idea. 
"  Ah,  werf,1^  said  Mr.  Sponge,  in  a  tone  of  indifference ;  "  it's  no  great 
odds,— Ut^  no  great  odds, — more  the  name  of  the  thing  than  anything 
else;  one  likes  to  be  independent,  you  know,-— one  likes  to  be  inde- 
'    pendent ;  but  as  I  shan't  be  with  you  long, — as  I  shan't  be  with  you 
long, — ril  just  put  up  with  it  for  once, — I'll  just  put  up  with  it  for  once, 
— and  let  you  find  me — and  let  you  find  me,"  so  saying,  he  walked  away, 
leaving  Joggiebury  petrified  at  his  impudence. 

"That  husband  of  yours  is  a  devilish  good  fellow,"  observed  Mr. 
Sponge  to  Mrs.  Joggiebury,  who  he  now  met  coming  out  with  her  tail ; 
he  trill  insist  on  my  having  my  horses  over  here, — most  liberal,  hand- 
some thing  of  him,  I'm  sure ;  and  that  reminds  me,  can  you  manage  to 
put  up  my  servant?" 

"  I  dare  say  we  can/'  replied  Mrs.  Joggiebury,  thoughtfully.  He's 
not  a  very  fine  gentleman,  is  he  ?"  asked  she,  Knowing  that  servants 
were  often  more  difficult  to  please  than  their  masters. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  replied  Sponge ;  «  not  at  all,— wouldn't  suit  me  if  he 
was, — wouldn't  suit  me  if  he  was." 

Just  then  up  waddled  Joggiebury,  puffing  and  wheezing  Kke  a  stranded 
grampus;  the  idea  having  just  struck  him  that  he  might  get  off  on  the 
plea  of  not  having  room  for  the  servant. 

"It's  very  unfortunate  (wheese),->~thatfs  to  say*  it  <nevar  oeouroed  to 
me  (puff),  but  I  quite  forgot  (gasp)  that  wW  haven't  (v#Mera)»  room  for 
your*  (puff)  servant"    1  *  "  .-..■_./. 
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"  Ab,  you  are  a  devilish  good  &Uow/*  replied  Mb. ,Sp4ng^WAa  dwUph 
good  fellow;  I  was  just  telling  Mrs.  JoggUbury^wasnH  I, JMi*  Jpggle- 
bury  ? — what  an  excellent  fellow  you  are,  and  how  kind  >y<ttL'd,  been,  ajnmt 
the  hones  and  corn,  and  all  thai  sort  of  .  thing,  when  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  mightn't  he  convenient,  p'raps,  to  put  up  a  tervabfc; .  but  ^our. wife 
assures  me  that  it  will ;  so  that  settles  the  matter,  you  know— tli tjS&tUes 
the  matter,  and  1'U  now  send  for  the  horses  forthwith."  -   ,  jV 

Jog  was  utterly  disconcerted,  and  didn't  know  wbich<  way  fc>  (turn  for 
'an  excuse.  Mrs.  Jogglebury,  though  she  would  'rathe*  have,  been  with- 
out the  establishment,  did  not  like  to  peril  GuBtavus  James's  prospects  by 
appearing  displeased;  so  she  smilingly  said  she  would  #ea  audi hava all 
things  ready.  I 

Mr.  Sponge  then  procured  a  messenger  to  take  a  note  to  iHanby 
House,  for  Mr.  Leather,  and  having  -written  it,  amused  hitnself  for  a, time 
with  his  cigars  and  his  u  Mogg"  in  his  bedroom,  and  then  turned  out  to 
see  the  stable  got  ready,  and  pick  up  any  information  about  the  hounds, 
or  anything  else,  from  anybody  he  could  lay  hold  of.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  he  fell  in  with  a  groom  travelling,  a  horse  to  hunt  with  Sir  Harry 
Seattereash's  hounds,  which,  he  said,  met  at  Snebiton  Green,  some  eight 
or  nine  miles  off,  the  next  day,  and  whither  Mn  Sponge  decided  on 

Ma  Jogglebury's  equanimity  returning  at  dinner-time,  Mr.  Sponge 
was  persuasive  enough  to  induce  him  to  accompany  him,  and  it  was 
1  finally  arranged  that  Leather  should  go  on  with  tbe  boms,  and  Jog 
4bouki  drive  Sponge  to  cover,  in  the  phe-<Mon.     •  ,    .    , 

With  t)ie  reader's  permission,  we  will  devote  a  fresh  chapter...  to,  the 
doings  of  that  day.  •    <,•  jj  i?  , .  w  ., 

'      •■  ■   v,         .  ♦♦,,  I  .r/   • 

CHAPTER  L.  •'*'    •    •■>"•*•/•    -i   »<n\A 

f    • 
A  FAMILY  BREAKFAST  ON  A  HUNTING  ^COftNlXG. 

Mrs.  Jogglebuby  Cbowdey  was  a  good  deal  diseoncertqd  at  Gus- 
tavus James's  irreverence  to  his  intended  godfather,  and  did  her  best, 
both  by  promises  and  entreaties,  to  bring  him  to  a  more  becoming  state 
of  mind.  She  promised  him  abundance  of  good  things  if  he  would 
astonish. Mr.  Sponge  with  some  of  his  wonderful  stories,  and  expatiated 
on  Mr.  Sponge's  goodness  in  bringing  him  the  nice  oomfits,  though  Mrs. 
Jogglebury  could  not  but  in  her  heart  blame  them  for  some  little  incon- 
venience the  wonder  bad  experienced  in  his  little  bowels  during  the  night. 
However,  she  brought  him  to  breakfast  in  pretty  good  form,  where  he 
was  cocked  up  in  his  high  chair  beside  his  mamma,  the  rest  of  the 
infantry  occupying  the  position  of  the  previous  day,  all  under  good- 
behaviour  orders. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Sponge,  not  having  been  able  to  get  himself  up  to 
his  satisfaction,  "was  late  in  coming  down ;  and  when  he  4id  make  his  ap- 
pearance, the  unusual  sight  of  a  man  in  a  red  coat,  a  green  tie,  a  blue 
vest,  &c,  completely  upset  their  propriety,  and  deranged  the  order  of  the 
;    young  gentleman's  performance.   Mr.  Sponge,  too,  conscious  that  he  was 
'•'  late,  was  more  eager  for  his  breakfast  than  to  be  astonished.;  so  what 
with  repressing  the  demands  of  tbe  youngster,  watching  the  others  that 
J  ihey  did  not  break  loose,  .and  getting  Jog  and, .Mr., Sponge  what  they 
~  ■'  wasted,'  Mrs.  Crowdey  had  her  hands  full    At.  last  naying  got  them 
both  set  a-going,  she  took  a  lump  of  sugar  out  of  tQ^,bftsin,»nd  shojqpng 
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it  to  the  wonder,  bid  it  beside  her,  with  a  "Now,  my 
ear,  as  she  adjusted  him  in  his  chair.  The  child,  wi 
up  like  a  musical  snuff-box,  then  went  off  as  follows: — 

"  Bah,  bah,  back  sheep,  have  'ou  any  'ool  ? 
Yes,  many,  have  I,  three  bags  fall; 
Un  for  ye  master,  un  for  ye  dame, 
Un  for  ye  'ittle  boy  'at  'una  about  ye  lane." 

But,  unfortunately,  again,  Mr.  Sponge  was  too  busy  with  his  break- 
fast, and  the  prodigy  was  allowed  to  waste  his  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air. 

Mrs.  Jogglebury,  who  had  sat  listening  in  eestacies,  saw  the  offended 
eye  and  pouting  lip  of  the  boy,  and  attempted  to  make  up  with  exclama- 
tions of  "  That  is  a  clever  fellow!  That  is  a  wonder !"  at  the  same  time 
showing  him  the  sugar. 

"  A  little  more  (puff)  tea,  my  (wheeze)  dear,"  said  Jogglebury,  thrust- 
ing his  great  cup  up  the  table. 

"Hush  I  Jog,  hush  /"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crowdey,  holding  up  her  fore- 
finger, and  looking  significantly  first  at  him,  and  then  at  the  urchin. 

"Now,  'Obin  and  Ichard,'  my  darling,"  continued  she,  addressing 
herself  coazingly  to  Gustavos  James. 

"  No,  not '  Obin  and  Ichard/  "  replied  the  child,  peevishly. 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  do,  that's  a  treasure.'' 

"  Well,  my  (puff)  darling,  give  me  some  (wheeze)  tea,"  interposed 
Jogglebury,  knocking  with  his  knuckles  on  the  table. 

"  Oh  dear,  Jog,  you  and  your  tea! — you're  always  wanting  tea,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Jogglebury,  snappishly. 

"  Well,  but  my  (puff)  dear,  you  forget  that  Mr.  (wheeze)  Sponge 
and  I  have  to  be  at  (puff)  Snobston  Green  at  a  (wheeze)  quarter  to 
eleven,  and  its  good  twelve  (gasp)  miles  off." 

"  Well,  but  it'll  not  take  you  long  to  get  there,"  replied  Mrs.  Joggle- 
bury; "will  it,  Mr.  Sponge?"  continued  she,  again  appealing  to  our 
friend. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  Sponge,  eating  away;  "  Mr. 
Crowdey  finds  conveyance— I  only  find  company." 

Mrs.  Jogglebury  Crowdey  then  prepared  to  pour  her  husband  out 
another  cub  of  tea,  and  the  musical  snuff-box,  being  now  left  to  itseHj 
went  off  of  its  own  accord  with, 

"Diddle,  diddle,  doubt, 
My  candle's  out, 
My  'ittle  dame's  not  at  'ome — 
So  saddle  my  hog,  and  bridle  my  dog, 
And  bring  my  'ittle  dame  'ome." 
A  poem  that  was  in  the  original  programme,  but  was  intended  to  come 
in  after  "  Obin  and  Ichard,"  which  was  to  be  the  chef-tTceuvre. 

Mrs.  Jogglebury  Crowdey  was  delighted,  and  found  herself  pouring 
the  tea  into  the  sugar-basin  instead  of  into  Jog  s  cup. 

Mr.  Sponge,  too,  applauded.  "  Well,  that  was  very  clever,"  said 
he,  filling  his  mouth  full  of  cold  ham.  "  '  Saddle  my  dog,  and  bridle 
my  hog9 — 1*11  trouble  you  for  another  cup  of  tea,"  addressing  Mra, 
Crowdey. 

"  No,  not  saddle  my  dog,  silfy  tnanf  replied  the  child,  making  a  pet 
fip ;  "  saddle  my  hog." 

"  Oh!  '  saddle  my  hog,'  was  it  ?"  replied  Mr.  Sponge,  with  apparent 
surprise ;  "  I  thought  it  was  '  saddle  my  dog.*     I'll  trouble  you  for  the 
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sug,  Mrs.  Jogglebury"  (meaning  the  sugar);  adding,  "you  have  devilish 
good  cream  here ;  how  many  cows  have  you  ?" 

"Cows  (puff),  cows  (wheeze)?"  replied  Jogglebury;  "how  many 
cows  ?"  repeated  he. 

"  Oh,  two"  replied  Mrs.  Jogglehury,  tartly,  vexed  at  the  interruption. 

"  Pardon  me  (puff),"  replied  Jogglebury,  slowly  and  solemnly,  with  a 
full  blow  into  his  frill;  "pardon  me,  Mrs.  (puff)  Jogglebury  (wheeze) 
Crowdey,  but  there  are  three  (wheeze)." 

"  Not  in  milk,  Jog— not  in  milk"  retorted  Mrs.  Crowdey. 

"Three  cows,  Mrs.  (puff)  Jogglebury  (wheeze)  Crowdey,  notwith- 
standing," rejoined  our  host. 

"  Wen ;  but  when  people  talk  of  cream,  and  ask  how  many  cows  you 
have,  they  mean  in  milk,  Mister  Jogglebury  Crowdey." 

"Not  necessarily,  Mistress  Jogglebury  Crowdey,"  replied  Jog,  with 
another  heavy  snort. 

"  Ah,  now  you're  coming  your  fine  poor-law  guardian  knowledge/' 
rejoined  his  wife.  Jog,  as  we  said  before,  was  chairman  of  the  Stiritstiff 
Union. 

While  this  was  going  on,  young  hopeful  was  sitting  cocked  up  in 
his  high  chair,  evidently  mortified  at  the  want  of  attention  that  waB 
paid  him. 

Mrs.  Crowdey  saw  how  things  were  going,  and,  turning  from  the  cow 
question,  endeavoured  to  re-engage  him  in  his  recitations. 

"  Now,  my  angel  of  light !"  exclaimed  she,  again  showing  him  the 
sugar ;  "  tell  us  about  Obin  and  Ichard." 

"  No — not  Obin  and  Ichard,"  pouted  the  child. 

"  O  yes,  my  sweetest,  do,  that's  a  good  child ;  the  gentleman  in  the 
pretty  coat,  wno  gives  baby  the  nice  things,  wants  to  hear  it." 

"  Come,  out  with  it  young  man !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sponge,  putting  a 
large  piece  of  cold  beef  into  his  mouth. 

"  Not  a  'ung  man,"  muttered  the  child,  bursting  out  a-crying,  and  ex- 
tending his  little  fat  arms  to  his  mamma. 

"  No,  my  angel,  not  a  'ung  man  yet,"  replied  Mrs.  Jogglebury,  taking 
him  out  of  the  chair,  and  hugging  him  to  her  bosom. 

"  Hell  be  a  man  before  his  mother  for  all  that,"  observed  Mr.  Sponge, 
nothing  disconcerted  by  the  noise. 

Jog  had  now  finished  his  breakfast,  and  having  pocketed  three  buns 
and  two  pieces  of  toast,  with  a  thick  layer  of  cold  nam  between  them, 
looked  at  his  great  warming-pan  of  a  watch,  and  said  to  his  guest,  "  When 
you're  (wheeze),  I'm  (puff)."  So  saying,  he  got  up,  and  gave  his  great 
legs  one  or  two  of  those  convulsive  shakes  that  men  m  top  boots  some- 
times indulge  in. 

Mrs.  Jogglebury  looked  reproachfully  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  How 
can  you  spoil  sport  so." 

Mr.  Sponge,  as  he  eyed  Jog's  ill-made,  queerly  put  on  garments, 
wished  that  he  had  not  desired  Leather  to  go  to  the  meet  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  got  the  horses  a  little  bit  short,  and  have  shirked 
Jog,  who  he  did  not  think  looked  like  a  desirable  patron  for  a  hunting 
Add. 

"I'll  be  with  you  directly,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge,  gulping  down  the 
remains  of  his  tea ;  adding,  "  I've  just  got  to  run  up-stairs  and  get  a 
cigar."     So  saying,  he  jumped  up  and  disappeared. 

Murry  Ann,  not  approving  of  Mr.  Sponge's  smoking  in  his  bedroom, 
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had  hid  the  cigir-case  under  the  toilette  cover,  at  the  rack  of  the  glass, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  found  it. 

Mrs.  Jogglebury  availed  herself  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  his  absence, 
to  pacify  the  young  Turk,  and  try  to  coax  Mm  into  reciting  the  marvel- 
lous Obin  and  Ichard. 

As  Mr.  Sponge  came  clanking  down!  stab*  with  the  cigar-case  in  his 
hand,  she  met  him  (accidentally,  of  course)  at  the  bottom,  with  the  boy 
in  her  arms,  and  exclaimed — "  O  Mr.  Sponge,  here's  Gustavus  Jatne* 
wants  to  tell  you  a  little  story." 

Mr.  Sponge  stopped — inwardly  hoping  that;  it  would  not  be  a  long- 
one. 

"  Now?  nty  darling,'*  said  she,  sticking  the  boy  up  straight,  to  get  him 
to  begin, 

.  "JVmothenJ"  exclaimed  Mr.  Crowdey,  in  the  true  Jehu-like  style,  from 
the /vehicle  at  the  door,  in  which  he  had  composed  himself. 

"Coming  Jog!  coming !''  replied  Mrs.  Crowdey,  with  a  frown  on  her 
hrow  at  the  untimely  interruption ;  then  appealing  again  to  the  child,  who 
was  crouching  against  his  mother's  breast,  as  if  disinclined  to  show  off, 
she  said,  "Now,  my  dading,  let  the  gentleman,  hear  how  nicely  .you'll 
say  it" 

The  child  still  slunk. 

"  That's  a  fine  fellow,  out  with  it!"  said  Mr.  Sponge,  taking  up  his  hat 
to  be  off. 

"Now  then!"  exclaimed  his  host  again, 
_  "'Owning!"  replied  Mr.  Sponge. 

As  if  to  thwart  him  the  child  then  began,  Mrs.  Jogglebury  hold- 
ing up  her  forefinger  as  well  in  admiration  as  to  keep  silence: 

"  Obin  and  Ichard,  two  pretty  men, 
.  Lay  in  bed  till  ye  clock  struck  ten ; 

Up  starts  Obin,  and  looks  at  the  sky H 

And  then  the  brat  stopped. 

"  Very  beautiful !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sponge ;  "  very  beautiful !  Thank 
you,  my  little  dear,  thank  you,"  added  he,  chucking  him  under  the  chin, 
and  putting  on  his  hat  to  be  off. 

"  O,  but  stop,  Mr.  Sponge!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jogglebury,  "you  haven't 
heard  it  all — there's  more  yet." 

Then  turning  to  the  child,  she  thus  attempted  to  give  him  the  cue. 

"  O,  ho !  bother " 

"Now  then!  times  hupP'  again  shouted  Jogglebury  into  the  passage. 

"O  dear,  Mr.  Jogglebury,  will  you  hold  your  stupid  tongue!"  ex- 
claimed she  ;  adding,  "you  certainly  are  the  most  tiresome  man  under  the 
sun."     She  then  turned  to  the  child,  with — 

"  O  ho!  bother  Ichard"  again. 

But  the  child  was  mute,  and  Mr.  Sponge  fearing,  from  some  indistinct 
growlings  that  proceeded  from  the  carriage,  that  a  storm  was  brewing, 
endeavoured  to  stop  it,  and  cut  short  the  entertainment,  by  ex- 
claiming^— 

"  Well,  he  certainly  is  a  wonder!  Never  saw  a  finer  two-year-old  in 
all  my  life !     I  dare  say  he'll  tell  me  the  rest  when  I  come  back." 

But  this  only  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  Mrs.  Jogglebury's  ardour,  and 
made  her  more  anxious  that  he  should  not  lose  a  word  of  it    Accordingly 
live  the  great  dumpling  another  jerk  up  on  her  arm,  and  repeated--- 
ho!  bother  Ichard,  the " 
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"  What"*  very  higfc  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Jogglebury,  coaxingly. 
44  Sun's,  very  high," 
replied  the  chuU  \  \r 

"  Yes,  my  darling ! "  exclaimed  the  delighted  mother.   '     '        / 
Mrs.  Jogglebury  then  proceeded  with —  '   ',   ",       '"', 

*>  On  go  before n  xf  ./ 

"With  little  and  bag,"  1      \.     ^    ,*    , 

said  the  child,   }  .  .     ..     -  .  f.  ,    '-,.''  "V 

Mrs.  Jogglebury —  ,',  '  u 

« And 111  follow after "  *'   "'    ' '  ' 

"WlBiittle  Jack  Nag,"  •    r'  •  ^ 

added  the  genius.  '  ' 

w  Well  now,  that  **  wonderful!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sponge,  hurrying' on 
his  dog-skin  gloves,  and  wishing  both  Obin  and  Ichard  at  the  devik  »,f  '  ' 

"  Isn't  it!  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jogglebury,  in  ecsfaciea;  then  addressing 
the  child,  she  said,  lt  Now  that  is  a  good  boy— that  is  a  fine  fellow.  •  No* 
couldn't  he  say  it  all  over  by  himself,  doesn't  he  think  ?"  Mrs.  Joggle- 
bury looking  at  Mr.  Sponge,  as  if  she  was  meditating  the  richest  possible 
treat  for  him. 

"  Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge,  quite  tired  of  the  detention;  "be'tt  tell 
me  it  when  I  return — he'll  tell  me  it  when  I  return,"  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  child  another  parting  chuck  under  the  chin.  Bui  the  child 
was  not  to  be  put  off  in  that  way,  and  instead  of  crouching,  and  nestling, 
and  hiding  its  face,  it  looked  up  quite  boldly,  and  after  a  little  hesitation 
went  through  "  Obin  and  Ichard,1'  to  the  delight  of  Mrs.  Jogglebury, 
tpe  mortification  of  $oapey,  and  the  growling  denunciations  of  old  Jog, 
who  still  kept  his  place  in  the  vehicle.     Mr.  Sponge  could  not  but  stay. 

At  last  they  got  started,  Jog  driving,  Soapey  occupying  the  Idweegtt 
Jog's  flail  and  Soapey 's  cane  whip-stick  stuck  in  the  straps  of  the  apron. 
Jog  was  very  crusty  at  first,  and  did  little  but  whip  and  flog  the  old  horse, 
and  puff  and  growl  about  being  late,  keeping  people  waiting, ,  over- 
driving the  horse,  and  so  on.  ''  ' ' 

"  Have  a  cigar?"  asked  Sponge,  opening  the  well-filled'  ca^e,  and  ten- 
dering the  olive-branch  in  that  shape  to  his  companion. 

"  Cigar  (wheeze),  cigar  (puff)?  replied  Jog,  eyeing  the  case;  "  why, 
no,  p'raps  not,  I  think  (wheeze),  thank'e." 

"  Do  you  never  smoke  ?"  asked  Soapey. 

(Puff— wheeze)  "Not  often,"  replied  Jogglebury,  looking  about 
him  with  an  air  of  ^difference.  He  did  not  like  to  say  he  never 
smoked. 

"  You'll  find  them  very  mild,"  observed  Sponge,  taking  one  out  for 
himself,  and  again  tendering  the  case  to  his  friend. 

"  Mild  (wheeze),  mild  (puff),  are  they  ?"  said  Jog,  thinking  he  would 
try  one. 

Mr.  Sponge  then  struck  a  light,  and,  getting  his  own  cigar  well  under 
way,  lit  one  for  his  friend,  and  presented  it  to  mm.  They  then  went  puff- 
ing, and  whipping,  and  smoking  in  silence.    Jog  spoke  first 

*.*  I'm  going  to  be  (puff)  sick,"  observed  he,  slowly  and  solemnly. 

"  Hope  notf,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge,  with  a  hearty  whiff  up  into  the 

¥*• 

^1  am  going  tp  be  (puff)  sick,"  observed  Jog,  after  another  pause. 
;  CT  Be  so  on  your  own  side,  then,"  replied  Sponge,  with  another  hearty 
whiff.  *..,.'■• 

"Bj  the  (puff)  powers!  I  am  (puff)  sick!"  exclaimed  Jogglebury, 
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after  another  pause,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  thro  wing- away 

it  was  over,  "youshouldnt 


the  cigar.     "  Oh,  dear !"  exclaimed  he,  after  it  was  over,  "  you 
have  given  me  that  nasty  (puff)  thing." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  didn't  know  it  would  make  you  sick,"  replied  Mr. 


fell,  but  (puff)  if  they  (wheeze)  other  people  sick,  in  all  (puff) 
probability  they'll  (wheeze)  me.  There!"  exclaimed  he,  pulling  up  to 
be  sick  again. 

The  delays  occasioned  by  these  catastrophes,  together  with  the  time 
lost  by  Obm  and  Ichard,  threw  our  sportsmen  out  considerably.  When 
they  reached  Chalkerley  Turnpike-gate,  it  wanted  ten  minutes  to  eleven, 
and  they  had  still  three  miles  to  go. 

"  We  shall  be  late,"  observed  Sponge,  inwardly  denouncing  Obm  and 
Ichard. 

"Shouldn't  wonder,"  replied  Jog,  adding,  with. a  puff  into  his  frill; 
"  consequence  of  making  me  sick,  you  see." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  don't  know  your  own  stomach  by  this  time, 
you  did  ought  to  do,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge. 

"  I  (puff)  natter  myself  I  do  (wheeze)  my  own  stomach,"  replied 
Jogglebury,  tartly. 

They  then  rumbled  on  for  some  time  in  silence* 

When  they  came  within  sight  of  Snobston  Green,  the  coast  was  clear* 
Hot  a  red  coat  or  a  hunting  indication  of  any  sort  was  to  be  seen. 

"  I  told  you  so  (puff)!"  growled  Jog,  blowing  full  into  his  frill,  and 
pulling  up  short 

"  They  be  gaun  to  Hackberry  Dean,"  said  an  old  man,  breaking  stones 
by  the  road-side. 

"Hackberry  Dean  (puff) — Hackberry  Dean  (wheeze)!"  replied  Jog, 
thoughtfully;  "  then  we  must  (puff)  by  Tollarton  Mill,  and  through  the 
(wheeze)  village  to  Stewley  V 

"Y-e-a-z,"  drawled  the  man. 

Jog  then  drove  on  a  few  paces,  and  turned  up  a  lane  to  the  left,  whose 
{inger-post  directed  the  road  "to  Tollarton."  He  seemed  less  discon- 
certed than  Sponge,  who  kept  inwardly  anathemising,  not  only  "Obin  and 
Ichard,"  but  "Diddle,  diddle,  doubt,'— " Bab,  bah,  black  sheep,"— the 
whole  tribe  of  nursery  ballads,  in  short. 

The  fret  was,  Jog  wanted  to  be  into  Hackberry  Dean,  which  was  full 
of  fine  straight  hollies,  fit  either  for  gibbeys  or  whip-sticks,  and  the 
hounds  being  there  gave  him  the  entree.  It  was  for  helping  himself  there 
before,  without  this  excuse,  that  he  had  been  "county  courted,"  and  he 
did  not  care  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  judge.  He  now  whipped 
and  jagged  the  old  nag,  as  if  intent  on  catohing  up  the  hounds.*  Mr. 
Sponge  liberated  his  whip  from  the  apron-straps,  and  lent  a  hand  when 
Jog  began  to  nag.  So  they  rattled  and  jingled  away  at  an  amended 
pace.  Still  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Sponge  as  if  they  would  never  get  there. 
Having  passed  through  Tollarton,  and  cleared  the  village  of  Stewley, 
Mr.  Sponge  strained  his  eyes  in  every  direction  where  there  was  a  bit  of 
wood,  in  hopes  of  seeing  something  of  the  hounds*  Meanwhile  Jog  was 
shuffling  his  little  axe  from  below  the  cushion  of  the  driving-seat  into  the 
pocket  of  his  paletot.  All  of  a  sudden  he  pulled  up,  as  they  were  passing 
a  bank  of  wood  (Hackberry  Dean),  and  handing  the  reins  to  his  com- 
panion, said, 

"  Just  lay  hold  for  a  minute  whilst  I  (puff)  out." 

"  What's  happened?"  asked  Soapey.     "  Not  sick  agsuv  axe  you?'* 
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"  No  (puff),  not  exactly  (wheeze)  sick,  but  I  want  to  be  out  all  the 
(puff)  same/' 

So  saying,  out  he  bundled,  and  crashing  through  the  fern*grown  wosd- 
hiney  fenoa,  darted  into  the  wood  in  a  way  that  astossshed  ear  hero*. 
Presently  the  chop,  chop,  chop  of  the  axe  revealed  the  mystery. 

"By  the  powers,  the  fool's  at  his  gtbbey  sticks!"  exclaimed  Sponge, 
disgusted  at  the  contretemps.  "Mister  Joggiebury!"  roared  he, 
"  Mister  Joggiebury,  we  shall  never  catch  up  the  hounds  at  tins  rate !" 

But  Jog  w&dea£--ckop>  chop,  ohop  was  all  the  answer  Mr.  Sponge  got. 

"  Well,  d n  me  if  ever  I  saw  such  a  fellow !"  continued  ne,  think- 
ings he  would  drive  on  if  he  only  knew  the  way. 

"  Chop,  chop,  chop"  continued  the  axe. 

"  Mister  Joggiebury!  Mister  Joggiebury  Crowdey  a-hooi  /"  roared 
Sponge,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

The  axe  stopped.     "Anybody  coamV ?"  resounded  from  the  wood. 

"  You  come"  replied  Mr.  Sponge. 

"  Presently/'  was  the  answer ;  and  the  chop,  chop,  chopping  was 
resinned. 

"  The  man  s  mad,"  mattered  Mr.  Sponge,  throwing  himself  back  in 
the  seat. 

At  length  Jog  appeared  brushing  and  tearing  his  way  out  of  the  wood, 
with  two  fine  hollies  under  his  arm  and  another  in  his  hand.  He  was 
running  down  with  perspiration,  and  looked  anxiously  up  and  down  the 
road  as  he  blundered  through  the  fence  to  see  if  there  was  any  one  coming. 

"  I  really  think  (puff)  this  will  make  a  four-in-hander  (wheeze),'1  ex* 
claimed  he,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  carriage,  holding  a  holly  so  as  to 
show  its  full  length— "not  that  I  (ptu%  wheeze,  gasp)  do  much  in  that 
(pnnv  wheeze)  line,  but  really  it  is  such  a  (pun>  wheeze)  beauty  that  I 
couldn't  (pw%  wheeze,  gasp)  resist  it." 

"  Well,  but  I  thought  we  were  going  to  hunt,"  observed  Mr.  Sponge, 

"Hunt  (puff)!  so  we  are  (wheeze);  but  there  are  no  hounds  (gasp). 
My  good  (puff)  man,"  continued  he,  addressing  a  smock-frocked  eoun- 
teyman,  who  now  came  up,  "  have  you  seen  anything  of  the  (wheeze) 
hounds?" 

"  E-e-s,"  replied  the  man.     "  They  be  gaun  to  Brookdale  Plantin'." 

"  Then  we'd  better  (puff)  after  them,"  said  Jog,  running  the  short 
sticks  through  the  apron  straps,  and  bundling  into  the  phaeton  with  the 
lone  one  in  his  hand. 

Away  they  rattled  and  jingled  as  before. 

"  How  far  is  it?"  asked  Mr.  Sponge,  vexed  at  the  detention. 

"  Oh  (puff)  close  by  (wheeze),"  replied  Jog. 

"  Close  by,"  as  most  of  our  sporting  readers  well  know  to  their  cost, 
is  generally  anything  but  close  by.  Nor  was  Jog's  close  by,  close  by  on 
this  occasion. 

"  There,"  said  Jog,  after  they  had  got  crawled  up  Trampington  Hill ; 
"  that's  it  (puff)  to  the  right,  by  the  (wheeze)  water  there,"  pointing  to 
a  plantation  about  a  mile  off,  with  a  pond  shining  at  the  end.. 

Just  as  Mr.  Sponge  caught  view  of  the  water,  the  twang  of  a  horn 
was  heard,  and  the  hounds  came  pouring,  full  cry,  out  of  cover*  followed 
by  about  twenty  variously  clad  horsemen;  and  one  friend  had-  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  them  run  dean  out  of  sight,  over  as  fine  a  country 
ever  was  crossed.  Wont  of  all,  he  thought  he  saw  Leather  ] 
away  on  the  chestnut. 
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THE  LION-HUNTER. 

Mr.  Roualexn  Gordon  Cumming,  of  Altyre,  has  unquestionably 
earned  for  himself  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  hunter  of  modern  times. 
The  exploits  of  Harris,  at  the  Cape,  of  Giraud  in  Algiers,  and  of  diffe- 
rent Indian  and  American  Nimrods,  sink  into  insignificance  before  the 
skill  and  daring  of  the  lion,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros  massacres  of  the 
gallant  Highlander.  Salmon-fishing  and  roe-stalking  were  Roualeyn's 
favourite  amusements  as  a  boy ;  and  during  these  early  wanderings  by 
wood  and  stream,  he  says  the  strong  love  of  sport  and  admiration  of 
Nature  in  her  wildest  ana  most  attractive  forms  became  with  him  an  all- 
absorbing  feeling,  and  his  greatest  possible  enjoyment  was  to  pass  whole 
days  and  many  a  summer  night  in  solitude,  where,  undisturbed,  he  might 
contemplate  the  silent  grandeur  of  the  forest,  and  the  ever-varying' 
beauty  of  the  scenes  around.  Long  before  he  proceeded  to  Eton,  Roua- 
leyn  took  pride  in  the  goodly  array  of  hunting  trophies  which  hung 
around  his  room. 

In  1839  he  sailed  for  India,  to  join  the  4th  Madras  Light  Cavalry, 
and  he  there,  and  at  the  Cape,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  collection  which 
has  since  swelled  to  gigantic  proportions.  With  the  view  to  visit  the 
rolling  prairies  and  rocky  mountains  of  the  Far  West,  where  his  nature 
would  find  congenial  sport  with  the  bison,  the  wapiti,  and  the  elk,  he 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Veteran  Newfoundland  Companies ; 
but  finding  the  opportunities  to  hunt  slender,  he  exchanged  into  the  Cape 
Riflemen,  with  a  division  of  which  he  marched,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Somerset,  into  the  country  of  the  Amaponda  Caffres.  But  this, 
again,  not  being  equal  to  his  ambition,  he  sold  out  of  the  army  altogether, 
and  began  his  preparations  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
farther  than  the  foot  of  civilised  man  had  yet  trodden — journeys  which 
he  accomplished  amidst  all  kinds  of  trials  and  difficulties,  and  which  are 
as  interesting  in  a  natural  historical  as  they  are  in  a  mere  sporting  point 
of  view. 

The  point  of  departure  for  the  first  journey  was  Graham's  Town ;  and, 
crossing  the  Great  Fish  River,  Roualeyn  soon  found  himself  in  the  land 
of  that  exquisitely-graceful  little  antelope  called  by  the  Boers  springboks. 
It  is  the  most  generally  diffused  and  the  most  numerous  of  the  antelope 
tribe  in  South  Africa.  Farther  on,  on  the  flats  near  the  Brak  River,  he 
came  up  with  herds  of  black  gnoos,  or  wilde  beest,  prancing  and  caper- 
ing in  every  direction,  whirling  and  lashing  their  white  tails  as  they 
started  off  in  long  tiles.  The  flesh  of  these  two  animals — the  springbok 
and  the  wilde  beest — forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  among  the 
Boers  and  their  servants,  who  inhabit  the  districts  in  which  they  are 
abundant ;  and  the  skulls  and  horns  of  hundreds  are  to  be  seen  piled  in 
heaps,  and  scattered  about  the  outhouses  of  the  farms. 

The  beautiful  oryx,  which  is  said  never  to  drink  water,  and  which 
cannot  be  stalked  or  driven  into  ambush  like  other  antelopes,  afforded  our 
sportsman  many  exciting  runs,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  mount  his 
light  Hottentots  on  horses  of  great  endurance,  and  to  ride  the  oryx  down, 
or  turn  them  by  long  severe  tail-on-end  chases.  Upon  the  plains  of  the 
Karroo  he  also  first  witnessed  what  the  Boers  call  a  Trek-bokken,  or  grand 
migration  of  springboks.  Some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  small 
antelopes,  he  says,  were  at  one  time  within  the  compass  of  his  vision. 
Roualeyn  rode  right  into  the  dense  phalanx,  and  fired  into  the  ranks  until 
fourteen  had  fallen;  but  he  says  he  might  have  bagged  thirty  or  forty! 
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Proceeding  beyond  the  Great  Orange  River,  our  hunter  next' pro- 
ceeded to  shoot  wilde  beest  and  quaggas ;  and  near  some  salt-pans  beyond, 
lie  first  met  with  koodoos  and  aassaybys.  This  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Griquas ;  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  captured  the  Bushman 
boy,  Ruyter,  who  so  closely  attached  himself  to  his  master's  fortunes, 
and  who  now  amuses  the  visitors  to  the  African  Museum  with  his  child- 
like simplicity.  In  this  country  he  also  first  fell  in  with  gnoos,  and  that 
bold-hunting  carnivorous  animal  between  the  wolf  and  the  hyaena,  called 
wilde  honden,  or  wild  dogs,  by  the  Boers. 

A  little  farther  on  Roualeyn  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing,  for  the 
first  time,  the  deep-toned  thunder  of  the  lion's  roar.  "  Although  (he 
says)  there  was  no  one  near  to  inform  me  by  what  beast  the  haughty 
and  impressive  sounds  which  echoed  through  the  wilderness  were  pro- 
duced, I  had  little  difficulty  in  divining.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it ; 
and  on  hearing  it  I  at  once  knew  as  well  as  if  accustomed  to  the  sound 
from  my  infancy,  that  the  appalling  roar  which  was  uttered  within  half 
a  mile  of  me,  was  no  other  than  that  of  the  mighty  and  terrible  king  of 
beasts."  With  a  hunter  of  spirit,  like  Roualeyn,  to  hear  was  to  attack ; 
and  after  a  wet  night's  watch,  and  a  morning's  search  for  the  lion's  spoor 
or  track,  he  suddenly  observed  a  number  of  vultures  seated  on  the  plain, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  and  close  beside  them  stood  a  huge 
lioness,  consuming  a  blesblok,  which  she  had  killed : — 

She  was  assisted  in  her  repast  by  about  a  dozen  jackals,  which  were  feasting 
along  with  her  in  the  most  friendly  and  confidential  manner.  Directing  my 
followers' attention  to  the  spot,  I  remarked,  "I  see  the  lion;"  to  which  they 
replied,  "Whar?  whar?  Yah!  Almagtig!  dat  is  he;"  and  instantly  reining  in 
their  steeds  and  wheeling  about,  they  pressed  their  heels  to  their  hones'  sides,  and 
were  preparing  to  betake  themselves  to  flight.  I  asked  them  what  they  were 
going  to  do?  To  which  they  answered,  "  We  have  not  yet  placed  caps  on  our 
rifles."  This  was  true;  but  while  this  short  conversation  was  passing  the  lioness 
had  observed  us.  Raising  her  fall,  round  face,  she  overhauled  us  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  set  off  at  a  smart  canter  towards  a  range  of  mountains  some  miles  to  the 
northward;  the  whole  troop  of  jackals  also  started  off  in  another  direction;  there 
was,  therefore,  no  time  to  think  of  caps.  The  first  move  was  to  bring  her  to  bay, 
and  not  a  second  was  to  be  lost.  Spurring  my  good  and  lively  steed,  and  shouting 
to  my  men  to  follow,  I  flew  across  the  plain,  and,  being  fortunately  mounted  on 
Cole8berg,  the  flower  of  my  stud,  I  gained  upon  her  at  every  stride.  This  was  to 
me  a  joyful  moment,  and  I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  that  she  or  I  must  die. 

The  lioness  having  had  a  long  start  of  me,  we  went  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  ground  before  I  came  up  with  her.  She  was  a  large  full-grown  beast,  and  the 
bare  and  level  nature  of  the  plain  added  to  her  imposing  appearance.  Finding 
that  I  gained  upon  her,  she  reduced  her  pace  from  a  canter  to  a  trot,  carrying  her 
tail  stuck  out  behind  her,  and  slewed  a  little  to  one  side.  I  shouted  loudly  to  her 
to  halt,  as  I  wished  to  speak  with  her,  upon  which  she  suddenly  pulled  up,  and 
sat  on  her  haunches  like  a  dog,  with  her  back  towards  me,  not  even  deigning  to 
look  round.  She  then  appeared  to  say  to  herself,  "  Does  this  fellow  know  who 
he  is  after  ?**  Having  thus  sat  for  half  a  minute,  as  if  involved  in  thought,  she 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and,  lacing  about,  stood  looking  at  me  for  a  few  seconds, 
moving  her  tail  slowly  from  side  to  side,  showing  her  teeth,  and  growling  fiercely. 
She  next  made  a  short  run  forwards,  making  a  loud,  rumbling  noise  like  thunder. 
This  she  did  to  intimidate  me;  but, finding  that  I  did  not  flinch  an  inch  nor  seem  to 
heed  her  hostile  demonstrations,  she  quietly  stretched  out  her  massive  arms,  and 
lay  down  on  the  grass.  My  Hottentots  now  coming  up,  we  all  three  dismounted, 
and  drawing  our  rifles  from  their  holsters,  we  looked  to  see  if  the  powder  was  up 
in  the  nipples,  and  put  on  our  caps.  While  this  was  doing  the  lioness  sat  up,  and 
showed  evident  symptoms  of  uneasiness.  She  looked  first  at  us,  and  then  behind 
her,  as  if  to  see  if  the  coast  were  clear;  after  which  she  made  a  short  run  towards 
us,  uttering  her  deep-drawn  murderous  growls.  Having  secured  the  three  horses 
to  one  another  by  their  rheims,  we  led  them  on  as  if  we  intended  to  pass  her,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  broadside.  But  this  she  carefully  avoided  to  expose,  pre- 
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senting  only  her  full  front.  I  had  given  Stofolus  my  Moore  rifle,  with  orders  to 
shoot  her  if  she  should  spring  upon  me,  but  on  no  account  to  fire  before  me. 
Kleinboy  was  to  stand  ready  to  hand  me  my  Purdey  rifle,  in  case  the  two-grooved 
Dixon  should  not  prove  sufficient.  My  men  as  yet  had  been  steady,  but  they  were 
in  a  precious  stew,  their  laces  having  assumed  a  ghastly  paleness;  and  I  had  a 
painful  feeling  that  I  could  place  no  reliance  on  them. 

Now,  then,  for  it,  neck  or  nothing!  She  is  within  sixty  yards  of  us,  and  she 
keeps  advancing.  We  turned  the  horses'  tails  to  her.  I  knelt  on  one  side,  and, 
taking  a  steady  aim  at  her  breast,  let  fly.  The  ball  cracked  loudly  on  her  tawny 
hide,  and  crippled  her  in  the  shoulder,  upon  which  she  charged  with  an  appalling 
roar,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  she  was  in  the  midst  of  us.  At  this  moment 
Stofolus'8  rifle  exploded  in  his  hand,  and  Kleinboy,  whom  I  had  ordered  to  stand 
ready  by  me,  danced  about  like  a  duck  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The  lioness  sprang  upon 
Colesberg,  and  fearfully  lacerated  his  ribs  and  haunches  with  her  horrid  teeth 
and  claws;  the  worst  wound  was  on  his  haunch,  which  exhibited  a  sickening, 
yawning  gash,  more  than  twelve  inches  long,  almost  laying  bare  the  very  bone. 
I  was  very  cool  and  steady,  and  did  not  feel  in  the  least  degree  nervous,  having 
fortunately  great  confidence  in  my  own  shooting;  but  I  must  confess,  when  the 
whole  affair  was  over,  I  felt  that  it  was  a  very  awful  situation,  and  attended  with 
extreme  peril,  as  I  had  no  Mend  with  me  on  whom  I  could  rely. 

When  the  lioness  sprang  on  Colesberg,  I  stood  out  from  the  horses,  ready  with 
my  second  barrel  for  the  first  chance  she  should  give  me  of  a  clear  shot.  This 
she  quickly  did;  for,  seemingly  satisfied  with  the  revenge  she  had  now  taken,  she 
quitted  Colesberg,  and,  slewing  her  tail  to  one  side,  trotted  sulkily  past  within  a 
few  paces  of  me,  taking  one  step  to  the  left.  I  pitched  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder* 
and  m  another  second  the  lioness  was  stretched  on  the  plain  a  lifeless  corpse. 
In  the  struggles  of  death  she  half  turned  on  her  back,  and  stretched  her  neck  and 
fore  arms  convulsively,  when  she  fell  back  to  her  former  position;  her  mighty 
arms  hung  powerless  by  her  side,  her  lower  jaw  fell,  blood  streamed  from  her 
mouth,  and  she  expired.  At  the  moment  I  fired  my  second  shot,  Stofolus,  who 
hardly  knew  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  allowed  the  three  horses  to  escape. 
These  galloped  frantically  across  the  plain;  on  which  he  and  Kleinboy  instantly 
started  after  them,  leaving  me  standing  alone  and  unarmed  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  lioness,  which  they,  from  their  anxiety  to  be  out  of  the  way,  evidently  con- 
sidered quite  capable  of  doing  further  mischief. 

After  performing  this  feat,  Mr.  Cumming  returned  with  his  trophies 
to  Colesberg,  from  whence,  however,  he  was  not  long  in  starting  for  the 
more  distant  lion  and  elephant  lands  of  Bakatla  and  Bamangwato.  In  the 
same  countries  he  also  first  met  with  the  rhinoceros  and  the  eland — the 
latter,  the  largest  of  all  the  antelope  tribe,  exceeding  a  large  ox  in  size. 
Independent  of  water,  like  the  gemsbok,  the  eland  frequents  the  borders 
of  the  great  Kalahari  Desert  in  nerds,  varying  from  ten  to  a  hundred. 
Our  active  hunter  was  not  long  in  securing  a  specimen.  On  his  way  he 
also  shot  a  remarkably  fine  old  lion,  which,  with  its  lioness,  had  made  an 
attack  upon  the  oxen.  From  Bakatla  the  road  lay  through  extensive 
mountain  ranges,  which  at  length  were  succeeded,  at  Booby,  by  the 
before-mentioned  Kalahari  Desert,  where  our  hunter  first  fell  in  with, 
-and,  as  usual  with  him,  also  slew  a  giraffe  or  cameleopard.  Booby  seems 
to  be  appropriately  so  named ;  for  our  sportsman  having  given  the  natives 
some  powder,  which  did  not  at  first  prove  effectual,  they  said  it  required 
medicine.  A  censer  of  hot  embers  was  accordingly  passed  over  it,  and 
the  powder  exploding  in  the  operation,  the  chief  and  several  other  natives 
were  so  severely  burnt  that  they  shortly  died. 

The  treachery  of  the  natives,  and  the  natural  great  difficulties  of  the 
-country,  rendered  further  progress  at  once  adventurous  and  even  dan- 
gerous. After  many  privations  and  sufferings,  Roualeyn  succeeded, 
however,  in  reaching  the  Bamangwato  Mountains,  and  the  kraal  of  the 
King  Sicomy.  The  road  thither,  and  the  country  around,  afforded  abun- 
dant elephant-shooting  and  hunting,  not  unaccompanied  by  risks.     A 
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mountain-gorge,  called  Sabie,  led  from  the  Bamangwato  Mountains  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  Maholipia,  a  tributary  to  the  renowned  Limpopo. 
In  this  valley,  Mr.  Cumming  killed  an  angry  lioness  at  one  shot 

The  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
African  distemper,  compelled  our  sportsman  to  turn  his  back  upon  these 
splendid  shooting  and  hunting  districts,  which  he  describes  as  peculiarly 
characterised  by  the  gigantic  and  castle-like  Nwana-tree,  the  most 
striking  and  wonderful  tree  among  the  thousands  which  adorn  the  South 
African  forests.  On  his  way  back,  he  luckily  obtained  four  of  King 
Sicomy's  subjects  for  servants ;  for,  soon  after,  all  his  colonial  servants 
deserted  him,  and  he  was  left,  with  Ruyter  and  the  natives,  to  get  on  as 
he  could.  His  perplexities  and  hardships  were  now  truly  of  the  most 
trying  description.  On  his  way,  more  of  his  horses  died  of  the  distemper, 
and  he  at  length  arrived  at  Colesberg,  in  a  very  destitute  state. 

Nothing  dismayed,  however,  Roualeyn  soon  started  off  again  for  the 
far  interior,  taking  the  road  to  Bamangwato.  Elephants  and  rhino- 
ceroses, and  a  noble  lion  and  lioness,  soon  rewarded  his  perseverance. 
The  next  great  lion  was  shot  from  a  watch-hole,  carrying  off  the  carcase 
of  a  wilde  beest,  slain  a  little  before.  At  this  same  fountain  and  watch- 
hole,  he  had,  the  third  night,  a  contest  with  no  less  than  six  lions.  He 
had  left,  the  previous  or  second  night,  the  carcase  of  one  of  several 
rhinoceroses  he  had  slain,  to  attract  the  king  of  the  forest.  He  thus 
describes  the  extraordinary  scene  that  presented  itself  on  the  third 
night : — 

On  reaching  the  water  I  looked  towards  the  carcase  of  the  rhinoceros,  and,  to 
my  astonishment,  I  beheld  the  ground  alive  with  large  creatures,  as  though  a 
troop  of  zebras  were  approaching  the  fountain  to  drink.  Kleinboy  remarked  to 
me  that  a  troop  of  zebras  were  standing  on  the  height.  I  answered,  "Yes:"  but 
I  knew  very  well  that  zebras  would  not  be  capering  around  the  carcase  of  a 
rhinoceros.  I  quickly  arranged  my  blankets,  pillow,  and  guns  in  the  hole,  and 
then  lay  down  to  feast  my  eyes  on  the  interesting  sight  before  me.  It  was  bright 
moonlight,  as  clear  as  I  need  wish,  and  within  one  night  of  being  full  moon. 
There  were  six  large  lions,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hyaenas,  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty  jackals,  feasting  on  and  around  the  carcases  of  the  three  rhinoceroses. 
The  lions  feasted  peacefully,  but  the  hyaenas  and  jackals  fought  over  every 
mouthful,  and  chased  one  another  round  and  round  the  carcases,  growling,  laugh- 
ing, screeching,  chattering,  and  howling  without  any  intermission.  The  hyaenas 
did  not  seem  afraid  of  the  lions,  although  they  always  gave  way  before  them;  for 
I  observed  that  they  followed  them  in  the  most  disrespectful  manner,  and  stood 
laughing,  one  or  two  on  either  side,  when  any  lions  came  after  their  comrades  to 
examine  pieces  of  skin  or  bones  which  they  were  dragging  away.  I  had  lain 
watching  this  banquet  for  about  three  hours,  in  the  strong  hope  that,  when  the 
lions  had  feasted,  they  would  come  and  drink.  Two  black  and  two  white  rhino- 
ceroses had  made  their  appearance,  but,  scared  by  the  smell  of  the  blood,  they  had 
made  off. 

At  length  the  lions  seemed  satisfied.  They  all  walked  about  with  their  heads 
up,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  about  the  water;  and  in  two  minutes  one  of  them 
turned  his  face  towards  me,  and  came  on ;  he  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
second  lion,  and  in  half  a  minute  by  the  remaining  four.  It  was  a  decided  and 
general  move,  they  were  all  coming  to  drink  right  bang  in  my  face,  within  fifteen 
yards  of  me. 

I  charged  the  unfortunate,  pale,  and  panting  Kleinboy  to  convert  himself  into 
a  stone,  and  knowing,  from  old  spoor,  exactly  where  they  would  drink,  I  cocked 
my  left  barrel,  and  placed  myself  and  gun  in  position.  The  six  lions  came 
steadily  on  along  the  stony  ridge,  until  within  sixty  yards  of  me,  when  they  halted 
for  a  minute  to  reconnoitre.  One  of  them  stretched  out  his  massive  arms  on  the 
rock  and  lay  down;  the  others  then  came  on,  and  he  rose  and  brought  up  the  rear. 
They  walked,  as  I  had  anticipated,  to  the  old  drinking-place,  and  three  of  them  had 
put  down  their  heads  and  were  lapping  the  water  loudly,  when  Kleinboy  thought 
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H  necessary  to  shove  up  his  ugry  head.    I  turned  my  head  slowly  to  rebuke  hha, 
and  again  turning  to  the  lions  I  found  myself  discovered. 

An  old  lioness,  who  seemed  to  take  the  lead,  had  detected  me,  and,  with  her 
head  high  and  her  eyes  fixed  foil  upon  me,  she  was  coming  slowly  round  the 
corner  of  the  little  vley  to  cultivate  further  my  acquaintance!  This  unfortunate 
coincidence  put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  farther  contemplation.  I  thought,  in  my 
haste,  that  it  was  perhaps  most  prudent  to  shoot  this  lioness,  especially  as  none 
of  the  others  had  noticed  me.  I  accordingly  moved  my  arm  and  covered  her: 
she  saw  me  more  and  halted,  exposing  a  full  broadside.  I  fired;  the  hall  entered 
one  shoulder  and  passed  out  behind  the  other.  She  bounded  forward  with  re- 
peated growls,  and  was  followed  by  her  five  comrades  all  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
dust;  nor  did  they  stop  until  they  had  reached  the  cover  behind  me,  except  one 
old  gentleman,  who  halted  and  looked  back  for  a  few  seconds,  when  I  fired,  but 
the  ball  went  high.  I  listened  anxiously  for  some  sound  to  denote  the  approaching 
end  of  the  lioness ;  nor  listened  in  Tain.  I  heard  her  growhng  and  stationary,  as  if 
dying.  In  one  minute  her  comrades  crossed  the  vley  a  little  below  me,  and  made 
towards  the  rhinoceros.  I  then  slipped  Wolf  and  Boxer  on  her  scent,  and  follow- 
ing them  into  the  cover,  I  found  her  lying  dead  within  twenty  yards  of  where  the 
old  lion  had  lain  two  nights  before.  This  was  a  fine  old  lioness,  with  perfect  teeth, 
and  was  certainly  a  noble  prize;  but  I  felt  dissatisfied  at  not  having  rather  shot 
a  lion,  which  I  had  most  certainly  done  if  my  Hottentot  had  not  destroyed  my 
contemplation. 

Upon  a  subsequent  expedition,  Mr.  Camming  again  directed  bis 
steps  to  the  untrodden,  unexplored  banks  of  the  Limpopo.  Elephants, 
hippopotami,  buffaloes,  crocodiles,  and  lions,  almost  innumerable,  were 
met  with  at  almost  every  step  in  the  unfrequented  primeval  forests  which 
overshadow  the  waters  of  this  little  known  stream  of  Interior  Africa. 
Here,  also,  he  discovered  a  new  description  of  antelope,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  its  kind,  he  says,  both  in  symmetry  and  colour,  and  which  he 
very  appropriately  christened  Antelopus  Roualeynei — a  four-footed  and 
perpetual  record  of  his  hunting  exploits.  Upon  this  excursion,  a  man- 
eating  lion  carried  off  one  of  his  followers  from  the  fireside,  and  was  oc- 
cupied all  night  in  consuming  him,  but  was  himself  slain  by  the  hold 
hunter  the  ensuing  day. 

The  fifth  and  last  expedition  was  again  directed  to  the  Limpopo,  upon 
which  occasion  Mr.  Cumming  was  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Orpen,  who 
was  nearly  killed  by  a  leopard;  and  Roualeyn,  albeit  attacked  by 
rheumatic  fever,  slew  his  hundredth  elephant.  Upon  this  occasion,  also, 
oxen  and  dogs  alike  suffered  from  the  onslaught  of  lions. 

Altogether,  the  Limpopo  appears  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  place  of 
resort  for  both  large  and  small  predatory  and  grazing  animal^ — a  field  for 
hunting  which  would  require  years  to  exhaust,  even  by  a  whole  clan  of 
Roualeyns.  On  their  return  to  Colesberg,  Messrs.  Cumming  and  Orpen 
met  Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray,  on  their  way  for  the  far  interior,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction — an  expedition  in  which  the  most  interesting  dis- 
covery of  Lake  Ngami  was  effected. 

Finding  his  nerves  and  constitution  considerably  shaken  by  such  labo- 
rious expeditions,  Mr.  Cumming  resolved  upon  returning  to  England 
with  his  collection  of  hunting  trophies ;  and  he  was  wise  in  so  doing. 
Notwithstanding  the  blow  which  critical  scepticism  got  in  the  case  of 
Bruce,  the  spirit  of  detraction  and  disbelief  is  still  as  alive  as  ever  in  this 
country.  Witness  the  direct  denial  given  to  the  possible  existence  of  a 
snowy  mountain  in  Tropical  Africa  only  last  year !  But  it  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  the  very  remarkable  collection  of  hunting  trophies  now 
being  exhibited  near  Hyde  Park,  and  not  to  feel  that  Mr.  Roualeyn  Gor- 
don Cumming  is  as  trustworthy  a  narrator  as  he  is  a  bold,  enterprising, 
and  skilful  hunter. 
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THE  OPERA. 

The  great  event  of  the  past  month  bas  been  the  appearance  of  Madame 
Sontag  as  Maria,  in  "La  Figlia  del  Reggimento."  That  the  fair 
countess  was,  perhaps,  the  most  accomplished  vocalist  in  the  world — that 
she  could  manage,  like  a  finely-tuned  instrument,  a  voice  of  surpassing 
flexibility,  was  known  to  everybody ;  but  it  was  doubted  whether  she  had 
fire  and  vivacity  enough  to  reproduce  this  special  creation  of  Jenny  Lind. 
Over  all  she  had  previously  done  there  had  been  a  sort  of  lady-like 
restraint,  which,  in  representing  so  unsophisticated  a  being  as  Maria, 
might  possibly  amount  to  tameness. 

Those  who  entertained  these  gloomy  misgivings  were  taken  quite  by 
surprise.  Madame  Sontag  displayed  an  amount  of  spirit  and  vivacity 
previously  unknown;  and  Maria,  the  child  of  the  regiment,  the  life  of  the 
bivouac,  exulting  in  the  freedom  of  the  camp,  and  hating  the  restraint 
of  the  drawing-room,  was  admirably  portrayed.  The  old-fashioned  song 
in  the  second  act,  which  is  so  gaily  exchanged  for  the  lively  "  Rataplan,*9 
if,  of  course,  the  great  point  for  vocal  display,  like  "  Rode's  Variations'9  in 
11  Barbkve.  This  is  a  marvel  of  execution.  The  lady  introduces  all  the 
difficulties  of  her  art  to  show  the  facility  with  which  she  can  surmount 
them,  and  the  audiencef  are  literally  overwhelmed  with  the  brilliant  rou- 
lades which  are  showered  upon  them. 

The  reappearance  of  Madame  Pasta  on  a  single  night,  in  a  couple  of 
scenes  from  "Anna  Bolena,"  was  so  far  an  interesting  event,  as  it 
showed  the  anxiety  of  the  English  public  to  pay  tribute  to  established 
fame.  The  crowded  house,  and  the  hearty  reception,  must  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  the  great  lyrical  tragedian,  and  she  retires,  like 
poor  Mrs.  Glover  at  Drury  Lane,  with  boundless  honour.  Criticism  on 
her  performance  would  be  unjust  The  voice  is  gone,  but  something  of 
the  manner  remains. 

A  public  is  a  capricious  thing.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  what  the  same 
public  may  be  a  month  hence;  and  doubly  difficult  is  the  calculation 
from  one  public  to  another.  A  coloured  lady,  of  the  Havannah,  with  an 
infinite  number  of  Christian  names,  created  a  great  sensation  in  Paris> 
and  the  melodies  of  Cuba  and  Spain  executed  by  the  lady  in  question 
were  voted  decidedly  striking  and  entertaining.  Mr.  Lumley,  justly 
thinking  that  this  sort  of  thing  was,  at  any  rate,  as  new  to  London  as  to 
Paris,  engaged  the  "  Black  Malibran" — so  is  she  called — and  introduced 
a  seraglio  scene  for  her  appearance. 

Alas!  there  was  a  great  disproportion  between  the  dimensions  of  the 
Opera-house  and  the  voice  of  the  sable  Malibran.  The  audience  were 
somewhat  amused  at  her  first  entrance,  but  they  heard  little,  and  what 
they  did  hear  they  did  not  like.  In  a  word,  the  "  Black  Malibran"  was 
a  complete  failure,  and  we  ought  to  do  Mr.  Lumley  the  justice  to  record,, 
that  the  failure  was  no  sooner  ascertained  than  the  vocalist  was  with- 
drawn. 

In  October  the  Opera-house  is  to  be  opened  for  a  series  of  magnificent 
concerts,  at  which  music  of  all  schools  is  to  be  performed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  first-rate  artists.  The  governing  power  will  be  a  committee  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

Aug. — vol.  i.xtxix.  no.  ccclvi.  2  K 
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WANDERINGS  OF  A  PILGRIM.* 

This  is  a  wdrk  of  considerable  pretension  and  scarcely  less  merit.  It  is 
.peculiarly  a  lady's  book,  containing  descriptions  of  female  Oriental  life, 
iSuch  as  none  but  a  lady  could  have  become  intimate  with;  at  the  same 
time  that  these  and  other  life-like  sketches,  and  descriptions  of  habits, 
manners,  and  things,  are  based  upon  so  much  learned  and  philosophical 
research  as  to  he  worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  most  erudite.  Add  to  this,  the 
worjc  embraces  a  long  period  of  time— upwards  of  twenty  years  of  Eastern 
life— ^a,  period  peculiarly  eventful  in  Anglo-Indian  history;  and  it  k 
-illustrated  by  beautiful  coloured  lithographic  drawings,  sketches  from 
nature,'  and  a  section  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  It  is,  indeed,  alto- 
gether an  interesting  and  a  beautiful  work.  Her  Majesty  has  honoured 
it  wjth  her  gracious  acceptance;  and  the  honourable  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  pompany  have  bestowed  upon  it  what  is  called  the 
"  full  extent  of  their  patronage;"  which  means,  the  purchase  of  we  do  not 
know  how  many  copies. 

Being  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  it  is  easy  to  corivey  m  a  few  words 
an  idea  of  the  contents.  There  is  a  journey  out,  with  the  usual1  topics*; 
quadrilles  on  hoard,  sharks  and  bonitos  at  sea,  and  albatrosses  "in  die 
air.  There  is  an  arrival  at  Calcutta,  and  first  impressions,  c&Krfpliy 
treasured  up,  and  now  duly  recorded.  Hot  winds;  paookhas,  tausqsatofes, 
and  Indian  servants,  stand  prominent  in  these  first  jottings  down.  Cal- 
cutta is  depicted  as  it  was  m  the  days  of  Lord  Hastings,  Lord1  Amhortt, 
Lord  Combermere,  and  of  the  good  Bishop  ffeber:  Theul'we  hateltfe 
in  the  Mufassil,  and  the  marriage  of  a  Neem  tb'tt  Fefepul  ^J^Oirdd -by 
a  prolonged  residence  at  Allahabad,  and  the  description  of  the  Zenana  of 
the  King  of  Oude. .  This  is  one  of  the  grand  features  of  the  work ;  and 
the  writer  has  done,  with  respect  to  Hindoo  female  Hfe,  what  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  did  with  respect  to  the  Turkish  seragHo.  .  The,  Pil- 
grim's intimacy  with  the  ex-Queen  of  Gwalior,  and  with  die  late  Colonel 
Gardner,  gave  her  ample  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  domestic  life  of 
the  higher  order  of  Hindoo  and  of  Mussuhnanee  ladies;  and  the  reader 
will  also  find  various  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  their  genius  and  manners, 
scattered  through  the  work. 

Cawnpore  introduces  to  us  the  Thugs,  their  dice,  and  other  evil 
practices,  not  to  mention  the  more  satisfactory  execution  of  thirty*six  of 
these  malefactors.  After  Allahabad  we  have  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Taj 
Mahul — Agra — the  Mahratta  camp— the  Nawab  Hakim  Menhdi  and 
city  of  Kanauj — Tufans  in  the  East — the  Ruins  of  Gaur — the  Sunder- 
bands — sporting  in  Assam — Ruins  of  Delhi — the  Himalaya— the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Town ;  and  then  again  a  return  to  the  Ganges 
and  Calcutta,  in  the  time  of  Lord  EUenborough ;  and  then  Dinapur, 
Benares,  Bindachun,  and  Allahabad,  and  Prag  again*  There  is  infinite 
variety  and  curiosity  in  the  topics  connected  with  these  localities.-  Qn 
terms  of  intimacy  with  most  of  the  leading  people  of  India,  native  and 

*  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  in   Search  of  the  Picturesque,  during  Four- 

and-Twenty  Years  in  the  East,  with  Revelations  of  Life  inche  Zenana.    By 

C  i .         • » •   Illustrated  with  Sketches  from  Nature.  2/vota,, P. Richardson. 
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British,  the  writer  enjoyed  every  possible  advantage  for  seeing  and  ob- 
serving ;  and  from  her  high  intellectual  attainments,  and  proficiency  in 
every  polite  and  useful  accomplishment,  she  was  enabled  to  avail  herself 
of  her  facilities  to  the  utmost  extent.  Nothing  comes  amiss — at  one 
moment  she  is  rendering  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  purely  Oriental 
character  into  English ;  at  another  time  she  relates  a  squabble  between 
a  lady's-maid  and  a  water-cooler,  or  supplies  us  with  a  capital  receipt 
for  ice-cream;  at  one  moment  she  is  dabbling  in  questions  of  high 
political  import,  and  at  another  plunging  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
Hindoo  mythology.  We  had  no  idea  of  that  perfect  beauty  of  the 
Hindoo  female,  which  so  often  wins  the  hearts  of  gallant  young  English- 
men, till  we  saw  them  depicted  by  pen  and  pencil  in  tnis  work.  The 
actual  portrait  of  a  Hindoo  quite  equals  the  description  given  of  the  fairest 
of  the  Begams.  Indeed,  we  revel  in  this  publication  in  a  gorgeousness 
of  illustration,  which  appears  to  have  sprung  more  from  a  pervading 

flow  of  Oriental  enthusiasm,  than  from  our  greater  sobriety  of  feelings, 
'late  after  plate  of  engravings,  glowing  in  the  bright  colours  of  India, 
and,  in  many  cases,  with  gold,  some  of  them  of  a  most  fantastic  character, 
place  before  the  eyes  that  strange  state  of  society  where  men  live  on 
rice  and  dress  in  cloth  of  gold;  and  where  a  bride  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  despair  if  her  fortune  were  placed  at  her  banker  s  instead  of  being 
expended  in  her  wedding-feast.  The  description  of  a  state  of  society, 
in  which  the  gross  and  voluptuous  systems  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan 
superstition  are  so  universally  prevalent,  and  in  which  Christianity  is  so 
often  disgraced  by  its  nominal  professors,  does  not  always  present  pic- 
tures which  can  be  approved  of.  The  author  is  remarkable,  however,' 
for  the  bold  frankness  with  which  she  exhibits  both  sides  of  the  case : 
she  faithfully  details  what  she  saw,  and  does  not  care  to  point  out  all  the 
darker  parts  of  the  picture  that  came  under  her  observation. 


NINEVEH  AND  PERSEPOLIS  • 
A  well-timed  and  an  excellent  compilation.  A  compact,  well- 
digested  work,  in  which  recent  discoveries  in  Assyria  should  be  brought 
'  into  co-relation  with  what  was  known  before,  was  much  wanted ;  and 
Mr.  Vaux  has  done  his  spiriting  in  an  able  and  effectual  manner.  We 
do  not  observe,  however,  any  satisfactory  attempt  to  identify  Major  Raw- 
linson*8  list  of  the  Assyrian  kings  with  historical  names,  as  has  been  done 
by  ourselves,  and  by  Mr.  Daniel  Sharpe.  There  is  no  notice  whatsoever 
of  Major  Rawlinson's  Babylon,  or  of  recent  discoveries  at  Urchoe,  and 
other  sites  in  Chaldea  Proper.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  identity  of  the 
existing  Chaldeans  and  the  Lost  Tribes,  advocated  by  Dr.  Grant,  Mr. 
Vaux  says :  "  We  are  bound,  however,  to  confess  that  the  reasons  which 
Mr.  Ainsworth  has  advanced  render  it  untenable — at  least,  to  the  extent 
that  Dr.  Grant  would  desire.'1  The  error  in  identifying  Kalah  Shirgat 
with  the  Ur  of  the  Persians  has  been  long  ago  pointed  out  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  a  misreading  of  Cellarius.  So  rapid  is  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery in  the  countries  in  question,  that  a  work  like  this  should  have  an 
annual  edition. 

*  Nineveh  and  Peraepoli*.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Ancient  Assyria  and 
Persia,  with  an  Account  of  the  recent  Researches  in  those  Countries.  By 
W.  a  W.  Vaux,  M.4u,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Antiquities,  British  Mu- 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 


.  MGBOmQB  AT  MATLOCK.* 
As  the  homely  and  the  sobfim*  are  strangely  mingled  at  Mat>oefc 
itself,  trimeottam98,aoat  shops,  sumptuous  hotels,  and  gravelled  id^ 
elbowmg  scenes,  where  nature  ha*  been  lavish,  of  her  wildest beauty,  so 
strange  cootoaats  pween*  themselves  in  tibia  collection  rfkutoritttet,  ssmw 
peeed;  ito  have  been  related  at  the  seme  sweet  locality.    Road-Me 
characteristics  appvepriaiehr  enough  lead  the  way.    Sam  Peach,  of  the 
Angel  .CoachHittoe,  Sheffield,  who  gave  has  pretty,  weU-eadoweoV  •** 
only  daughter  away  to  an  esuign  erf  a  marching  regiment,  and  that  upop 
am  acquaintanceship  of  a  day  or  two,  merely  because,  as  the  eocentrie 
Boniface  had  it,  in  the  five  and  thirty  yeacabe  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
fifiarhing  in  Sheffield,  he  had  had  hundred*  of  military  men  in  his  office  tc 
be-booked  lor  places—generals,  colonels,  majors,  ana  a  crowd  of  uycaiisi 
— •"  but  you  were  the  only  ensign  that  erer  came  across  me  T  wa*  a  sketch 
well  worth  preserving, — the  more  so  as  the  species  is  gone,  probably  for 
-ever.     The  story  of  another  of  the  same  order— honest  John  Weeks,  of 
the  Bush  Inn,  Bristol    contributing,  by  the  present  of  a  guinea,  to  the 
apparent  necessities  of  a  seedy-looking  old  gentleman,  who  tamed  oat  le 
be  Thomas  Coutts,  of  59,  Strand,  bears  an  outward  aspect  as  apocryphal 
as  its  predecessor ;  but  we  are  gravely  told,  that  among  the  heirlooms  which 
she  most  particularly  prized,  the  late  Duchess  of  St.  Alban  s  showed  a 
com,  richly  mounted  in  a  gorgeous  bracelet,  which  coin  bore  the  nan*  of 
"  The  Bush  Guinea." 

]^MiUi<mairefMilgr4luih&<»j>ital  story.  Theonlyfoalt  it  has,api 
a  common  one  to  such  pleasant  stones,  is,  that  it  is  too  good  to  bo  true 
Like  a  turn  of  a  corner,  by  which  the  promenader  at  Mattock  Baths  leaves 
the  bustle  of  life  behind,  and  enters  some  still  romantic  glade,  so  in  what 
is  called  Tressilian's  story  we  pass  from  the  broad  humour  of  die  road- 
aide,  and  the  more  refined  fancies  of  the  youth  of  LyonSr  to  the  mo&  senti- 
mental of  lu^ories — that  of  a  discarded  nephew  but  successful  dramatist, 
who  loves  afc  first  *ight,  and  that  too  a  lady  at  the  altar  in  the  very  act 
of  beimj  married!  but  whose  love  is  crowned  with  success,  and  whose 
poverty  is  relieved  by  the  magical  passing  away  of  an  infinite  number  of 
living  obstacles  to  the  heirship  of  a  family  title  and  estates. 

Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  is  never  more  at  home  than  when  < 
matters  of  art;  his  remarks  upon  principles,  patronage,  and  a  royal  (^ 
contain  much  that  is  deserving  of  weighty  consideration;  and  the  i 
.  of  Velasquez  and  his  Mestizo  is  full  of  art-feeling  and  ar£-*ynroethias. 
Altogether,  a  work  with  a  greater  fund  of  variety  and  amusement  than 
"  Mornings  at  Matlock,"  has  not  been  given  to  the  public  this  season. 
There  are  stories  in  it  of  such  totally  different  character  as  really  to  suit 
every  taste.  

EVELYN'S  HISTORY  OF  EELfGION.f 
The  illustrious  Evelyn  has  himself  written  and  left  to  us  the  history  of 

this  very  remarkable  work,  which  now  for  the  first  time  sees  the  light. 

After  recording  that  he  lived  in  an  age  wherein  religion,  piety,  and  even 
•  Mornings  at  Matlock.   By  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  D.CX..,  author  of  "Titian," 

an  art-noveL    3  vols.    H.  Colburn. 
f  The  History  of  Religion,  A  Rational  account  of  the  True  Religion.  By  John 

Evelyn,  author  of  "  Sylva,"  &c.    Now  first  published,  by  permission  of  W.  J. 

Evelyn,  Esq.,  M.P.,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Library  at  Wotton.    Edited, 

with  Kotes,  by  the  Rev,  R.  M.  Rtanson,  R.A^  Rector  of  Lansoy,  Monmouthshire. 

3  vols.    H.  Colburn. 
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commoD  honesty  were  made  to  subserve  the  ends  and  interests  of  domxnim 
awd  ambition;  when  scripture  was  promned and  perverted,  and  there  were 
no  enmmandiBents,  no  creed,  no  httirgy,  BO  baptism,  bo  mti'ghisiii,  no 
ancraments,  no  legal  marriages',  no  discipline  nt  the  church ;  when,  bo  saye, 
lie  saw  that  from  all  this,  and  a  good  deal  more,  everything  prospered 
which  these  men  did,  and  that  any  religion  was  good  hot  Hie  old 
Christian,  he  began  seriously  to  consider  some  time  with  himself,  whether, 
in  trash,  all  tint  which  had  been  taught  us  concerning  God  and  religion, 
and  honour  and  conscience,  were  not  mere  chimeras  and  hnpostures  con* 
triyed  by  our  forefathers,  crafty  men  in  their  generation.  These  thoughts, 
lie  subsequently  adds,  put  him  at  last  upon  a  serious  resolution  of  a  more 
accurate  and  sedulous  inquiry,  and  to  discipline  and  reduce  scattered 
notions  and  inatenals  into  some  kind  of  method,  •*  that,  upon  impartial 
▼lew  of  their  strength  and  summing  up  their  force  and  evidence,  he  might 
judge  and  'determine  of  the  issue* 

As  a  proof  of  how  ably  Evelyn  set  about  this  weighty  enterprise,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  throughout  the  work,  there  occur  coincidences  of 
thought,  and  even  expression,  with  some  of  the  most  able  writers  who 
have  subsequently  handled  the  same  topics;  as,  for  instance,  when  treating 
of  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  passages  occur  closely  resembling 
the  arguments  of  Bishop  Butler  in  his  "Analogy  of  Religion,"  who 
wrote,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  in  the  following  century.  In  arguing  also 
from  natural  to  revealed  religion,  Mr.  Evelyns  illustrations  are  frequently 
identical  with  those  of  Paley. 

"  The  eoStor  thinks  that  a  work  of  so  much  learning  and  research  is  not 
91  adapted  to  the  present  controversial  age — that  it  may  in  some  measure 
soften  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  our  times,  and  lead  men  to  allow  that  all 
catholicity  of  mmn  is  not  Romanism,  nor  attachment  to  the  pure  teaching 
of  the  English  church  incompatible  with  unqualified  rejection  of  Romish 
error ;  nor  Christian  charity  of  necessity  violated  by  a  cahn  and  fearless 
exhibition  and  condemnation  of  the  fallacies  of  dissent.  We  think  even 
more,  that  a  kmd  of  inquiry  which  most  persons  have  in  some  period  of 
their  lives  proposed  to  themselves,  according  to  their  abilities  and  oppor- 
tunities, being  here  undertaken  for  them  by  a  man  of  undoubted  talent, 
who  has  in  that  investigation  professedly  laid  aside  education,  custom, 
superstition,  parties,  and  prejudice,  and  has  arrived  at  the  results  now 
given  to  the  world,  is  a  boon  to  those  who  live  amid  many  distractions 
and  lundrances  to  so  great  a  labour,  and  may  serve  to  pot  many  wavering 
minds  in  the  right  path. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE.* 

A  work  of  this  description  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  and  is 
particularly  well  timed.  iSot  only  have  the  English  universities  made 
the  acquirement  of  the  German  language  a  conspicuous  feature  in  their 
colleges,  but  private  and  general  schools  have  been  obliged  to  bring  it 
within  their  routine.  And  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  boy  to  follow  out  the 
old  system  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  and  at  the  same  time  be  pro- 
ficient in  the  new,  so  it  is  probable  that,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  living 

*  A  Guide  to  German  literature;  or  Manual  to  facilitate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  German  Clank  Author*.  By  Franz  Adoiph  Moachtiskar.  2  vols.  J.  J. 
Gu~ 
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languages  is  gradually  superseding  that  of  the  dead,  that  the  obsolete 
Greek  will  be  the  first  that  will  have  to  give  way  to  the  study  of  German. 

In  making  a  collection,  however,  expressly  for  the  student,  Mr.  Mos- 
ehsisker  has  also  aimed  at  far  greater  objects.  He  has  proposed  to 
himself  to  bring  under  one  view,  comprehensively  and  clearly,  the  whole 
field  of  German  thought ;  to  place  before  the  student  her  master-minds 
from  age  to  age,  in  all  their  various  and  relative  excellence ;  so  that, 
apart  from  the  mere  lingual  advantages  of  the  book,  he  might,  when  he 
has  closed  these  volumes,  rise  with  a  just  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  the  country. 

To  effect  this,  mere  extracts  would  by  no  means  suffice.  Mr. 
Moschzisker  has,  hence,  introduced  every  author,  not  only  by  a  biogra- 
phical and  critical  notice,  but  also  by  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the 
nature  and  aim  of  his  creations ;  and  in  no  instance  has  a  writer's  name 
been  mentioned  without  duly  marking  every  production  of  any  value  that 
has  issued  from  his  pen.  While  these  notices  are,  in  some  cases,  very 
brief,  still  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  so  valuable  an  introduction  to 
German  literature.  Facilities  have  also  been  afforded  to  the  student  by 
classifying  the  works  under  the  different  branches  of  literature  to  which 
they  respectively  belong. 

Thus,  for  example,  after  an  introductory  preface  on  the  study  of  the 
German  language,  we  have  what  is  called  a  progressive  index  of  extracts, 
in  three  divisions,  and  then  an  index  of  names.  We  have  even  an  index 
containing  lists  of  celebrated  contemporary  foreigners.  The  body  of  the 
work  is  wen  divided  into  epochs,  commencing  with  Ulphila's  version  of 
the  Bible,  the  Minnesttngers,  the  Heldenbuch  and  the  Niebelungenlied, 
which'  preceded  the  invention  of  printing;  we  next  proceed  with  the 
establishment  of  the  universities,  and  the  great  Reformation,  to  the  epoch 
between  Klopstock  and  Schiller — Goethe  —the  dramatists — the  hu- 
mourists, novelists,  and  tale-writers — the  historians—philosophy  and 
theology — the  religious  systems  of  Germany — periodical  literature,  and 
works  of  reference.  Altogether,  a  more  complete  or  carefully  got-up 
work  of  the  kind  could  not  be  wished  for. 


THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  THE  COUNTRY  * 
Full  and  various  in  its  pictorial  sketches,  teeming  with  rich  and  pure 
fancies,  and  penned  with  that  sprightliness  and  vigour  of  style  which 
comes  from  an  enthusiastic  love  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Howitt's  "  Country 
Year-Book"  is  a  kind  of  overgrown  "  Book  of  the  Seasons,"  like  a 
colossal  turnip  or  giant  rhubarb,  or  "  that  great  elephant  of  a  farmer," 
as  the  author  rather  rudely  designates  stout  Field,  with  his  huge  striped 
waistcoat  ready  to  burst  with  hurry  and  indignation  when  he  discovers 
Captain  Jenkinson  at  the  feet  of  his  charming  daughter  Anne. 

Anything  more  desultory  and  yet  more  pleasant  to  skim  alone  with  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  The  positive  information  contained  in  the  "  Book 
of  the  Seasons"  is  wanting,  but  a  lighter  and  more  sparkling  variety 
takes  its  place. 

In  the  "  Year- Book  of  the  Country,"  Mr.  Howitt  has  contributed 
another  prettily  illustrated  and  pleasantly  written  volume  to  the  library 
of  all  persons  of  good  taste. 

*  The  Year-Book  of  the  Country;  or,  the  Field,  the  Forest,  and  the  Fireside. 
By  William  Howitt,  author  of  "The  Book  of  the  Seasons,"  ftc.    H.  Colbum. 
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MR.  DALTOJTS  UEGATJEE^ 
Lessons  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  Action  of  the  folly  and 
impropriety  of  upstart  assumption  and  selfish,  ftfotensio*,  jnay  wotk  a 
great  deal  of  good.  It  is  difficult  to  reaoh  the  (class,  in  question  **  books, 
conveying  ootid  instruction  and  sound  principles,  are  generally  diseanded 
hy  them,  and  for  want  of  a  better,  the  novel,  wbioh  .they,  do  read)  toajr 
sometimes  be  made  the  vehicle  of  good-humoured  and  .useful  satire,  and 
of  many  a  wholesome  and  practical  truth.  ,Mx&>,  Store's, rftoty.ftppeajg 
to  us  in  many  points  to  have  had  these  very  objects, in  Jwew-j.-at  allevenM 
it  works  out  a  good  moral,  and  may  be  fairly  recommended  for>  perusal 
to  a  large  class  of  persons y  whose  homely,  honest  xhejUrts  redeem  ^heir 
occasional  eccentricities.  *  -  .-,-. .  .  {    ..  .f   . , ;  ..\il«w»M 

MAHMADITKE  10RRlSl^p.t  .  ./  '  "  ':"'''" 
Mr.  Joseph  Middleton  indulges  in  a,  te^ible  pnslaqght  on  ^iendshjp. 
According  to  this  vehement  disciple  pf  a  cynical  Sphpol,,  "  of  ajl  the.  varied 
forms  of  familiarity,  that  which  plumbs  ,apd  JW$«p  '^^  on  &e  fc^e  °^ 
friendship,  is  most  likely  to  pall  and  disgust  us^JII^ln/|90un^el,it  becomes 
imperious;  in  inquiry,  impertinent;  in  interference^  prying  and  officious" 
jfrn&  then  be  gees  on  ]tp  prove  his  view,  of  the  cape  by  asfcing-r-     . 

Did  you.  ever  become  bondsman  tor' another?   ,What  was  the  result?  ,> 

Tell  me  truly,  did  jox\pdt  pay  the  penalty  and  lose  your  own  familiar  friend? 

'  "*Dld  fbvt  eVer,  In  a  moment  of  excessive  good-nature,  lend  a  new  silk  umbrella? 

3w  douWl;— jwhotoas  not? 

}r,  Again,  ansFteu  me*  tuuljn  what  was  the  result?    Was  St  ever  returned  tt  you 

before  jt  was.  j>erfecfly«  shabby,  and  half  worn  out  by  your  own  famiUar.fjqend?, ,  t 

, ,  JMaraadwk*  iforrimeivis  depicted,  however,  as  a  friend  of  anotiier 
<todei;-TT<me>  phoy  without;  ever  becoming  familiar*  was  •  unifomnfy  kind, 
Qp^n-beartedrgjenetoua*'  The  history  of  suchfa*  bekg  wduld  of  >it*df 
have  claims 'to  pur  interest  5  but  when  we  add  thai  it  aboUftdsi  u>*faroge 
and  .eventful  incidents— scenes  of  guilt  and  of  suffering'*f  jthe  Jnejrfi  hatr 
rowing  description — amid  which  Lorrimer  is  e*er  tbenn.aa  a  >  kind  of 
good  angel — the  further  purport  and  interest  of'ithat  history  will  he 
better  appreciated. 

.  HEARTS  IN  MORTMAIN  AND  COSNELIA.J 

The  first  of  these  stories  is  narrated  in  letters,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  Miss  Burney*s  "  Evelina,*  with  which  work  it  is  high  praise  to  say  ft 
will  bear,  in  point  of  style,  a  fair  comparison.  Not  so  in  subject-mattet. 
An  affection  allowed  to  grow  up  between  parties  who  never  can  wed  is 
altogether  objectionable ;  but  the  moral  is  good ;  and  if  in  Edward  we  see 
the  evils  that  arise  from  want  of  self-command  and  unswerving  principle, 
and  in  Eleanor  the  retribution  of  wilful,  unrestrained  passions,  we  have  in 
Ethel  and  Lilian  that  exquisite  gentleness  and  loveliness  that  we  meet 
with  also  in  "  Evelina. *  Cornelia  opens,  at  Pau,  with  a  striking  scene, 
which  explains  how  the  heroine  was,  when  a  mere  baby,  abandoned  by 
its  parents. '  It  is  impossible  to  read*  these  first  few  pages  and  not  to 
-  ^°^Qw  the  wellrtold  story  of  the  little  girl's  fate  and  fortunes  to  the  end. 

*  Mr.  DattoVs Legatee:  AVeryTJice^omani  A  novel.  &y  Mrs.  Stone,  author 
of  *  The*  Art  of  tf eedlewbrtf,"  &c    3  vols. .  T.  C.  Newby. 

t  Marmaduke  Lorrimer.  A  novel.  By  Joseph-  Midoleton,  Esq.  In  3  vols. 
T..C. Newby. ..    »,.     1    .1,    *      •  

%  Hearts,  in  Mortmain  and  Cornelia.    John  Chapman. 
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TAD  NAMTJH;  A  CHAPTER  OF  ORIENTAL  LIFE* 
A  txet  unpretending  little  volume — just  what  it  purport*  itself 
to  be — a  mere  chapter  of  Oriental  life ;  yet  in  proportion  to  its  unassum- 
mg  simplicity  it  has,  by  a  singular  injustice,  come  in  for  the  lash  of 
criticism.  The  story  is  one  of  good  old  tunes ;  and  such  themes  as  a  first 
voyage  out — a  first  love — first  taste  of  military  discipline  under  a  Colonel 
Dragon,  and  of  social  manners  under  certain  atrabilarious  Indians — 
dinners — suppers — out-stations — camps — sickness — bile — Cheltenham 
and  its  waters,  and  marriage  in  old  age  and  parchment  skin,  present 
little  to  be  harsh  with;  but  there  is  something  said,  probably  when  the 
bile  was  regurgitating,  about  "  a  whole  body  of  saints  and  a  versatile 
press/'  that  may  account  for  it  all. 


ADELAIDE  LINDSAT.f 

If  this  is  the  work  of  a  young  and  untried  authoress,  who  shelters  her  first 
effort  under  the  wing  of  the  authoress  of  "  Two  Old  Men's  Tales,"  she  bids 
fair  to  rival,  in  spirit  and  raciness,  her  practised  lady-usher.  The  opening 
description  of  Jamaica  scenery  and  of  West  Indian  life  rivets  the  reader's 
sympathies ;  and  the  story  is  throughout  narrated  in  that  off-hand,  natural 
strain,  which  neither  wearies  nor  affects  too  much.  There  are  not  here  the 
extreme  contrasts  of  goodness  and  of  vice  which  are  generally  considered 
necessary  to  impart  interest  to  fiction.  There  is  simply  the  artless  history 
of  a  girl,  and  the  development  of  first  love  in  its  effects  on  the  thoughts, 
conduct,  and  feelings.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  slight  overcharge  of  pride  in 
the  character  of  the  heroine,  and  of  her  cousin,  Lady  Kynaston ;  but  when 
ladies  write  of  one  another — in  a  kindly  sense — they  always  insist  upon 
an  exorbitant  pride  as  a  necessary  virtue.  An  author  would  dwell  more 
upon  the  softer  qualities — amiability,  affection,  tenderness.  Where, 
however,  as  in  this  case,  there  are  two  sets  of  lovers  for  each  lady,  too 
much  tenderness  might,  like  too  mucti  sweetness,  have  marred  the  effect. 
So  Adelaide's  sense  of  her  own  dignity,  or  superior  merits,  leads  her 
to  reject  the  first  suitor,  a  too  modest  young  man,  with  pale  straight  hair, 
and  to  remove  herself  into  a  more  superior  sphere  than  that  of  a  good 
homely  grandmother,  who  favoured  the  addresses  of  the  pale-haired 
youth,  where  she  meets  with  bold  and  uncompromising  lady-killers,  and 
other  young  men  of  the  day  more  to  her  taste.  It  is  obvious  that  we  do 
not  admire  the  heroine  for  this  unfeminine  ambition ;  but  there  are  traits 
in  her  character  which  more  than  redeem  this  blemish,  and  there  are 
features  in  her  history  which  soon  efface  all  previous  impressions  of  a 
character  derogatory  to  the  love  and  sympathy  we  should  bear  towards  her 
as  the  heroine  of  the  last  new  novel.  We  hope  the  rest  of  the  novel- 
reading  world  may  be  brought,  and  that  quickly  too,  to  think  like  us  of 
"  Adelaide  Lindsay." 

*  Yad  Namuh;  a  Chapter  of  Oriental  life.    J.  Hatcfaard  and  Son. 
f  Adelaide  Lindsay.  A  novel.  Edited  by  the  author  of  "Bniilifl  Wrndham,"  &c. 
3  vols.    H.  Colburn. 
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